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ALABASTER VASES OF THE NEW KINGDOM 

FROM SINAI 

By R T. LEEDS, MjL 

During his orehattological campaign among the turquoise mining settlements of Sinai 
in 19(Mi, Professor Petrie recoveretl from the temple of SerAbit el-Khudim, among other 
objects, numerous iriigments of alabaster vessels, some of which he published in his Researches 
in SinaiK In 1911 the Committee of the Egypt Explumtion Fund sent the greater pari 
of these fragpnents to the Ashmoleau Museum, where it was resolved to see how fiir restoration 
of the sadly imperfect nmteriai might be possible. The nature of these fragments had been 
indicated briefly by Professor Petrie, hut the results of the work of restoration were such 
that Mr Griffith has invited me to write a fuller account for the Journal. I could hardly 
have undertaken that task, had I not been able to draw freely upon Mr Griffith's Egypto¬ 
logical learning. 

At an early stage it became clear that the consignment did not include all the pieces 
figured by Professt*r Petrie, and the missing fragments along with others were found to have 
b^n allotted to the Mus^s du Cinquantenaire at Brussels. Professor Capart, Director of 
the Eg}q)tian Section, kindly lent the Brussels fragments for investigation, and on completion 
of the task allowed some pieces to be retained in exchange for others. To this friendly co¬ 
operation was duo the chief product of the work of restoration, namely the admirable goblet 
illustrated on Plate L 

The goblet measures 228 mm. in height an^l 173 mm. across the mouth, and is fashioned 
in the shape of a lotus-flower with the petids can ed in low relief. The effect of this cjirving 
must originally have bi-en considerably enhanced by the translucency of the walls, which 
are only 7-8 mm. thick. But some of the brilliancy was diminished by the incision of dedi- 
entorv inscriptions heightened by red ochre. On the brdy of the goblet are the titles of 
Amcnophis III enclosed in a rectangular frame, " Lord of the Two Lands Nib-ma^-iA^, I»rd 
of the Strang Arm Amenophis Ruler of Thebes, to whom is given life [like Ref], beloved of 
Hnthur Lady of Tunjuois**." 

On the swell alxive the stem in a single horizontal line was the name of the deflicator 
“ [The raval] scribe, superintendent of the treasury, [Pne^ji, justified.” The writing of the 
last word with the herb-sign is very anc»jmmon. 

A large jHirtion of the bowl of a similar goblet, reaching from the rim almost to the 
junction with the stem (PI. TI, 1). was als*) made up and served to indicate the position, 
otherwise uncertain, of frogmenis in the first example. The inscription is better preserved 
and is identical with the above, except that the king here has the usual titles ** King of 
Upper aud Lower Egypt ” and ** Son of the Sun ” before his names. 

The position of the horizontal line of inscription on the calyx of the flower (although the 
pieces nowhere actually join the fragments above in the completed vase) is rendered certain, 
not only by their shape, but also by the evidence of the duplicate portion in which have 

> PU. U4. U& aud pp. 137, 138. 
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b^n inoorpomti:!d the two middJa pieoea figitml In PETJtis'jt Rg^enri^hfjt in Sitmi, PL 145. 
Fig, L and the fragment PL 144, Fig, 5, At the A|h£it of this latter &agment itf the utrem of 
the belonging to the royal titles on the body of the iw, so filing the fhiditinn 

of the naine of Pnehimi bcneatL Him name and titles occur olwewken; o below) and 
accordingly tbo fragment figured in Pethik^s R^irckes, PL 1+4, Fig, H, is now platecl in the 
cnIsTc ol' the restored to the right of the photograph; the fragment 7 bcdungod to some 
object of entirely difierenc form. Portions of the concave foot made poasible the complete 
reatoration of the goblet. 

Although the two goblets have so many points of correstKmdence, they difl'er markedly 
in the eiccution of the carving of the hitus^peUla, In the completed msc the carving is a 
little flhaiinwer and fiat band» have been left between the groovcB, while in the other the 
flutm^ of the petals are set do«cr. leaving only a narrow ridge between them. The former 
is of fine honey-cnlourad tun tonal, the latter has a greyish tinge, 

A second vase which it has been p^dble to restore (PL U, 3) is a figure of Boa, PErntrE's 
Rrmturches, PL 144, Fig, 11, 223 mm, in height, ami 93 mm, acruss the mmith. On the front 
are rartoueh^ of Ramesses H beneath the wingad ,1m of the son, indeed ami l.eightencd 
with blue frit, settling the date. Professor Petrie had conjectnrally attributed the vaae to 
the reign uf Menephtah. The cover, if it had one, may have shown the plnmea uf the god- 

The th^J restored vase (PL 11, 3), measuring 178 lunx in height and d4 mm, acroas the 
month, IS in the form of a dwarf canying a large amphora. No inscription remains. To 
^iithCT remarkable piece, finely worked but alas I Mly defective, belong the fragments 
ngnred in Petrles Researchi^Jt, PL 145,2-5, Such reAtorarion an has been pceaible hft& 
proved it to be not ivs stated by ProfesiMjr Petrie, a solid aUtnette. but a figure-vaee. originaJJy 
wme 30 cm, high, representing a peraon, perhaps a woman, kiieelii^ on one knee with both 
hands raised, most probably to support a vase m the head. The lia^eni illuatraUsl PI 145 
■2, « a,Hhing th^ th. ^beej fc.ee (it job. the othit piece.) Koemio^ 

no ingemous mterpretation of foreign drapery, such as Profefiaor Petrie advanced, to eiplain 
T ^ ^ cartouches of SFenephrab 


Other fragmanta belong to two vases representing anlnuils, presumiiblF Hatlmr-oowa, 
s^mg on plinths. The larger, about 20 cm. high, bore on each flank ihc ateonri carta,iche 
of Menophtiih coloured with blue frit (PtTRlE, iJesearcAw, PL 144. 8), The other was 
mmdarly provided with pairs uf cartouches of the same king (as ih. lO), la each figore n 
hir^ hole hod been drilled cut of the hinder end through which the inside of the Wy was 
entirely hollowed out; the hole was then tiliiicj up with a neat plug with bevelled edges, and 
on Lhm ping was carved the mifiamg portion of the animars tail. In the he^d of the smaller 
ammaU narrow duet bored from the mouth led to the interior. Sockets for the reception 
of the hora,^. which are also of alabaster broken off short in the sockets, wore drilletl in the 
tup of the head, and tbore is o second orifice in the middle of the hack for filling(f)*. The 
l^ragmeats are Insuffideat to detormiae whether the larger animal had aimifor arrangemeatB 
m the head, but there was certainly a hole in the badt ^ 

It is to be observed that the only alnba.Htor figure^vsse m the museum from Sinai with 
the name of Rameares 11 is the Res^vsee; on the other hand, there are fragmeate of human 


1 ^ the tn the Eritid. MuMum, WAtiafi, C« 7 TOni. Jrf, ^A* 

F^^IS ou &r ^ ^ ™ Miuietna, 


VoL Viri 
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tigure-vascti with the imtiae of Mtiiiephto.Ei and portioEus of ^voral cuikr»(f) with the mris 
name. The iofiCTiptiong of the early pirt. of the Eighteenth Dynasty are delicately engraved ] 
k iiiufil be confessed that those of l^nekiisj, Lowords the end of the Dynasty* are an outrage 
on the l>eautiiiil gobleta* though they are tolerably well done and add much to the interest 
of the bpedtaeus. The cartouches of Bamesses 11 are very hadh'' engraved but an? applied 
to less fine work ; and those of Jlencphtah axe worst of alU Some of these Inst may belong 
to figure-vases of good design and workmanship* tmd the question arises whethjir those two 
royal thieves, who never scrupled to re-uae the monumonts ctf their predeoesBors on thd 
ihnme, may not here also have been rudely converting earlier dedications to their own profit 
with the Goddess of turquoisf^-niining* If it he su^ the noEiie of Meiiephtah would give only 
the ante quern ■ but, jfondiiig further evidence, we may perhiips accept all the 

carhjuche-datings at their face value. 

The Pne^i who dcdiciated the goblets aa well as the unknu■wIlobjcc^ Petrie, Rexsardies. 
PL 144, Fig, 7, is known i«tij no less than seven other inscriptions found about the same 
temple. The chief of these is a liirge but vcr^^ illegible stela (<.1 j^rde!Jeh ujid Feet, Ittserip- 
fftmjf o/Stnai, I. PL LX^^, No, 211) dated in the twentV’-sixth year of Atuenophis ITT, on 
which it ifi recorded that he was commissioned by the King and eventually " wont on both 
sides of the (tted) Sea to arnnige the wonderful products of Punt and to receive the wloriferous 
gumStthe tribute of unknown lands/and algo that be '‘superintended the turquome-diggLng, 

Am on the goblpts, he is described repeatedly in these inscriptinns as "royal scribe, super¬ 
intendent of the treasury,” and further it uppeam that, althongh he was generally called 
Pnebaai. " the Nubiiin/ his real name was Sebek-liotp and that he w^ the son of a similar 
official Sebk-moai (Gabdinem-Peet, op, ait PL LXY, No. 320). 

A point of some interest La counciioo with the alabasters is the mention of Hermopolis 
Magna in Upper Egypt on the plinth of a statuette {In^npRotie a/ Smai, i, PL LXV, 
No. 317) also dedicatcil by Pneb^ai^ The tutekry deity of Hermopoiis was Thoth* whose 
figure? apiteura in one or two cases on the Eiionuments from Sinai. The stivtuette in question 
was that of a baboon* the animal specially sacred to Thoth in that locality. In the desert 
immediately to the East of Tell ebAmuTua, which lay in the nonie of Hermopolis ujid near 
to the capital ia situated the great qnurry of IJat-ntib. From it was derived niuai of the 
finest alnhEister used in ancient Egypt, No ftlabinucr quarry i^^ists m the Sinai peninsula; 
consequently all the objects of that material discovered there uiuBt either have been made 
in Egypt Ltself or, an unlikely alternative, from material transported thence for manufacture 
at Sciibtt el-Kb4dim, IndBorl Hat-nub is named on a fragment of an alabaster plinth 
which must have been Tuscribed early in the Eighteenth Dynasty. 

It la somewhat strange that there ap|>ears to be nothing in alabaster found in Egypt 
quite poredlel to this astounding group of viises, the more so, because their irtscriptions alone 
prove arnuge from Amenophls HI to Menephtah, a period at least exceeding a century. 
There exist, however, goblets in Ikionce {e.g. IL Wallis. Eggplmh Oemmic Art, FI. XTH. 
from Tfinuh. close to Hermopolis, and another from Mwiiini in the Ashmolean museum) and 
mimeroua tigxtre-vases in pottery of this same period. 

It is evident from the inscriptions as well as from the quality of the objects dedicated ' 
by him that Pncl^aai was a p-rson of cunsiderable importance and wealth under Amcn- 
ophifl m, and it is therefore interesting to speculate whether he is identical with the still 
more important. offieiaL “The chief Servant of Aton in Akhotatert and second prophet of the 
Loril of the Two Londa. Pue^msi.'' for whom s spleudid ^ock^:ut tomb at Tell el-Amama waa 
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prepared m the reigu of Ainenophii Ill's itueee^igar Akhenttton^ In vbw of the apparent 
connexion of the Pnehaei of Sinai with Hemopolis Magna find with the prixluction of 
<rart, this o^jecture a perhapn not so tkr-fetched pa might appear at tirat sig^ht. although 
the insmptiuns at Seribic and Tell el-Amama fnrnish no dehnite evidence to confirm it, 

As a further conjecture it mav be suggested that the same schuol which pndiieed these 
alabasters reached its zimith in the brilltant catuitilbm of the wtuuierfQl acnIptorV portrait- 
mifdels of Tell eUAuiarna; and that it is thus pTeciHelir at Hemiopilis or jn its vicinitv that 
coimterparts of the Smal vases should be sought. 

1 Uavtrb, TAif Rod! T<mh, o/ £1 Anutrua, PatI u, of wLich PL ahuwa Ibnt be tuid to Jed with 
foreigDem, like Pnehajd uf ShuJ. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF EGYPTIAN CIYILIZATION 

BELN'O A PLEA FOR SOME ATTEMPT TO FORMULATE THE LAWS WHICH 
SHOULD FORM 'THE BASIS OF ARCHAEOLOGICAL ARGUMEilT 

By Phofe^jOTI T, ERIC PEET, M.A . 

AJiCHAEOr/KJV can in nu sense be tennenrl an ejcacL aeience, that ia te say» Re conclusions 
rarely follow with mathematiciiJ certainty firom prediieea, and indeed Lat too frequently 
they do not rise nhovQ the level of mere nebulous possibilities or pnoliabilities. This state 
of things ifl pirtly to be accounted for by the very nature of its subject matter, but also, in 
the opinion of the writer, by the feet tint arehaCTlogiatas have hitherto maile no attempt to 
coEue to any hind of agreement as to the conditions which tnuat be 8atisfii?d b^' a train of 
arctiaeologTcal r^iaoning in order that it may acquire cogency. We are doubtless all to 
blame in thie, and in our defence it can, only be iirgc^l that the conelant accumulation of 
frtflh material has tcndetl to distract our attention from a really critical use of the evidence 
alreorly available. 

It may perhaps be replied that all ore aware nf thia, but that on such queationa ns, for 
instance, the smglo t>r multiple origin of certain customs and discoveries, agreement is 
impisaible, fiomo mimhi being so constructed as to postulate single origiiifl, others multiple* 
This view doubtless contains a uieuaure of truth, but to make further use of the aaiiie 
example* it is undeniable that on the matter of feet in any porticiilnr ciLje one of these 
ty'pe# of mind is right and the other wrong, and we are not so pc^mfetic aa to the limits of 
human reasoning powers as to wish to believe that some guiding prinripEes could not be 
enunciated after collaboration between scholars which would enable a fair meaeurie of 
certainty, or at least a very high measure of prabability* to be unived at in some iiiatancea, 
Tims it might bo fruitful to discuss whether or not n custom which ia a untund one and 
answers to aome obvious and definite need in the development of man h more likely to 
have arisen in several plact^ independently than a custom which fleems to answer to no 
physical or mental need and to be a pure freak* Is it, for instance, not possible that while 
tJie use of copper of of piettire-vrriting was diacttverod independently in more than oni^ 
place, the practice of making gokl of a particular shape and design had a single 

origin, and that, m consequence of this, when we find copper or picture-writing in use in 
two places A and B which arc hir apart we are not justified in assuming any connection of 
tmde or race between them, whereas if we fonnd these saime fuHu/as in both we should 
have Ji vety strung presumption for assuming a connection? Is it not further possible, 
in some qvscs at lea.st, that a ctistom or use might lie between these two eitfemes, and that 
while we should not be prepared to aay that it could We occurred to but one people and 
at only one time* yet we find it unlikely that it should have arisen independently in a very 
large number of localities? 

Whether or not the suggestion meub in the above paragraphs is in any way practical, 
and whether any positive r^ults are likely to be arrived at on these Hues it would be 
difficult to say* It Is, however, beyond doubt that autne negative results, to use a iiam- 
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tT J : ^ >“ «g««l that ca,tai« 

“rririDs at certaintiea,'do nut ..ven eaUblish 
ptul^bilit,™. and that thaj ahuuld tho«fci« be diatnlld aa aterile 

We pnpo^ to et^ine in the light of a-hat has been aaid a particnlar pieee ofamhaeo- 
logi^ teasomng, ^rtly because If ,t were sound we shotilrt be fnrcetl coiuptetelv to revise 

L“an!SrorT tvT5 stiU more bseanse it is an'a^imireble 

^v'^TT'’ Potrit published two highly interesting articles in 

ffJI . m which he strove to e^hlish a date uf roughly 8000 b.l'. for the enrh'eat 
pi^)^ie pwv«, 10 Egypt. Those who are aequaioted with Profeawr Petrie's work (and 

of ^T^Th 7“*'“““' <" t™ t«c!tlv assuming; dote 

sLf^r ■ F‘«t Egyptian Dynasty. Tt is trie that ho stands 

th Ti, Egyptologists prefer to think uf Menes as coming to 

e throne more than btlOO years later than this, and even Uorehaidt'a ingenious hot 

^o^blj unjostiBable manipulation of the Palermo stone fragments* foils to pi^h the date 
^k much beyond 4200 .0, For the toemeos, however, Tinay waive T p!Lt t 

Petrie s (enniiiM a ,,„o la, as an illustration of the principles under disenaaion in thk article 
more important Lhan hi& ferwttiiu.? ad quem. ' 

In a recent volume called PrsAiXeric Egypt Petrie has still further elaborated the eon 

17 :;™“"!"““ “•”• '»'■ " s 

nnd vl“’ “ *^“"7 7® !u®uming 5300 ao. for the elose of the predynastie 

"luoiunff at the proportion which the nmnber of grarcs bel^rXisB 

^ ^ ^ outset ad Cicellent inetance of a lido of lnnu\^ 

s.rii,r„ 7 “ 

...»»»j... :sr.-s:sr.“S 

«,nal to that oflTgravL dug i,? of o no 7“ r 1 

have no right to draw tho inforBnnn th V Ik r ”' • histone era, we should 

therefore ^ ^„t 8000 ^ “1 h" lasted about 2500 years and 

popnlation^gyps rei^red th" ^ Ze”" o^ wS" " 

varied, the variations chance to cancel each other '\het^ are three'* 

z rhe'j^rzzCtuZrg^r ^ 

are.mtcsrintt^C'rit^'Zwtir^ 

I 1015. pp, C8^7C iEKi ia5^l3£. ^ 

f ^ 4. ™ Bfci-liL, mi. 
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merely ftiira “ the group of cemeteries entending over about eight miles recorded in Diotpolit,” 
that IS to say (rum the graves, 2050 in number in all, esamined by a single expedition in 
one particuto seatoiL Are we to believe that in about 12,000 yeara (to take Petrie's own 
? have died in that eight miles of land, in a country where the death 

mto IS high, and, if this is not the case, can we assume that the proportion of historic to 
prehistoric burials would be the same among the undiscovered or plundered tombs as in 
th^which Petne has excavated? Obviously not The new di^ver>'of a historic cemetery 
of 5<W graves would destroy the whole argument And in any case it would be quite possible 

to pick out tracts of country’ where the same type of reasoning would give precisely oppo¬ 
site results. * 

Petries next argument is geological. He points out that geologists have devised a 
method of determining approximately the age and the rate of Ibnnation of rocks by means 
of theu* helium luid lead constituents*, and that the average rate of formation is between 
100* and 200 feet of thickness of rock per million years. Moretiver the average mtc of 
denudation of the earth s surfece varies from 700 to 7000 years for a foot. These figures 
caiiDot be directly applied to fix the age of the predynnstic period in Egj-pt. for we cannot 
bring thiii short period into temporal connection with any of the appreciable geological 
changes in the Nile valley except the depositing of Nile mud*. There is, however, a possible 
indirect application, for, working on each figures as these, certain geologists have assigned 
to the magdalenien period in Europe dates ranging fixmi 20.000 ikC. down to 10.000 ac. or 
even later, and if wc could find a temporal equation between predynastic Egypt and the 
piagdaUiiien we could then use the geological figures to date the former. As will be seen 
below, Petrie believes that such an equation can be eatablished. The validity of his argu¬ 
ment from geology is thus dependent on the soundness of the reasoning on which he bases 
this equation, and may therefore be dismiraeti for the moment. 

His next aigument is based on the mte at which the Nile deposits mad in its bed. 
Assuming that the deposit amounts to 5 inches per century, the deposit must have begun 
somewhere between 5000 and 13,000 B.C. As *'the deposit was probably slight to begin 
with, it is reasonable to credit an age of 8000 or 10.000 nc. for the beginning of cultivation 
and the rise of the prehistoric civilization.'* These figures, especially the last, certainly 
invite criticism, but it is hardly worth while to attack them, since the argument mak^ 
another assumption which in itself is suflScient to vitiate the conclusion. The assumption 
lies in the temporal equation concealed in the wonJs “the beginning of cultivation and the 
rise of the prehistoric civilization.** By the “beginning of cultivation” is meant, as may be 
seen from the seutehce quoted above, the time at which the Nile valley first contained 
sufficient deposit of fertile mud to be cultivable; but this is a ver^- different thing from the 
moment at which it was first actually cultivated. A land may wait ten thousand years fit 
for cultivation before a people acquires the knowledge wherewith to cultivate it The argu¬ 
ment is therefore fallacious. 

But there is worse to come. Petrie’s next argument is as follows: “There are two well- 

' See for example Jolt, J., Radioactivitif and Otology (Luodoo, 1900) eDd Ilouiics, AaruCR, Tkt Agt 
of the Earth (London. 1913). 

* Surely the oomplicatod geological changes (huge alteration in river level, siltir^ up and scouring out 
of tiic great voDey at Thebea, etc.) which Petrie equates with an average denuilatioii of 4 feet of land 
aurface and compares with the 20,000 years allotted by isome to the magdaUntrn period are, on hia own 
sbfrwriug, all anterior to the predynastic period, and, as such, irrelevant to the argument. 
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marked or different civilizations, in the prehistoric graves. Now the average life 

of a civilization in Egj'j)t is 1300 years, and so two cycles would imply a length of 2600 
years on an avemgr*," This gives a date of more than 8000 ac. for the beginning of the pre- 
d^tic period. It is hardly necessary to point out the futility of an argument of this type. 
VMio IS to »y what constitutes “a civilization”? It is true that we do. for inirpases of alr»- 
venierice divide Egyptian history up into periods to which we give distinguishing names- 
It IS fimher true that the divisions which we atlopt are in some cases fined by external or 
internal events of great importance. But eveu were it a fact that the historical period in 
natumlly feU into periods of 1300 years in length (and. be it noted, distinr^habie 
from another by such marked characteristics as to constitute separate “civilizations”) this 
would be an interesting coincidence, but would hardly justify us in making the geneml 
statement that in Eg>pt civilizaUon must run in cycles of 1300 years, and amcluding that 

m the pred^mastic period it must have done the same, so that the length of that peritMl 
must be two cycles*. o i 4 

of prodyoastio period back to ». 
least SOW B.C. Three of these mvolvo ordinary logical fiUlacies. but the fourth is of greater 
interest for it bears directly on the purp<«e of this article. He has accepted the geological 
dating of the viagdal^xen periixl in Europe as somewhere between 20,000 and 10 000 or 
even a little later, and in order to date the predynastic tombs back to that period he must 
demonstrate their contemporaneity with the magdal^men. This he proceeds to do bv 
attempting to show that the great periods of the European palaeolithic age are represented 
m the same order in Egypt. With the chellieii, acheul^n and imusierien periods we are 

not here concerned Our interest is rather in the later periods, the iolutrien and tlie 
magdalenien. 

All Egj-ptmn archueologiau are acquainted with the ao-called FavyOm flints which on 
the authonty of de Morgan* mainly come from near Dim 4 and K 6 m Aahiiu. The flinia 
have unfortunately mostly been brought in by natives and no accurate record of the finding 
of any of them eaista They are said to be gathered on the surfece and it is not stated that 

found with them, though this is purely negative 
evidence, '^ese flints Petne would identUy with those of the period in eLdc 

It IS true that he is able to point to a series of parallels between the two groups which' 
whCT illustrat^ on paper, are veiy striking. But to what exactly does this araoMtf In 
teth caste we have the products of a very high standard of flint-working. The methoil of 
fcking IS therefore veiy similar in the two cases, ami the forms evolved are much alike 
for the simple reason that they are designed to terve the same puipteca But surelv thi: 
dote not teiistitute idenUly, nor even couuimporaneity. When we speak of aolutram nru- 
ducts m hnuice we refer to certain implements of flint, found assocUted with the bonte of 
tertain MiinaU nouWy the horse, the reinileer. the mammoth and the cave bear and 
fr^uenUy m a determinable relation to other deposiu. as in the case of Laugerie Haute 
where the mlutrdm deposit lies beneath a very definite magdaUnitn stratum 

In the Fay^m these teodition. are not satisfieil. All that we have is the flints them¬ 
selves and the knowledge that they am pickcl up on the surface of the soil. It would be 

- f- PP- AUo m hi. ^Ohue 
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oaHV to show huw a jnHgiiiKDt hy Hint forms alone might lead os astray. Thus the leaf- 
shupeii Innce-hcarl so typical of the Fayyfiiu anil of Solutr^ «x»ur» in vanous forms at 
Bn?omo and Kivoli in North Italy, in a stratnm which is quite delinitely neolithic. In any 
case, while noting the similarities betw'een the Fayynm and Solutr^, we ought also to 
notice the difForences. and not shut our eyes to the &ct that aiuong the commonest flints 
in the FayyAm are arrowheads of most varied forms, while at Solutre there is no evidence 
that the bow was known. 

So fiu' then we have nothing to support the temporal wjuation of the hayyiim with 
Solutr^ except the occurrence in both places of certain types of flint implement. 

Now there exists in Egypt certain evidence which bears very closely on this problem 
find which has nevertheless la*cn curiously neglected. In 1911 the Egjqit Exploration Fund 
excavated at Abydus a prehistoric settlement*. The remains consisted simply of a thin 
stratum of dark woid about 30 to 100 cm. below the surfiice of the desert containing ttinta, 
potsherds, lioue implements, pieces of bone, beads, etc. It is clear from the pottery that 
the settlement was still in existence in the later stages of the predynnstic period, though it 
is not certain how far back it may extend The most striking fact with regard to the 
objects found here is the extent to which they differ from the objects found in tornljs dated 
by their pi^tterv to the same age. In other words the conclusion forced on us by this and 
similar discoveries U that the objects found in tombs of predynastic date are not truly 
typical of those actually in everyday use among the living, the specimens chosen for burial 
being usually the best obtainable, sometimes even made for the purpose, while the majority 
of the objects used for rough work by the living were of types rarely, if ever, represented 
In the tombs. 

There ia an important corollary to this. When Petrie speaks of the absence of the 
Fayrum flint t)rpes from the “cemeterj* age" of predvTiastic Kgypl he is not altogether 
coi^t. It is true that they are absent fri>ra the cemeteries, but they are not all absent 
from the settlements of the same date as these cemeteries. This will become apparent to 
anyone who will compare the flints from Abydos* with those figured by Petrie*. Thus w© 
have from Abydos the flakes worked to a point for boring (Petrie’s Typo B>, the thick Hakes 
bluntly pointed and with a rounded butt (Type E), the prismatic irnls workeil on all faces 
(Type (J), the small curved knives (Type F, especially Fig, 91), the arrowhead (Fig. 118>, 
and the round semper* (Figs. 165-198). 

Moreover, other pr»!dvna8tic settloinenta exist besides that of Abydos. One of the most 
notable is that of Thhh*. a village beside NaqAdah. I>e Morgan has described the kitchen- 
middens which exist at this place, and has figiire<l a number of the flints found in them 
together with bones of animals and pottery “similar to that found in the archiuc (».e. 
pmlynastic) cemeteries." Many of the flints found in these kitchen-middens are practically 
indistinguishable from those of the Fayj um, as an examination of de Morgan’s figures will 
show. It is not improbable that the kitchen- middens of Khat tArah*, which piYxluccU similar 
material, are also to be ditted to the predynastic cemetery period, though de Moi>^ iloes 

' C09tetene$ of Ah^dot, 11, pp 1 fL 

• Op. ciU^ PI. UL * Aneitmt E^pt, 1016, figa. on pp, 73, 7ft, 77. 

• None of Petrio’a examples w actually etated to bo from the Fayyftiu though the typo dotm ocrur in 
other {tarts of Egypt along with flints of Fayytim forais. 

• Ds MoROAX, tiMkfrehts mr le* origins d* fEggptt^ LAg* de la purrt et U$ mAoiu:, p 87. 

• Op. cit., p, 88, EthnographU prAutorigme, p 38. 
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not give us definite evidence of this. At Naqaiioh iteelf Petrie found a town of the pre- 
d\'na8tic period* in which, together with “pieces of almost ever)* variety of pottery*' known 
from the predynastic cemeteries, were found flints of the type under discussion. Petrie 
himself emphasizes their difference from the flints found in the tombs. 

The lesson to be drawn from this is as follows. The Fayyftm flints are largely of a type 
which were being made for everyday use by the Egyptians who buried their dead in the 
well-known predynastic cemeteries of the Nile valley. On the other hand the fine leaf¬ 
shaped lance-hcod and many of the various arrowhead forms seem to be almost peculiar to 
the Favyum. This fact should deter us from any attempt to assign the Fayyfim flints tw ci 
whole to the period of the predjmastic cemeteriea But at the aame time the facts which 
wo have put forward above make it very dangemus to assign the Fayyum flints entirely to 
a periixl tlefinitely preceding the pred}Tiaatic, and to deny them any connection with the 
predynastic people of the cemeteriea The temporal equation with the solutreen in Europe 
therefore seems to us nothing more than a presumption, which may or may not contain a 
germ of truth. 

Having equated the Fayyiim flint period with the eolutrAfn in Europe Petrie proceeds 
to establish -his next equation, that between the predynastic o.'mcteiy period and the 
magdalenien in France. And here he confuses the issue in a very curious and disconcerting 
manner. He says, with regard t4» the pnslucts of the predynastic tombs. “ The main point 
to be observcil is the close connection with the Magdalenion cave products, and the finest 
Danish work, suggesting that we may find some synchronism.” Now even Petrie himself, 
who is interested in lowering the date of the magdaUmen perio<i does not suggest bringing 
it down below 6000, a date to which many geologists would demur most strongly, while the 
“finest Danish work” belongs to the Later Neolithic Period in Scandinavia, which is known 
to have closed little before 15tX)B.C. and which, according to the best authorities, is not 
likely to have opened much la^fore 3000, if as early, long after Petrie’s nmgdaUnUn period 
in Egypt had come and gone. Under these circunutanccs it is a little difficult to see how 
compiirisons with periods so remotely apart are likely to assist us in establishing synchronisms 
of any kind. Still we must see what the evidence amounts to. 

The parallels with the magdnltnien consist firstly of the similarity of " the coarse flakes 
which abound in the prehistoric graves to the Magdalenion cave type"; secondly of the 
remarkable resemblance of the neatly made double-ended scrapers of the First Dynasty to 
a .scraper found in the deposit of the Grotte de lEgliso in France, which is, be it observed, 
not ntagdalmien in date but nolutreen ; and Anally of the foct that the early pre<Jyna8tic 
people of Egypt, like the rnagdal^ieus of France, used bone harpoons. Surely this is thin 
ice. Rough flakes with wavy outline and slight chipping on the ends are to be found in 
practically every neolithic or late palaeolithic deposit known; the parallel of the scraper 
tells against Petrie s case, for it merely shows how exact a parallel can occur between two 
ages which on his own h 3 qx>thesui cannot possibly be contemporary, namely the First 
Dynasty and the eolutrien^ which preceded the magdalenien^ and the bone harpoon 
is in use to-day among many primitive peoples such as the Esquimaux, the Fuegians and 
certain North American Indian tribes who live on the Pacific coasL 

It will thus be seen that the case for a parallel between the period of the predynastic 
tombs and the magdalenien in Europe is not very strong. Petrie’s parallel between the 
flints found in the predynastic tombs and "the finest Danish work" need not detain us long 

' Naqnda and p, .VJ and PI. LXXI. 
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.mhw the hyputhesis which alone lends any value to the comparisons, namely that ** there 
woulil probably be no objection to dating the Danish work to 7000 to GOOO B.C. like the 
Egyptian,” is completely at variance with the evidence of the tombs in which this finest 
Danish work is found. These tombs date from very late in the Later Danish Neolithic 
Period, verging on the metal age, which is believed to have begun in Scandinavia as late 
as 1500 itc. In the Earlier Neolithic Period, the era of the kitchen-middens, they are 
nut found 

The ct'mpjirisons in themselves are far from decisive, though in both coimtriea we find 
delicate ripple fiuking side by side with ** vague sur&ce flakiug or scaling," and though the 
method by which the Danes produced the criss-cross ridges on the handies of some of their 
daggers was also known to the Egyptiiius. 

Quite lately Petrio has tried to justify this high dating by coordinating his own results 
with those obtained by de Morgan at Susa in Persia. In the lowest stratum of the mound 
at Susa, de Morgan found tine painted pottery associated with flints which Petrie states to 
be ** clearly of the Solutrean types, like the Fayyfim dints of Egypt, especially the lance¬ 
headed flints, rather thick, with finely notched edges'." Hero again far reaching conclusions 
are based on a few parallels in fiint-fonns, the only one of which is at all striking is the 
leaf-shaped lance-heail*. It is true that this fits in with the very remote dating (7000 B,c.) 
at first suggested by de Morgan for this early stratum at Susa*, and 8ubse<juently by 
Pumpelly for somewhat similar pottery' found in Turkestan, But this high date is based 
on nothing mure than the facts that the civilization found in this stratum at Susa appears 
to be more primitive than anything yet known in Mesopotamia, and that the stratum itself 
lies at a depth of 25 metres from the surface. The first fact need hardly force us back far 
beyond 4000 B.C. and the secon<l proves nothing, for every excavator who has any experience 
of stratified sites is aware that the tliickness of strata is but a treacherous guide to the 
length* of time which they represent, so various and complicated are the circumstances 
which govern the rate of accumulation. For this reason archaeologists as a whole are not 
prejMired to treat as anything more than hypotheses, and rather itupruhable ones, the 
iramen-sely high dates given by do l^forgan and Pumpelly for the earliest renmins at Susa 
and Anau respectively. 

When therefore we find a few similarities in Hint forms used as a basis for the categorical 
statement that “ the Elamite civilization developed in the Solutrean Age*, a whole cycle 
before the Egy'jition development in the Magdalcnian Age*," we can only record the pious 
hope that in the near future we archaeologists may be able to come to some agreement us 
to the nature of oiir reasoning, which surely should be governed by precisely the same rules 
as in any other science, and yet apparently is not. 

The fallacy latent in the line of argument above criticized would appear to consist in 
the assumption that certain types of flint must wherever found belong to a certain age in 
the world s progress. It is almost unoonsciouH. We label the leaf-sluipe<i lonce-heail solutr^n 

' Atteiewt Kyypt^ 1917, p. 32. * DtUgation i»ii /*er«, i, figs, 4U-4I<t 

■ PoMrELLT, JSxpforatitrM in Turl«stan, VoL 1, |»p. 30-67. Ills Ante of 8000 ac. for the be^tuiings of 
the Early Cultnre at Anau is based solely on the rate of aceumulaiion of culture strata. Hubert Schmidt, 
the arobaoulogist in chiui^' of the excavations, irnggests a date of ahoul 3000 aa or less, op. eit., p. 186. 

* I^ 9 trie appears to have overlooked the fact that the sotmirAn " lanue-faeod at Susa does not occur in 
the lower lov^ of tlie earliest strattuu, but ap(ieam along with the arrowhead in the upper levels in a full 
aonoulithic miOeu (De Moh«a5, Le* prtrmihvM ctrilimttnn^ p. 197; PciirELl.T, *»p. efr., |ij». 73—4). 

* Aneiait Eyypt^ 1917, p. 36. 
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because admirable of it occur on true aolutriem sites, and we then proceed, when¬ 

ever »mfl wherever we fii^ this type of weaptm, to date it to the Molutr^ period purely 
because of its shape, without asking ourselves whether such a date cm be supported by the 
circumstances in which it is found; or the (auna and artists which accompany it. The 
more one studies the Hint implements of all places Md {wriods the more obvious does it 
become that they areTdangerous things to argue firuiri. Pottery* is safer, but evai here ^ere 
are pitfells, and it a*ould save much wasted time and trouble if archaeologists would avoid 
describing two wares or types of ornament as identical w’hen they only mean similar, and if 
they would lay aside the aasumption that all white-6lled incised wares either belong to the 
same period or have a single origin. The corrective in this case is undoubt^iy m^ 
experience. If we all studi^, for instance, early American and primitive modern pott«y 
as we ought we should realize fer better than we do how many resemblances are fortuitous 
'which we now firmly t hink due to racial or commercial contact, and we should cv«m perhaps 
be able to draw up certain gen^ principles which would help u^ in interpreting onr 
ceramic evidence, if only by teaching os what kind of arguments to avoid as delusive. 
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The ucarubs shown in PI. Ill were found Iasi wint-er in the conn»e of cxca\'ntions carried 
on by the Metnuwlitau Mus<mrii of Art, New \ ork, at LishL They all come from ^e 
neighbtjurhood of the pyramid of Amcncmmes I, and belong either to the btinaKpits with 
which the p}Tainid was surroanded or to the town which came into being shortly after the 
hill of the Twelfth D}'nusty. 


1. The good god, Sekhem-9wazAatpi-r4^ Sebkdwtpe (II), begotten oj the Dttnne Father 
Meniu-hotpe, living for ever.'* In the fethitr's name the t=3 has been omitted. Glazed 
steatite. Wing*ca.se8 marked, llyu. XIII. 

Two other scarabs which give the name of the hither of this king are known; tme is in 
the Cairo Museum (Newberrv, Scarabs, X, 2), and the other in the Louvre. A larger 
number give his mother's name, Yehwet-yebu, e.g. British Museum {op. cit., X, 3), Cairo 
Museum, Chicago Art Institute (fomierly in Murch Coll.). Metropolitan Museum. New York 
(also from Liaht). University C/oIlege (Petkie, Scarabs and Cylinders with Names. 13. 20). 

2. “ The son of Ri^ Sebk-hutpe (III), bom of the Royal Mother Kemi.** Glazed steatite. 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XIH. 

There are two similar scarabs at University College (Petrie, op. cit 13. 23, 3 and 4), 
one in the British Museum (Newberry, op. cit., x, 9), one in Berlin, one in Cairo, one in 
New York (formerly in Muroh Coll), and one in the Fraser CoUection. Examples giving 
the name of the father, Ua-^ankhof, are fairly common, and are to be found in most museums. 

It is perhaps worth noting that in the Sebk-hotpe-Nefr-^^otpe group of parentage 
scarabs the father’s name is always associated with the throne-name of the king, ^d the 
mother's with the “ Son of B^ ” name. This might csonceivably be accidental, but it is much 
more likely that the names were intentiunaUy so armuged, to commemorate the original 
idea of divine birth through the mother. From eridence given by the scarabs, combined 
with that from other sources, the genealogj- of this Ultlc group of kings may perhaps be 
reconstructed as follows: 

Mentu-hotpa-Yebwal-yebo (scarafaa) 

«<CTg.i^OTP£ (rr)«»Xenni (Loovn; a tela^) ^nb (Tieima Tablrt*) _ 

-witl^auuket Sellk-hotpe l^ehwet-yebu Meatu-botpc 


^-CsTikhof^ Kani (scarabs) 

KEFR-MOTPE=Senbiwii (Aawftn* and Sehil*) 


Sl-HAT^ORr-RE^ (Turin Pap.) 


Sebk'ljutpe 


^a-^iiukbof«Keaii (scarabs} 

SEBi-HOTPE (III) 


* Pbisse, J/onUMfniM, PI VIII. 

» Pctbiz, Anmom 18B7, PL XIII, No. 337, 


* /tec. de Trae. vii, 168. 

• Mabibttk, MoHumenti Dietre, PI. LXX, 3. 
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3. ** Khaf-hetp-re^'* (Sebk-^otpe V). Glazed steatite. Wing-cases markefL Dyn. XIIl. 
There are four other scaniba of this king, one at Univeraity College (Pctrie, op, ciV., 

13. 24), one in the Cairo Museuni (Newbekrv, op. cii., X, 16), one in the Louvre, and one 
in the Chicago Art Institute (formerly in the Munch Collection). 

4. " TTte ffood god Mer-ne/r-t'^’* (Ay), Glazed steatite. Wing-ciises marked. Dyn. XI11. 
Scarubfl of thw king are cumpamtively couunon (Xewberby, op. ctt, X, 13-20; PETIUE, 

op. ciL, p. 36). We have two others in New York, which, like this one, were found at Lisht 
in the neigfabourhfXMj of the pyramid of Amenemtnes I. 

5. **Swaj^en-re^,** Glazed pottery. Wing-cases not marked. Dyn. XIV ? 

Ten other acaraba of this king are known (see Petrie, op. ciL, i4. 69 and p. 36). They 
are all of pottery and of veiy crude workmanship. 

6. Great Queen, united to the beauty of the White Crown, Yeni,** Glazed steatite. 
Wing-K»ses marked. Dyn. XIII. 

Eight other scarabs of this queen are known (see Xewberrv, op. cit., Xil, 4 and 5; 
Petrie, op. eiL^ PI. XIX and p. 36). 

7. **Royal Son,Sebekhotpe,repeatinglife.** Glazed steatite. Back broken away. Dyn.Xli_L 
In the Golenischeff Collection there is another scarab of a prince of this name:. 

8. '* Judge, Instructor of the Scribes, Ren-senb." Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. 
Dyn. XIII 

A number of other officials of this name are known from scamba. See eg. Petrie, op. ciL, 
PI. XM, 13 J; Newberry, op, cii., Pk XI, 23. XVI, 24, and XVII, 28. 

** Royal Sealer, ChieJ Steward, Royal Attendant, Rdey-n-ptaJi.*' Glazed steatite. 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XIl-XIII. 

M e have in New York a second scarab of this same official (Newberry, op. ciL, XIII. 22). 
Four other officials of the same name occur: 

(a) “Royal Sealer, Royal Friend, Keeper of the Seal.” Two of his scarabs exist 
(Newberry, op. cit., xi, 12, and Petrie, op. cit., 13 CH), the first at the British Museum 
and the second at University Ck^llege. 

(b) “Royal Sealer, Superintendent of the Domains” (Newberry, op. cit, XJv, 10 = 
Petrie, op. cit, 12 HX University College. 

(c) “Doctor” Two scarabs are known. One is figured in Newberry, op. ciL, xv, 19: 
the other is in the Chicago Art Institute. 

(d) “Royal Scribe of the...” (Newberry, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xxxvi. May 1914 
PL X, figs. X and x, iX 

10. “Lady of the House, Sit-hathor” Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked Dyn. XU-XIIJ. 

11. Title and name doubtful. Glazed steatite. Dyn. XU-XIV. 

12. “Superintendent of the Interior, Superintendent of the Delta, Mesut” Glazed steatite. 
Wing-cases marked. Dyn. XIU-XIV. 

We have in New York a second scarab of this official (formerly Mureh Coll.). Ho is also 
referred to on a stela in the CJairo Museum (LiEBLEts, Diet.. 1875; Mariette, CatAbydos, 
Na 905. Lanoe u. Schafer, Grab- und DenLsteine. No. 20562X 
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13. " G-reai Qft$ of ^Al^' Southern Teio}, Glared Bteatite. Wing^-cases marked* 

Dyn, XJ3-Xrn. 

In the Aahmolean MuBetim there i? another scarab of the same official {NevvbEBBV* 
Scarabs, XV, 22). 

14. I^idutJ' GlnKed ateatite. Wing-cases marked* Dyn* SII-XIV. 

In the British Maeeim there is another stiurab uf this official i&p. eif,* ilJ- 11). The 
same name also occurs on a heart scarab at University College (Petkim, up. mU SLYU. S). 

15. Chief 6'oW6fl of the Vesir, A^j,. possessor of merit" Glazed steatite. Wing-cases 
marked. Uyn. XII—XrV, 

16. ^GuardiiiitoftheStorekiyuse^Senbf Glazed steatite. Wing-cases marked. Dyn. Xll. 
In the Cairo Wneeniu there is a second scarab of the same official (Newbebiet. o/f. cit> 

JtLITif 29)j arid we find a reference to him on a stela in Florence (XiIEntEry* DicL, 146), 
dated to the reign of Amenemhat HX Five other acamhs give the same nnmi" hut different 
titles I 

(£ 1 ) of the House of Life*^ (Newberry, &/j. cif,, xiu, :14). Cairo Museum. 

(i> ffflyi" (o/J. €it., ;SYl. 11), British Muaeum. 

(c) (yp. cii,, SYl, 20). Berlin Mnseuin. 

(rfj Sealert Superijitefideut of the Hrisooi " (op. CtV,. 3£I±1V, 23). 

(e) '*(?eidirdii!w of the House of TPyrl^i^i" (Petbii; op, ctf* 12 AU). University 
CoUege. 

17. " (Joveriior of the City. Vetir. Min-hotpe" Glazed ateatite, Wing-cases marked. 

Dyn. XII. 

This important nfficia! is otherwise unknown. 

18. ^*Qiiardmuaf the SiorehousB, Keeper of hftrleyil) Neb-yerat" Glazed steatite. Wing- 
cases marked. Dyn. XH-XITl. 

16, "Great One of the Southern Tens, Zed-ptah, frm ofj^oioi."" Glazed fiteatite. Wing- 
ciiaea marked. Dyn. XXI-XIll. 

At University College there b another scarab of this official (Fetrie, op. cit., 12 Z). 
A priest of the name is referred to on a stela in Cairn (LfEBLElS. Hid,. 1088). 
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Bt SOMEKS CLABKE. F.S.A, 

1. Remains op antiquity beyond the cm* walia 

The j^ouping of the places of archacfllogicat interest which, centreil munil Ei*Kab» assist 
in proving the high cuitiQuity and impujitaiiGG of the eojinot bfi realised unless we 

can study a good map. This map^ the work of JJr F, W. Green, la now offered for the 
inspection of the reader, PI. ITV. We are at once met with a phenomenon which not 
unfrequentiy presents itself to our attention on arcrhaeologJcal ^tes in Egypt AVo find a 
place wherein must have been settled a very conaideraLle population, ami yet we cannot 
see any suiHeient area of cultivable ground to support so Wge a coiiimunity. A few thousand 
years ago the le^^l of the Nile, even at full floods was several metres lower than it is; ijoW' 
To inciease the cnltTvable area of Egypt at this day the extenaion of irrigntton raising 
the level of water delivery is s constant problem* The phdns of Kfiia UmM, which one 
recollects as unpreductive desert, are now a $t>urce of life to many thopsaufls of people; 
this is dne to lifting the water by the agency of large pumps* such machines os were 
entirely unknown to the ancienta Onr difficulty is iucreased when we reflect that, especiidilv 
in Upper Egv'pt* there is found tn many places not a deep, rich alluvial soil but a compiira- 
lively thin layer of deposited mtid. over which the Nile does not flow without the aid of 
hnmaa labour, and where salt abounds* Tt w»3 on precisely such a site that the ancient 
settlement funning the nucleus of El-Kab woo established. 

There ore in sundry places evidEnces of land water flowing ttm-ards Nile from the 
east; this water ia in nearly all cases moTE or less salt, by which fact we are led to conclude 
that water for cultivation must always have been derived froni the Nile, and that the desert 
spaces we see lictw^ceu the present cultivation and the foot hiJb bavc never been of uae. 
No fertilizing streaTns came from the many valleys tvhich open cut from the Arabian chain 
of moil n tarns. 

The map should be studied Ln relation to that which formed the important feature of 
EbKilb in tlays gone by, namely the alight cuuiucnce on which is planted the Temple Group* 
In the previous article a sketch plan was given of the early town, standing as it did on the 
Nile haak and in course of ages half consumorl by the river moving its bed lowards theeaHt* 
At A In PL IV stands the central group of temples with the sacred lake and endosirig 
w^alla, the temples here indicated being those of the Eighteenth auil Tweutv-siith Dynaatiesu 
At C ie a stone platform from which the graync* projects into the river, whilst at D we sec 
jiart of the enebrsing wall of the more Bncicnt town. The cnltivable bud to which we have 
before referred, is seen eitending by the river aide both up and down the atrffam* It may 
be stated that at tho present tirmj, when there is no to^vu at El-EAb, the cropa are fm^uently 
insuSicient for the inhabitants of the villages. 

>■ Continuing tlie uitboKa ptiper on Ef-£^b lAe tfmU TTu^fL -/tointof, vij. Bi^7EJ, 

• Joitt^cil^ vn, PI. X. ■ JjjitrFio/, Tn, S9. 
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But lihe importianco of the place far baick la further attested by the numerous tombs and 
the additional teinplea which we will proceed to puint out 

At £ is a group of liirge maatab^ aud other tomhs\ add at F are numef^>us rock-cut 
tombs ranging from the Twelfth Jjynaflty and onwnnia, many of them well known®, 

lu addition we hod otlier temples. At G is a small temple bearing the cartouche of 
Ncctanebus j this, stands immediately outride the east or desort gateway referred to in ray 
account of the Great ’Wdl of El-Kab* To the north at H are the remains of a small 
peripteral temple of Tuthmosis TTI which was destri'jyod so recently as in the firnb quarter 
of the nineteenth century. 

At !► K am two mom teoiplea planted by the side of the ancient roadj W'hich atill esists 
going towards the ejiat and tenumating at L in the admirshly preaer^'ed little temple of 
Aroenopliia ITT’*. 

A Htudy of the map shawa ua that El-Kah stood in the wide mouth of a valley, the plain 
being enclosed on the north and south by ranges of rugged aandatone hihs. Near to, and a 
littile east of the temple of Amenophia III these two nmgea almost meet, a water channel 
lying between them, bearing down frtiiu time to time a very violent t'jirent which baa its 
cKit to the Nile just south of El-Kiib 

A few woids should be said about the ancient roadway leading from EI-KAb towards 
the cost. 

Immediately that we have passed the temple of Nectanebos we skirt a consiilcnible 
buna] ground of the Twelfth Pj-uasty*. and prencutly find oiiraelvea crossing a place some¬ 
what tnarshy imd with p>ob of exceedingly bruckish water. At thia pbeo, and stUl more 
in a vallev lying to the north-east of MjLMndd, considonible deposits of natmn uj-e found’ 
natron allw showa itself in large white patches on the faces of simdry ncighbtuiring cliffs. 
The natron of El~Kib seems to have been iu much repute in old times, Pmfesaor Gol^^ni- 
schtff has kindly sent me a note on the subject which I here maert: 

Deui mots designant le natron. la niatlem brut, et bed pmlHiblemcnC b maliere 

purifi^e, employee en solution, se rencontmut quelquefois mis en rapport avec la viUe de 
NokhEb = El-KAb. Ainsi DtJiLMiCHKK, Getiffraphkefie [ttstckriftciiy i, pi. ixxv, on lit: 'il a 
asporgi^ ton temple do bed de Mokhcb, et le papyrus Jvo. 3. de BoiihM'|, p. 5, L 12 (cf. 
BnUGSen. Diet. Geop- 355) mentionne “ la d^es^c :Nekhabit, qiii n est autre ijue la deesse 
HalLur, viiuit h toi dn Faya de k Haute Egyptc {ti iw/) et t'apporte le hosmeu qui provient 
de La VnlJee.' Cette ■ Valine du /Tiw«?«ri' ii Nekheb est aussi citfe chez Bbuoscb, Diet. 
Gea^r. p 45." 

Proceeding eantw^ard wc mscend slightly and find onrselvea upon a clearly marked nwi- 
my fiaiikdi on either sidu by a low’ contmuous mound formed, no doubt, by the gravel aud 
coarse stuff scraped fmm the suriace m making the mad, aud forming a sort of tnittolr on 
cither hand. 

Coming yeiT Dear the foot of the gebol at K we see the mins of roughly built but 
rtignlarlv arrangeiT houses constructed of pieces of stone picked off the desert and imperfectly 

1 .ScN]QomtiLi., A'afi Rgstutr^A AtxawU, ISSTk Fk VII, VIII, IK., XXUl, 

^ Tluf tombfi of Fittuiri, Ratlin aud Sebekm^klit Wvii bMu /uUj pibliabed bw J, J, Tvi.oa iti three 
TuluiDeB of Uifl ffaff fhmritujft aj»rf of AY Aui, tljiiL of Paketi also in tlie eku'enth memoir of 

tkij Eiij'pt Biploratiaa KunA 

3 ./oiirndJ', VJI, Gf^- 

* Tbi* iMt 10 [nililifihiid iu a fipecid voltimo of the TFof; ojid a/ AT Kfih. 

* Qutoell. E7 Kah. tip. 13^ H. 

Joum. of Egypt, Arch vnt 3 
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Btnclc together with Biich poor mud as the uoighboiurhiMMl ntfoidoiL ThoKf niiniiaro ru'itttngefj 
on either side of a broad way iet at right [uig]e» to the face of the gebol. ThU way aeemM 
provided to connect a Ptoicmnie 5peo8 hiitI temple, jmrtly built up agmnst the geUel 
nncl founded hv Ptolemy lA (Eucrgetes 11)'. and a Gmail square structure' bearing the 
cartiouches of Rtmiessea II, commonly known as tiie The humiea were cnvoreil 

in with tunnel vaulta, the bricks espechLlly made for such a pvirpnse still lying aliout; they 
do not indicate by any clabonicion of pltm that they were ever more than a military' or 
possibly monastic settlement TlTe atone work of the speos i® moet liberally Hc?oted with 
crosses and other CJirlstian emblems, whilst Inrgt' qnanTiities of Rnman and Coptic pultery 
are lying orcjimcL The lay out of the place suggests that its arigin is military', standing os 
it di'>es on ihtt‘‘road to the mines; and iLm [Hjsition is stich^ so iinconifortfible. so well 
removed from water, that no doubt It cnmiuended itseilf tu the iLicetics of the Thebaid, 
these worshippers of s4^u:itor, dirt and discomfort. 

It seems to be generally admitted that El-Kab did autually lift at the river end of a 
road leading to the mines, but ia it known what, course that rr^jul iios the n>ad ever 
l>een tniced and to what ndnes ditl it leml ? la tbm'e not something hero for EgyplologistJi 
to make cleiir? 

The upper part of the little edifiia^ of II called the ^Amnmm, evidently 

ruined at an early date and reoonstnicte<L "No mscriptino tells the <kte of this ivconstmction, 
but the masonry anil t^xd-marlid indicate a Ptolemy, Thn building faces the cast 
and has had a portico built befere it of which only thif grout]tl plan lie made out, but 
this |iorticOj the Ptolemaic temple above refomht to, and the similar addition nnule to the 
western front of the neighbouring temple L of Amenophis III ail tend to Smpresa upon ns 
how' much building activity was carried on at El-Kab into quite a late period. 

We must now return to the roadway and may observe at M aevernl pieces of fallen rock 
on which are a few hieroglyphs and a considerable number of figures of boutx, animals and 
other things of an early type bruised on the Kick with hard stone. 

Passing eastward we lose trace of the roadway. This hus been cumpletely obliteratod 
by the occasional feorrenta. Crfjsaing the torrent bed we come to an upstanding rock, N, N, 
The torrent now makes im occaBioDa] passage on the north side of this ruck but fn times 
past has clearly flowed in great, volume on the south side. The ruck bears on its face a vast 
quantity of inscriptions, aLso prehistoric btiata, men. animals,, etc. 

At t) lies ft low ridge of rock also bearing a large twxly of inscriptions^ ftime of a very 
CKrly tjyw. At P may still be seen considerable rcuiains of ancient pottoiy, greatly din liniabod 
in qnantity during the last few years. 

On the north side of the valley at V a tank bos been sunk in the rwk and steps leading 
fbwm 'The water in this hink is vciy aalt. At the Lime the torrent flows down the valley, 
which I am told occuk) about ouce in fifty years (I saw the last downpour in IWUl), this 
tank is quite Bubmergod. 

The map was made in Ihflti at which time the railway from Luxor to Assouan had not 
been begun. An ancient roadway, now quite nbliteiuteil by the railway, conM be traced 
lying eoHt of the cultivated land, parallel with the river. This road can still be clearly seen 
and IB in fi^equent use behmd the isolated hill at El-Riiquab, on the top of wliiuh stands 
the domed tomb oi Sheikh Qfizi. This piece uf the old road has Imppily eocapetl the 
ttUentions of Urn ruilway makeni. Below the dome of Sheikh Q(ki. Q, towards the river, ace 
' LiTarUB, I>enhft(iltr, In] {plmih Text iv. 38. - pimt only, CIk 
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romanjsf of a thick wall of iai^o bricks on a niLindatioii of stotje. In tlie clifl‘ ovei'kanging 
tho Nile iH a totah cut horiTrontally into t.ho vtiy bad uiudfitoae alifll Doubtless the imigh 
aurfhcea of thb? tomb were originally |]l»stored,as was the case with the interior of so many 
Ilf the toniiw in the range at F, The passage of time and the aiimbling of the santlstone 
rock have oblEterat^d all inscriptions or wall di-awings. May it be that the chick wall was 
built encioae this tomb on the land aide, the at-eep clitf fi>rming its protection towanls 
the river^ The tomb muBt have Ijcen one of cnnsidemble importance if we are judge fay 
the Trifissivenesiii of the eiiclo&ing wall The position of the wall precltides the idea that it 
was a structure for defenco. It is evident that this hi I fa crowned by the dome of Sheikh 
W'AS made use of as an ontlock. a [xtint wc shall come to later otL 

But not only are there nujjiy mastahaa and tombs laige and small of the Egyptian 
manner to he fonnd, chieUy grouped at F iind in the valley behind it, within the cnclnaiire 
wall of El-Kiih, and ns'ar the temple marked G; but upon many of those shouldem of the 
hills aa at R, S, T are tombs of a very primitive typCi, Biogs of rough sbone^ picked fi'om 
the hill Lops are placed round the shallow graves. Mr I’Sreeu ilesoribea these iis “ rings of 
etones,“ or "graves euiroiindcd by circular wails of dry st-onea*’ It is rather a compliment 
t-D descrihe these roughly placed str>nes a^''walls/' The number of these graves on the 
hills At R is quite considenible. Asisisted by Dr Seliweinfufth we examined many; we found 
in the shallow graves a few bones, which Dr Sehweiufitrth conaidured to be human, very 
dihipidatei]; Imt nothing whatever by which an apprciimiition a dale could be made*'^ 
It seemed probable that all hod la^en rifle<i and ven- llkel}' LhaL jackalsj. wolves, etc;, had 
finished the work; indeefi in such shallow graves the wild anicualg may have done all the 
n!N;repsainr riding. On the cpficstte side of the Nile, west of Hie^aconpc^Li5, similar type^f of 
burial rnay be seen upon the LibjTUi hiliii. 

Let ii« return to the nuadwaysL That which we {^nnt fail to ohsenT and bave described 
above j rims away eastward. Another, oblitemted by the mil way to Amotion, ran more 
or less parallel with the Nile and is still very manifest in the valley behind Sheikh Qu^i. 
T have been al'-Tig, on the tmsi side of the Nile, nearly all the way from Luxor to AHsouan, 
ujid Aswuon to hbdfa; the whole way wo conn? upm tracca of the ancient ttwnlway, and 
upon moat likely places we find inecTiptirjns cut iijKjn the ounatamling piwt^a of n>ch; or in 
many cases setublances done by bruising with a hard stone, of aolmids. boivLs,. men, etc,j 
coin muni V colled " prehisteric;.*' Are tlusy all [jrehiatone f In the valley behind Ei-K.iLb, in 
odditiun to the rock inscriptiona at M, N jind 0, we find onuther oolltfcLlun iit W, Hort^ 
there stands a sandstone rock full forty feet high and completely isulated frum ibe hill clooc 
behind it. At shoulder height and on the side of the mck looking towards the Nile is a 
aeries of liietaglyphic graffiti,, including the cartouche of King Pepi II. On the other side 
uf the ruck are many ifCMialled prehisrtoric figure.a of hcostfi and mcn^ This rock is known 
lis the Burg "pig^'on-housc*'' A foai: tmek posses by this rock which is 

ixjcftsionally used by iho^ who, coming from higher np the river, arc making their way to 
Luxor; they save a considerable distiuide by deserting the river fasnik. 

At IT on the buck of a little recess out on a low lull side is etiU cleariy to be read the 

^ hoWEiVrr &ciawi5i.VFea'ni Griibcr lisr In ZniK^^nyt fur A’l4no^j^V; xsii 53B et Jtr'r;y,j 

Olid Ilia recently ;iahtiiiliia1 •uKlf^vitenfn Vn cL f|. 

* We must Out fcirget iJiai lIjc broose of Pejii 11, now m the Caira Mmiinuu, w«h found at 

JJirrJU?0DjN.>lj5u. 1*0 w<3 oiay be Jubtlied in balievbir that liis intereato- were ExbUidudl la both eblefl of 
thfi Xilp, 
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name nf CbtM>[)s of the Fourth DyrftEty'* The itn wbiisU this is ineiBeiJ^ likia that 

on iivhioh mofft iusoriptiooB at the Biirg el-flaitiini uae Inwrihetl, nppeiiT^ hu frail liuit one 
Ciinnot at tirsl. credit the njitiquity of those little thinga. 

From the Burg el'KauiAiQ another track leads through little mcky gorges and, avtiiding 
the hill on which stands the ilome of Sheikh Qihsh comee out fipin the Nile near to l^fCi. 

A thing which helps ns to refllisto the importance of EI-KB^b in remote timefi i^ to Luke 
a note of the various watching-places which must have been (established! for sentinels. I^t 
us begin near lo Kl-KAb itaell 

On the top of the biil of tombs marked F on Pi IV^ has Ikch ii atmeture nf some siae* 
built with large briclcFi and giving a most comprr:henaive qmtlook. It is qiLiLe pcsssible and 
indeed very likely that tbifl building hfia been patched and resuscitated several times; 
there an^ the large bricks to do it with lying just below, but the style »f pirts cd the work 
suggests a high antiquity® If we follow along the river bank fitmthwiird we arrive, at 
at a most commanding beadlandH. and here again we find remains of a stnlcLure of large 
bricks (bim which the road up and down the river is completely ooromandedt and irom 
which it would liave been easy to signal, not ouiy to Hieraconpolis on the wjiat„ but, to give 
warning to lill-KAb itself Fitiiu the point U the land-ruada from Luxor could l» observcil 
and at the same time KI'EAb was well in sight. 

2. The site of the temples wutiun the city. 

At the time that our work of investigation was Ijcgun (January Hi. the Temple 

Gixiiipj msirked A on the map, PI. IV, presented for the most port a Ikirl}' even surfaop 
of atone fragments; in n few plocfa pieces of wall declared themselves and at the northern 
end wore, find still are, a few blixrka which had formed part of the atone ceiling of the three 
sanctuaries of the temple of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 

Perhaps the earliest notice of the Temple Group giving some little detail is to be found 
in the DescripHon tie Ou the temple platform the travellers observed two ranges 

of three colniims each still surmounted by their architraves (evidently in the Hjqjostyle 
Hall), walla with roof-slabs 40 ul long in position^ and other remains. At the time of 
Belzoni'a viait likewise a landing colnninB were eeen (and drawn by him'), tviof or ceiling 
stones were still in position and many other considerable fragments existed*. Tlieae w^eie 
Bubsequentlj knocked down ^md reduced to their present state of degradfitiun during the 
enlightened adminbrt,ration of ilehemat Ali and Ismail. Materials for the building of sugar 
factoriea being requirefd, the stones worth taking for that pinptwe were appropriated. 

The Sfindatruie of which the temples were built waa quarried for the moat part from the 
ueighbonring hilU It is a miserably weak and doubtless, with the rrmgli procedure 
made use of when the temples were pillaged mote stone was broken than waa token away. 
In result, the Boor of that part of the temple which had been roofed, was now' coverci'l to a 
depth of at. least a metre with broken fragments, whiki the columns of the Hvpostyle Hall 
were ground down or broken to the same level* thus leaving but little trace of the unnsiml 
and rather clahorato plan now' revt:u;iliHb 

^ Publwhi'd by Tmf Savqe ui tbw p/ the a/ xsi flPSO), lOti- 

110 and FI. I. 

See a refrriMn» tu tbia haildiitiy in Jaurjuit, ni, 81 eitrocEcd from a hftok pcblisLod itt 1743^. 

» (Eri. Paxckotjcthk) AntiqttiiiL^ PI m , Teite i, 347-y. 

* Fiatet ifliutmtiPS fi/thi\ asd Operaltmitt Fl. XLL iVbrrafrW, pp, 
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Of particular value to me in recovering the phin were the collections of drawings and 
notes of EI-Kiib made by Hay and Burton in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
and now preserved in the British Museum AdiL MS. 25632, 25G47, 25648. Among them 
is a rough plan of the Temple Group with many notes (drawing no. 4 in 25647) and o plan 
of the Group drawn roughly to sesde (drawing na 9 in 25648); 1 would likewise mention 
the Lane drawings A«i<L MS. 34083, 34086 vol. rv, especially a View of Eileithyia in the 
latter volume.^ 

It may here be stated that in clearing the sanctuaries we fonnd that sundry of the 
doorways in this pirt of the temple had been built up with crude brickwork. We also 
found evidences of buriai.s in the Hypostyle Hall, the graves being formed of thin, crude- 
brick walls, resting on the pavement of the hall. We could not find traces of port of this 
hall hanng been adapted for a church. One must presume that the interior was in the 
customary way used as a shelter for houses and the juivement being soon oovnrwi with 
earth the graves would not, when they were made, appear to be above ground level. They 
were made before the roof slabs fell in. os fragments of these were lying over the graves. 
Pieces of. apparently, Roman glass were also found. 

Before we begin to describe the Temple Group and give the result of the excavations, 
it will assist the reader if a general description of the site be given. This cannot be dune 
better than by quoting the words of Mr F. W. Green*: 

Tlie sectiomi laid bare by the trencboi aiui pits shew that the temples were built on a small elevation 
t>f yeHowiah sandy eday. Tlie groat eiiulotiure wall stAOils on, for the most pari, aud enclonei^ nmilar s&udy 
ulay. On the top of the beforo-mciitiouod small elevation a layer or bank of aond waa accumulated in 
pr^btoric times. During the formation of this lamk the jArt on which the templee now stand was not 
net apart as a sacred spot. The ash jars found here seen* to have l>een used merely for domestic purpoeea, 
their coutents hardly suggetting ofloringM made to the local gneja. The surface of the ground, which has 
lieeu dug over by the and which towards the N. and E. is ettoloaed by a curved double waU, 

preseuts a very tumbled apiiearance, uouaiating of ahallow depreaaiomi with piles of potahcnls oihI stoiios. 
Amongst these may he found Ntonaa used for poimdiug, oblong stones on which wheat was ground, 
ocoudunally vaae-bornrs and diorite axe-beads of the arohaio period. 

From the examination of the sections expoaed in the pits and tronchesi, we are aide to get a very Cur 
idea of the history of the town of El Kub, 

^The absence of any remains in the lower strata later than the archaic period, on the spot where the 
temples now stand, shews that it was regarded oa holy at an early period, at which time it must have 
presented the appearance of a sandy elevation rising slightljr above the surrounding ycM. It d«ieis not 
appear to have been fenrwl in till after the prehistoric period, as the ' ash jars’ found in the upper strattim 
of the aaud layer seeni, judging by their contents, to be merely domestic t'resels and not o&riuga deposited 
on a sacred spot At some time, however. In the early historic jjoriod the elevation was set apart as sacred, 
as the strata formed by the Old Kiugdi>m town, which must have grown with rapidity in or about the 
11 Ini Dynasty, occupied a roughly circular space, one quarter of which is now enclosed by the double 
wall. Tlio rest must have extended wrecwanl on ground now ucx:upied by the Kile, but which at the 
beginning of the Old Kingdom was diy land. That this is the case may ho soon from the sections ex]Hieed 
in the Nile liank, west of tlio south west angle of the temple ntichMure [C«. wall V on plan in Jovnutl^ vii, 
PL 1 X 3 . The oirl town mtut also extend under the great enclosare wall from the point where it cuts the 
curved double wall and fri»ni them* Uiwards the river. The mrved wall may be rither the original Okl 
Kingdom one, nr a later wall following its course which, sldrting the north side of the little eminence on 
which the temples stand, bent round passing where is now the groat enclosure wall and so westward to tbs 
ground now covered by the river. The two small walls on the east aide of the tomplea may have been port 

< Jnno/es da Strnce da* Aniiqnitit, tom. VI, 261 tt $eq. As I have adopted a different method of 
orientation from Mr Green, less exact but 1 think more cunvenient, 1 have here and there altered bis 
statements a little. 
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of tbJM. r tliiuk tiiore jh evidBuct tint! tln> high walLi iJiia» ov*qr the ciirrifd onts^ [ThiH aJterwevflij< 
proved t« U the oaae. See tlie pEmi H li uited 44]xjvii.] Tiitii wme iidirt of teiupli- eudtutifo minted 
Wure the one now ^Uindlii^ 1 think pruhobln, in it ofientatiou nmy have bwm n^MJ; iiift>,mit firiin 
the adn of the prutseiiT. tpnjplc;* ivnd did not ouchioo t}ie Atwreti lako hot kvjit along the Uij« of tlte dotiUe 
walls above muoiiooed, tlie town wall warf made to serve oa ]Ptrt of the oneliKure at thix 

iKilnt. The desire to folhiw th« oti wdl as fer lian given ms, T think, tu tlm fjeinl which lLhi 

cnctuaLmi wall of the tBuiplns nmkfta at the aiift of tlie liin^e temple," 

So far Mr Green, Let ua now refer to tlie niaji of EJ-KAb, PL IV, tmd.it vril] beMcn 
Lhnt At the easb of ihfi anqjent town standa the gratip of temples the detuil of which 
fa ahawn in PL YL Two of these lie uide by side* They are anrroimded bj a wall which 
for convenit^nce I will call wall X, end Ming' a rectangular apace. In the extT¥-me south¬ 
east comer of this eticlosiire we find tho renntins of u amall Letnple, A,, its axis at fight- 
anglps with thfjse of the large tcmplesi Ontaide this wall lies yet imoliW, Y. nnt so 
oecumtely laid oirt as a rectangle. The wall T encloses not only all that has been before 
desi'riberl, but also the saeTS<l Jake which lies to the cast of the t-crnple greup^ luid in 
addition n building, set on a low mound, the axis uf which is at right angles with the 
axis of tho large teniplea, but its plan JenTCS the use of the structure a niiatter of conjtjctiin?* 
Nearly twfi-tbirds of the north pri of the wall Y is destroyed and more than hat! tlie 
west wall; the north-west angle of tlie enclosure where the walls met, ia utterly gone. 

It Arill be observed that the still sniriving part of the double wull which had hereurf^ne 
enclosed thi- ancient town whb cut across at right angles by the northern section of ihtt 
wall \ ■ that, on the other hand (as Mr (Ireen has statcui), the north-east port of wail X 
which embniced only the temples, was almost Lf not actually on the line of the double wall 
The HLcrcti lake ia thus left oiitdde and now lies l?etwefin walk X and Y. k it nnreatyjiuihlc 
to surmise, iis Mr Green does, that the euatern sijction of the wall X really represents the 
enclosure of the tomplea in the days when the town was shut in by Its double walk and 
the teiuplea were grouped on a alight eminence within tl^o doubleValJa; and that at a 
later period, very considerably later as I bebeve, the larger mdosiiri^waH V was cartied 
right into uiid over pj^rt of the ,ili| town f The same aob^cratic hand that deciJeil bo cut 
through the very middle of the old town by building the great enclosure walla cxercked 
ita piwer in takmg posaesrion of a jmrt of the tovm itself and can verting it to the use of 
the enlarged and glorified temples. 


It will be seen that there are four gateways to be traced through the wall Y, each of 
them placed in some rfdation to the temples withiiL In the eiiat wall m a gateway and 
one corresponding oppieite in the west. The lowest courses of Eftoue work srill remain (n 
vUu in each case. Tlie south wall is pierced by two gateways elose together. One of thcnL 
is on the iwis of the larger temple which, as Ino* before boon shown* k undoubtedly the 
axis of its Eir older predecessfir. The other k. approximateW* on the aik nf Lki- smaller 
temple, rmmcdmtely to the west of the temples and still enchased by the wall Y wo find 
remains of brick walls of considerable mass and length, Tu o of these lie parallel with esch 
other, but what they may have lieen a part of it k now imptiSMihk- to say* so Lhoroa^yv 
has uU this region been exhaa.'ited by the mfMkhin. ® ^ 

Yhe foundations of a HmaJl square structure. D* can be trawl immEKllately to tbo north 
of these walk. It may represent the site of a little temple. There are alsn m front of tlm 
smaller Lempl^ that of Amenophia If renudns of foundations which are suggestive of a 
bttle temple. L, but fliandmg very much in the way of the entrance. 

ScQ aJiM) tbo plmi of EI-Kib, vu, p| tx. 
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llie narth blojik of tbtr wail Y BtilJ rises^ ju^t at tke point where it cuts the old double 
Willi, some eight metres above the grotind. It wup up to a hundred yeura ainoc imd less, 
aJmrii!;it buried by the mounding up of houses tij^'niunt Eiddciices of its condition, at that 
lime can be cmoed up>u itB surlkce, but all these are fast diitnppearing, and indeed it 
cannot be long before the few large pieces still reoiaming of thifl wall entirely collapse. 
The lower conrsas of eaten bj' the salt and dampness freni inhEtiation, are yielding to 
the pnesaure above. Parting in the midst, conaiderabls aticea of the wall have slid forward 
at rh'-ir base and now recline against the [jortion that still muinuduB its verticality- Other 
puts are leaning fomani ont. of the vortical and thiTenteu before long to totter and fall to 
desLnictioiL 

Of Ihe ei^t part of wall Y all the upper portion has fallen, aud the semtb wndt can in 
mEtny {larta cnly be tracpxi by the spade, whilst the west ia a little less niinwl. but where, 
as shown on the plan, the north and west walls an? gone, they are absolutely removed and 
pits of fl considerable depth, over which ts still scattered a mass of broken put.aherds, toko 
the place of the mound which heretofore rose so high as. to cover the giaat cnclosure’Wall 
of the town. The ^fcfl'e^Jl‘A‘^digge^^ have indeed committed devastation in this place. 

It may here he mentioned that in the year 11KI4, we aunk n snund i n g -pit partly on 
ttnd partly insidt? the lice nf the west wall of the Great Enclienire, B on PL IV, whon.- it 
bad bean destroyed, about 30 m. &e3tu the river bank. TTie spt L marked G on the pbn 
of KbKrtb pnhlLhed with the descriptioti of the remilts in the and is close to thi> 

little square bouse fwxth a doinej belongiiig to the Ucpurtmeiit of Antiquities) shown on 
our map, PL IV* .Supposing* as I do, that the great wall b con tern p<.sntneous with the birge 
temple, tjf, of the Twentv'-sixth Dynasty, the aurhice level on which the wall was placed 
wauitl, w^hvu not coverwi by the hDuties of the bvwii. be below the present tuirliwe level, 
whilst the mnsa of e:irtb femmed by the houees, becoming in the iHis^age of time more and 
more soaked bv successive Nile hoods* would yield more and mure to the fiujwrincamlH’iit 
weight. The potteiy found at the very bottom of our soimdiug suggests that the earth we 
had la^en piercing thruagh Iml at one time been very soft und wet. 

In the same year a luiinbiT of soundings wore made Ln the floor of the temples by 
Professor Savee and mpelf. The pijaitions of the VEirioiis pits wdth 5t«3fcioiLs are marked on 
the plan. Pi. VI, and a detailed aeoonnt of eaeb is given in the da Sermce des 

Aiitriqtrit£&. vi, 2(^5-^70^ Here it neerl only be said that A and S. on the axis of the 
larger temple, jjassed first thrtJUgh the jwivemont, which in B was intact, 1 GO thick, and 
reached the undisturbed geliel about S O. C, outeidc the south whJI of the ny]KMtyle Ilal 
disclosed the face of the foundation coursee of the Hall covered by rubbish freiii the 
destruction of eighty years ago t It conBUfted i>f four counaes of wdl-wToiight blticks, some 
of which were re’-u^tul stones of the temple uf Dyn. X VITT. The ■" Hykiioa sphinx in the 
('’mro llnsenni was dug up close to this sqiot On and about the ceuEml axis nf the smaller 
temple, that of Amenophii^ U. we sank the three pits 0 (L-slmped)* K tuid R Here there 
WEIS a fltnne jiavemonl of 'GO followed by brick-work. The ODdistiirbed gebel wria met with 
at 5’0 to a-25. Wc thus dug pits on hvo fines at right suigles with one another, A. B freiu 
wmth te north and G, B, F from eiwt te west, all within the urea of the two temples and 
leading nn te think that they ^t^x^d u slight natutul eminence. 

' See Jwwj-^kiL vn, fiO. " Ajh<ui^« dti drj Aatiquii^t, vt, 245, 370. 

s In tbi& iiLJCtHiut ilie foHnwing c«rTertsai>Mre rwquitMl* 4!071. 17,/rw 0 lu -05 e. rpccd ut -05c. ■ in 
L 14, fnr 5m read i m 'T0c.t pi L ft*/br pit V read (Mt fi. 
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3. The Templk: or AHfiSoPKts II, 

In studying tLtf plans it will be obserrod that there are two separnt'! buildingf^ lyings 
side by aide^ their axes parallel, their entrancee facing the same way. 

The baihiing lying to the west is the oldest of the existing ruins, its northerij ex¬ 
tremity dating frorii Amennpbis U. It is meet cenvenieut, and pei'^lia|jfi best uncletuUxKl 
by the reader, if for the iiorfiosea of description we ajiproach the building by Its chief 
entrance and describe the structure Eia it doTcbps itself before him. The inevitable 
Rfimeascs II put bis mark on the already existing temple as upon most others m 
Egypt, and that in his customaty stap-duah Ikdhiuu. Under his luduence the temple of 
Aracnophis IT was somewhat changed, What itw plan was 1 caiuiut in idl respects ftthrm^ 
hut very much i>f the original waa left It will he sufficient to describe the mins as thej* 
now are. The w'hIIs rise but Uttlc raum than a metre above the level of the ancient 
pavement^ a fitate of things partly due to the recent taking away of stones (ciet; p, 201, 
partly to tlie vety miserable quality of the sandstone of which they were built, a inatA'iriiil 
got in the immedhite neighbourhood: one should add that the strong impregnation of I ha 
gnumd with salt has completed the deiitruction, turning, ns it di>e&, atone into powrier aud 
oven disintegrating granite. 

A study of the plan show'S iia that the temple front consisted of a small pylon with the 
iiaual towers fl unki ng tha central doorw^ay. Passing through the doorw’ay we enter the 
ruins of all open court with a covered colonnade on either hand; the remains uf four 
colnmns are seen on our left and of three on onr tight 

The columns on the right are, not improbablyi in their original position, hut sadly 
knocked about by Ttamesaes IT These columns are polygons pjf twenty sides, goinl 
examples of work of the Eighteenth 0yuasty, They sLind on the custoinnry Hat base. 
A vertical coluinn of hieroglyphs was inscribed on the shafe^, but these and the surface of 
the drums have been, deeply pecked all over to give a key to a thick coat of plnstor laid 
on by Rameifsaes II wbrn he rotuotlelled this part of the structure and set up, on the 
opposite silk of the court, certain other coIddidb corresponding in padiiemT but of the 
bulbous outline in tushion in his day. Ai§ it was a uulversal mle to cover all stone work 
with thin gcBso as a basis for the painted decoration, it would not, when the building was 
newly arranged^ have been possible to tell that these columns, vamped out in plaster, were 
not aa solid as their more modem neighbours acroae the courtyard. 

The wall which enclosed the court ou the west and stood behind the columns of 
Harnesses 11, is pierced by two doorways very near together Tlie position which the 
doors occupied in relatiou to the wall face cun still he tnicedT and judging hv this we 
see that whiint the southem door o^iened outward (which leads ns to suppose there was 
some chamber here) tho northern opens inward and therefore, acconling to the wav 
doors >yen: hung in Egypt, a doorway opening to the os tenor of the building. There is 
not now any tmee of the waits that may have enuloatid the room into which the sotithcni 
dour opened. 

The eastern w'all enclosing the court was entirely removed when the larger temple was 
bqilt. 

As we enter the court now hemg deaerihed, we see directly in front of tui the rcnmiiia 
of ft jiortal giving access to the Hypostylc Hall, iUid may obaerve in pasiing that the wall 
euclrjsing the west ride of the court is not a jiart of the south wall of the Hypostyk Hall 
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but umrely butte up ugamsi. it^ Tbis pdrtai had befnrp it a fwrcb, the reinainB of Tvhiub 
show two piers, FectaDg:ular m pkn sjid receded, as though prepared for the hanging of 
dnxira. The west face^f the right pier atill haa on it sculpture in low relief, the legs of a 
standing figure in vtny good style, which is not, however^ like that of the early Eight^^nth 
DynEistj hut is of the same type as we find on the columns of the Hypostyle Hall of the 
large temple. In fact of the Twenty-sixth ThTiasty. Projecting &om these pierSj eust and 
west, are bh-teks of atono which may iKJssihly Ibrin part of a screen wall. 1 he w'all In which 
is the doorway of the Hypostyle Hall has a hand ^)f inscription in sunk relief of greatly 
Inferior work whereon the uame of the ini^?Titable Ramesses II appears. It cannot be 
doubted that these piers are an adilition and were put in at the same time that the gresit 
temple was rebuilt. 

The Hyiwistyle ia an apartment nearly twice os bug aa it is wide- Its roof was 
suppnrted by three columns on either hand and a Sf^uare pier* The entrauce to the Hall 
is marked by some rather unusual arrangements about tlie doorway, two thin wing walla 
having been built at right angles with the south wall and giving the effect, to those who 
entered, of i^iasing ttirough a wail of great thickuesa. This arraagement does not seem to 
be part of the original design. 

The square piers betbre referred to ore on a line with the columns, and probably 
forme<l a sort of porch to the doonvuy which pierces the middb of the north wall of the 
HyqKistyle* Cartouches of Ramossea 11 are found on these piem. 

The wall on our right is pierced by a dwrway broken through, giving a paamge to the 
court of the large temple. The wall on our left ia pierced by two doorways, each of them 
opening into a piece of building abided on the west side of the original temple (the walls 
of this are built np against Uie iasuriptioii on the saiuetuaiy walls) by Ramesses II mid 
containing a stair which, no doubt, led tu the flat ruofa Passing through the ^lourway in 
the north end of the Hypostyle Hall, we enter the rnile-chambor to the three sanctuaries. 
The atone ceiling of thia nwin was carried by tvro columns. Its ntirtheni wall is pierced 
by three doorways giving access to the ganctuaries. its east waif on our right, la pierced 
by a doorwsiv, not original, which gives access bo the Hy postyle Hall of the large templa 

The sanctuaries dc side by side. Across the north *?mln of these rooms nina a aUme 
shelf. On the front of this is the cartouche of Raraesses LL The east rnkom hml a shelf on 
ihc west iiide with cartouche of Harnesses 11. Under the north “Csist and north-west 
angles of the north wall of this temple Mr Quibelt discovered foundation deposits of 
Amenophia II h On its outer face and on the outer face of the west wall enukeing the 
sanctuaries are on inscription and car touches of EUmessee II- 

4. Tui: Temple of A«E?JOFms TI ; FCRTiiEfi dkttau^ 

It hiia bncu already statoi that there was a gateway 0, through the enclosing ViaW 
of the temples (Y), closely adjoining on the w^est to the gateway F (See PI. V) which stands 
on the axis of the Twenty-si sth I^ynosty temple; but searching round about this second 
gate we did not find any objects of iutetest. 

M»Vin tr our way northw^ard ftrun this gateway we see before us the niined pylon of the 
temple of Ajuenophis II ; hut Jiret we oncouuter the remaJus of a smoJl building E on 
PL II which almost blocks the door The atmetnre was rectangukr lo plan ; the stones 

i Seo Qcih Hiii.^ £{ Kabt p. 16 and Pis. I aftd XXL 

JimiTi. of Egypt, .4rcX Till. 
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ftirtuing tha b[ise of th,<; waJU^ one stontj thicks little better thzm poivcler. Nothing to 
indicate the use of this building revealed iteelf 

We come to the Pyioii. The lower port of the ^jyhm waa caaed with stone^ siud, with 
ila back touching this stnietnn; there waSj on our left, u, veiy much miDeti little block 
sunnounlod byn black granite figure of a scribe thirteen inebeu high in the usual jv|Dattirig 
pitsilion having a ecrolt uenKSS the kneea Round the jiejlei^tiil la & prayer ttt Nekhehet 
for fiinentl offerings and to tho grtiitt. ci>mp£iiiy of the goris. The uioat legible bits are the 
three tblluwing lines which givo the mmie and titles of the deceased, lie wa*!! " priest of 
Mont the Lord of Hennonthis, and clerk of the svorks in the temple of Nekhebut." tfis 
name w^iis “Mevu son of the scribe Aui” and he was “bora of the iDueicinn-pricsteiB of 
Sobk Nab-nofir." T scut the statue to the Biitiah Mui«ain (see frinde to the E^^ptw.n 
Galtmieff —jSbiifjpiJO'f'—lllOfl, no. 721) emd nui indebted to Sir E. Wallis Budge for trans¬ 
lating the inijcription- 

Pasaiiig through the lioorway of the pylon, we find ourselves in the Ibrecoiirb of the 
temple put into shape by Tlanleases II, as before related. Iiiimediately in front of ua W'e 
aee a sort of porch which wiis erected over the doorway giving entnujoe to the Hyptjflfcyle 
Hftll This f^orch remaiiiH to n height of but little over a metre* The sculpture npnn it 
is of excellent wnrkmaiiijhj|] in low relief, and evidently belongB Ui the j>eritid of the 
rcnaiBeunce which took place in the Tw^enty-si^th DyTiasty. The^w-all agiiinsi which this 
jx>rch was built haa upuu it a horizonbJ band of inaefiption in which the oirtauche of 
Ramesaes II can lie made out, but the poor stone is eaten to powder by saline incrastivtinua, 

Passuig through the porch and doctrway, wo enter the Hypi>style Hall which, like most 
other parts of this temple, is a melancholy scene of rutn. The original structure which 
was almost certainly of the time of Amen aphis IT, must have been ruthlessly pulled about 
by Ramesses TT and in a cheap and nasty stylo; now that the Widla but little exceed 
a metre in height, it is indeed hard to define what the original atraclure w'as like; hut, as 
Id the forecourt, the changes made were considerable The poor ijuaJiiy of the stone, 
eaten to jKjwdor by salt, and the nivages of the atone-gettcri in f^uEiist of materml for the 
sngar mills have added to the troubles. 

The thin slabs of stone whiuli we can trace right and left as wo enter this hall, seem to 
have been parts of a cheap way of impressing the spectator with the idea that lie was 
IMasiug through a thick and mbstJvntial pylon. A little exauiinaticin revealed that the 
recesses formed by the skihs had h&aa tilled in with brick earth, cnide bricks etc. When 
all this was new, plastered, whitened and [jossibty covererl with painted figures, the effect 
for many veara would have been quite imposing, at least as good as that of the colunniB 
niFidc out in plaster in the forecourt, to w'hich we have been aliv4Miy in traduced. What 
we may call an economy m mugiiiticunce may be ohservcrl at a date earlier than that i<f 
this doorway. At the temple of S5leb (Ainenophis DI) in the province of Oongola, 
truly inagniticienl ruins of a building of the same type and giandenr as the temple njf 
Luxor. Tlie pylons at this temple were not solid towers, hut were built In cells and coni- 
puratively loose stuff was thrown into them; so long as the outer wnlU were perfect, and 
good st-Qul walls they were, the fraud waa uot to bo detectcrl. 

The ceiling of the HyfXjstyJe Hall was supported by sijc ctiluinns, three on either hand, 
followiTd by two reotaiigular plUars Viearing the Gartouche of Ramtaaes II, which seem to 
have been arranged to fonii, pt’rhapa, a porch to the tlnorway bei ond. This doorway gave 
upon an ante.room to the three sanctnary chambers which closed ihnt end of the tempk. 
On these ckunbers^ within and without, wo find the cartouches of AmenophiH Jl- 
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5. Thk Gr£at Thiiple of GvkasjTies XX.VI—XZX. Date ani> 

KELATIOX 'SO TGE TeMPLE OF AilENOPHlS LL 

Parallel with the temple Aiitenophis IT. but lyuig to the east oi it, are the reiuaiQB 
of ii very much larger bnildiug, the greater part of which him been eomiuoncetl, tiiongb 
not aU of it brought to completion, at one time. Upon l'ragu:ient& of the eonuce is to 
found the cart*oiiche of Xectanehi^? of the Thirtieth Dynasty* Mr Qtiibell describes this 
building tis the temple of Keetanebas; I thinJi, however, that I can prove that it was 
begun a good deal before his time. 

We must alwjLys keep in mind that an inscription or sculpture on the wnlb of an 
Egyptian building do not necessarily hi the date of that building. The masonry in Egypt 
Was not put together in the same tiiAnnor as it was by Roman mnsons or by men working 
under their inHuence. All Eurotiean peoples have differed in their method from the Ancdent 
Egyptians. 

In Rgypt^ from the earliest times with which we are acquainted, blixrka of stone were 
cni^fully cut cut of the quarry of the approximate dimeuflions which would be required to 
fit certain specified pirts of the hnildiiig for which they were destinwl. The blocks were 
always got out of the quarry too large by several centimetres in every dimensioD. This 
WAS Vlane so that they might lye baudletl without danger to the angles ‘ for it does not 
ap|>ear that cither the quany-men or the masons ou the building were acquaiTitml with 
the iiae of " tackie " to lift and move the blocks. 

When they arrived at their dtatination, the bottom face of the hlocfc.'i was prepared for 
the places they were to occupy in the wall, whilst their ends wen; cut nmre or lesa verticul 
to receive the fuljoinijig blocks. That which would become the exp<Hed feme of the block, 
was left in the rtmgh, and 5Wi were the backs. 

In this state the blocks wen; pushed up an incline to their destined place in the 
wall- Inside the building the wall surfaces surroiiDding yon were quite rough; outside 
the SUHUi 

In this wav the whole building, walls and columns, wim constnicteti, Thera followed 
the masons whose duty it was, both out.ride and in, to cut off the superfluous rough 
fliirfoces and to chisel every block down to a tolembly smooth face. This l^eing done, the 
chi.sellcd faces were smoothed by rubbing until a suffieiently oven surface whs arrived at 
for the draaghtsmon to draw upou tbo standing w'all the inscriptions or scenes which the 
sculptors were afterwanls to caiwc. 

At, EbKAb the cartouehee of Kectanelwjs are on fallen stoncfl frum the cumice. The 
building, mcluding the comice, must have been finished as a stnictar©, right up to that 
level before the cartoachee were cut. Due of these was on a stone fallen firtm the extreme 

north east comer. 

On the ptrtico which is built agaliiat the south wall «f the H)qKistyle Hall we bud the 
cartouches of Darius {Dyu. XXVll) and Akfiris XKIX). Thia portico was mi 

exceedingly thin piece of masrmiiL 1 venture to assort that the soiitb w ail of the Uypostyje 
Hall must needs have eiist«l before the little portico was set up. The Bypostyle Hall is, 
therefore, older th^in Darius or Ak^rns, stili more, therefore, dees it precede Nectanebos, 
In view of what ia above stated and other evidences of the mosniuy. 1 venture to date the 
large temple us a building of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 

It has olreadv been stated that there are remains of a considerably earlier building, or 

4—2 
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nnoR^ probably of t wn hundio^i imdiT the tixisliug niitui To ^ork our way backwaTrls up 
the Inddt^r of tmit% wt* may oltterve,. nsecl up in the foiindat.iona of tht* present buildifig, a 
Gonaiderablo number of polygorui] dniina of cjolumns^ clertrly of the- EigJiLoenth DyuflAty* 
fij the foundationa of the east walla and elsewhere art' a number of LLrjji- stnutjs of gotd 
utility and very well SEJulpturud with instriptions of Tuthmosin TH, 

His temple seems to hnvo been completely uprooted, but, nevertheless, tUvrt.- were left 
in piaition some [ndicadons of what I venture to think a stmeture of a still earlier uge. If 
we xrTer to the plaii^ FL ^ I, we ahull observe that, approuchin^ from the siinth and |uisaing; 
through a pylon* we enter u courtyurd, and here, a little below the ground level, were fniind 
t wo rectangular blocks of red granite in tme relation to the axis of the building* the block 
on the west partly buried by the pylon of the temple af Amenophis II* tliat on the 
atnniling free and having byon hidden uniler the pavement of the hrat court; the block on 
the east has a slightly depressed sinking, tireuW in plan, on its upper surfrme* 

Passing further nortihwanJ along the axis wo oome ujion n third bjoek of red gmnito. 
This block on its upper surface ha^t a quadrant sinking on it* a mar k inrHeative of n door 
pivot Thf middle part of the surface m sunk » little below the sidea, as it might bo by the 
coming and going of feeL It is nmiarkable that, oemsidoring the iin{Kirtanoe of the position 
of the block, standing on the nniin mis of the temple, the indicntions show a doorway that 
cannot have l>cen more than one metre wide* Loading away from thia block eaut and wt^t 
are lines of foundations built of very indifiemat masonry, Su[>pii@ing, us we may be permitted 
to do, that this dunrway was the enltnnce to an early temple* the granite blocks may vary 
well indicate the place where stood obelisks Hem king that doorway^ The lines of stojui 
which indicate the jKjsitinii of wallb east and west of the door-ail I are thoroughly In character 
with the shabby foundations of most of the more ancient buildings bock to the TwelAh 
Dynasty; indeed we netd not go far from the s|>r>t to prove the truth of this; statemenL. 
The walls of the temple of Amenophia II do not spread as they go down and the lowest 
courses of stone are but just below the ground aurfaccL Tbe wails of the little temple of 
Tuthmosis III ore standing nearly on the aurfece'. The same with the walls of the temple 
of Amenophis Til in the desert'^. Between those buildings and the founilations of the 
temple we are about to describe, and of the Uttle temple of Nectanebos onteide the east 
gate of the threat Enclosure wall, the contmat is indeed great* us will presently be ahetwn. 

^Jy itnprcssion is Chat w^e have, first, the remains of a quite early buildi^, then of n 
temple of pmsiderable prateuaiona built urulor TuthmoHis HI, and finally, the temple of the 
Twenty-aixth Djuiaaty, 

It now becomes necesaoiy to call attention to the unusiial way in which the temples of 
AmennphLs II and of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty tic m contact and with their axes parallel. 

It may be coimnordy observed with what temiclty, when a holy place ia once thoroughlv 
c^tftblisliLd 08 nn object of veneration, it will hold its posittou, although very great chimges 
may be maile in the building which enshrinea it. This conservutigui has had a great 
influence, an T hope to show, on the plans of the two temples umler comtideration. I Mippose 
the large lempk tf> represent the senior building and that its fianctuaiy occupies ita original 
phvee;; the temple extended aonthward. This budding was replaced under Tuthinoeis HI 
by a far more luiposlng stiuctiire ; ite width k, I think, givun us by the i«iaition of the 

^ Sw gcifiiLL, AY Kijfi, PL XXn. 

> See TrLuH and Suwebji CLAUitE, ffaJ; and af M Kah^ JVmjJ# of 
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temple of Amcnophis IT (it probjibly exteaded equally on either aide of Lbe exLtiiig liXiaX 
and AmeJiopbb TI, auccesB4.tr lu TrithmoBiB III^ built his temple right agaitmt the west wall 
of the teiii.ple which his father had erectcjd. 

The HyjiDStTle Halt of the temple of Amenophis 11 waald not have hrud the outer or 
eastern £uce of its east wall shut in at first, as it is iiow^ We tuny aa^urne tliat at the time 
this wail waa sculptured tlte temple of TiithmosiB III did not extend south of the existiug 
hiy(ioetjJe Hall 

But here we find ourselves faced with a difficulty^ Qn the outsido of the east wull of 
the Hypoatyle Hull of ihe temple of Aiuenophia 11, there i& evidt?iiee (p, 35) that two walls 
pi'ojcctffll at right ungles. The}' were* however, eti iieur together that there caxuiot Have 
been anything in the tiature of a room between them. The Boutherninost mark cocrespondH 
exactly with the litie of tJie HakSris screen or portico-^ Perhaps, indeed probably, when 
first biulb, this aereeu was placed against the side wail of the Ametiophis teinpie, but was 
cut short, oa w^e now^ find it when the thick wsJl was inserted, which must, when it st^x^J 
complete, have entindly hidden the eiist wail of the Anienophiii tetnple. 

The temple of Tuthmosis HI did not extend siifticicntly far south to hide its neighbour, 
H would be far toio long a history for me to enter upon here, but it is easy to show by a 
studv of the masonryv that it was the custom in Egi^Jt to begin the construction of a 
temple by building the sanctuarj^, and working away from it towards the future hypostyle 
hall and great courL The temple of TuthinLisis 111 may not, when the work came to a 
standstill, have been carried further south than the hypostyle hall, which may have been 
of alsiut the same diuienpion fhim north to south as the existing Hy|>ofltyle tIalL 'jfhe Cfon- 
siderable number of ilruiUB of polygonal columns used tip in the foundailons of the pri'sent 
temple, could thus be easily accounted for, 

Auienophia fT built his tcmplo with that disregard so often shown by a succef^sor to the 
worka of the man who preceded him, and ulthough on a less ambitious scale, he carried it. 
further to the south and even proji^cted part of it in front of the already existing bniliiiiig, 
Tahiug a coniiKiiiitive view of temple plans it may, I think, be said that, a t.emple was 
alwavH inteudefl to possc^^ at leoxt three chief fcatnreai (1) the sanctuary; (2) the hypo¬ 
st vie IloH ; (3) the court in front of that hall. A great number of variations were made ou 
this theme, but 1 believe that everywhere, unless the building was very iuflignilicant, these 
three essential partes were intended t4» be built. Amcnophis 11 built his temple iududing 
these piirfcs, consequently hie courtyard obtruded itself on its eastern side somewhat in fi-ont 
of the aireadj existing temple of Tutbiuosia ILL Then eumeg the inevitable Euraeeses TT 
on the scene. What may have happened during the century mid more between Arnenophis 
IT and Kameeses fl, who can &ay i Possibly the forecourt began by Amenoplib II had beim 
finished only on the eastern side. At any rate Ramesses II took [msHession and finished the 
court, altering the eastern rouge of columns to suit the more vulgar fashion of his day. 

It has been already said that the local sandstone of which these temples are built, Is for 
the most part of a very ptsir quality. The stone mode tiae of by Tuthmoeis III is ultogcthor 
sujherior and veTj prolwbly conies frum elsewhere* but Aiuenophls ll did imt pick the 
matcrrialfl used in his temple. The L-ouflequeiice is that no doubt very emlj in their hLtoiy 
the stone beams and slabs of the ceilings may have began to brejtfc. The atones of Lho 
polygonal coliimnfi of the original buildings were still made use of by Kamesses II for the 
eastern colomtiadc, clumsily coaled with ploptor to comEspoiid with the new eoLumns of the 
western cclonnsde, os we now see it. 
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It nwv be doiibted whether 11 hud not ulrea-lj^t his hand upon the building 

of Tuthniosis III, on the aite aftarwanis <KMiupi(rd by the tejiipla of the Tweniy-aixth 
Dynaaty* We will now proceed to the dcacrlplion of the latter^ iJtartipg with the ?aiilb«m 
pylon, tind leaving the lultletl portico for Inter consideration. 

The southern pylon hi built of crude brick with a casing ef stone. The ptonewr.rk ui 
sadly eaten by salt; such remains of inscriptiona as there are, all UlegibK and it is n^- 
by the style and uppearancn of the workmanship that a basis tif opinion can Ik^ 

One thing ifl certain, the pylon h not of the same period as the last rebuilding of the 
tomple. It has not foimdationfl ifuch as the temple has; it is contrary to ail probivbility 
that when the bulk of the lar^e temple wius so solidly built and on fluch good fonndatitiii^ 
as it is, the pylon ehotild he built in the manner of several hundred years before. 

We have now reached the entrance to the large temple, that which [ call the temple of 
the Twenty-sLith Dynai?^, A glance at the plan aliow^p. a great peculiarity in iu It extends 
east of the axis very much more than it does west, a feature guite unusual in a nionumenlul 
building, but the rerison for this is. in the present case, not difficnlt tu*xphun. 

The ^ictuniy and maid axiB of the building being fixed, it is obvious that an enlarge¬ 
ment and glorification of the place could b.^ carried out only in two ways. One was to 
rt^move the temple of Ameiiophis It, the other was adopt the plan we see before ns, m. 
to extend cousidembly on one aide, towards the ensL 

The great interest wu find in nuiktug a study of thig place is to observe ingwumus 
way in wbich the architect, in designmg a plan so one-sided, contrived to mainmin in the 
miiul of the spectator a sense of balance in relatiHii to the long axis of the building. And 
here, no doubt, the presence of the existing son them pylon had a strong influence. He wj^ 
tied by the son them pylon iind the simctuaiy. If wo reconstruct the temple in the minds 
eve, we find ourselves, after passing through the pylon, in a courtyard onto which, on .lur 
left, there intrudes n part of the pylon of the adjoining temple of Amenophis n. iM our 
right lies the fiw^o of a small temple, B, its nxb at right angles to that of the main temple. 
The deseription of thia liltic building must be reserved for the present. Whatever faced 
this little temple and tdoserl in the court on its western side is entirely destroyed. 

Ill front t>f us would hsvo risen the faij^wle of the wall end wing the second courtyard, 
and in the treatment of this wall the ingenuity of die architect is well displayed He made 
of it a seemly pylons a targe doorway, halancc^I by an equal mass of masonry on either side, 
ib Btill to be ti^il by the baaos of the roll or toni» monlling which wa always find at on 
iuiportanl angle of a budding. This pylon was quite large enough, as we can tell by the 
dimimaiona of what is left, to dominate completely the pylon of Anienuphis JL TowanL 
the cast the line of the pylon was continuod by a wall which must have presented lui 
appcioranco of decidedly aecondory importance to that of the pylon itselL 

Passing through this pylon we enter the Bectmd court which now appeara on the plan 
03 a very one-sidcd piec^ of wort The architect managed to give onutlier inipresaiou. In 
front l^f u», and on the axial line, he eroutod a sercond pylon about ns big as that we hav? 
passed through. A great doorway is plurcd in tbs middle ilankod by an equal mass of 
raasonrv on either aide. The form of the atrucLure as a pyimi is marked out, aa in the case 
of that behind ua, by the torus moulding at the anglefl- Extending eastwards from this 
pylon Lh a thlclt wall. The court in which wc are now standing has its wall on the west 
much nearer to ub than that on the esast, ia^ in Cict, without nn appearance of balance ^ but 
the architect was equal to the occasiQn. Ho maintained that look of syunnetiy ao important 
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to it monniueiitiil work by filling up the eastern side of the donrtyartl with a stately <xi1od- 
nade of two ranges of piUans, ite front range being tit the same dbtimce easlwani of the axis 
of the teajple as was the wall of the Ainenophia temple on the west. 

In front of, ue., south of, tho pylon was erected (a later ndditlon) a very lightly con- 
stmcted portics^ of three intercolumniations, with a doorway in the centre^ and most 
remiirkably thin GrOreeti walla at either side. This piece of building la ao slight that it 
cannot have scipporteil a roof of atone slubs, or if they were bo bold as to set up such a roof, 
its life must have been very abort, especially E made of the eiteadingly poor stone of the 
neighbourhood 

The unusual treatment of the design of the temple does not end with the artifice 
connectiul with the pylon last described. We must bear in mind that the custoiuary 
iirraugement of a large temple of the later dynjistses w'as to show the front range of cnluinna 
of the Hypostylo Hall in thdr full height from their capitals to their basca, but at thnsame 
time to dust? up the Intorcolumniatiuus U> a height of nearly two-thirds, thus adtiiittlng 
light over the screen w:ill and iliujuinating tbo flj-postyle Jdall in a veiy effective and 
scenic way. 

But in the present case we find the older fEishion observed, a solid mass of wall dosing 
entirely the southern end of the halL find ivhen wo enter in wo see the reason for this 
airangeraent. The main axis is not in the midillc of the Hypoatyle Hall. On the line of 
the axis we find w^hat 1 may be permitted; to call the Nave, but this is flanktHl on the west 
by two aisles, on the east by four. 

Following the axial line through the Hypmtyle Hall, wc reach a chamber north of it, 
imt of which open three 3 anetuaj‘iefl aide hy aide, its roof suppirtid by two Sfj^uare columns. 
To the left of this and uccesaihle fruiu the Hypoatyle Hall ht?9 a sort of lobby, in which is 
a d4joi'wav opening out behind the t-emple of AinenophU II. and from which also opens a 
long and narrowapartnieat parallel with the snnctuarjcs. To the laght is an apui-tuient tho 
roof of which was flirri»?d by twro columna of very alendor girth, and this opens again ujion 
Eui apsirtment in w'hich are two ranges of coUnnns, &o tlir apart and slight that I find it 
reasonable to suppose the central span was open to the sky, 

1 hope that too many words have not been spent In setting forth my version of how it 
comes to pass that these two temples stand ns they do, and that one of them is of so 
unusually irregular a plan; but to the architect this bulhilng is one more examplu of a 
fact which it is not, at first, easy to appreciate, namely that rigiri ae is in appc'arcnce 
Lhe building style made use nf by the Egyptimis, their plans were remarkably varied and 
elaetic- 

6* The Great TsarPLE; 

Wo have already shewn that the site couaista of a slight muunil, the ground sinking 
a wav from it in all Hirectiomi, When it waij decided, at the time of the last rebuilding, to 
enlarge the plan, the builders were compelled to extend beyond the mound towards the 
oast. Very much of the preicedmg temple of Tutbimosis III was used up for tho foundations 
of the new work, but by no means sulficient imisomy^ was thus pR.ivided. At tho nortb-euKt 
angle of the new work there are not lees than ten cotimes of stone, forming u solid plRtforiu 
beneath the pavement. The greater part of the HypifStyle Ball rests on two ceursos of 
solid masonry; m other places there are four and five courses, whUiit for part of the east 
wall bounding the second court and where we find a series of small chambers, the eoinowhat 
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niiasua] tuelhod (for a kfce period of building) was adopted, not of cooiitriicting & pbtform^ 
bnt of petting m very maBajve foundations to the walls, intmy coirrsea deep litud inude 
eiclnaively of the iiLiLeriak of the TiithmosLs temple. 

Under the ^uth wall of this courtiTird at the eastern extension,, the wad is built up on 
the polygonal columns before referred to. the sjkjUs of the Eighteenth Dynasty building. 
Wherever we eiamiae the foundations of the large temple (exclnsive of Lhe souLiiommost 
pylon) we tind the same abundance of foundations i but uoLhlng Wiis discovered by whldi 
these could be nccuratoly dated. 

Having given the reader a general view' of the temple which might have been confused 
had vcirlous pt^^lnta of secontlary importance been included in the Jiccount, it becomes 
necessiuy' to ask him once mure to return to the south and place himself at the gateway F* 
whish pierceii the eucloetitf* wall YY, norl which is on the axis of the large temple. The 
wall itself is of crmle brick in undulating courijed and hIx metres thick. The gneeway la 
lined with wrought stone. Parts of the cornice and of the tintel were found beating the 
cartouche of Nectanebos. Oiitaide the gat£‘way were found sevonil inttuuBting ubjents 

Xtt Sittl. 

Standing against the masonry Jambs of tbe doorway were two benches, 0^55 high, 
and ITO In length, brushed at the top with the orthodojt Egyptian cornice hut on a suitably 
fin mil scale. 

Close to each of theue im shown on the Plan (PL VI) woa a stoue pillar J one still 
gives o height of 1'37 above the ground level, but an unknown length is broken bom the 
bottom. In the pillar agaimst tbe w'cst Jamb there are, Just below the cnmice, a stnull 
niche and two eoinewhat similar at the sides, whilst tbe north face towuitk the wall, has 
a ijancl canned upon it indicated by rnouldingB iu relief. What pnqtose tbiwo little stone 
pillars may hove fuliilled it k not posaihle to say, Xo ineoription or let hiring of any sort, 
w^as upon them nor was the top of the little niche blackened os if a lamp had stixid in it. 
The fact that the arrangement of bench and little pillar on one side of the gateway so 
eihinlly balanctij the liench and pillar on the other aide JmitiGcs ttno in thinking that thEire 
is nothing accidental iti this diBpobitioiL 1 searched about to find something in the nature 
of a recess (sentry b>T) (or the aceomm»>dadon of a guard, but without auncesa. The little 
pillartf are now- In the FitzwiUiam iluseum at (.lambridge. 

Paaiiitig through the gateway LowartE th"? temple we found imniixbfltely inside it cm 
the east, the rcniaJna of a small shrine of atone. It was placed only 0 2o from the stiunc 
work of the door jamb and louked west, so tliat its door fiiced those who passed by. Upon 
it was the cartouche of Tuthmusk HI, The little shrine is now^ in the FitzwiUium Muaeum 
ttt fCambridge. Just behind it. i.a., eiist of this shrine, was a square stone trough. This 
little piece of temple furijitnre had survived the various changes of the big building :iiid 
held gKmnd amidst tho complete overthrow* of the parent temple. The positicna of 
the above are seen on PL VT 

(jlose by the shrine we found n large piece of black gfiiintn. It ky un the old gmund 
level and may have been. Judging by its shape, a part of a sphinx, hn't there was not fiuy 
hlijck or plinth on which such a figure should rest. Other piecra lay close by but on none 
of them could a finished surface he found. The figure, whatever it wag, had been very 
thoroughly broken up and defaced. 

Traces of a pavement were found upon the nxiai line of the temple, and in the midst, 
between the gate and the portko, a rectangular abb with a shallow knking on its surface. 
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On advmirJii;^ north ward (Pt. VT) n awards the son them Jiylon, the reiiiaina of a 
portico are ^1111 to he !§eeq ; of coluTnni>, broken gnpitrila and tew pieces nf 

the screen lira Its* This portico covered the doorway in the centre of the pylon, which 
pylon I venture to attribute to Bnniesaea II. Thf^ portico lu, however, of a much later 
period. 

Jtut to the east of the entrance of lUb porch are remama of u targe block of black 
granite. It baa Vieen battered out of at I reci>giiiai.ble form. I have dug both round and 
under it, but could not 6nd a tnice of acnlpture or inticription. It seems ptssibLe that the 
fragments before referred to are pait of the -same block iisi they lie not &j- a;^iart. Whxitf;vor 
the figTire nmy have bcon> it w'os eviilcntly tm a colossal scale. 

Those who are interested in the plans of Egj'ptian tcmplies will remember that in fc^ryemJ 
cases a |>orch almllar In type to that which we ore about tn C!tAmine, has been adfted to the 
front of a pylon or leatrance. hut no far am f kuow' this feature never shows iLself until 
Kite. In the present cikse we have a poreh of four iuterc<iluiinijiutionsscreen walls filled 
three of the intertHdiimnintimia whilst in the seomil from the pylon there wu^ro aido ditors; 
donlrtU?wj alt^o there wo.*} a etereen wall and a w'kic duMir Jn it closing the front of the pireh, 
but no remains of this were fonml. The cortoudie of Neetoiiubos waa fnind on a piece 
of screen wall, and a piece of the csomice of tho screen w'aa re«i'Vi'iH>d. The wtpitab of the 
colamna were of the t 3 'p> of which we ace so many at Phitae and fruin Ihigiuents wo found 
it seems prtjbalde tJiEit they w^ere surmoutiterl by Ilailior hiuula. Tho duor of the js^rch 
bail l>een fille<i in solid wdth crude brick I’hrin- waa not .Huflicii nt evidence left for mi 
to tell how tkiB porch was rriofed; the span h cotiBidemblti anij tho colurims are too slim 
to have tjirried the heavy stone slob that would have been reqnireil to stretch from sade 
to aide. 

The pylon was formed with ii thin facing of htono over a cone of crude brick. It had in 
tbu sun them face two of thi^ imuaj deep groove^ Lo reerrive tho feet of loaALMi, hut ihvtio 
grooves had i>ccn put to quite Linothor piirjx^tac; tho^' hiul been rnailo the recupLocles for 
colossal staniling figumjSv Portions of thesie wu fonnif iiuule of an cjcccerfingly bml and 
yellow' stanOj of very course workmanship and oonsiiicnibly deenywi. Late lui the style of 
thcao fignres is, tkey may be ^mewhat older thuii the pjrch. for uii exuuiinntiojii of thi' jiloii 
will show that when that work W'AH tuldetj t^> the pylon, thew' figures hbatfi in the corner 
iii rt mther crowded nJiJ ignominimis w'ay. In the niche oti the west aide of tho pireh the 
feet of the statue ore still In phicc, one foot luivaticeiJ before' the other in the usuri) Egyptian 
fashion. Close hy^ the niche there remained n small pii^ce of KWne work showing that a 
horhmntal range of hieroglyphs bmi been cut at this level, forming probably a. hand nl the 
top of a irtylohate at the iNUte nf the pylon. 

Entering the fim court of the turn pie we fiiid^ nu the wist. remninJi of a small iMMnple. 
R. its axis At light angles with that of the large one. It is In 4i «nlly dilapidated con^ 
dition, the atone reduejed almost powder by the snlt. Nothing ia loll by way of 
inscription to give a hint ns to ilfi dato or purjictse. The ftofl yello'w stniie of which 
U 19 mode w'oa but. little usmi in any of the works which at ill retuAin of the Rlghb>enth 
Dynasty i on the other hand it was considcnibly nsed in the iXKOiistnictionA during the 
later rlymasties. 

The temple coiuiisted i>f a fulrly thick front w'ull pierced by the entrance ijiHirway. 
Passing through tiiifi we see the lowest courses of a sninll HyjMxstyle Hall. ncErrly aqnnrv, 
the roof siip[)ortid by fonr cclunias. Ojitaidi; its north wall there !SiA‘niis to have been 

Jourru of AreL. vin. ^ 
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ft long, narrow chninbor with ft door at the «*aet end; the janibs of the doorway are prepared 
not for an external floor but for one which led into h second chamber further oAst, of 
which no trace remains. In the east wall of the Hv'postyle Ifall is an opening which does 
not show that it was prepared to receive doors; it leads to a long, narrow sanctuar\' the 
walls of which are destroyed almost to the pavement level. This sanctuary was surroiindtMl 
externally on the south, east and north faces with n colonnade of square pillars; the 
positions of certain of these columns may traced upon the floor blocks. There is no 
evidence of any iloorway from the little temple leading to this cvilonnade. On its south 
side and i-ast end the temple stood, indeefl, close against the enclosing wall X (see pbin, 
PI. VI and also A, PI. V). The angles of the east wall below the colonnade were searched 
for foundation deposits and a search was made in the middle of the sanctiiar}' floor with 
a similar object, but in vain. 

Wc return to the axis of the large temple. 

Traces of a pavement of thick stone blocks exist between the pylon and the entrance to 
the second court. The pavement posses between the graniu* bU»cks before mentioned 
p. 28, without touching them. They were poMsibly covered over when the temple was 
reconstructed. The |*ivement is continued northward into th»* second court. Between tbo 
entrance to this court lunl the red granite door-sill also described on p. 28 lay a stone slab 
forming part of the floor; on it are five square sinkings (see plan, PL VI). There is no 
clue to its use. Wc not only opfmiKl the grotnnl nil round the granite door-sill but 
tunnelled imder it in the hope of finding a foundation deposit, but without result; every¬ 
thing was nwde solid by us. after wc had penetrated beneath the block, which iteelf was 
not moved, but since our time others have burrowed and the sill is now .somewhat moved 
from its place. Starting from the north fiicc of the granite block we found 6»ur long pieces 
of stone extending northward, grotived for a channel. The nurthemmoai stone was broken 
oft just where the portico of Hakoris .stands and wc could trace the channel no further. 
The channel does not follow quite accurately the axial line of the temple but trends a 
little towanls the c«ist. 

The portico of Hakoris need not detain us long. The base of the column on the west 
of the doorway was in position, and fix>m it westward extended a stone wall, extraordinarily 
thin but with traces of sculptured hieroglyphs. It is quite unlike the scn»en walls we 
usually find between a range of columns, ns for example, the screens already mentioned in 
the porch of the South Pylon (see p, 33). The thin screen was no afterthought; the 
columns were, clearly, preparwl to support it. No doubt there hod been a column at the 
west end of the Hakoris portico; it would then have b«‘en of u di.-sign not unusqal, throe 
intenx>lumniations, a doorway in the centre one, the architrave and cornice of the front 
support4Hl by four columns; but tho western column was gone and in its place stands 
a sul>stantial wall which butts up agaimst, but fttrms no essential part of the pylon front <)f 
tho Hypoetyle Hall, and hides the sculptnrrtl face of the eastern wall of the teniplo of 
Amenophis IL 

It has ulremly been slatecl that the eastern front of the wall of the Amenophis temple, 
which faced int»> the second court, still shows traces of sculpture. Only feet and ankles 
are left, the wall above having perished, but even these few relics* aro suflicient to 
reveal to us that the type of workmanship is superior to that ou the other side of the 
same wall 

On the eastern face of this wall tuid at two places marked on the plan, are vertical 
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Itreakfl ]ii the HEirikce eis though this surfuee bud been chiselltnl liown, cither beoiiDfie cross 
widls Itiul been reiutived ur eis a premia feiiIoh to buiki two stieh walls. The tirsL is the more 
pmboble sugge&tloEi, as^ when n more luulem wall waa to be built up ogainst an oldt^r one. 
ill WEiK not the custom of the Egyptian iiiEison to m^ike the least prepanitioii; he snuply 
built one wall against the other, without tie or bond or the slighteat of gnxwca tco set it im 
We have an example of this carcIcssnesH in the irvall which was built coYcring' tbo wall of 
Amenophifi. At its north on'I it butts up in the most tTnide way against the pyhm ot the 
fcLyi»oatyle HalL 

The colonnade which formed the eastern side of the Nccoud Miirt has been tfiiribly 
destroyed. The stonework has bfion overtiirned, brnken and pillaged^ but there is enough 
t'V’idcnccT putting together one thing and another, to show that there were two ranges 
of columns, aix in a row, Ibrming a stately portico; and behirai this wore three smalt 
rooms. The foundations of these rooms Eire, uri before stat^jd* isTmposed of fine ond still 
well-preaetred stones from the temple of Tuthmo&is ITl. To carry the pas^ement of these 
small roomSj the pits loft bE^twefo the foundation walls had been tilled in with atone chips 
and dr}’ earth. The hieroglyphs upon the ^es of the fcuindation blocks^ aiauy oi which 
were turned inw'aitifl towards these pits, are very jwrlectly prcwrs'ed, and the coJour on 
them was, when we first discovered them, niute brilliant. 

(Ju clearing out one of these pits we found an Osirido statue of sandstone Inng on its 
back, veiy pcricet from the knees upwards; it haiJ pTohably been thrown in to assist m 
the filling op We hoped on the day following its discover}' to raise it from the place in 
which it had rested so long; however, on coming to the pit, we had the vexation of fLuding 
that it had already fallen into five or aix fragments^ the saudsLone being very fragile on 
the lines of stmtifiemtion. It was of the type of the stately figures at the Ramceseum, but 
much smaller 

In this second court w'eui found the Hyksua " Sphinx, now' at Coiro^ From tJic iJe- 
scriptioiis given me of its difscovery it seenm ptis^ible that it also had been used for fiilmg 
ill beneath the pavemonh 

The Hy post vie Hal I next calls for attejition. The peculiarities of Its phiii have been 
already described [p. Hid). AH the coluniua are slightly bulbous in outline and rest on the 
usual Hat bases, A good deal of colour can still lie tmctd upm the sculpture with which 
they were ovnauieut-ed, 

Fidlen from above, the remains of several capitJils of the larger coJunma were found; 
thc}r were all of the j^pvrus type and all of them decorated iu the same uiaimer, agreeing 
precisely wdth those in the little temple of Dyu. XXIX just west of tho great pylon at 
Kanmk, Fniginents of capitals of this form were found only in connection with tho 
central ranges of columns. None sneh were seen in the debris from the !5ide aisles, nor 
could T iffrntily any fragments found in these aa belonging to cnpitsda. Hqw^ the smidier 
columns were finishisl at the top, I cannot venture to say. Their drums hod not- been 
carved smd if the capit-abi had been of the burl type, their broken fragments, nnsculplEired, 
would be difficult to difttinguish from the fragments of the ahafta. The Flypostyle Hall 
haa been severely pLumiered on two L>ccasiotis, drat at the time wlmn sei much stone was 
taken from the group of temples Ibr the beiitdiL of ^Eiigar mills; secondly, when the Lemplft, 
columns, and etoaess from the breakvi'afer were plundered. 

A valuable note on this matter is obtained from a book but very little known; dir 
apjH'til ihe Aiftitjatiries ft/' Eurojte tm ihe deairiiction oj ths jMoiiummits o/' I^pppi, by 
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(Jeo R. GUdd<.ii. Lit,. n.S, Consnf nt Cnira, London. Jus. Mndden and Co. 1S41 EFc 

fipeiikd^ of El-Kilb: 


^ Ih™ lompica [ho rof«* U, tlio ti™ trmite l.oro .i.,^ti1w,| and tLo .mall iJoril>iawl 
<if TnthraiBi. tJI lyin* to tlio north] wore ntrortufuid i.jr tlio PaaU's oHnn (Mcbmued Alii to 
buiU an,IB twliw footonuo and a-cjnij at Eaia ; tat aa hi. agotit. had a Mii«nihimdan,« of mtorUJ, 
afer nwdkmly daiUnying th^ .iitore.tmg remama, tboy havo ilragj,-cd Ub aUma. towanla tho rlwr and 


The defltnictiun had evidently t^nkea plttre it tiiue before 1841. the date of f.hv 
iMwk, as there hiui by theu ticen time U, buihl and abandon the uaelesH factonVn, 

In the chiimbeni north of the Hypostyle IJali the wof o-ns supported br two idlluni. 
square on plan. These had been eJabomtoIy docornttHl with coloured sculpture. In this 
npailment we uncovered a bb^ek of black granite ataDding a little north of the thjorwav 
leading to the Hjq«>style Hall but not qnito on the axis of the temple. It did not apin^V 
IUj tifl that the bJi>ck was m its uriginal pjsicion. U was nearly ajimre on the top "90 X 87. 
The bottom wxis level but not lUimbed as smooth an the surfaces of the sides and top. 
which bail been poliaheA Oneeomor of the bottom had been broken off. Its total heWht 
la -68 including the little eormce which siirmormta the sides. The eilgo of this cornice h. 
every where hmken^ ft state of things which would necesajirily come about if the block had 
stood where it nnw k when the mcFf slabs and stone boarm broke down, even although we 
rnaj suppose that at that time there vatu a verj- cunaidetable accumulation of earth, bricks 
iind stone fnigmenta round about and over it. 

Close by we uncovered a block of stone cut Into three steps. Two small recesses are 
hollowed ont fmiii the lower pai’t iy£ the block. The atop are rather roughly cut and show 
no signs of use. They were ji'-ar tin? black granite aJLar but it would be imtuiggible tu sav 
that they had any relation to it. 

Over the EHnctmu-ifis /jome of the fallen reuf blocks atill lie. In the floor of the existern 
sanctuary w e found a bole in the pvement, u pving stone gone. This gave access to a 
small chamber the walls of which are made of stones U-wd balbre in sjsrne otlicr place anil 
covered with inacriptions in hieroglyphs of a Ute type and of no interest. UnfortunateJv 
thvn? is no cartouche. ^ 

The chamber at the extreme north-east cfpmer wjts made in the fntmdatmns beneath 
the raised pfiiTement of the temple wbere a great deal of ground had to be iiiadc up to 
reach the level of the adjoining parts. This work hud not been clone in the ald-fashiuned 
way by piling up earth, but it was executed as had become the method in the Twenti'^-sisth 
Dynasty by carefully laying stono blocks, neatly squared, one upon the other as in a wall. 
Our soundings about the Hypistylo Hall revealed the fiict that under all that part of the 
temple two or tlircc layers of Btiumed blocks were bid. At the eastern side of this hall os 
many loi th^-, four and more layers of blocks are eeen. and at tho northu^ast angle there 
nro ten. The plan shows the actual pavement stones with the ba.ics of two columns 
resting upon them ^ and for the rest it indicates the upper suHHce of the next layer of 
stones underneath the pavement and on these we find, deeply scored on their surfiiccs by 
the mai^onB, the guiding lines which would mark exactly where the columns were to stand 
on the ijuving stones above. It was from the angle of tlie ofjrnice at this north-east comer 
that one of the cartouches of Neetoneboa was found graven on the comer stone 
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7. The (>ueat Temple: FoirNHATUiK stones and outijebs. 

The description of the temple will not be complete until we have made a short pilgrim¬ 
age round the exterior of the group of buildings, the stones iiseil for the foundations, now 
exposed, being of no little interest. 

It is on the .south ami cast side of the large temple that the inscribed atimes are chielly 
found, and for the reason that the slight mound on which the original temples were built 
sinks away rather rapidly, both to the east and north. The enlargement of the area covered 
by the ndw buildings made it necessary, in <»itler to preserve a level tloor within, that the 
walls in their new position should be mistsl on considerable hnseraenta. 

Passing outward from the second court of the great temple through the mins of the 
pylon, and turning sharp to our left, i.e. eastward, we see exposed a range of drum stones 
fr»im polygonal columns; these are all set upright ride by riile, resting on a course of large 
blocks and sunnoiinted by the same. Each ilnim htus had upon one of its faces a column 
of hieroglyphs; these are a gi.Hjd deal damaged and the column drums being placed without 
any rebition to their original arrangement, some with the sculptured face inwani, some 
outward, some altogether out of sight within the substance of the wall, nothing can be 
made out of the inscriptions. 

On the east basement the inscriptions are. in nearly all cases, upon blocks of consider¬ 
able size. The cartouches of Amenophis I, Tuthmiisis II anti III, and Sethos I, an* here to 
be seen, and {Ksisibly others, but this account of the temple, already t»>tj long, does not 
profess Itj enter upon a dctoilwl catalogue of all the inscriptions. There i.s enough, if only 
in these foundations, to show that a good deal of work wjis carried tm duritig the Eighteenth 
and the beginning of the Nineteenth Dynasties. 

The inscribed stones, os we have stated, are found chieflj’ on the eiLst Ivisement wall 
ami in the pits in the founflatious of this wall, on the return of this wall facing towards 
the north, ami for a short di.stance up<in the east ba.semeut «»f the Hypostyle HiUl. Most of 
the masonry of the foundaliun north of this wsis evideutly prepansl for building the enlargt*d 
temple and brought from the ijuurry for that purpose. After the temples were finished, their 
floor levels being apjMirently detenuined by the highest points of the mound on which they 
were built, the basement courses seem to have been, on all sides, burierl in a solid mass of 
crude brickwork—happy hunting ground for the xebbdkhin for many generations past, so 
that little is now left. It will have been obsened that (see plan, PI. V) there are in the 
enclosure wall Y two gateway.s side by side. The eastern gateway F, standing as it does 
upon the axis of the large temple, has been already described. Its C4)m|ianion fJ, wt* may 
suppose, was inlemletl to Buuid upon the axis of the temple of Amenophis II but, after 
taking the greatest pains (which w;is uece-ssary in view of the sadly diiapidiitetl condition 
of the temple walls), we were forced to the conclusion that a true line jiwt t^niched'the 
eastern jamb of the gateway and did not pass through its centre. This gateway corresponds 
in all respects with its neighbour on the cast, and was evidently built at the same time. 

On the axis of the great temple prudiiceil southward, we now see a group of palm and 
other trees, but on following the liue across the intervening cultivated ground, we find that 
w’e have in fact arrive^I at a great mass of mastmry, rectangular in plan, against the south¬ 
west angle of which the river flows. 

There is a tradition that a paved way extended from the temple direct to thw quay, for 
such it was. Very naturally, any stones found upon this line interfering as they would do 
with the cultivation, liave gradually been rernovewL Further description of the quay anil 



luid eaat* and tho hnlf-unvcileil stunework of th^ (icniplt funritliitions on the west. 

Scorch waii made for a gateway ot approach from the temph'^ the lake. It was not 
unreoHonable to think that, piercing the wall X, that wall which wo take to be on the line 
of the endogure uf the emeicnt city, we might fijid some more or le-ss monuuiental gate and 
stair, but niir search waa in Tain^ Ai< we could not ilouht that the lake had been oriclosed 
by stone waya and waa munt nnhkely to be eirculoj in form (the Egyptimift in thtdr archi- 
tectund worka soomwi to have a dread of anything circnlar) it waa decided to HearcJi on 
the north aide of the pool. Here a little digging revealed a atone wall, much dilnpSdaied. 
A similar test on the tonth side revealed the same state of things. Se(iav:h was then umde 
on the west and we arri7i:sJ o^wn a cuusiderabte luasB of mEjaenry^j without doubt wc had 
come upon a comer, the ^outh-west, of the walla ondoaiDg the lake The stflir leading down 
and into it (for the water miiHt have risen and fallen with th^ changing Xile) was also 
cksftTcd; hut the large qiiantities uf stone blocks, each blctck"" of conaidemhle size, were 
difScult to OEKOunt for. The? are wot the rtimains uf a verticMl wall such as cncloaefl the 
sacred hike at Komak, I venture to think that^ disposed aa they'^ are at right angles to the 
water, they were a stepped revetment hdd on the sloping aide of the e.'ccavation mode for 
the lake. The way many stones have slipped, owing as we may suppose to liie yielding of 
the soft mud beneath theux, is in lavour of this theory. 

To clear the lake all round waa a biggtT work thsoi 1 was incimed to underteke irnd* In 
view of the iniwholesome state of the mud, a more iinhiialthy one than I Ikneied. 
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of the groyne attached to it, will be found in the jQurmt of Eiftfptiati Arc^titeoiOff^, vu^ 69 
and Pi XIV. 

Wc have yet to mention the aoeretl lake which Ijop between tho enclosing walls X and 
Y on the east side of the teiiipleii (PL V). 

At present wo o mckucholy, still and dirty jux)], nearly oirtular, mi evil smelling 
tuud crusted with siilt bordering the water, ragged ndiia cjf mouldering brick on the iimih 


Fourtdatioas at B V). 
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8. Building on mound east op kirtico. 

This litUe building B (PI. V) has a very complionted plan which it is difficult to un¬ 
ravel. It is, judging by the type of a piece of sculpture found in it, <|uite late in date i the 
figures have the pulpy surface sind clumsy outline characteristic of Ptolemaic work. 

The method of building is. however, unlike Ptolemaic, for it is deciiledly flimsy. The 
paving stones are not laid over the w’holo surface on which the intended building was to 
stanrl, but are thin slabs laid on the floor of each nnim and extending a few centimetres 
under the walls. It is thanks to this system of building that we can make out some of the 
plan, for on these paving stones are scored lines which indicate the laces of the wails 
intended to be set up The walls were of large crude bricks faced with a skirting or low 
dado of rather thin stone slabs set up on edge; the slabs are Uhi thin to permit of others 
being placed u|»on them so as to line the interior of the room up to the ceiling. The slabs 
stand on the stone povement in most cases. As the little mound falls away vciy regularly 
on all sides, it seems pn>bable that the area now covered with pavement gives us a fair 
indication of what the dimensions of the little building were. It appears to have bwn 
rectangular in plan. On the north was a room running the foil length of the building. 
A deep recess lined with slabs is simui at the west end of this room anil two deep recesses 
on the north side (none of thorn have marks in the pivement suggestive of di>or pivoto or 
door sills, nor are they in any way foot-worn); at the east end is a small and shallow rece^ 
A eonsidcmble lump of fallen brickwork rests on the floor of the n»om, sundry pieces still 
retaining fragments of mud plastering and of a fine coat of lime white on which could be 
traced rciuaius of a pattern in black. In the same moss of brickwork were broken \ aulting 
bricks of the usual type, scored across with the fingers to give a key to the mortar. Out of 
the north nxiin and near the middle of its south wall is a doorway, on the sill of which is 
the door pivot. 

The doorway lends into a small ik^uare chamber, from which one room opcneil to the 
east, another to the south, and another to the west. In each of the doorways the sockets 
for door pivots are seen. At the west end of the middle room or {lassage are the stuniiis of 
two upstanding st/mes which were perhai»s connoct«l with the entrance doorway. If we 
enter at this sup^iosed door, we find the pavement to be laid with a slight rise as we 
i^pprmich the door to the small central room. 

The central axis of this little building is at right angles with the axis of the largi? 

temples. 

9. Little building lying west of the Temple or Amenopuin II. 

This small structure, D(P1. V"). rectangular on plan, is raised on a platform of stin-boki^il 
brick. The walls of the little building were but one sUme in thickness. Beneath them on 
the brick a course of stones had been laid, their length arrues the thickness of the intended 
wall, and the brick platform seems to have been raised high enough hide these stones 
when the building was finished. The door, if the gash in the east wall marks its place 
(which seems probable), facts! eastward, so that the axLs of the building was more or less 
at right angles with the axis of the large temples. 

In the British Museum Add MSS. 34086, Lone MSS. iv, Na 78, is a "drawing of 
Eilethyia.” This shows in the foreground a small structure which presents to us its narrow 
end (the view is looking eastward) and we see high blocks of stone at each angle and one 
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in the middle, with lower walls uniting thenL I believe this representa the little building 
above referred to. The drawing suggests that there may once have been a very minute 
edifice of the family of the kiosk at Philac. In the same view we see the sanctuary wall of 
the temple of Amenophis with its doitrway and some roof blocks in place, and also six 
columns of the Ht'postvle Hall of the Great Temple with their wvhitraves resting upon 
them. 


10. Ninu ON THE .SMALL TEMPLE.H WITH SUBROtTSDINO COLONNADE. 

The small temple B in PI. VI. within the first court and placed at right angles with the 
axis t»f the large temple, had on the north, east and south side of its sanctuary' a range of 
columns, wjuare on plan, which undoubtedly carried an architrave, und thus formed an 
external colonnade on the three sides above named. There is no evidence of an approach 
to this colonnade from within. 

Immediatelv outside the desert- or eastern-gate through the Great W all, we find u small 
temple, its axis north and south, also with an external colonnade. This temple bears the 
cartouche of Xectanehoa It has been overthrown down to the level of the {lavement and 
on this {lavement its {ilan is scored in 6rm lines which enable us to tell that at the southern 
end there were three intercolumniations whilst on its east and west sides were four. The 
entrance front was towonls the north and from this place, unfortunately, the {mvement 
stones have been taken, 8t» that the traces of the {ilan are losL As hml become the latiilable 
custom, this little buihling, not more than 8*25 m. w’ide and 10*25 long, had been {jrovided 
with splendid foundations of five or six courses of well-squared blocks; in result, the total 
amount of stone from the {mvemeot downward must have a good deal exceeded the amount 
of atone from the {wvement upward. 

Some little way northw'ard of this temple we find the renuuns of the little temple of 
Tuthmosis ITT before referred to. This building had the cdla completely surrounded by a 
colonnade of squon? pillars, os is shown clearly by the plan sections and elevation in the 
Description (ie t^gypte\ where it is remarked that it was a counterpart of the two little 
temples on the island of Elephantine; all of these structures have long since been destroyed. 

It is interesting to find three little temples in the same locality, all similar in ty{jc, but 
ranging through the long {leriod between Tuthmosis 111 and Nectanebos. 

* Antiiiuiiu*, Tnnw r, PL LXXl, Figs. 1—4, ef. Texte, p. 350; see Qvuuell, El Kah, PL XXVI and 
p. 16 for its present cendtlioa. 
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Bv SIDNEY SmTH, M.A. 

The (|ue8tion of the relation of the civilifsations of Eg}'pt nnil Babylonia, often diacussod 
has most frequently been considere^l from the material aapwi J and there is slowly a^umn- 
latiug archae^.ilogical evidence to show that the two ancient states hail man} thingp in 
common that trade interoourse alone cannot be held to account for. On this strictly 
archaeological argument various authorities ore likely to base varying interpretations, but 
it is to be hoped that in the discussion of the point some regard may also be had 
another aspect of the question,—the religious. During the aar a quantity of m<»at 
important, religious texts has been published by Dr Ebeling*. aijd from those texts 
certain facts have come to light which necessitato an entirely new view of the two great 
gods of the Euphrates and Tigris valleys, Marduk and Ashnr; and it will be ^en that 
certain inferences are possible which have a most important bearing on the question of the 
origins of civilisation. 

The texts that have supplied new information about the mythology dealing with 
Marduk and Ashur an? of two kinds. 

(1) Fragments of the Creation Epic, restoring much of the missing* portion of the 
First Tablet, and almost the whole of the Sixth Tablet, previously represented by a few 
lines. These have been translated provisionally by Sir E A. Wallis Budge in The 
Bithylonion Legends of lite Creation (British Museum, 1921)*. 

(2) Texts connected with the rites of the New Year Festival, called Zaginukhtt, at 
Babylon and the city of Ashur. These have been translated by Professor Heinrich 
Zimmem in his Ziveiter Beitrag turn Babylctnischen ^enjithrn/est (B. C». Tenbner, Leipzig, 
1918), a book which serves to explain much that had already appeared in the first 
pamphlet. Zurn BabgUmitchen Nenjahrs/est (B. O. Tenbner. Leipzig. 1906). Professor 
Zimmem has. in the later work, given an ingenious comparison between the myth of 
Bel-Monluk and the New Testament account of the Christ which is likely to distract 
attention from certain joints in which his interpretation of the texts is undoubtedly 
correct. For that rciison it will bo well to state the results of his work cm the texU as 
clearly as pwsible. 

Certain texts from Nineveh and fn»in the city of Ashur desenbe cult ceremonial |x>r- 
formed at the New Year Festival*. 'Fhesi* cult acts are explained as representing mythical 
events connected with the story of Marduk. The king himself play«*<l the part of Murtliik 
in this mimetic ritual*, the priest that of Nabii, while the worsliippers themselves seem 
to have taken part in the ceremony*. From these texts the story of Manluk can be 
lurtially filled out: some assistance can also be obtaine«l from the ritual of this festival, 
which lasUHi during the first twelve days of Ni-san. from the hemendogies for the second 
to fifth days still extant*. The Creation Epic was incited during the fourth day (also 

« TexU aue AmirlMvpiUfn Inhtdf, Hcflc l-rt (Wiawiwcluiartchfl VerOfientlichungeu des DeutM;ben 
Orierit-OewlliichaAa). 

• See okht Ebkuso, Dos bahylonisrhr. W t!ltsch6pfu»gsi\s€l^ B. Meisuner, Bmlnu, 1931. 

> Ersttr /ieitmg, IS7-136. * Ersler Beiimg, l.Ti, Anm. 5. * Cl. ZwaUr Bsttmg, 14, L 9. 

• TeumxAC-DAXGW, Rituds Accadiens^ Paris, 1921, 127-155. 

Journ. of Egypt, Arch. viii. 
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"ilh fiiDrii beginning to 0 Tiid', a±i anmmatnthfl parly ptirL of 

Manliik'b Cnneer as foIloTi'g; 

MArdiik was begotten by Ka ivithii]! the ebnmbem into wliiDh Apsu, thf hbyss iif 
watcra. was divideU. Tlifi form was pi>culkr. for he had four ears, and foor eyiis. which 
pru^bly Tnemo} he was two-heiidenl* Ue Joined with nit thfl god^ in the great n belltun 
iigninat Tiamat. Other gods having reiWd to iindortako the taek ol' hieing Tiamnt Mai 
her champion Kingu*, ilarrink, on the promise that his flupreme pt^tion should lie acknow¬ 
ledged, went Jorih to battle, pamlyBcd Kingu by his eyo* and killed Tiamat in battle, 
ripping her up to make heaven and earth. Mardut then liied the stations of tin- moon 
mid the atoTB, and announced his inlentTon to Ea of making the way.i nf tlie gidw two-fild, 
U one edeatiahonfl tom^atrkl Ea saggesLed that one gid be s^niificrd that all might 
be i^stublishofl. Marduk held a cyjuiidl of the gotis and aeked w'ho was the cause of atrile. 
They replied " Kiugu," and Kingu was punished, Ea fashion mg* mankind from the hEuod: 
man was made for the- semce of the gcais. The gods then asked Alorduk what gift they 
coil Id make him. and he decided on the building of Babylon. The Annnnaki theioMelv^ 
built the temple of Babylon nameil Efcagiln, and when this wfis ooinpletod a coundl of the 
gods was held whirh bestowed on Mardiik the Fifty iames which announced hi-g fttipremacy. 

So closes the Creation Epic; and before the ritual texts enable us to leam more 
of the Htoiy there is a long gap, and somewhere in this gap must come the group of 
events once reooimtod in the HOH:aUed " Legend of Zn^ From this we leam that the god 
Zu stole frfim Mnrriuk the dap Sinmti, generally translated the " tablet of destinies," but 
better willed a*" tablet of ordinances.” This was an essential to the ruler of the ITniveise: 
it had origiiiailv bfdonged to Tiamat, who gave it to Kingu, from whom it wmi captured bv 
Marduk It may lx‘ that the loss of that tablet led to the fall of Ifarduk; for the ritual 
fcest^ opens with Bel imprisoned in the " 31oiintam/' that b the grave, or Sheof the 
underworld h A message wus sent oul, asking fur some one to bring Hardtik out. Nabii 
came from Borsip|ai to save hie ikthen A goddess {almiDst certainly Beltb^ the spouse of 
Marduk) appealed to Sin and Shamoeh to bring Bel to life, then went to the gate c<f the 
grave tiecking him where he was guarded by twin watchmen in a prison without sun 
or light: the goddess descended into the grave to save binn While Marduk was thus 
imprisoned, apparently with the tictuaJ evildoer, confusion fell upon Babylon. Further 
details of the ritual are not (.*asy to work into a atol:y^ bnt it is clear that Nabu and Beltls 
wore btvLh Jictive in their endeavoarH to aid Marchik. Finally Anskir sent Enurta* out to 
captnre Zii, and ha captured him ; and then the gods bored through the door of the 
prison and brought Muniiik out. It should be tiotiNi that the colophon of the tablet shows 
that it vii^ intendtij only for the eyes of those initiated into these religious mysteriefl, 

Such is the brief outline of the myth of Msrduk as it Ls now known. Several anthofities. 


' Anm. 1. 

> Tbc twn hcfliled diviaity, Ltn-u. i^i ojrUndcr amt? is Manlitk. 1 believe iscooiia to to ina'vtmtir.tis 

ef the iiJusnlHtiuti ‘^ Qo, luy acni Mjinluk." 

3 The mding of tkin bi Taj fmm certoii], a I 67. 

E.Vi* ^>£i.W.| wiw a ram-headod crook, Noto ttot ia the 
pnuitiifgH yf tomplGH it ib Khmiai, a ram^hcadiid g?jd who turailda tha ^hbh of thv kinu juict IUjc 

dcmbla, ^dao at die DQiumnnd of tW sim-gtid (Navilui, Ikir d-BuAai^ n, Pt. XLVUfi. 

in Kiso, Ftnt Siept .i* I deduce the fact th»t Uiie atorv tolomrs here 

toiia hrftsr Bjftntg, 1. 14, add Zt&eittr iJjM'iru^, 18, IL 5S-i50. 

t Z«ei(*r 11. 


“ Him is tto ifod^a JiLitne tout uued to to read *^Niiiib.' 
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especially Sir E. A Buflgfe, have pointed nut eluae HimilaritieB hetivecQ Lhc Creation 

Epic and the Myth of Apept Even the f&w facts ontUiied abcive will suggest ii cuiii’ 
jioi'Itofi of thi-t later e^-ents in Manluk^s career with the myth of {>Hiris, The descent into 
the grave is of course the central feature; it is iinibriunate that in the Marduk myth the 
iiumeifiate cause id that descent is uncertain. The couiparisou of BeltLs with Isis is 
obvious; and the victory of Eunrta, whose symbol is ii hinl nf prey*, over Zu offiinLi at 
any rate an interesting parallel to that of Ranis over Set'* Nuhu Is very similar in hit* 
characteristics to the Egj^tlun ITioth,, who also played a part hi the Osiris myth. Com¬ 
parative mythiiiogy is notoriously imaale ground for speculation, luid yet it seems ditiicult 
til believe that no connection exists between the Babylonian and Egyptian luv'tha, 

Thai there is a possibility of such ii connection Is, I believe, strt?ngtheiicd by certain 
other cojisidomtioDH. Thesir ooiisidcrations are indeed the nisei vtg hut gnessesv hut thoy 
afford the best explanation of a serica of problems which Assyriologists have long been 
nnuhlg to answer. 

Ziininem long ago^ fmint-ud out that the god Anhur in Assyria wfia the hero of the 
fight with Tiamat, iia Marduk was in Babylon: a fact con finned by the texta frfjin 
^al^ah Shark^t^ in which Ah nr becomes the centra! figure of the Creation Epic*. There 
can be little need to doubi that Ashur anil Munluk are essentially one and the same got I, 
difiereutiated by differtmt epithets, otherwise the litorary appropriation of the Creation 
Epic, liiidoqbtcdly com|>ased originally in Babylon about the period of the First. DynusLv, 
to the Assyriou got! could never have won approval. Ahur, then, also was a god who 
descended into the grave, and the facts known nbont BeJ-Murduk are also true of [Bel]- 
Ashur, It is indetd aigaiheaiiL that in the ritual form Ashur the god la alwjiys called Bed. 
Now* in this eLjuatian of Maoiuk and Ash nr may be found the cxpLannLiou of the namv 
Amri —alwajre used of Marrluk aa an epithet only, us iu the tablet of the Fifty Names. 
Asori bos genemlly been tonaideryd a Siimeriau word'^; hut I venture to suggest that it is 
qnite yiQssiblj a Semi Lie, or. more projicrly, Akkadian adjective applictl to the great gml; 
an epithet which, with the Assyrians, became the name of the god hltnsein 

Now there Ls a very important feaiuro of the god Ashur which LiS not been very 
generally remarked Tbo slabs from the,palace of Ashur-uu^-pal at Nimriid, now in the 
British Museum, have fretjnent reprasentatiuos of the god sitting in a wingid dfek^ In 
scenes which are probably illustrations of the Assyrian New Year Featival* the god in tlie 
winged disk h ahvaj*ii seen hovering over a tree: and similar scenes ore fj^ueiit ort 
AJisyrian cylinder seals, ft ip safe U> infer that the tree and the god are closely connecterl. 
The tree is a most peculiar object, being appirently bonnd at certain parts of the trunk 
by inotol hands, and then hung with mtertwlnJng boughs, the w^hole being sunnounLerl bv 
an, arbour of twigic Professor Tyhir' saw in the whole scene, in which certain figures hii- 

* A number of ilfitiiikiLi jiiiml[u]a am pjEiiitik! imt in Tft-t; Suh^lmiun of Crtuiion j And «f. ffttdt 

0 / r/ie l, * See Kino in Felt, ijH 3 , CtHfll 

® Another iucidtiiit in SEu’fl cacMr whiclj Ea ultnllAr u> the ptoir oF Snt im lUqstrAted tm some cylinder 
^eols which aliuw a biiilLuiin liniggL-d Itcfitre the judgment seat of E* ia hcMVen by a doahlc hooded god. 
i.tf. Marduk. Thi! otlacr god whu iw ii|ipniJcRtLy aocitRing Zu may be Nabii cjirryiijg a mace. S^w Wede&, 
2iegi!hitder^f n. Abb, lOO, 

‘ EfMier /ffilVv/y, 144 * See DuLHm, Crmtion ft, 

“ Fur tile i»jiiipleU!i oiilflciiiiity of the n^ribeB!' luLerpreUtiuiL<i iif Aaan itM a i^ciuierltui otpn^iuii, ^ee 
UnGSJJl In j^ticAnfi Jilr Jujffffinf.tiffv., liXl, 153. 

' Tliiii w'inge<i diik luimt surety W clasely coiuioetisd: in Aiyiiifianice wjtli, the winged (iSsk m EyviJtiun 
•rt ^ ^ Eukhp ill A. Am. 1 , Ifil. 

’ ill. 3S3i 

tf—ii 
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depicted^ :i derived frmm the feTtilization rtf the tbte |«dnn hut M. HetLEuy* how 

given good reiiMtns for doubting this, Tht* hiiitiit of putting nmamentjvi loetul bands munfl 
cofbir trees in teuiple^preeinets ii* attested by iii8cripti<tns of New Biibyloniuii 
Thih fact alone iiitdines me to beJieve that the tn^- of Aidiiir h a cetlar trte\ 1 mu the It-«» 
willing to think the truv ia a liate poJnj. becanf»e that tree does jiot gnm" in the liititude of 
NIthtulL flow'evflr this may V^e^ Ashrir was closely with a tree round which 

mntiil bunds were pirtsaibly a 

Now Sir E. A, Wallis Binlge baa kindly ^uiinted oiil to im- u curious fealuie of th^- 
symbitle of Osiris called t et or deti- Below the outspreading top whichf ftt3cotdiiig tu 
Prut Newberry, may represent thu s|ireiuliug^ sweeping branches of a cunifor, are geiieratly 
four bomij^. What do these bunds rvpreKent*! It m very tempting to f*t?e in them the 
same meUd hamk that are mund the tn o with which Aahur i.H connected, Perhup it 
was this Toiy fcutiiro that the tJairis myth attempted to exphun by the story of u tiw 
growing mutid the chost w^hich hold the body of Osiris. Sboiildl this crunparison Imb accepted* 
it setmis biip.«sdb]t‘ to the pn^sent writer not to believe that Ashur and Oriris, whose cult 
objects are similar^ na w'dl as their myLb^ bave a common origin. 

For that common origin the name ulsti speaks. Prfd Jjayce bas |Kimted uui tbe 
possibility that Asari h* pLilolcgicalty equal to Qsiris: it in nu less possible that Aiihur = 
Awiri = iJairiH, Incidentally* ime sinall peculiarity about the name of Aihur may iUelf 
perhu|K;s lie explained by what ha* already been said. Why did the namo written Ashir or 
Ashur in early times come to be prunouuced Ashshnr* as it invariably is Irom about 
1400 JLCi ? Is it |sissibly b'jcause Aslinr was identified with the tree numeil the 

a {Birticular form of cedar f The speculation ifl nothing more than speculatioTi'. 
but it fit* the evidence very well. 

Now' if the Osiris myth in Egypt and the Murriiik and Ashur myth in the eastern 
river valleys have a ceminon origin* where did the myth originate ? Certainly not In 
B^ibvJonia; for the god who desceiHlcd into the grave had quite a different stoiy origiunily 
iti Bjibvlonia—he was TammuK, ami wnnecctd with the Ishtiu' cycle. The worshippers <>f 
Miirdiik, the BiihylnnianH of the First Dynu-sty, are now aniveraally acknowledged to have 
corue from Amiirmn or roughly speaking, Syria, The Asayrians must also have come inU* 
the Euphrates and Tigris vaUeys from without, for Suineriau remaini^ have been found on 
the site of Shiirkat, Tlio earliest Ajssyriaii names ure found on. the Ijiiblets fnim 

Csqtpiohjciu, which btlong to the time of the Dyuaaty of Ur, about 2250—2150 itc; tkifi 
also points to a Western origin. When it la rcmfimbercfl that the city of Bjblna jpluyed an 
important part in the Osiria myth, there sj^eins some grounif for the supposition that 
S 3 ’ria wa.'^ the true ^iriginal hmue of Aphur-Munhik-Osfriit 

r Id PomUH, i*j Antijifitts At$yriff}nff (f« Lourrf' fbUf), 4Dir. 

’ C/. LaSOIkOX, tyttifkttyfoiiiirke Nebachjulnexmr Nr. 17* CcI. lit, tL ^~4S* et freq, 

< Tliv main fcalurtA of the tree lu* repitoented iu th* MrLilptiiinia ara thuL tlie trunk in rttmtght arwl the 
Imoiclieii rorm a clump hooL Of tbc Ltbani it is said* "* In the ;rni:inj^ tree tlie polu la atmiglit iuhI 

upright_As the tree iucreaMd in iike the up^^r hnmdMS t«come together and thu tree Ih then 

cluxap-heaiJfd,'' Hritf . s.t. The ccioea iu the hondii of tbe diTino figures maj well be 4:Bdar eoti^. 

tbe n^ti fmiii whicb iiiumI fcir juie>tntj}]g. 

* According to a tTfUTpHlatlun t-f an ArwhEc teit rBceatly puWidwd Caoe Btnmi* (i/'ifwji of pp. -i-rri i _ 

lUv) the early Aral.i« were iu the habit of placii^ rings mode of precious metal on li:)giv or truDka of treea 
which in KOtiiC: way hml Iieeamc aaomL La iuBtimcc q^uotod thetpg of wood hju| a niyetetii^Lig 4 >ripn jmd 
performed and iSuluiiLOii di^tenmned to preiierra iL The King and the Queen uf l^bebi each pLmud 

oae idli'ercifUiif on the after die uiifaculirun tjamifnnnatkili uf tlie Queeu'a nuiuial foot, amt thidrdanjpb 
was folluwei.! liy tbeir mieceiwithijiiii that at tbeeoiumjg of Clirbst thaw wiltu 3i> rings i>u tlic log. Tbe ouaium 
of hoiigitig vorloua uhjecta oa fiooted troea wa* web-koown ia ijre'lfiJaiijk- Aralitfi. 
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{ylZZl WADXA AND RODE 

By SIDNEY SMITH, MJ. 

The archivefl uf Boghaz Keiii hdve revealed a certain amonot of itifonnabiou concerning 
the gnjographical p<wiitjcn of Klzzuwadna', tlie Klzawaikioii, 

Egvptians, which ia aulEcient lo determine the whereabouts 

of that important etate of Asia Minor, iiitjntiDned in the list of the allies of the Hittites at 
the Itattle of Kadeah nod in r.he treaty between Bamesses It and Hattushil’l It has been 
iucatetJ by several scholars, without any proof, on the HLack Sea, The |tointfi of importance 
to be considered may be brietly enuraemteii 

(1) Kizzn wadna borderwrJ on the lauds of the Hittitea and the Ilurri of Mitiinni, and 
wiis on the s^Jinjoast. This is clear from the folio wing passages^ 

KeilxchnfHeJ^e aun Bozhas Koi L No, 5, T. IL 5-7. " Previously, in the time of my 
graniUkther, Klzziiwadtii belonged to the iami of Lhe Hittit4?a Afterwards K-b;2Uwadui 
rebelled nganist the Hittitcs and joined the Harri.“ 

Col TTT “Again (if) any of the fortresses of the land of the Harri be embroiled 

with a fortress of Shuna-ashshiiini, in some city of the llarn. we will do battle with him (the 
Harri) together." 

Col IV. 5-10+ “ Whosoever of the land of the HanH, whether they be broken ut tftiveiling 
traders, of the city of Urushsha, are rijrected by the hand of Sbima-nshshuni, I (King of 
IJatti) will never give (them) back to the king of the IJairi, And hereafter 1 wdlJ never 
rk^oeivc with favour Lhe retjuesta of the Hiirri in iv complaint or diH[>iifbe+ He (Shuna-aslisbura) 
shall gikvcm the Hjirri^ who have broken the oath of the goda" 

CoL 1V+ 4<J-65. '* From the sea, L-amia belongs to the Sun [t>. the Gi«at King of IJatti], 
the city of Bitura belongs to l:3hniia-aBhsbimt+ They have measurt.<l out the boiindaiy 
between them and divided iL The Sun shall not fortify the city of Ijirnia, 

“The city of Ariina, belonging the San, with the city of Bitura, they have measured 
out the bemndary and div ided it between them. Tho Sun shall imt fortify the d(y of Ariina, 
Tlie city of Shaiia belongs to the Sun. The cities of Ziiiziliiwa and Erimma belong to 
Shnna-ashshnm; they have ineasiired out the boundary between them and divided it. The 
Sim shall fortify ShELlin, Auuinushsha belongs to Lhe Sun, the hiU of the city of Zabanm 
belongs to *ShuiiQ-Hshshiira j they have uLeasured out the boundary between them and 
divided it. The Sun shall fortify Aniimnshshn. 

“That old boundary, which they have ab4>tished+ the part of it which is beside the land 
of the <iitv of Atania, Shimjvashslium shall rotaiiL From the city of Luwatia the city of 
Ehblna is the b^uinflmy of Shunu-ashahura. That which is beside the land of the llittites, 
the great King shall retain. That which is beside the lauil of Atania, ShMna-ashshnm shall 
rctaiiL 

^ The inltiiil cgiiwnuLat, uiwertcLin in tin cuis!;] form, u MhihH-K lo be j5 by the hjoroglyttlui. 

^ For tiiia see ♦AviCTTict/ vi, IIM s-iirl I JlS, 
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'‘The city of Shiirigga belongu W Lhe Sun, the city of Luwann IwDngs i.o Shuna-nehshunj. 
The river Shamri sia) liis htmadiuy: the great King lihiill not cr-jss the river Shamri hi the 
border of the land of Aumia. Shuna-oshishum shtdl not erosB the river Shaniri to the bonier 
i>f the latiil of the Ilittii.ea 

"<Fn>in the city of Zikbbiina the river ShftJiiri is ttni binir»lury: from the river Skamri 
shall be the houndiuy of Shtmjmsh»lmJni. ShunR-Emhahuni ahull not crosii the Shamri to 
the bjfder of the land of the Biitites, the great King ahsilJ not crosij the river Shamm to 
the btuxlor of ^zzuwadni/^ 

(2) ^tiiziiwadnfl contained prfcaftom which ahipnicntfl friiiu the Hittites to Egypl were 
effected^ as w shown by n letter fmiit y^attn-ihil to Hainesses U. 

■*Concerning the iron, abmil which ] sent wotd^ there its no gv»d quality iron in the city 
of Kkzuwftdni, in the hmiee of my seal" l Kt^U^chnftt&ietg aas Bogktz JC6i l. No. 14 Obv. 
IL 20-21). 

The point of this remark la that there is no inin at the port available for immediate 
fthipment; the letter proccecls to state that there is some difliciiilty in. pruciiring gtWMl ttom 
The niuflt natural port to think of la Tarsus, and this agrees very well with ijiher evidence. 

(3) The principal natural featurf of the boundarj' us given aliove la the nver Shauira. 

That this mtue is purely Semitic there can bi: no doubt; it is from tlie well known AcE^aduLn 
ro 43 t means “ the violent," It seems impossible to the preaeiit writer to believe 

that n river flowing into the Black Sea hail a Semitic name. It is ou the other hand, very 
tempting to see in the Qre^ name of the Nahr Sayhan, Snros. a derivative of Shumra, 
through the form *S7njuro, 

l4) Two pf the biwns mentioned as Ijdng on the border in the passage quoted above 
may be identified with places mentioned in Assyrian historical inscriptions. "‘The land of 
the city A tank " may reuaonably be identifiwl with the city of A tun Tneationed (Sargun II 
Aimuls, 1. 45) in connection with Tahal. This Aiun has been Gonnpeted with Tyana, but 
more probably ia the Tynna of Ptolemy tsee Fon&Elt, dm Assyri^jJu^n 

ffeic/iei, p. T2h The city of Arunn may well be the iamouB city of Ariuna. mentioned in the 
f^gyptiau treaty, and celebrated os a fiimoua ahiine in the Boghna KeuI document?. It is 
mentioned by Tiglathpilcscr I as being a city of Musri (Annals, coL V. h 77 J see Sayce in 
Proceedings of ilie (Society of Biblical AT^haeologg, vol. xml, p. 93), and lay therefore in 
the Anli-TaurUfj. 

The conclusion from this evidence is Jhirly clear. IfizziiwEidna was a state lying on the 
Meditermiieiin sea coaat> including the city of Tarena, the nutural port of aentml Asia 
Minor; the nchrthem boundaiy mn east into the Anti‘Taurus, then turned buck to the sea ; 
the southeramtwt jioniion probably lay south of the Gulf of Issos^ since the boundary was 
cotcrmlnouH with that of tho Harri. 

There is, however, one difficulty which muHt be explained be lore the condusion cjin be 
n^'garded as certain. The name by which the Egyptiana knew the lands round the Gulf of 


Issus at this same perinr] was Kndi or 



Thb IB used in the aoeounta i>f the war 


between Rnmcsscs U and Mnballu. in w^hich ^ luentioned. Dr FDdl 

informs me that this may be an Egyptian word meaning "‘goiug founil," the land where 
oua goes round (i.e. the Gulf of Is&>s), and may not therefore represent the native name of 
tho country; nr that it may he an as.rimIlatTon of a foreign name to the narive word, similar 
tat thoec frequently found in Arabic WTitera, In this case it will be spelt like the word 
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KIZZUW^ADNA AND KODE 

raeaniag "to gn round'* by a Tbat Kode anri Kizziiwadna may possibly be 

iiamfis for the same country perhaps, shown by an hiatoricfl! incident* The wife of 
yatitushil, King of the Hittit-es, svus a Princess of Kiz^^u wadua. Thirteen years after fjattushil 
had concluded a treaty of peace with Bninesses the Seofjnd, the Egyptian monan^ tuinied 
a daughter of the King of the Hittites* Among the princes in the train of the Hittitc king 
when he visited Phaniuh^s conrt was a prinoe of Kode. The premiuence given to this prince 
may be explained by the fact that he waa a blood rebtion of the prinoesH; that he was, in 
fact, a prince of KlGzuwndna, In any caae, tt is far more probable Lisat ^7 

ronnd and to the Vest of the Gulf of lasos than that it should be located on the Black Sea, 
as it has been in vnrioufl maps recently published in Gcnmin archaeological jonmak. (See 
}rittheiliinjiNt of the Deutsche Orient-Gcsellfichaft. Nos* 58 and (iU 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TELL EL-AMARNA 

By C. LEONARD WOOLLEY, MJL 

The Egypt Exploration Si;.ciety"s work at Tell el-Amarnn was reflumutj on Octtvbi-r 20, 
1831, and the season eontinued nnljl Febmaiy 10th of this vear J had with me .\Tr 
P. L O. Guy as archaeological assLitant, 31 r F. O. Nowlou as architect aiifl iirailghi;;=iHMUi, 
and 3Ir Gunn to deal with the inuoribed tuaterial. Our work gained r^PTisidembly 

iu interest £b>m not being wnfincid to the central town iLTC 3 a; within the Limits of Tell 
el-Amama there is pb^nty of variety, and in the following preliiiiiiiary report on the 
season’s results I deal separately with four sites siifficieiitly <liatiiigiiiflhed from one utuithor 
by pjsition and by tbaructor. These are the WnrVmen^s Village, the Main City, the River 
Temple and the Precinct of the Southern Pooh 

L The Villahe Site. 

7’/if fyite, 

AluiiJHt in the centre of the art formed by the high d««ert behind Akhetaten there 
runs out from the Luuestone cli^ a long and narrow promontoiy broken up by shallow 
Wallies and ideing here and there to low peaks, which, broadening at its wotem point, 
encloses a small cup-like hollow, open to the south but frotu the royal etty eompletclv 
hidden behind ite flsUtopped rim of steep pebble-strewn hill. In tJie German map(TLHHE, 
Tdl d-Aitmrna^ 1817), this ralley is marked as a cemetery, Aclmally there are graves 
in the wady just to the north nnd one or two on the hill crest, lint the ruins which crowd 
the whole valley are of a different character. In the bottom of the hollow lies a wjiJled 
village, and on the slopes u* the north and east of it are brick fiinerorv ahrin^ 

It is a ciiriniia spot in which to End a village* especially in Upper Egyjit, where the 
fBfhiHit live as close as pcfaaiblo to the fields they cultivate, huildiug Lbeir houses along the 
strip bcitweeii the lilled land an«l the desert; this village is far from any [hjsgible cultivation, 
as far away into the desert as water-transport would allow—Ibr there lain have been no wells 
in this high sandy valley unrl all water must have been laboriously carried from wme well 
or canal down in the plain, if not from the Nile itself It wouM seem to be intentionally 
separan.' fmm Akhetaten and .secluded from it. Yet it is a tsentml site; Ibr, as tiie map 
shows, it is A cftavcrgiiig point for half-a-doaen of the rumL still to he tnw*d acroaa the 
desert; and it is jiiat alh^ut tmlf-way between the unrthero ;md the southern groups of 
gallery tombs, with both of w’hich it is connected by those rojids. The place is, as we shall 
see, a workmnn'e settlement, and ft is difficult to avoid the oondumon that ita inhabitants 
were the men emplovEfd on the great rock tombs which were being excavated on the edge 
of the Upper Dtisert for the nohUuuen of Akhenatens court. Perhaps bi^ause their pro¬ 
fession bore ea me tiling of the stigma which we know alLacbed to the era ba! mom* perhaps 
because tnnib-workertf in gen end shareil the ill-re pute earned by their obstreperous tnates at 
Thebes, they were removed ajs lar as might he from the ncighhouriioud of the city, and 
gumd-houses wore built upon the roarl that led down it;: at any rate the fact of this 
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pkce lying inoTie oonveniently Ut tilieir work thsm any other waa a good practicaJ neafiDn to 
reinforce a prejudice* 

Of cour&e the rich alone could affordn or were given by rt>ya! fhvonr, elaborate tombs 
adorned with ODlumns aJid mliefe cut in ttis iwlid rock; but poorer men died no les than 
they and demanded—or their relatives did—a lefla erpcnsivc kind of buriaL M;my of these 
would require rocknint graves, though of a simpler sort^ and nowhere else did rock coma 
down eo close to the main quarter of the city; this Tihen would seem to be an admirable aibe 
for a cemeter}* of the sect>dd clan’s, and clearly there was every iDtention of sti using it. To 
havo put the tombs in the same valley as the village would havo had a double advantage; 
the grave-diggerfl wenaM have b(^e^ closer to their job, and the tomb-chaixik with their 
paintings and offerings would have been nnder the eyes of the vilLkgcivi responsibie for 
their maintenance and safety. Such a precautiou was indeed most necesaafy. 'romb- 
plundering was common^ and if in the case of the orthodox the fear of aacriiege did not 
deter the criminals, plenty of ptmple then m Egypt, might think it no crime at all to vtoiato 
the gravies of Aten heretics All round the rwk amphitheatre of El-Aumma run the mads 
of the old patrols. These were not un guard agiiinst any foreign enemy; one of their dutT™ 
doubtless was to prevent desertion on the part of the slaves employed on the buildings of 
the new capital; another to keep out the profane from the sacrctJ valley of Akhetaten, jind 
this chiefly because such pt‘!Tion.s might well satisfy their religions seniploa by damaging or 
defacing monuments. If the necmfiolia of Thebea had to be regnlnrly pitmlled, the ceme¬ 
tery of the Aten woi'shipijers stood in greater need of protection, and it would have been no 
small advantage to have had the graves actually in sight of the grave-diggria^ homea* 
Unluckily this proved im|jiiseible. The rock of the valley ifl of the worst quality, a crumbly 
marl which will not stand cutting, and where there does seem to be better stone it ia but. a 
thin stratum below which are huge boulders. Several attempts to cut ehaft-gmvea were 
made, and failed, and iu couaequeuee tbe valley was given np ns hopeless anii the shailH 
were sunk in the next w;idy, tw'o hundred metres or &u tik the north, and in the plateau 
beyond that, where good [imestonc w'njs found cropping up to the suHhee; but the miper- 
visioii of the Lamb-chnpels here would have been ililficuItT and so the chapels were sepiiratcd 
from the tombs and we And the shrines built in tiers on the slope just outsujo the village 
w'all while the tornb-shafts themselves are out of sight (iver the hill. There wna gtuid 
precedent for such separation, and in this case it wjis clearly advisable* 

The village then was the home of the tombniiggens and grave-tenders of the royal city, 
a ckfls of men whom for various rCJisous it was well to keep at a distance and under dis¬ 
cipline, Tills g^.■^es far to explain the peculkr fe-atuixin of the buihling aa well ns its position* 

Tmcn Planmnff* (Hee the Plan in PL XVI). 

The striking feature of the place is Its regularity* Akhetaten itself, like tiny modem 
village in Egypt, straggled along the eiige between the desert and the howh, and though 
itu streets ran at right angles there was no attempt at the regular grouping of houses or 
equal diviBiun of insulae; a large house stoCHl umUtLHi, sijrroundcri by ita own gurdeji and 
dependences, and next door to it remailer bouses were liudilleil together os best they cnuld 
find nwrn; when once the streets of the city had b«en roughly laid out the individual 
owner or contractor built to suit his own fancy on an area large or aninll us his means 
allowed. But in the village it is otherwise* Ffere we have town-planning in its most 
rsdical form, with canipkitc unifirmjty as ita guiding priueipiR, The village is a jHufect 

Joum.- uf Egypt. Arcli, vin, 7 
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encltKied within ite uwn wulk; it is tiisHdod by !jtrej*;td which run through it nnrth 
by ffonth ut LutEfval^, connt'Ctttl i>y cmss-ruattB at pithcr With the 0 so<rptii.jn uf 
onp hnTi^ie^ presutimbly thj 4 l of the ft>rt?iiiJLti or clerk of the wiTrlca* iiJJ the huiiscA lire cij^ual 
in size iind Mimilar in character and aoeouiuiodation. 

The oTchiteet took as his unit a jujiiare of ten metres, which foninxl the grt>iind area of 
two houses: an this basis it W4W cfifly t<i inake the whole into a sijuart', widening the front 
read or adding an eatlm block lengthways to balance the space giren rip to streeta, flei'e^ 
as at El-Lahun, the square is divided by a heavy wall going north by a.'inth into two nncMiual 
parts, iiu eastern or inner part consisting of four rows uf Jioitae^ and four alreetSt and 
a western or outer part consisting of two rowa of boasos and a tingle street* Each horl 
engiiiuUy one gateway thnnigh the south wall The sou them most, homsea wen? built firat^ 
then the others in order towards the north, the outer walk of each being addeil in a serfea 
of L’s to that last completed ugnlnsi the long back wall, which wsjs built as a continuous 
wbolei Int-emHl walls were run up later. 

The bonding of the enceinte wall shows that the inner village with the dividing wall 
w'iis oonstnicted hrst, the outer village merely abutting on it; this does not denote Jiny teal 
ditferenco in date, it was hut a matter of the hiiildBr’'s convenience, but to it apparently was 
due the ftwkwani placing of the village; The archit^ixt bail plnnntMl a w|ij£iure which w'ould 
just fib into the hollow; but the builder started by puttiDg up an <iblong, and nb^^sc to place 
it. Ill the middlt^ of hLi uvaiJjvbEe fiat space; conijcqoently when be came to jwIiI his western 
quarter ho w'tw out of hia reekcnlngsi and had to build on the slope of the valley sitle and 
spoil the plan; actually one houiie-plot was taken up by a spur nf rock and ooitld not be 
built on at alL 

It la inflfcmctive to comfMire l.hla Aniania village with that built by k^esosteis 11 at 
El-Jjahtin for the workeiw cm his pyramid, Difierent as they are in size, the two pinna pufuK^ss 
many fentnres in common. In the intenml arrangeiiient of the huUHes there are such minor 
changes as mi interval of five hundred years could harflly foil te bring; but the gener^d 
dis^HMtion, the symmetry of the ground-plan, even the divnHioii into an eastern and a 
wfsti^m quarter, are identical in both* Wbitever re forma Akhe oaten might claim to have 
introduced, elsewhere, li^^yptioii conscMwalkm was undioturbed when It was a ipication of 
workmen^ dwellingiii and these are esaentially work me El's dwellings, rxot hurracks; men 
lived here with tbetr wives and ferniiles, and oven if they were a somewhat special class, 
they were neither Boldiers nor slaves, 

Titc Streets. 

The Inner village is entertifi froui the south by a narrow gate in the centre of the south 
wall, a gale furnishwrith a dcwir whutie wooilett hmgO'block was found in ifitit let into thf! 
stone threshold. Thfo led on to a hrnfwi street or Hfjuare running sicrnss the ends of three 
row^s of houses and closed at. its east curl by the big Imiise of the overseer' out of it four 
straight and parallel streets go north, dividing the rows of houses; each having doors nil 
ivUmg tme side and a blank wall along the i*thi^>r; at their for ends they are joined by 
a namiw bme, North rassage, which nin« under the enteinte wall and hns no houses 
opening on te it. In the outer village a single street, West Street, nms up the centre with 
houses opeiung on to it on both aiilfs; thin jitrret communicates with South Plucc by a 
bnuul d<Kirway thmugh the long dividing wolf and originally had its own eiil through a 
seconrl gate in the south wall, hut in course of time this fell into disuse. It hud been on 
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inconvenient gate at the beit, opening on to a rough sloping roek. It was tong the cust-(>ni 
to nee the open space between the gatea as a place where the fluckfl ol the village mighL be 
kept at night, and in time, what with their droppinga and the chopped-fltmw wfutte that 
aceuunilatcd there, the ground-level rose and began to block the doorway.. Most p^jple 
went round to the other gate by proference. Then the population dwindled, and the outer 
viUuge was the first to be deaert.ed, so, aiiice there were now few U^ use the gate, it wft& 
roughly bricked up and a breast-high wall of uncut stonea was thrown up anglewise 
between the buttrese^ind of the Long Wuli and the southern most house of Wciit tit rest, 
to Ibna A rEgular pen: the cattle Htayed on there, and rubbish wiuf dung into the empty 
space, until the whole south-weat corner of the village became ihe midden we found it to 
be whyn we came to dig there. 

South Place, on the other hand, stretching in friuit of what aimt^ to be the only i^ntrance 
tit the village, was never blocked up The only thing in it was a little -shrine against the 
east jamb of the gateway; it was in too ruined a state, when found, for its original character 
to be made out; all that remamed was a simple enclosure with in fmnt of it a miniature 
flight of stone steps, which looks right tip Grttc Street. 

But if South Plisct' was unencnoibefed, that is more than *ain l>t! said of the other 
streets. Private householders did not hesitate to encroaoU ou the public way with actiml 
building couslnictiim- Thus the owners of Beeeral bouses in Main Street buUt out from 
their frent AXims amall covered turmeL-) whixw made very awkward bumps in the 
read-level; others let Into the ground agaiust the wall big stone bowls surreiinded with a 
mud coping wherooii sttKai the great jars holding the household wator-imppiy, or they built 
brick fiiaugera againat. the wall and kept their c<iws ordonkep there; one uiu see, built into 
the brickwork of the manger, the erusa-stick wjtli the tethering-mpe atlll Cist about it. 
(PL iX. The water-jar seen in the bankgreund was found there in poaidon.l The streets 
must have looked very much like those of a umull town m m^/dem Kg}’'pt. The reoemblanct; 
was increased by another feature, perhaps more coimuon than thi? surviving evidence gtxs 
to prove. Oiifoide No. 5 Mjiln Street there lay deep down in the debris a layer of light 
brushwood with rough beams bebw but lacking the mud coating whicb is necessajy to a 
bouse-reof; it lay quite bonKonuJIy find nut as it would Imve done Imd it alipp<.^l from the 
houwe-top: it wi evidently a light awning such as in the mmJern sth/ is often stretched 

jw,*ro 5 ts tho read ta give shelter from the sun* 

There was nouttyempt at <lccoratioii,that was not to be expeetedi the w alls were seldom 
mud-plastered, iuid even then there is no trace of whitewash, and ns a rule the brickwork 
was left expfjeeA The only pousible exception is in North Piujsage; here, immediately 
opposite the end of Gate Street, an oval niche U cut into the wait 0*70 metre above ground 
level; it is O'So metre high by metre wide and 0-40 metre liocp, completely uuid- 
plastertd* I'hls may be merely another type of numger, hut it is tempting to s«e in it a 
recess either for an ikon, facing the shrine by the south gate, nr for a tamp, visible all the 
way down the street, or pcrba[ja for u combination i d the two* 


7^ i/oaspj. 


The type of bouse jh simple. Each has a frontage of five metres and a depth of ten. and 
oil the grennd-floor is divided, from Irmit to back, by two cro® wuUk running north by 
south into three unequal parte, of which the rear section ^in is divided into two pirte by 
a wall running «ist by west* There are thus four D^oms. First is the enLmnce-halk with 
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door OD to the stivet; then, in the middli?. the man4arah or main living- and roception-rooin; 
of the two small rooms bi'hind, one is always a bedroom, the <*ther a staircase, a kitchen, or 
both combined. The Cwit is that the houses are inadequate. There had be a staircase, 
and the architect had not allowed for this in hU ground plan. Either then the kitchen oikI 
staircase had to be crowded together into one small closet, in which case you had to climb 
over the bottom step to get at your bread-oven, and conld hardly go apstairs without 
bumping agairuit the fireplace, or the riKim had to be given up wholly to one or the other, 
and then space had to be sacrificed in the entrance-hall for stairs or kitchen ns the case 
might be. This necessity priidnces ahuost the only real difference that disturbs the 
monotony of the house plans. Sometimes one end of the hall is jjartitioued off by n coping 
or low screen of brick behind which are the stove and other domestic fittings, sometimes a 
luirrow paiJsage is cut out of the hall in which the stairs are built; but none the loss the 
general disposition of the house is but little altered and the allowance of four rooms to the 
ground flo4>r is exceeded only in the one case of the foreman’s house at No. 1, Blast Street. 

The stairs led up ou to the roof, which was always fiat. Judging by the thinuess of the 
walla we concluded that the houses were of one storey only, and this is probably true in the 
main, and from a Ci)n8tructiunal point of view. The flat roof plays so important a port in 
the life of the modem native that a staircase which leads up to nothing but the roof is no 
anomaly; but juat as in a village of Lower Egypt to-day one sees on the roofei shelters built 
up out of old packing-cases and paraffin tins, so in ancient Egypt it is likely enough that 
there were on the roofi} light structures of poles and thatching or of trellis work, perhaps of 
mud and wattle, in which the women at work took refuge from the sun. Occasionally these 
superstructures were of a more ambitious sort; thus the householder at No. 9, Main Street 
had, apparently above his bedroom, a small harem chamber which, though it must have 
been for the most part flimsy enough, yet boasted a doorway, or ffilse door round a niche, of 
brickwork gaily adorned with frescoes; similar but less remarkable remains were found, 
e.y, at No. 11, Long Wall Street, where the painted plaster had been not on brick but on 
pule-and-lath work such as must have been the more common material for these roof- 
buildings. A few other bouses produced evidence for upper chambers, and probably there 
was generally something of the sort; it is only natural that they should parish and leave 
little trace. But the presence or the character of on upper chamber did not much concern 
the architect, it was not allowed for in the plan, and it was at best an unsubstantial addition 
to the flat roof which was essential an<l invariable. On the roof, whether they had a painted 
lattice chamber or a piece of matting on three poles to sit under, or nothing at all, the 
women certainly spent much of their time and did much of their work; pots and s[>indles 
and toys were always being found mixe<i up with the rubbish fallen from above and ufren 
lay definitely on top of the roof d<^bris. 

The front rooms stood originally about 2’30 metres high. To-day the walls seldom 
remain to a height of more than 1*80 metres, and even then show no signs of window's. 
This is to be expectetl; in Egjrpt very small windows suffice to give light and large ones 
let in loo much dnst; they serve their purjKJse better if put high up, and they must be 
high np to secure the privacy which the East demands. The entrance hall then probably 
had one, or at the most two, small and narrow openings close under the roof; the juait^arah 
must have been rather more lofty and was lighted by windows still higher up looking out 
perlui[is both to front and bitck over the flat tops of the other rooms. The bedroom probably 
had no window at all; no modem fellah would thiuk such essential, and his predecessor of 
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the fourteenth century B.C. was not likely to be more hygienic. The kitchen at the back 
must have hiuJ a hole in the roof to let out smoke os well as to let in a little light; some 
were not,properly roofed at all but were merely covered with a pile of light brushwood and 
straw heaped over rough beams, which kept out the sun and served as fuel when wanted; 
the same custom holds good U>day. 

Building MateriaU and MeOtods. 

The houses are built of mud bricks, sun-dried, with an occasional use of rough rubble in 
the foundations and lower courses. Cut stone is employed fiurly often for tliresholds, and 
in two houses the door of the mantfarak was furnished with ashlar jambs toppc<l, in one 
case, by a rough cavetto comice; but sttme walls never occur. 

The average thickness of the main walls is 0*35 metre, but party walls may be thinner 
and those of less importance are uften but screens, one brick, t.e'. thirteen centimetres, thick. 
The enceinte wall of the village has a thickness of 075 metre, but when a house was built 
up against it its thickness seemed to the householder so excessive that he often cut part 
of it away to form a cuplxMud or to enlarge his room. The thinness of these mud-brick 
walls is in itself sufficient proof that there wjis no proper sec<ind story, and that such super¬ 
structures as did exist were of the lightest description. 

The Hat roofs were of the kind normal in the East to-day. Over the imiin beams.— 
rough poles, usually quite thin and therefore set close together, uften nearly tAiuching each 
other—there was laid either a bed of light twigs, brushwood and straw, or utattiug, on the 
top of which was spread a layer of mud from ten to twenty-five centimetres thick; this 
fonns the roof proper and the Hoor for those who use the roof. All kinds of matting were 
employed,—there is no rule in such things—and all kinds were found by us in a remark¬ 
able state of preservation. Probably in these poor houses there was no attempt to conceal 
tile beams an<l matting by means of a ceiling plosUT; we did find such in the shrines 
outside the village, and painted ceilings certainly existed in the palace and in the richer 
houses of the city; but here no signs of anything of the sort were detecUnl by us. 

The span of the roofs is ctin.siderable, in the mandarah at any rate too great for the 
slight poles employed if the roof was to be used fur walking and working on, and a central 
support was a necessity. In the whole area dug we only once (in No. 21, West Street) 
found a stone column, a limestone shaft painted red which had rested on a solid and well- 
foshionctl stone base; but in many houses there was a circular Hat 8t«ine w'ith a roughened 
disk on its upper surface, wheraon must have sUmxI a simple wotnlen post In one case the 
p>st itself had survived; it was a stout palm-tree trunk plastered with mud, 2*10 metres 
long with its upper end cut square and notched to take cross-beams; probably^ this was the 
normal type of column. In the back rooms, with their much smaller roof-span, no such 
support was needed, and no evidence for any was found in the front halls; that the front 
roofs were used is shown by the fact that the stairs often lead directly on to them; the 
span, though generally rather smaller than that of the mandarah was still considerable, and 
would seem to require a support, but if any did exist the post must have rested on the 
bare ground without any stone base and has therefore left no trace of itsell It must be 
borne in mind that nearly all the heavy timber, being very valuable, was removed when 
the village was evacuated, and that its absence cannot be taken as evidence; light timber 
oihI brushwood, which could hardly be re-used, were left behind and are for the most pert 
wonderfully well preserved. 
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Th<> BtAirs were of mud brick; only in oue caiie did it itfciu at all likely that thf treadif 
had btnm of wood Treails average O'iid metre in depth and fiteps 020 moire in height. 
Yhe otairs either run in a straight continuous Hight, when the staircase is cut out fh>m the 
front hall, or turn round a brick pillar, when the staircase is In the Iwick room. In two 
coses (Nos. 20 and 22, West Street) the lownat Hight was built over a series of roughly 
constnicterl brick urchtai, a half-brick on edge being used as a keystone between slo|ied 
bricks; but jw a general rule the lowest Hight of a turning staircase or the first five treads 
of a straight staircase rest on a solid moss of brickwork filled in with sand ami rubble. 
Above this a row of poles were lai<l on a slant, their lower ends embedded in the top course 
of the supporting brick moss and kept in position by stones wedge<l between them, their 
upper ends stuck iuto holes cut in the wall of the stair chamber; on them rested the brick 
treails of the next Hight, and under them was a cupboard. In t»nc or two instances the 
same metho<l was used fur Ihe lowest Hight also, the poles supplemenliug the rubble filling! 
and in one of these (Tl. VIII) the wood was unusnolly well preserved; but what was an 
exception for the lowest Hight was the invariable rule for the upper, and thougli the beams 
hml nearly always vanished the traces of them in the walls were often discernible. 

Door-sills were often of stone, occasiunolly ashlar, more often roughly split blocks, some¬ 
times mere boulders; sometimes they were of wocal, but the majority were of plain mud 
brick. The frames, with the two exceptions noted above, were of wood. The jambs were 
made lost by pegs driven into the brick door-cases, and where there was a stone sill were 
let into slots cut in it, or (ailing this Uiey might bo set in small slotted stone blocks built 
iut«> the brick threshold. In nearly all the bouses were found small impost stones in the 
simpe of truncated cones; they were often near the d<K»rs and in one case a |)air were found 
in position, one against eithi*r jamb; and it is possible that the door-frame rested on thesi*. 
The wooden door turned on pivot hinges revolving in womhtn iwicketa let into the stoue or 
brickwork of the sill; it had a sliding latch worked from the tmtside by u string and was 
made fast at night by a heavy bar dropped into sr>ckcts cut in the brick of the door-case. 

UecorativiL 

Coloured wall decoration, which is so characteristic of the rich houses in the city, was 
naturally less common in the village an<l even belonged almost entirely to an early 
perioil in its history. As the original Ircscoes grew shabby and the viihigers pt«rer, too 
poor to have them replaced, they were covt‘n.‘d up first with a coat of whitewxwh and later, 
os that in its turn noedc?d repair, with one or more coats of plain mud plaster. The {lainting 
seems generally to have taken the form of panels starting about 0*20 metre above Hoor 
level; oou8e<|aently when the houses were deserted and fell in, while the lower parts of the 
walls were protoclcd by the debris, the paiub'd upper parts were exposed to the action of 
wind and min, imd the plaster, together with the colour on it, Haked away and left bare 
walla. It was but rarely thenifore that traces of frescoes Wi^re found, and then only the 
lower parts survived, and in a wretched state; eoat after coat of whitewash or mud laid 
over the already tUumged paint had to be picked oflf bit by bit, too often bringing the paint 
away with it, so that it w'os very diHicult to recognise much of the original design. But 
one may (airly assume that colour was for more freely usc<I than the present state of the 
walb would seem to show; the workmen who so lavishly decorated the shrines were sure 
U> keep bock some of the paint to beautify their own homes, and the dUappeiirance of their 
work is only the natural result of circumstances. 


Plate Vni 
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At a later period another t 3 rpe of decoration was employed, rough monochrome sketches 
in black on the whitewashed walls or in white on the plain mud plastering; paint seems 
to have nin out, ntwl we have a ch»»p substitute which itself was soon to die out and to 
give place to mud unoilometJ. 

In one instance, No. 7, Long Wall Street, a sketch is fouml «»n the wall of the entrance 
hall, but otherwise all decoration disoivcrcd in situ is reserved for the mantfarah or reception- 
room, os indeed is natural enough; other groumi-Hoor rooms were whitewoshtMl or simply 
mud-plastered- But in several houses we found high up in the filling, and in the case of 
the b«t example (No. 10, Main Street) lying definitely above the debris of the roof, 
remains of coloured work which assuredly did not belong to the rooms in which they 
happent^ to have fiillen; they must have come lioni a harem chamber on the house-top, 
of a more than usually auibitiuus type, adorned with jambs or pilasters of painted brick. 
Our best piece is vary much in the style of the shrine paintings; the pilaster seems to 
have helped to frame a panel in which there Wiis on inscription in black on a yellow 
ground and a polychrome design with a human figure, probably a scene of Aten worship. 
The frescoes of the ground-rio»>r rooms show generally only bonlers of lotus leaves, chevTt»n8 
or circles, these also iu the shrine manner; one (in No- 2, Main Street), apparently con¬ 
tained figures of Bes. The later monochrome sketches give in two cases rows of Bes figures, 
in one a row of human (?) figures aitenmteiy big and little. 

The R(fom8. 

1. 'The Front HalL The street door of a house le<l straight into the front hall or outer 
room, which measured about five metres across by two or two and a half metres deep and 
hod in its lar side a do4ir giving on U> the ttMu^amh. It was essentially a "general utility" 
room. Sometimes, undoubtedly, it was shared with the smaller cattle; a manger against <me 
wall is a common feature oml tethering stones were occasionally found, while the rough 
stone troughs which often occurred iu the outer n)oms wen^ probably fur watering the animals; 
in a few cases there is found in one ojmer a patch of fliKiring strengthem'd by having big 
boulders lot into it, and this seems to have been the place where the beasts wore tied up: 
but when the north jiart of the room was cut off for a staircase, the cupboard under the 
stairs was always found to contain a Utter of chopped straw and a little grain, so that 
generally we can take this to be the store of fodder for the animals in the main room; but 
in some cases, e.g. Na 12, Main Street, the presence of a manger in the cupboard itself 
shows that they might be moved iuto hero out of the way. Indeed, while allowing for the 
principal herds being penned in the south-west comer of the village and for on occasional 
cow or donkey being tied up for the night outside the fi^mt door, wc can safely say that 
mure often than not a man's beasts shared his house with him. But they were confin«Kl to 
the hall. Only once, at Na 11, Main *Street, was there proof of animals being kept in the 
inandfirah: here there was a brick manger against the south wall nnd in front of it, embedded 
in the fi»>ur, a naturally-picrced b<julder wdth the tethering-rupe still fast through the hole ; 
but the case is so exceptional that one suspects a pet goat I The only other exception was 
iu Na 3, Main Street; the family wore the proud possessors of a horse, and wen* so nervous 
for its safety that they kept it, rather straitly confined, in the little cupboard under the 
bock stairs. There were probably very few horses in the village*. 

In other cases the fnmt hall w’os a workshop. In four of the houses in Main Street 

I PoHtubly we Iwve nutfiaterpratrcd the evidence; but who would make such • fiias about a donkor ? 
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thert; w:iji in the frnnb wnU^&t nr Jtist al> 07 e flfiOr levels a square hole continued by a covered 
trench some two metres long running under tho street' in ap[igirenl connection with this 
(aee espeoiatily Xo, 8), there were square fttunes slntlcd to hold the ends of horixonbal besiTiia^ 
one standing just in front of the hole, the other immediately op|]osite to it against the east 
wall; it looked as if a heaiy beam had rested in theAe with n pr>longation beyond the 
house wait Such stones occurred in a good many houses where there via^ no hole in the 
’wall, not always in front njonna,—but as they might lie found high up in the filUtig there 
ivafl nothing to sh tn^r their (friginal positifui.—and neiirlv alw'avn in pmrSv 1 Buspect them 
to be sockets for the bed-beam of an npright loom. We found a largo number of slightly 
eiirved dagger-shaped objects of w ood which resemble thtiae used for picking ont and holding 
up war|i threatlfl in tapestry ’weaving; w'eaving is tio likely bo have been pnmti&etl in the 
village that, Ddliug conelmiiTe proof, tho conjecture about the looms may be allowed 
ni stand 

Not uncommon in the front halb were square beoirths or open fire-places t|uite liL^linct 
from the ordinary' cooking hearths. They were built just like the mangera aud S 4 >n 3 etjnies 
could only Ire distinguished from ihi»ie by the presence of ashes on them or by the blacken¬ 
ing of the wall above; quite possibly the iisee were alternative 1 With them out? might 
connect the clay crueiblna so common on the site ; there xi'iis nothing to show wliat was 
melteil in thenn but they must represent kind of mdiifitry; ay limestone moulds for 
amulets were friiind. they may give the required explanation. Parba of bronze dr ilia worked 
with a biiw* mifiniBhe-Hi sfrpue finger rings; the ei»re of a lubo-bored alaboBter vofie, anil the 
stone table on which the smnc-cutter worked^ covtired vnih. drUl-mnrks^ spttke of other minor 
tmdoa carried on in I he village and prehohly for the mnet part in the front halk; poinl- 
bmshes and a -^tick covered with mo^lcllmg-wax fcf. BOHrrHARCrr.5njiVA.ffowitifi Htport 1915* 
■IfiiH) might be conneicled with wmk on the tomb chapels. Only in one case did we find 
evidence of a regular workshop; the owner of Xo. L3, West Street took advantage c>f the 
fact iluiL the building-lot north of hiB house w-a?. left vacant owing to the nature of the 
ground and used it an n factory; at least we fonnil there a fhrnace of n type not niBt with 
elsewhere and crucibles anti drill-ctnea which seemed tu witness lo a more profoBsional 
tnitle than waa carried on in the houses. In the hall too the men would k^ep their larger 
twb,—pick ami winnowing Ian mid adze, chopiiing-hlock and pestle When the smalt 
nxuii at thi- hack was monopolised by the stmrcatie* die front nK*m had to serve aa kitchen 
hIko, anil dien we find one f?nd of it piUitioncd oft' by u Urn' mud screen behind whiidi are 
all the necessaries for otwiking and bread-making. If one looks into the front of a fireek 
cottage in Oucliak or any western Amitolmn town, one gets very' mnch the effect that 
would have been given by oiic of these Amama hoiiaes when tile village Tran atill alive: 
there is the carpet-hxim blocking np half the space, the goat tethered against the wall, and 
brcjwl being mndo in the comer, while close to the door itself the go«l-man may be 
mending yhoi?a. 

2. The Man&iftth. The mnenitica of life were firet met with when one enteml 
the KJJordjjniA. If the entrance halls of the various houses difiereil a gfM>d dt^ah enstom 
impr.TistMl ti nwpecUible uniformity npon the mom where one dined and received one's 
frieijd.«L 

The iiKiin. as w'e have RCen, w^oa loftier, and its rpof was supported hv n post or poats 
even by Ih*- dignity -jf a column; its walla might, be deenmted with fresews* Along one or 
rw.i of i\A nm a divan, u low platform 0 TO t.j metre liigh, of miid luick* on 
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which would bt upHriu] iDiittitig and porhaim cuahions. Conv&ni&nbly close to this 

wa» the hearth, geuemlly a shallow claj bowj sot in a ring of mud which on one side pro¬ 
jected to form a flat boh fi>r the food vea&el. Somewhere or other agumst the wjill wns the 
water-supply so necesaary for Rrbltitions as well as for drinking- the great round-bottomed 
jar stood in a ring-base of pottery' or of stone, roughly hoar-glasa shaped, atid thjs might 
simply be set upon liie grrnind or might stand in a shallow atone bath: the bath was either 
solid or had a drain-hole leading to a pot buried rhn-deop in the floor, for the big jarw were 
pfinuis and there waa ao point in letting mn to waste water that had to be carried from iw 
lar. A veiy common feature in the fnati^cirah is a jiot bnried in thiK w'ay, and at first wc 
regiiTLied all as store-vesBela, which indeed they often must bej but on iiecond thoughts it. 
seemed probable that these ttw served often as stands lor the water-pitchera, tHher big 
Jars might be set about the rctom, either on ring-stAuda i;r let into the gronmi. just deep 
enough to keep them steady (for moat are mLind-bottomed), or buried to the rim in the 
llHwr: they would serve various purposes, the skiring of Ibod-stulfH in cuirent use being the 
rrineb probable. 

Of other fumituro, the maiidartiJi boasted a certain number of stools and tables. Rarely 
the stool was of wood, four-logged and low, with a cane or string seat; more commonly it 
w«a of stone. The usual type of stone stool was three -legged and semi-circu lar, tho top 
neatly hollowed to give eorafort to the sitter; poorer examples were solid tfi the ground; 
occasionally they were square with curved seats. The table wan often but a disk of stone 
five to ten centimetres thick, cut roughly round the t^dges but aniLHitbly polished on top: 
the under side was left rough and slightly convex auil must have been let into the floor, 
but none was frumrl by ns in position. Both stools nnd tables proved remarkably useful to 
the excavators at In rich-time. Another form of stone tikble was rectangular nnd oblong, 
the top WHS smooth (s£> smooth that one suspected t>eopIo of the had habit of sitting on the 
table) and the under side was hollowed out so m tu leave ouLstonding only two narrow 
ridges along the sides and a couple of dv^sB-bais; probably this was to give a smaller 
bisaring surface and so to secure greater steadiness on a floor often none too even. 

At night the room was lit by lamps either standing on the flwr or sel, in fiinall niches 
out in the wall about a metre up from the ground, or on a bracket made by the simple 
.expedient of driving two pegs side by aide into the mud brick and plastering them over 
w'ith ft daub of mud rounded off in frooL The lampa hud no very distinctive shapes, but 
were saucers filled with oil oc fat with a wick stuck into it. At night the divans preanmnbly 
served as beds for members of the household not provided for clFowhcre. 

The The be<in>om prest-nts as fcw foatuniii of interest os does that of the 

present dayypffoVi; it posisestics four walls, a door, smnetimes a mud floor, more often one of 
sand only; in a few cases there was a niche for a night-light cut into the wall. (7ae bedstead 
WFLH found, in IMain Street, outside the front door of No. 3; it wivs the usual "anoarib " con¬ 
sisting of a wiwiden frame with a eerd mattress; probably there were many such in use. 
but they wero carried away when the village was evacuated. SomeLiiiies, as in No. fi. Main 
Street, the half of the room where the bmi was to be put had a rabwil niud-brick floor 
reminding one of the rai.s€?d floore which in the rich heuBea of the city distinguish the so^ 
called ' master’s bedroom probably in theoe caaea there waa no bedatoad but a. mattress 
flprwul on the brick platform. Somotimea, as in Main Street, Nos. 7 find 9, tw,^ fow walls of 
a single brick a thickness and abmtt 0 SO metre high* abutting on one of the ride walk 
aiippjrted the bedstead, which must have been a mere wotHlen frame without kgs, and at 
the same rime afforded apace beneath it for boxesi containing household linen or spate clothes 

Jntirn. of Egypt Arch, vm* 
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(?/; BOHCU.4BOT. u.. p. 450^ The* walk, except for benig much lower ore i™i liW.. rt. 
shclf-eoppons m the 4Ws lioiia.-, hi..I it may well he that some h(..,*hold™ .werepml 

^ “■ough they wete 

oHetitu“:rfhnt,T:“:! ^ -«• 

ataueaac. in whole, devoted to the making Jdtoking .,fT»d'’ Of ihrkTh'"'’"’'* 

«impie th^r mn^. eomplete example lsorde<{ hy Ko Street 7 f ^Ti 

acwjimt of thia will jsene t-n desscribe all J ■ . ^ am Street, uml a detailed 

by a fowl^rgrpUrr:^ thT^ZlTd r ““ — 

Boor ie let a ^rjof ha^^wddL'liltre^^^^^ -d-pWtere.1 Into the 

aud for grinding hard graine; on a cloth laid on '.^P®"'«lge (l>«'yh>U} 

nft^'r washing imtl sieving u* be nicked ovnr 1 tk 4 ^ would be ispread out 

£■;” “■‘•71" “-r “ ■*" - tt;r„l7X‘ra 

SSiT ”»4. ™e 

the room. Neitt to this was lui odoo h»a/irtk ‘ ^ north-west ooniRr of 

aw. then a aolhl brick hob. ^then”:'“5.1“ rrilt/” 

“aiirhinjrcr^rii* 

by a Olay lid. A chol firT l l^ in tfo' ^ *t *' ““ 

calculated to retain the heat; the .lough waa p^t*! a pl!^r 'flafus^'* '’^ 1 '' 

a..h.a. which waa originally of nrdmfced ckv 1 waa il balirf w^he”: 

examples showing all stoics of firintf- nnrl'fk - bread <we fieri 

heal to^ay): thfk^ves were left if ko f 

work, .md when they had ri*n ll th™ *" '« 

the trouble Ynmig taken of drawing the ueten ^ saucer and all, without 

worked swi sAtiBibctorilv as the hee-hivo tvnp rh*. ^ ™ it cannot have 

«...a Itac 1. a. Ji iTi "r"”"''"" " ^ « 

of precisely the same shape an the stone bowls also let Info the H l ^ **'* 

st-rod; the only difference wo* that whll the 111 ‘ ‘'’® 

tho upper part of their sides might LTu, lit "th t t 

JHinnotb miiiid ihc rim and were Lgh Jai>Htands wore worn 

elutshapc,I pestles of hard wcsl, .e. ifueh .« OflS metre tong ™ 

atmigh. rim ^ W 

ornmi:':: r*"' - 

dishes of ewy-tiay use. Painted pottery dmotM thr^t’^*’h'’^*™* '™' 

the villngc. hut we did fi„d here thl of ^ur bc« s, Jmc.^:Ll’“' »f 

and a handsome hmidlcd pot with a black design o„ a rici. bnru™hTrTll"X; 
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kind« of basktite were common, siurj basket-work trays were doubtleEiii eie^ for brcsrl* 
pluttenf os they are to-day» 

^ ben the back room wtis wholly given up to the ^imrcosc it pi’^eaented no featiiTe of 
interest other thiui the cupboard under the stiurs, which was often uaed for stiirmg fudder, 
bnt in other f^ases produced remains of dum^pnlniL nuts^ dates and grain or husks. 

There was one important respect in which the village houseji ditfered w-idely from those 
ol the city. In Akhetaten even the smalief houses arc provided with granaries Jtnd utors’ 
rooms such as are necessary for piMiple who in the autumn lay in supplies of grain, ete 
sulhclent to keep the huosohold till the n^xt harveat. The same need for brick bins, circuLor 
granaries and brick-hned underground stores is folt in the modem vdlage^ whei'e the some 
habits persist, and it is fmrpidsiiig to find in this settlement out in the liesert no provision 
made for keeping food in bulk. Of course here they had no han^e^Li of their own to store, 
for the^t^ w^as no cnltivatiun, but one ought have thought that it would be cvbd more 
necessary for people dependent on bought supplies to get in their stuff at the season 
when It was cheapest and to buy largely enough to tide over the winter when prices 
rise. The only explanation is that the villagers were w^orking men engaged either by a * 
big contractor or by the State, who got- their rations regularly and at short intervals 
and so had no need to take forethought fbr themselves. If they were engaged in digging 
the great rock tombs, they certainly were State employees and as auch would be pn^ 
viflioned by the Kings government; it is perhaps not without significance (Juit the jar- 
sealings and graffiti found in the houses refer to wine of the House of Aten £h>m the royal 
vini^yards, or even that one jar-sealing bears the written name of Fa-wah, the name of the 
high {irieat of Aten in the sacred city uo the plain below. 

ReligioK 

There was but little left in the mins to mark the rEligious views of its mhabitanta. 
Naturally they must have been, ou the surface at any rate, devout followers of Lho orthodox 
Aten worship, but there can be little doubt that with poor working men the traditional 
beliefe,—or rather supeistitious,—of the ^iast wonhi be acsircely affecteil by royal prehibi- 
tiona The fovourite deity wiia certainly Bes; we found many glaaed amulets of that god 
and his is the only figure that can be recognised on the wall paintings. The aorued ovc of 
Hi> 7118, in the form of u ring be^el, is equally common ; Tueria occurs three tiroes only, on 
amulets. The bead of Tlathor appeared as a decorative motive once on n stone howl, once 
on the rim of a clay vase; a wof>den Hathor head wiis probitbly decorative also, a part of a 
casket or something of the sort, not a cnlt object. The only thiu^ that did seem to be cult 
objects were painted thiy figunnes of Uraeus amikes, which at least iuul the advantage of 
not being vetoed by the Aten worahip^iors. Stone offering-tables were of common occur¬ 
rence^ and show that religion wan nut altogether neglected. 

The "evil eye’' superstition seeuifl to be illtistrated by a slab of limestone roughly con ed 
in relief with four human hands, the moat widespread form of prophylactic amulet A rjuite 
cumraon object was a small boil of mud,&:>metimos atanipeil with the impreagions of signet- 
rings, containing a wisp of hair; they may have been dedications, a lock of a child's hair 
being vowed to a gLid in the event of his reoching puberty,— a practice still current in some 
districts of Upper Egy^pt,—or they may represent a more malevolent lypt^ of domestic 
magic. 
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Chronology. 

That the village was contemporary with Akheuiten's city goes almost without saying: 
if our view be correct that it was the residence of the workmen employed on the tombs, it 
is indeed necessary. For internal evidence we have to rely almost entirely on ring-bezels 
bearing royal cartouches and on wine-jar scalings and labels. It is true that we found one 
scarab of Amenophis III (22/98) and one of Tuthmosis III (22/180); but the first of these 
was doubtless an heirloom and scarabs of Tuthmosis III were mode long after the kings 
death. Of Akhenaten we found one glazed amulet (22/1G2) and five ring-bezels, us well as 
several graffiti on wine-jars; of these, one is dated, doubtfully, to the eighth year of the 
reign, one to the eleventh, and several to the seventeenth. Three bezels bear the cart4>uche 
of S^a-ka-r^ and no less than nineteen that of Tul-<’aukh-amiin. 

It will be observed that the bulk of the dated objects come late in the reign of the 
heretic king or after its close; but it w'ould be rash to deduce over-much from that fact 
Ciliized frit rings are fragile and short-lived things of small value, which would soon be 
broken and thrown away; in the ileserted houses one could only expect to find those mtist 
recently worn and broken, and so the bezels should be taken as elating the evacuation of 
the village rather than foiindatioiL 

The ruins themselves show that the houses were inhabited long enough to undergo 
various repairs and tt» suffer fh>m u steady and long-continued decay. In its early days the 
place evidently was pnisperons, as is provinl by the painted decoration of its walls; later on 
there is every sign of growing poverty. In Tut-^ankh-amfin’s time, when the ilecision had 
been taken to move the C^urt back to Thebes, gallery tombs at Akhotaten must have been 
at a discoimt, and the tomb-diggers suffered accordingly. One could not but be struck by 
the (act that whereas in the Inner village all sorts of domestic utensils in wood and wicker 
were found in nearly every house, and everywhere the rooms were cumbered with fallen 
roofing material, in the outer village only broken potter)’ and small .stray objects came to 
light and not a fragment of wood was discovered. Clearly the western quarter of the place 
was evacuated first, and wood, being valuable material, was sedulously carried off, the larger 
cut timbers for new use elsewhere, the boughs and brushwood to be burnt in the houses of 
the still mhabited inner village; and in view of this it is the more Interesting to obsene 
that the out«»r village proiiuced as many a.H nine of the latest dated ring-bezels. It is safe 
to assume that the place was built in Akheimten's time: it is certain that by the end of 
Tut-^ankh-amCm*s reign it was completely deserted. 

IL The Main City Site. 

Though a large |Mirt of our season was devoted to the outlying sites already described, 
yet the main city was by no means neglected. A considerable area containing twenty 
houses was clearwl between the High Priest’s Street and the Sikket-cs-SultAn north of the 
wadi which cuts across the ruins; to the west of this and close to where Dr Borchordt sus¬ 
pected the exbt-ence of a second sculptors atelier three small houses w’ere dug, but the 
quarter proved to have been so thoroughly destroyed by aabbdkhiH that we ab^doiitd it 
as hopeless; further south we excavated a group of houses in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Ra^-nefer*8 house, thus continuing the plan of Profeasor Peet’s work hwt season, and five 
rather isolated houses lying betwetm the Expedition’s heaiJqum-ters and Hugg Qundll 
village, towards the southern outskirts of the central portion of Akhotaten. 
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Of all the private honses dug this year by far the moat important was that of Ntfkht, 
Akhenaten 8 \ uder; Indeed it is the finest yet found at Tell el-Amorna, surpassing in size 
an<l uiagnificonce even the iiumsions of Qeneral Ku^^mosc and of Pa-wah the High Priest: 
We had reason to be thankfal for the cliancc discoveiy' of a few scrape of Inscribed limestone 
on the surface <if the mound which induced us, almost at the last moment, to undertake its 
ejccavation. 

The Vizier s house, like all those of the better class, was raised on a platform (0‘60 metre 
high) made by filling in up to the required level the space enclosed by the outer woUh. and 
Wiw laid out on the nominl Akhetaten ground-plan, but its great size (it measured Home 
Uiirty-tivc by twenty-six metres over all) allowed of an unusually large number of chambers 
in the domestic quarter. Although in this respect it was not strictly speaking typical, yet 
a desenption of it, us fulfilling better than any other the ideal of all the good Tell el- 
Ainama houses, will serve as a general description of them all (See Plan etc., PI. XVU.) 

A Hight of shallow steps against the north wall, with a low balustrade wall on the other 
side, led up to the fiunt door (PL XX This was framed in heavy limestone jambs where<»n wore 
inscribed the name and titles and some of the virtues of the owner; the surface of the stone 
was painted yellow and the incised characters were filled in with bright blue paste. Through 
a lobby dignified by two columns, with whitewashed walls and inner door-frame painted 
yellow, and through a whitewashed ante-mom whose door-jambs, white below, were painted 
above with horizontal bauds of red, blue, )rellow and green, one passed into the north 
loggia. This was a hall of noble projjortions. The ceiling of a brilliant blue was supported 
by eight wooden columns resting ou massive stone bases; the walls, white below, bore near 
the ceiling a frieze of blue lotus petals on a green gmund with a red band above; the floor, 
made, as were all the fluon* in this house, of large unbaked tiles, had originally been white¬ 
washed, but at a later period had received a fresh coating of mud plaster and had been 
painted in bright colours of which only traces of red and yellow remaineil. Along the north 
wall was u row of large windows, set fairly high up. looking out over the garden. In the 
middle of the south wall, facing the windows, wide folding doors on whose stone fiame on 
incised and pointed inscripUon repeated the Vizier's honours openefJ ou the central hall; 
the long expanse of wall on either side of this was broken by smaller single doors. At 
each end of the hall two doors led to the service chambers; the three rtxims at the north 
end (4,5,6) were perhaps for the accommodation of travellere, who could sli^p here without 
intruding on the intimacy of the domestic quarters; at the south end, next to the ante¬ 
room, was a little chamber (7) containing a cupboard (f) which may have been the porters 
private apartment or the store-room where was kept the bedding required for the guests of 
the house. 

The central hall, the main reception-room of the house (8), whh about eight metros 
square. Four oolumtu} grouped in the centre supported the lofty roof; in the middle of the 
south wall, fiicing the entrance fiorn the north loggia, a double door with inscribed stone 
jambs opening on the inner reception-room gave a further effect of spaciou.sness to what 
was in itself a spacious apartment. As one entered one saw on the left liund a brick divan 
which stretched the whole length of the east wall; it was raised but slightly above floor 
level, bat was enclosed by a low whitewasheil coping wall with three tmtrances; it was 
evidently the place reserved for the master of the house and his more favoured guests. In 
front of the middle entrance to the div'on, between the two eastern column-basest a circular 
depression in the paved floor showed where hod 8t4X)d a portable hearth,_the brick hearth 
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usua] in these recoption-roouis had here been replaced bv something probably more ambi¬ 
tious. Projecting irom the west wall was the hr^oare ablution platfunu, its raised floor and 
coping and back screen all of cut stone; those who would wash went iij) bv a single .stone 
step on to the platform, which measured two metres by one and a third, and helped them¬ 
selves to water out of a great jar which stood in a slight hollow cut in the centre of the 
inving. (See a reconstructiou of the room on PI. X V7L) 

On either aide of the hull were two doors, those on the west leading to the western 
loggia, those on the east one to the broad flight of stairs (11) that went up to the first floor 
rooms, one (13) to a passage olf which opened bedrooms and store-chanil>ers; in the south 
wall a second tloorway gave more direct access to the priv'ate apurtments, and Ivalancing it 
i»n the west side of the main folding doors was a pain to*] niche. The ground of this and its 
trame were pointed a bright dark red which stood out strongly against the prevalent white 
of the w'ulls: an msenption in yellow hieroglyphs on the frame reiterated the dignities aiwI 
the ments of Nekht, while a metre and a half up on a central yellow pone] which ran from 
top to bottom of the niche, King Akhenateu was portmyod worshipping the cartouches of 
the Sun god 

The central hall si^ems alw*ays to have l)<,*cn lofty, rising well above the two storevs of 
theilomestic quarters adjoining it. and was lit partly by secondary light coming through the 
loggia doors, partly by wind<iws of ita own set high up under the roof. Barred wiudow-fiaioes 
cut out of stone were found this year in a small house in another part of the site (PL IX) 
and those of Nekht s house were probably of the same type though perhaps more elaborate. 
It was txicause windows were small and the principal lighting of the rooms indirect that 
walls were always whitewashed and such colour as there was (apart from the niches) came 
high up and took the simple fonn of a rather uarr*)w frieze with in some cases festoous of 
coDVontioool flower motives; a fragment of plaster with blue and white lotus leaves 
between bands of red and blue found in this hall imiy have belonged to such a festoon. 

The west loggia (9) was another long vcrandah-like room with large windows all down 
one side taking the afternoon sun; it was, one imagines, the winter lounge, used when the 
north loggia became uncomfortably cold Two rows of columns, three in each row, sup¬ 
ported the blue-painted ceiling, which again was probably not very high. At cither end was 
a niche adorned with inscriptions—the titles of the Vizier niuml the frame and in the 
centre a short hymn to the Aten, in black characters on a yellow ground—and pictures of the 
king adoring the cartouches of the Sun; ami at either end there was a *ioor, tliat at the 
north opening on to a small chamber of whose use we know nothing and the southern lead¬ 
ing through a lobby to the aide entrance of the house. 

All these rooms belong to the more public part of the mansion, that where the guests 
were entertained and lodged; a wall running right across the house from east to west 
separated them from the domtatic quarter reserved for the family of the Vizier. In the 
middle of this bock part *)f the house, with double doors opening on the central hall, is the 
inner reception-room (10). On a suialler scale it reproduces the main features of the central 
hall itself A single column stood in the centre, and beside its stone base is a circular bowl- 
hearth with a hob of mud brick; agaiust the west wall is the niiled-in divan with throe 
entrances in its low coping wall, and ngamst the south wall is the stone lustration-platform 
(PL X): a {jaintod niche occupies the south-west corner; two doors in the south wall lead to 
cupboard-rooms with cemented floors and broad shelves resting on brickwork supports An 
inner reception-room such as this is found only in a few of the largest houses, tliat of 
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the High Pnegit + that it waa EfSRc-ntiJiITy a private apartmetiL resfirved for the mse of the 
houRehold ifl shown hy the lacL that in one of the rate cases whert^ it fXt3nrB(0. 43/14) it is 
separated by a passage from the cetitTuI' hall flnd the doors iltp so arranged that there is 
no direct Tiew from one to the other; and by the ftitlher fact that in other largo houses 
where no such room exists the big bedroom in the south-east ooriieT of the bouse, nsiially 
called the mifitresa" bedroorn, possesses eotue of the furnishing of a ball (divan, hearth, etc.) 
jind must have served a double purpose. 

The two other chief rooms of the domestic quarter are the bed rooms of the Vizier and 
his wife. Each of the.^ (No«. 31 and 27) hfia the low dais in a slight recess at one end 
which we are accustomed to rtiganl as charactemtic of the man^a bedroom. No, 27 
{tneseified aw usual its own bathnsim (29) and lavatoiy (2S), but unluckily this comer of 
the hoUBH ia hadlj ruined and for the jLrrangemcnt of the offices wo have to look elsewhere. 
In house L. 51, 1, excavated this season, the atouc bath itself has disappeared but we have 
the raised platform on which it stood, the steps going up to it whereon the servant stood 
to pour the water over the bather^ the cement-plaster on walla and floor, and in the floor 
the holbw for the great round-bottomed water-jar; the Lavatuiy has behind a screen wall 
a low platform with central dmin and on tl the brick supports for the wooden seat of the 

simple earth closat. The bathroom and lavatory of n>om '21 (Noa 22 and 23)_if these are 

such, and not extra betlnxuES or dreesing-rooms—were built ns one foug chamber but were 
dividcfi off by a thin screen wall of brick ornamented with moulded panels; the floors were 
Leinented and the walls whitewashcrl. 

f>f the remaining rbambers. ij) is jau-hap a servant's mom or a store, 36 is given over 
to cupboards and might he the fnoflter's wardrobe, while 20, 24 and 30 are fiections of a 
lung passage running dm whole width of the hnuse, and 25 is the passage leading to 
No. 27 (EL XI). 

it will be remarked that there are no kitchen or seivants' quarters. While a few 
domestics, the nurse and the tirewunum, might sk^cp in rooms on the upper flour, must 
must liave been lodged in a separate establishment, a snuilJ house such as is generally found 
in the garden or court of the larger mansions. As regarda ihe coo king arrangements, in all 
the lietter houses we find the baking-oven outside, in the courtyard or in an outhouse; of 
the kitchen proper, always a prominent feature of the pour houses, we find nu sign at all, 
and it may well have been on the tipper floor. 


The greatest height to which house walls are ever found standing la two metres* and 
naturally there is never any thing loft of the upper storey; but about the arrangement of 
this the mins of the Vizier's house have given us more information than had Iwen forth¬ 
coming previoUBly, In the west loggia we fountl four fallen stone column-bases {dhimoter 
063 metre) and outside the north wall of the house, in front of the seven other more 
ITT less complete examples (diameter 0'63 and 0*45 metre) and a few Iragnients. Now there 
was no place for these in the ground-floor room a, where all the column-bases won> found in 
position, and they mnat have come from itbovr^ anii then the places in which they lay are 
useful evidence. There can be no doubt that the walk of the first flimr followed the lines 
of the heavy ground-floor walls and that the general plan was similar except that the 
central hall and (presumably) the inner receptinn-TioQm rase to the foil height of tho house 
and therefore harl no rooms above them. But the,two loggias were probably not verv lofty 
and it would Bcem that the columns of the low'er storey were repreduced above hv lighter 
shafts placed immediately over them {I asHume an nriginid six bases where four were found 
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have been the cose, and in the village we found pari of a stone colnmn-shait (stone is 
a rare exception; the colnnins were almost always of wood) painted red all over. Bat in 
honse N. 50/15 we found iiagments of the mud plaster from round a wooden shaft decorated 
in bright colours, red, blue, white and jrellow, with the conventional petal and circle patterns 
which appear on the walls anil even on the frescoed pavements: we can therefore conclude 
that there was no definite rule, and that columns were painted as the fancy of the particular 
householder might dictate. 

Cupboards hud aln*ady been noted by onr Germau predecessors, but only in regard to 
one room: now we have them as a common feature of all the storerooms of a big house. 
A small point is the rounded top of the baluster wall of the staircase in house K. 51/1; from 
its presence here we can probably detluce that the wall of the front steps outside the house 
was similarly finished off. 

For the restoration of the internal decoration, the most important discovery has been 
that of the niches with pictures on their bock walks in Nekht’s house and in M. 50.'^6. 
Hitherto it was only known that these niches which occur in all houses of any sire, generally 
in the north loggia and in the central hall, bore inscriptions on the vertical sides of the 
firame while the recessed centre was plain red w’ith, at most, a yellow panel down the middle. 
This would give the appearance of a door, and it is as a fidse door that Dr Borchardt restores 
such a niche in General Ra’-raose’a central halL We now find that the niche represents 
not a door but a stela set in a brick frame. In the Vizier’s house the actual painting was 
preserved in one case only, in the north niche of the west loggia, which was standing to a 
greater height than the rest; the yellow panel went down to the ground and at 1*50 metres 
above floor level were the feet of the king reprc'sented as adoring the cartouches of the 
Aten; there can be no doubt that the other niches in the house, in all of which the lower 
port of the central yellow panel remained, were similarly decorated. In M. 50/16, a small 
house, the feet of the figurtts, which with a little draperv* and the legs of a throne, were all 
that survived, came only 090 metre above floor lev*el; the top of the picture was at 
1.35 metres above the floor, and over this was a design «f some sort; there remained no 
evidence as to the total original height of the niche. In front of the south niche in the 
west loggia of the Vizier's house there were found fragments of inscribed plaster which 
must have come from above the figured panel; they are from a hymn to the Aten written 
in vertical columns; there is no trace of this np to the height of 1*30 metres, to which the 
yellow grounil was presen'ed, so that they belong above the picture of the king, and imply 
that the niche was at least two metres high. In front of this niche, against the centre, 
there was a small empty vase buried up to its rim in the floor. Clearly the niches were 
not merely decorative, but religious in their character, and this vase most have been a 
receptacle for ofierings. 

m. The River Temple, and the Myce.vean sherds. 

Our attention was drawn to the site by stories emanating from Hagg Qandil of two 
inscribed door-jambs having been found some years ago in a sand-hill just south-west of 
the village: one of them had been sold to a dealer, one sent to the Cairo Museum, but the 
carved lintel was said to be stiLI lying fiillen under the sand. The tale was so circumstantial 
that 1 employed a few men for half a day testing the ground; they did not find the lintel, 
but chips of limestone, quantities of mud brick bearing traces of blue paint, and a Cypriote 

Jnarn. of Egypt. Arch. vm. 9 
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pot'Shenl, sJioHi?d th&t tiiere was here n buildiug which might bf of Inkn^t, The viliagers 
then told me of stone culomiuj buried nniiiir the north end of the mmo niontwh nndeitp]:imc<l 
that these had once been espoEied by the Ciemifin in the coiirae of an experimental 

dig. With tbia infonnadoji it was easy to identify the site with that hriefly dcscrib&d by 
Professor Borebardt in tJ.tr,, 50 (1012), p, 6, iis "the reinnitia of a large Egyptatn 
building in thtj oinstmcLionof which there ttc re itst'd not only niaterial &om private honses 
of the time of Amenophis IV, but also stones out of whnt was dearly a tcmplie or jjalaeo of 
the later Ttamesside period/’ 

Seeing how important a lat'Or oci 3 npa.Litjn of Ahhetalen would be fur its bearing on the 
queatloD of Aegaeati chrenology, the mention of Pnuiteiride remaiiks seemed amply to warrant 
a more tborongh investigation of the site* The mound is that on which the south half of 
the mtjdern village is built: the only part available for excavation was a strip lying betweicn 
the bouse wjiIIm and the cultivation; it was dotted with palm-trees and on it were two 
sheikhs* tombs,, one well preserved up>u its north limit, one in mins in the middle of 
the site; but fortunately our relations with the villagers were fiuffieiently good to amootb 
away all difficulties, and even the exposure of the w'orthy sheikh's bones raised not the 
slightest demur. But it w^as not ou Ideal site. 

AVe started on December lOth by re-clearing the iiurthcrti area already dug by the 
Germans but buried again under some three metres of wiml-borne sand, intending to wmrk 
south towards the promised linteL As how^ever the north end proveil disupiMsintmg, and 
further progress was barrcil by a belt of palm-trees whose removal would have been an 
expetisivti matter, on December 17 th all the meu were shibed to the south end^ in order 
that this area Tuight be ejt 2 >lt>refl independently^ and the Jiulms destroyed and the two silea 
joined up ™ly if reanlts seemed likely to make this worth while. This not being the cose, 
work was stopped altegutbcr on December 31sfc. Our plan is therefore quite Im^oniplete,— 
nectssarily wo. for part of tbc building has been destroyed by a modem sak^'a, part by 
cuklvatioD, niul a great deal of it cohered by the irillngc and the sheikhs* tombs; but 
even of the cQmjmriiLively free urea not all was excavated, and no junction vras ever effected 
between the two seetione thal, were cleared. The reason fat this was that hardly any objects 
of importttijee w^ere obtainrsi from what was a very kburiniis piece of digging, nor waa there 
likelihood of obtaining any by dirtying tlie work further; hut on the other hand vre had, 
before closing down, secured just that historical Inibrmntioq the ho|>o of which had induced 
us to begin.. 

Uur excavations r"present li relatively small part of a large Iniilding of which the north 
(and more important) end lieiJ under the midem village, and the whole of the west side has 
been destroyed by the cultivatian; our plan shows only the south end of the east aide, and 
probably does not even extend to the axis of the building. From this mere patch it waa not 
easy to get an Idea of the qrigiuiil charaett^r of the site, and there tiVOm little to help ua :i|jart 
frem the rains ibemiselves, Noedleaa to aay, wb did not find the- tsoulptured lintel premised 
us by the TillugeTs; hut wre did find the thresh old w'hich they had mist^ikcn for a lintel at 
the precise spot whence they had Kiid that the dooryanibs wore removed, and it was evident 
that these bad been of stono. 

In front ol the iloor whose jambs had so unluckily disappeared, and in gdx of the other 
reonia hero m the south, we found, lying on the lowest tioor-lcvel, chips and fregmenta of 
inscribed Hme^stone, nil of the Akhenaten perifni. FragmentaTy though the inscriptions 
were, it can safely be Raid that they were not of tho sort which experience shows ns would 
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be foimcl in & private house. Moreover the plan of the pl&ce, though so incoinplete, is 
clearly (jiiite tuilike the stereotyped kouse-plans of Akhotateu; many of the roouuf were 
mere ceilarK, opening only fi^im above, antJ a krgt 3 part of the eompbic is really Iwaoinent 
supporting a platform on which the main biiilrling stood. The building may have been a 
palace; it is far more likely to have been a temple. 

One chamber with columns and altar iVa xiiu (PI. Ally was a shnne m the latest period 
of the btilJdiiig; but as its walls were of the time of Akhcnaten (the atone-work was notb 
it may possibly have been from its origin a aide-chapel of a huger temple, and this is made 
more probable by the laot that whereas its iloor roniained virtually at the XVlllth Dynasty 
level, the floors of the rooms to the south and east cenbemporary with the last phase of the 
shrine chamber had risen above that level by n metre or even a metre and a half* these 
rooms were presumably priesta'^ qnavterg jind atore-rooniti, and as soch would be more often 
pulled down and rebuilt, their rialng in the proeesaj-whllo the ahiiiie being pemianon-t 
would, as Heroclotos reiuarked, be left lu a hollow. 

That the brick walls were of the Akhenaten period was shown in the north see Lion by 
the XVUIth DynaBt 5 ^ pottery found on the lowest floor-level associated with them, and m 
the south by the inscriptioniiJ evidence. These walls in some cases remained in use thpough- 
out the whole occupation of the site, in others they wore destroyed or burled and new" walls 
were erected on the upper floor-levels, these again either falling out of use in their turn or 
eerving the needs of later occuimits in renitMlellecI rpaarters. The date of these later buildings 
(not their character) was w'hat gave to the site it« chief interest* 

The shrine in its final form consistcti of a small (origiml) mud-bnek eourt with two 
oohiiuna and, Eigainst the back wall, » Imge steme-paved altar iippmoched by a flight of 
stone steps* When Brat found the columns hod been etieased in rough masonry (M.D. 

50, Fig* 3). hut thh has since diaappearwl: thi* shiifis were in three pieces (the top drum 
ml 03 nng>, giving a total height of perhaps three anil a half metres; they were only roughly 
workeil* and obviously were intended to roceive a coating of pleater; the capitals, judging 
from ouc found by the GermaUi* at the south limit of their work' and by two small fragments 
found by ourttelves, wore unusually si>layci] cKuiupleB of palm.’leaf type; the two bases were 
not a pair^ that on the fiast heing a well-made base of r+^gukr XVUIth Dynasty type, while 
the other was a rough dJak of totally diflerent ivorkruauship anti date. In the middle of the 
paving of the ultor-top there wasa Jurge liiucstone block bearing a much’doiiiaged cartouche 
of Ramesea Ill: it was presumably this stone that prompteil tlia Germiuus to describe the 
shrine as rebuilt with fiagmeuta of a late Hainbaaide temple or palace. 

That description is of oourae esact. but it would bo rash to urguo from the presence 
of a fdngle portable block (it meoBUres I'lO x 040 x ii lU metres) that them was ever a 
Romesside building in the neighbourhood: stones were freely tmnspjrted from one site to 

another,_as, e.g,* Horemheb cinried ofl" to Tbebea a vast i[uantiLy of worked stones from 

Akhetaten itself—and this block, if it gave us no furilior infoi^iation, might just as well 
have come from any other place along t hi? river oe from Tel! eUAinarna* Fortunately bow^ 
ever it does not bear the cartouche alone; the deeply cut but half-obliterated iiamesefi 
inscription Is itselfa palimpsedt, and beiicath it can be tmeed faint signs of an Aten te^ct. This 
clinches the matter. Tbe Aten test makes the stone a native of *Akhfitati?n, and to imagkie 
that it was carried off to be usiul in a Ramceside temple elsewhere and that that temple 
was doatroyed and used as a quarry and this particular etoue was bnuight back by some 
^ We have only uativc report fiHf the proveoauiie, the capital not Luiviog been iTublLihiHl by Itf? fiodeta* 
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later builder lo its original home, is to push coinditlenca too Cir; and wc nre driven to the 
conclusion that the Rame-^ III temple was at Tell el-Anmmn, anil probably on ihe aite ol 
the Alriienaten temple and of the Inter chapel which it helpod to bnild. 

There was no inscriptional material for dating the shrine in whoso altar the dishonoured 
monument of Rameses found itself laid side hy aide with sculptured blocka Ironi Akhenaten^a 
older builiimgj for this we had to depend an less direct evidence. In the rtiums lying east 
of the shrine three principal Hoor-levels cocrrespotiding to three uct!U[uitian~|ierirMJs were 
easily to be distinguished. At the south end of the mound, in spite of subsidiary altcr^tiuaa, 
there were ef^anlly evident the same three main periods, which it was ha turn] to associate 
with the three given ns by the shrine itself In one room u jjqimre basement chamber of 
the Ahhenateu building had been in the next peritMi tumc?d into a circular graruny^ in the 
construction of which port of the old wiJls hmi been cut a wav; later the gnLuarv in its 
tarn fell into diau&e and disrepair* and over its ruins there formed a rubbish-heap of broken 
pots thrown out fnam the ueighbuuring rooms : all the shonds in this heap that canid! be 
dated at all were of definitely XXVIih Dymisty typciv 

Now' nothing correspouding to this has as yet been foEind in the eastern |*iFt of the city 
site, where incjst excavation haj? been tlone; btiL in the “ grave-diggere' ” iiillagc we came 
upon two plnndererl coffins of. approximately, the XXlUrd Ryna^y. There was nothing to 
explain their presenesj but the tombs from which they had been carried cannot have ^en 
hvr from the village, and were probably some of those late tombs which the Genuana dug 
in the next valley. This is no proof of their belonging to people living close to the vilh^e, 
or even in the Tell el-Airmnui neighbourbritMi; at the presetit day the cemeteries that 
stretch between TTagg Qnndil and Hawaia are largely used by quite distant viUogtjs on the 
far bank of the Nik*. The sarno might be said of the XXth(?) Drnasty coffin foimd in 
house P. 4r. 5 (52, pp. ^9>, but the argument must not be pushed too fer, and 
the Germans also report the tJiscovory. Apparently in the same ncighbourkooth of stelae of 
the late New Empire, which could hardly be explained away in the same fnanuer. We have 
in the Hagg Qiindil temple definite evidence of occupiitlcn both in the XXth and in the 
XXVlth Dynasties, and, eapecklly in view of thrae other hitherto disconnectori finds, it is 
but reafiuDuble to suppose thail tho ^x^cup^itioa wtis continnousi 

When then did it begin ? In the southern excavated urea then? are in two rooms large 
fitone column-bases which seem to be in poaitiou but certainly do not belong to the buildino- 
in which thoy occur, they do not uligii with the walls, and oiie base lies not in. the centre 
but in the corner of the room and the wall actually ruiia over the edge of the stone and 
must have been built win n the latter was already there and already disused. The wulb are 
of Akhenatens time, and the cobmn-'bajficH are certainly older than the walls - but it iB 
impossEblo to say hy how much they are older: great changes can take place e’i'ou within 
the short space ol twenty-five years, and we :ire by no means prepared to affirm that we have 
here proof of pre-Akhoniften buildings. The digcovciy in another room of a Tutnjoaia III 
scarab does not help us; the object was found well above floor-level, it is portable and 
durable, of the eort that ojm never be coasideretl to give good evidence for a building, and 
sovrabe of this particular king were commonly used^and manufactured—very maiiv years 
after his death* All we ^ say is that the necessary priority b time of the colmun-ba&es 
to the walk, and the existence therefore on the site of a building older than one which we 
know to be of Akhenatens date, must bo taken into conaidcratioiL Akhenaten's own claim 
to hnve foiiodcd hk tiitw city iu an absoktoly diaui spot has been dkeusaied by Dr Borehardt 
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OLD.OM., 50, Pl 9) and by PrnfeaftOf Pect {Jonm. Ei^^jpt Arch., vn. \7± et ^eqq.), in tbe 
light of their diBOOVcri^s niEide ohieMy in the cJisteni the town, anii neither baa 

been able tf> settle the qne&tloEL We have not settled it either,, but personally T am oi 
opinion that no evidence of ricjn.1 value bearing on the p^int ij? likely to be fnrtlicoming from 
the inland quarter of the city area^ if there was an earlier settleirient it was probably a 
small one and almost certainly close to the river,* only when Akhenaton made tbe place his 
capital did the builder encroach Cir on the desitrt, and only excavations in or near the culti¬ 
vation will throw light on an ctirlier history of the site. 

The same is Lnie ef its later historv^ There is no doubt at ail that when rut-^ankhamilLii 
shifted tbe seat of gnveniment back to Tbehes Akhetaten fell into decay i all the nobles 
and the wealthy jieople left, the Jirtisans finding their otjcupathm gone followed them, and 
oiilv* feitdJtin would remain behind to till the fertile river-bjinks. One cannot sappjse 
detestation for the heretic city to have been so strong tts to cause good land to be left 
uncultivated in a cotmtry where gix>d iaiid is scarce. There must have befen a permanent 
agricultural population, hut they wnnki live not in hemses far inLiiid but close to their work, 
probably on the sites of the preaent villages of Et-TiU,, Hagg Qaiidil, El-A maria and Hawato; 
in time thev would require temples, if only ttt witness to their reversion to orthodoxy, and 
it is really not surprising to find that our liagg Qandil temple, once cooaecratoi to the 
Atom lernained in nse under succeeding dynasties aa a shrine of the oonventionnl cult* 

If 1 have laboured the point of the later ocenpatiou of Tell el-Amama, it is because of 
its bearing on theveied question of Aegaean chronology. Professor Feet in the Joni-nai e/ 
E^ifpiiaii AtvhaeolG^^ [loc. ciL, 133 et has given au admirable summary of the groui^ 
for iiud against making the L it. lEb. shenJs tuund at Tidi el-Ainama conbemporBiry with 
AkheuateiL Since he wrote, we luive obtained much stronger if not ctinulnaive evidence for 
cuntiuued occujjiation. but this by itself does not solve the question. In tbe Hagg Qaiidll 
ruins there was found v^erv little pottery* definiteIjr associated with the Akhenatcn periodj. 
and it included no Mycenaean eberds: the same was true of the second (Raiiiesside) period. 
One piece of Cypriote ware of the early iron age was Ibund in the filling of rtKiiii 4^ several 
Cypriote fragments fitting together into parts of three recognisable vnaes came Irom room 6, 
but oil tho native pottery hero w^aa uf the XXVlch Dynasty and tJie Cypriote exanaples 
were of the well-dcvelop^ iron-age type (” Graeco-Fhoeoician ') which agree3 with that 
date. The precinct of the Southern Pool anti its mbbiah-heaps produced nothing Aegnean. 
The grave-diggers* villagt!* bhe date of which is well fixed. yieiJed one piece of a Cyqiriote 
“ladder pattern" bowl, but no Mycenaeau fragments. Profb.w Petrie's great haul of 
Aegaeau sherds ciune from the rubbish-heaps oi the northoro jialace. only three were from 
private houses. 'The Gonn.aus found “a few hits every season.'' Professor Feet excavated a 
large area in the sou them part of the city and found only four Mycenaean potshonla. \\e 
dug five houses at the eitreiuo south end of the city' and found none, ^hen we moved 
northwards and dug alougaide the Genuan work in aqq. O. 47 and P. 46, 47, ve. in the 
middle of the arm between depart and sown and mote towards the jialace site, close to 
where the Gerniana found their late coffiu and probably not far from where they found late 
X Vlllth Dynasty ateiito, we eoUectod 10 L. M. Illb. sherds from eight out of the 24 houses 
dug. Now there was uo sign whatever of later ocuupatiuu of then area, and there waa 
nuLhing in the position of the fragments to suggest that they were a. later intrusion, — 
though its the autMUifi have only too often dc^streyed alJ stratUicatioii this negative 
evidence boa little value.—and the obvious conclusion la that the sberda are contemporary 
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with the Hu it a caveat sLauld Ihb enicn>d agiiinst the JissQmptiort that thTe ia 

iieccssarilv the case^ PFufeasor Pt.’trrii' vsrtiniates that the 1500 ahenL tbund bj hini came 
fr^m nearly HfJO pita, a pot bemg un the avomge Tepresented by nut more than twn pieces; 
and It nmat be reTnembered that many bit^ that did join might well have been broken 
afjart when or aftt r they were tJurnwn un the waste^heap: of CLairse uonf but broken |Jots 
were throivn awa}'^, and pieoea of Lhetu may easily have lieen left behind, but even eo the 
jirupjrtjun is a remarkable oue. Now in the filling f‘f every huiibe ami of every room them 
are maaaes of pwittery fiTaguients. In Bpitc of all preenutious eutjie blta are inevitably thrown 
away with the rubbish, but if the sherds frutu a roern, and certainly if Lhe sherda fixun a 
whole house, be collected and examined, while it may not be puHHible ti;i build up outuplete 
pots (that happens selilom h yet most of the pieces tam be grouftfd either as fitting together 
to form larger fragments or at the least as belonging Lo the Bamc pit; there arc cem- 
paratively few quite isolated aherds^ But of the Mycetiaenn fragments which we have 
found the three fmm one hoiiENe (P* 4fi;, 15) may pussibly derive from the samfi vasC; but all 
the refit—and the aame is true of Professur Poet's examples—am quite isolated, stray little 
bits of vessels of which the remaining piirts have entirely disappeared. Due cannot suppose 
that whenever a Mycenaean vase was broken all the fragmentN oicept one were carefully 
removed and distributed, two on the rubbish-In^aps and the rest elsewhere, whDe the broken 
native wares w^cre either all rarrierl {iff or all left lying; to me at least the Mveenacan 
sherds have the appeainnce of hnving been diopped as brokon pieces, nt.t of having been 
broken off from dropped pota. Of course when Akhetatrn ceased be inhabited it was 
not left without visitors; the bricked-np ho uses must have been plundered fii^it of their 
furniture and valuables, then of thoir woodwork and finally of their steme,'—not only were 
the temples and palaces used as qnames, but ft-orn the private hotieea the stone seats and 
tho column-bases have os often us not been remuveiJ, that quite apirt fmni the jiennanent 
population down by the river-bEuib there must have liecn plenty of people busv in the 
deaei^Hi town long before mMlh^i^g^ng became the pmctice: hut even so it is not easy 
to explain single Mycenaean sheids being scatturud here and there over the sit^, and still 
harder to disaociate the rubbish-heap fragments from Lho ntunemus ilated ohjccte found 
with them. Blit I can conceive of no reason at alt why, if KM. Til b. mses were really in 
use at Akhetnton, they arc repreaeuteti to-day by single shetils unlv whereais of the hlgyptian 
wm-cs we can gi ncmily gather fmgmflnTfi eiiuiigh to build up a thin! or more of the ent^ pot. 
Nothing am fairly be ar^ied from the fact of rhig pjLtury being found at Tell oI-Aiimnia unless 
the conditions in which it is found be taken into ctiusidemtion al^w, luitl though nothing has 
been proved as y«t, tho omiditions weeni to me to go for towards invalidating tho coiiclusiou 
which wnuid follow from the fuel alone. Proof can only come from further extuvation. 


[V. Maihi-aten OB TILE PuRCixcr OF Ttiii: Southern Pool. 

TTie ymne. 

The nrigimil name of this site would seem to be Mum-Alen. ^ the Procinet of Aten,^^ a 
phrase whinh recuns ofWn on the inaoriptiong found here. What exactly this aieana, and why 
it should describe the pecuUar collection nf buildings which we f>haud,'is not very clear mid 
it appeared deairablc to select u name mther lui^re applicable to the character of the nkem 
The discovery’ on one of the wjjie-jars from the ‘ har1m**of the rihiafie -'rhe 

n I f| i b - I- nr *_1|/| I 1|I1^£"U 

Pool used ns a prtipur nnino gnTe ns j.,at whiii wns wonted to describe a place lyine rieht 
at the aeuth end of tho Amnm!. vnlley niiil puasessiiig an its most striking feature a k™ 
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artifioiuJ kkf; iher^; ure no archttHubgkal gpoiinria for ooDneet.mg the name on the potsherd 
with the ruins, but its suitability was loo obTions to be pas&fid over^ and we were quick to 
adopt it as a label, wliik keeping tlie more correct word ^ precinct'^ to define n coniplei for 
which it was difiieult to find any other uoiiu sufficiently non-CMmimittaL 

The Situatim. 

The site lies behind and a little north of the inodem village nl Hawa|,a, which is lujiltovcr 
the rains of honaes of Akheantea's time i for a loug distance iiurth i>f it the desert showa 
no signs of ibrnier buildings, and if such existed in the cultiviition all trace of them hag dia- 
appearecl. so that one mast assume that the Hawata raioa represent a quarter of the ciiy 
of Akhetfltcn which wn^ quite distinct fbnn hlie part of the town that stretches from EUTiEl 
to the south end of TTagg ^Jandil: but It was a quarter rather than a separate town, !md 
as the high-set village of Atneria undoubtedly conucala old remama the distance separating 
the diflertnit |Kirba may in it have been so great ns it seems to-day. It should be remembered 
that there are extensive mins well to the north of Et-TiU which again, though cot directly 
connected with the centml portion of the city, are yet not wholly disconnected fbjm it, seeing 
that there are Hcveml Isokte^I buildiuga and groups of biuldicgs scattered between tho mnin 
sites; it would apjjear that acnm the entire Eimphitheatre of flat land which lies within the 
boundaries marked out by Aklmuateu s stelae one great town st^ggled along the fringe 
between desert and cultivated river-bank uud though the early disoovery of a templE and 
palace in the centre of t.he arc has so fcKJiisaeil our attention on that quarter as tu make it 
aeem for us the city prolier. of which all out-lying pnrta must be merely suburbs, yet this 
impression may quite p<jg!jibly be hosed an erraneoua and over-hasty judgments, and we may 
yet find that the extirsmities of the long and narrow strip were just as Jmpiirtant and as rich 
as the middle of it. 

Bibliof/raphy. 

Our Eawaja site seems to have escaped tlni notice of Profesaor Petrie, lis it does not 
appear un his general map of the A mama district published in 18E)A Attention was first 
drawn to It in 1836, when M. Barsanti excavated here and removed son5e poneb of frascoed 
pvemeut, of which the majority ure now in the Cairo muaeum and others in BerHn; 
M. Baratmti did not publish any report of the work done by him, aud the account of the 
technique of the frescoes given by von Biesiug sind Beach (AuTrufftf dti AVm'c*?, VIJ, ji. 65) 
reconlB the Cict. of their coming Imm a palace £>f Amenophis IV at Hawata without describing 
further the circnmstunccH of their distovery. Bawleker UtH)2 editinii) refers to an entiraly 
destmyed palace of Ameiiophb iV at d-Hawapi. N, de G. Davies (E. E. F. Tdl tl At}Uinta, 
Jh 1905) inserta on his copy of Petries plan {VI D a note of a "suiall painted pavement** 
having been found north of Hawatn. Timmc in his survey {Tdl el-Amtima rur der d^itschm 
AwiUrabuTt^, 1911) tuarks the site as " Falaatmineu and on p, 23 dewrlbes It briefly oa a 
rfrctanguliu- niin-field and iHustnitea one of the Berlin frescoes secured from ifc by Bafsmiti; 
he further notes the four high saud-hilU which lie in a row south-west uf the site, remarking 
that w'hile they are ceriamly artificial there ie nothing to explain their origin. In 19ll7 the 
Germans dug on the rite for th« short apace of one rainy day, and their experiment seemed 
to them to prove {MM. DJXG. 3k p, 28) that the |iakee walls were still preaurved toa 
man s height imd that ite plan could therefore be recovered with certainty, and that the 
sand-hills referred to by Timme were the broken remains of an ancient dam or retaining- 
wall for an urtificiaJ lake. 
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Excamtiott. 

Wlien the E/i^ypt Explumtion Society atHTtc<l work here on November 18,1931, tho site 
looked for froTii. promising. The recLangular endosore was indccrl quite clDurly defined by 
the ruina of ita outer Trail, hot only in one placcT Rnd there only fnr a ahort distance, did a 
mound of auv height give promise of the wall being welt preserved j for the rest, a trench 
with a low Taank of bn.i^keD brtqk jniil sand on either side of it showed where the tfti&fl’ft. 
diggers had rooted out what time otherwise h-ad Rparcd. At the west end of the rectangle 
more disturbed groiind marked the place where interior walla had been dug out for tfutvii'A; 
in its north-east corner the broken surface littered w ith fragmenta of painted cerruint paving 
showed where Barsinti had worked ^ to the stinth of thiSj a large and roughly square patch 
of ground in which the soil was almoat wholly composed of stone (duppingi^ was obviously 
the site of a mEwonry building all the material from which had been removed in ontiquitvl 
the whole of the oenti^ part of the enduflure w^asa low-lying stretch of absolutely level soil^ 
frtje of all signs of ancient remains, but cat up into squares by the mud parthiens and ditches 
of modem cultivation. The line of mounda to the south-west was Toorc inainictive than the 
site itself; these were clearly not porta of a dam, but spoil-heaps throwTi up while digging 
a canal or lake in the desert' anrface; and conncctiug them with the rectangle of low ground 
in the centre of the endejsure we were able to identify’ this as n lake suTTonnUed by buildings 
And a boundary wall, a coujecLure which ercuvation amply coiifirmeiL 

As work went on, the estimate of the site ba&etl on the result of the Gennan^s onc-dny 
eiperinient pirkved tr^ be rather too opti mistic. Only towarrlg the south-east, where the walls 
of the tw'o enclosures met. w^as the building preserved to any height. Everywhere else the 
ouh&dA'/tfn had done their worst, and though here and there a wall-fragment might stand 
0’60 metre high, it would soon break iluwn to noLhing at all, and a trench full of more ur 
less clean sand running along a broken pavement edge, or simply a trench, wag all fram 
w'hich a brick wall could he inferred. The stone buildings had suffered even more aevcnjly, 
ami in none was a smglo stone ever found in jw'fu; all we had to go upon wag the layer of 
cement spread over the gurhice of the sariEl to take the lowest course of moBonry. The ftndent 
Egyptian workman who Kirried off the atones of the heretic king's palace to re-use them in 
some mare orthodos momiiueut elsewhercj and the modern peasant nooting up mud-brick 
to manure his fields, had both d[)ne their work so thomughly ag to leave to the archaeologidal 
digger no uiore than the bartsL evidence of wdiat they HfmI dcntroyetl. ft is eloquent of the 
condition of the site that in two canes at least the limits of a building could only be flged 
by the trees that had once grown In the garden outside ; aud it is a curious comraentery 
on the rekiitive pertnaneuce uf things that tinder a few centitnetrea of desert sand wx could 
find trees and plan the tund bonlcrB of the flower-beds where of massive walls there remained 
nut the slightest trace. 

The Site. (Se® Plaji, PL XV,) 

The site consists of two rectangular cncloeurES, one double the size of the other, con¬ 
taining lakes, gardens and buildings. Properly spoaking it is not n palace, because it ia not 
a residence, hut a royal pleasure resort., a paradise" in which the buildings, important os 
they may be, are yet scarcely more tlma accegaories to the water and the dowers. One of 
the buildings is a temple, one a aupimer-houge, another cither a barim or a ball of audience 
□r a combination of the two^ there are the hougesof humble employees and there is a mag¬ 
nificent entrance-hall, but there ia no place where a king and hia court could live. One can 
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but suppose that Akhcnatcn residetl Jii a palace in the ceotniJ or northem part of tbe tnwii^ 
presuniably in that tliH^overed by Petrie, and that to this pavilioned giutlen he would come 
to spend high days or holidays, either being rrtwed En his barge up the Nile or driving his 
chariot, as the tooih relieik fihuw him driving, along the broad road which nan thnoiigh 
Akhctaten north south and is now called by the villagera of Hagg Qandll the Kinga 
Highway, " Sikket os-Snit^m’" 

TJhs Enceinte WfdL 

The two eticloHtires lay side by side, with their lunger aiea nonghly east and west. The 
northern measttried some two hundred metres by one hundred and the stunller about one 
hundred and sixty metres by eighty j a mud-brick wall, buttrea^d on the outer aide along 
its entrira length, arnmuiult-'d the whole Precinct and sepimited its two coni pone nt [larts. 

This wall hod bwn so terribly ruined by the s{i6<?,tA-€iiggerfi that little enuM be learned 
!Ui tt> it& character. In many places even its foundations had been rrimoved, though the 
builders bod laid them a guLtd half metre below original surface of the deSiert, and it 
was thus impossible to say whether or no there had been gateway a in It; one certainly 
suspected such in the middle of the east w^all of the miuthem garden, where two large sand- 
tilled pits projecting from the wall line might well mark the emplacement of gato-tuwera 
removed bodily by the saiibdhhhi, and at this point too thero was no aiugde brick left of the 
wall itself j but if a gate is here inserted on tuir plan it La only by conjecture. In the northern 
enclosure again there may have been a gate in the eastern wail, which in many places b 
too much ruined to allow of proof one way or the otherj but there w'os certainly none in the 
other three walla except the small door on the south opening into the Siiuthem garden just 
behind the great court of entry; and though this may seem, and ie, but an inHignificant 
approach to bo luxurious a plitce,yet fur once privacy may well have been pTeferred to display, 
and w'c w^uuld not suggest a second etktiy, for which there was no evidence at all in fact. 

In the southeast comer of the southern ganlen there were found dose up ngoiust the 
tisitings jragimmts of coloured plaster which, aa there was no interior building here, or at 
least none more important than a potting-shcfl, must- have fallen frr>m the wall itself. If so, 
we may imagine that the whole inner fuce of the enceinte wall was brightly paiuted with 
uaturalistic designs In which trailing vines with jmrple clustera played a leading part while 
above them, Hoparat-ed by bands of bioek and yellow', was a cavetto cornice deoomted in the 
conventional wav with vertical petals of red, blue, green and white. The evidence for the 
character of the wall is indeed scanty, but it is If auji'thing mum than one would have 
peeted to obtain from a bnilding in so ruined a condition, and consideriiig that for a large 
part of the circuit the very bricks had entirely dbappeamd it is less rash than it might secra 

reconstruct » deL'omte?! wall Crutn & few bite of coloured plaster found in one ctirner only, 

77tfl Etdranee Rail. 

The main, if not the only^ entnmoe to the Precinct, lay at the west end of the southern 
enclosure, whert^ there was a large stune biiiltting standing directly on the high roacL This 
WHS Ibund fHO bo in a greatly miutid state, and it w'os only from the marks left by the nioftiinry 
blocks on the bed of cement which served as a foundation that wc were able to reexwer the 
plan; fortunately however there were a number uf stone fragments, column-dmms and 
capitals, overlooked by the workmen who carried oft' the building material for re-use else¬ 
where, which were of great assistance as illustrating the character and umamentadon of 
the building. 

JouTQ. uf Egypt. Arub vin. 
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The etitmQGe-ball proper (VTH in XV) t¥ii@ n Wge coart containing fasjF rows of 
colnmnii, nine oolnmm to a row. Judging from fragments, these were adorned with soeiies 
nf the lildg and his family engaged in the worship of the Aten; on the walls were reliefs 
ghovving the king going in prr’icesaiinn or receiving tribute, y^tock aabjecta which wm find 
cons tan tJy un the walb of tihe tombs. The culnniii eapitab were in limestcme, of the jhj1ii 1“ 
leaf t}Tie, the surface of the leave?! l>cing cut into oloisons (ns if to give the veining) which 
were filled with colonreii jiaBle. This is a cheap imitaden of the Hplendid capitals vrhich 
tnlorned the Northern Palace (r. ?ETItIEr fdl al Jwiarrm, PI. VI) where the inlay was in 
J'uiencc and the edges of the stone doisona were gilded ; here a snft paste was used ;iiid thtj 
stone was hut iximted yellow, All through this btulding there was a lavish employtntmt of 
pioint to cuiiceai a real ijoverty of material and slovenly worknianahip; ajiati from one frag^ 
ment of a red gnmite atatuo, all the rest waa of limestone or the poorest quality of Aanih 
stone, and nowhere did w'e find truces of the elabjrate inlay which enriched the aculptures 
ami inscripdons of the Little temple in the northern enebsure: only bright colour rtHieem&fl 
the Toagh cutting of hieroglyphs aiuJ umeus comicea^ 

To the north of the main entrance-hall there lay a smailer columned court t to the 
south of it, a small central room w'jth no columns, at the back of wbich there seems to have 
been a tlntme or altar; east i>f this wjia a Long court with & double row of columns supporting 
ita roof, and behind it u little chamber reached from the central court by a ^laaaage rtiunlug 
along the western wall of the whole building. Where even the ground-plan could be re¬ 
covered only with difficulty, it was impossible to find evidence for the character and use of 
the different elements of the building : its [position shows that it was the entry to the PrCTtnct 
ns St whole, suid the centnd hull, which probably had a doij^r in itis taist wail opening on to 
the garden^ seems to have been the entry proper; but for the rest wo can venture no 
hyiwthcsia. 

The So«M Grirden. 

Immcduitely behind the hall of entry lay u wmall lake, svnd on either aide of and behind 
thifi stretched grudon ground plantofl with tribes and abnihfl. The only other buildings in 
the enclosure were two hoiu^es at the estreinc east end dose to where a break in the line 
of the outer w'all suggests a gateway opening on to the desert; one of thpse was a house of 
imvlerote wire and apparently of more or less normal type, thongh it was sc» badly ruined, as 
w ell as being cotnplieaten:] by alteratianij or rebuilding, that the plan was not easy to make 
out; its numi feature was a central court with columns; the other was a workman's cottage 
(Nos. VIT, A and H on PI. XV), Tn the rest of the enclosure no more digging was done thicn 
wufficctl, to prove the general character of the place, aJid as 8<>iin os trees had been fouiul on 
the higher ground surrounding the n^H^tangular depression which experience in the uoitbem 
enclosure had already shown must reprcisont a lake^, work was stopped. 

The only entrance to the nurthem enclosure waa by a rather ^alL door in the dividing 
wall, just beyond tlio hall of entry; from the mairi mud one passed through the great 
colnmuetl ball und turning to the iefi found oneself in front of the gate to the mum private 
andrifts itfl buildiDgs shawe<i it to be, the more impf>rtant section of the Preeinct. But since 
the great entry was mtended for royal ceremonial, there was also, betweeri the north side *>f 
the court and the M,’a]l divjdmg the two garrlens, a narrow lane ending in a muall doorway 
giving on Ui thi^ rwul; ciuuicg in by this, one arrived imostecitationsly at the same gate to 
the nurth garden fis faced the viaitorB using the state entrv. 


J.E.A., Vfil, \'11I 


Plate XIII 




■MiJiiltJin) (>4)luiniu Jruiii tlio Kiuiik, II of froKcood pinronniiil., Muru-Aitti l» 

(uftor 11 ODloiirwl dnwitit; b)-1', tf. ^P'wt'Cin). 
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The Nortlvern Enclosure. 

The y^estem Range. YI on PI, XV. All along the w<?8t wall lay a row of small houses 
which can only have been those of the workpeople employed <in the Precinct. Those to the 
north were cunstmctod with a solidity unusual in houses of the tjrpe, while on the contrary 
those to the south wore, judging from the scanty ruins of them that survived, more than 
usually flimsy. The northern houses of the row differed from the workmen’s dwellings of 
our valley site, an<i also from those found by the German excavators in the main city 
{D. 0. G, 34 (1907), p. 20), by having alongside of each a narrow yard with outbuildings; in 
two of these we found dead cows and in one room there were nine dead dogs; it would 
almost seem that there was here a sort of home farm run for the benefit of those using the 
pleasure'gardons, and one thinks of syllabub I Apart from the animal remains there was 
nothing remarkable about these houses. 

The whole of this utilitarian quarter was discreetly hidden from the gardens by a long 
wall, and for port of the way by two parallel walls enclosing a rood which must have afforded 
access to the garden through a door at its north end, and to the quay, while it also served 
the needs of a building which, backed against it, projected forward into the garden and 
reached nearly to the lake’s edge. This building again is of the tjrpe of workman’s cottage, 
boasting only the m i n i m u m of four rooms, but its solid widls and its columned mandai^t 
set it in a class apart from those familiar to us from other parts of the Amoma site; it is 
certainly of a domestic character, and one can only surmise, from its superior style and its 
isolated position in the garden itself, that it was the house of the overseer of the king’s 
gardeners employed in Mani-Aten. Nothing was found in it to confirm any such supposition. 

The Lake and Garden, 

The greater port of the northern enclosuro was taken up by a rectangular lake, some 
120 metres long by 00 metres wide and about a metre deep, its sloping gravel sides lightly 
puddled with Nile mud. It is from this lake, and from the smaller one in the south enclosure, 
that all the stuff came w’hich forms the line of great spoil-heaps standing up south-west of 
the site. A lake such as this, however useful for imigntion purposes, must have been in¬ 
tended mainly for an uniamental feature of the garden and for the amusement of the garden's 
frequenters; it has of course its precedent in the artificial lake which adorned Amenophis Ill’s 
palace at Thebes, and is but a very much enlarged edition of the garden pools with trees 
about their margin which were common in the country’ houses of the XVlUth Dynasty 
nobles. Amply deep enough for the light, painted pleasure-craft of the Egyptians, and 
shallow enough to have no dangers for the least skilful wet-bob in the royal Aarfrn, this 
lake must often have been the scene of such gay picnic parties os we see illustrated on the 
walls of many New Empire tombs. 

TJte Quag. 

From the wall screening the western range of the employees* houses a long stone quay 
or causeway ran out over the low’ garden ground and projected into the water. It had a 
low breast-wall on either side and at its end a small building, probably in the shape of an 
ornamental gate, decorated with painted reliefe; from the fragments of this, we could 
identify scenes of Aten worship, of running soldiers and foreign captives, probably both from 
a tribute scene, boating pictures, and, on a mneh smaller scale, one of the perspective plans 
of palace or temple such os are common in the tombs; with these went reeded columns with 
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fnlm-lefif capitals, a palmette frieze on a cavetio comice, anti the inevitable frieze of iiraeus 
snakes. From a doorway a flight of stejis seems to have led down to the water, and half-way 
along the quay other steps went down to tho flat garden ground on the west border of the 
lake. 


Garden. 

All ronnd the lake stretched the garden. Wherever we dug wo found just below the 
surface cither the straight mud ridgtjs which divide flower- or vegetable-beds and cut them 
into (Mmpartments for irrigation, or else the remains of trees. As there is little nourishment 
in the desert soil, a hole was dug down and filled with imported earth; this earth was 
mounded up and round it was built or plastered a mud wall, circular and rising like a 
flower-pot to a height of anything up to sixty centimetres (according to the size of the tree) 
and rounded off at the top into a neat coping: these mud tubs are still regularly used in 
and, represented in section, they appear in ancient Egyptian drawings of trees, 
e g. in one of the pavements from the Water Court; in Davies, Tell el A manta, I, PL XXXII 
(tomb of Meryra) there is a garden full of such, having not a little in common with the 
Precinct of the Southern Pool. 


Building III. 

Scattered amongst the trees and flower-beds were three other buildings or groups of 
buildings. One of these. lying against the south wall of the enclosure, was a house of mud 
brick forming three sides of a square, a ground-plan imusual in Akhetaten. It was un¬ 
fortunately mnch mined; the southern roonw, of which alone the walls were tolerably well 
preservixL showed by their well-cut stone thresholds and remainsof painted plaster that they 
had been of some consequence i of the two projecting wdngs only the cellarage remained, and 
that in so minoos a state that even the plan could not be made out with certainty, but over 
the cellars, on a level two or three steps above that of the southern chambers, there must 
have been large and pleasant loggias looking out over garden and lake. In the quad- 
ratigle between the wings there was a small square tank where once the lotns tmd papvrus 
grew; the impreaaions of their stalks and leaves were innumerable in the light water-laid 
mud which overlay the thick bed of heavy soil at the tank's bottom. 

The “Zfarfm.** IV om PI. XV. 


On the north edge of the lake stood a building of a much more individual type, consist¬ 
ing of three courts one behind the other all flanked by smoUer rooms. It was approached 
from the west by a long walled passage communicating, probably, with the pathway from the 
quay along the western screen wall. The roof of the front or western court was supported by 
SIX stone columns set in two rows, and between them a narrow flight of staire led to a raised 
platform (PL XII). We were at firat inclined to believe that this was a stepiied altar like that 
figun.^ m the tomb of Panehesy {Tell el Amama, ii, PL XVUIX but an altar would surely 
have been so pl^^ as to let the ministrant foce the rising sun, whereas the platform stands 
apunst a sobd bnek wall behind which lie two more walled courts; it seems therefore more 
1 €• y L at we ve here a raised throne in a holt of audience such as is shown in the relicfr 
u the tomb of Meor» {T,ll d Amanm. n. PI. XXXVIII); io the picture there the throne 
on . low dma r^ed by « flight of etepe. and above it U a light eanopv or baldaehino 
behind w hich u eeen the siin s duk with it, rays ending in human hands; in the ruins, the * 
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dais widens at the top of the steps, making room at its outer angles for the slender shafts 
that would support a canopy^ while the blank wall behind it presents an admirable ground 
for a painting of the Aten, which to the spectators would appear in the east with its rays 
descending on ontl around the person of the king. 

A door on the north side of the throne leads into the central peristyle court. Bere again 
we find a quite remarkable feature. The colonnade runs round three sides of the building, 
the two columns in the middle against the western wall being smaller than those d<iwu the 
sidtis, but the n»of they siipptirted extended only over the corridor, leaving a central hypae- 
ihroi space where was a little ganien laid out writh flower-beds; the whole thing w^as 
curiously reminiscent of a Pompeian house, with its peristyle garden reduced t4) the size of 
the oompluviuin. A central dour led from this to the back court, which hod three rows of 
stone ctdunins. 

Of the side rooms, that to the right of the first court is alone of any size; it has at its 
far end the deep recess with raised floor which in the private houses of the city characterises 
the " master’s bedroom ”; here it might well be the king s withdrawing room. The two first 
chambers on either aide of the central court are taken up by brood staircas<.‘s leading to the 
upper floor: all the real of the side rooms ore merely cellars. It is obvious that the private 
rotiius of the building were on the npper floor, which as a general rule was reserved for the 
women’s (juartera, as in the palace of Rameses 11 at Medinet Habu; here there would not 
be space for residential apartments, but there may well have been the private rooms of the 
royal ladies who figure so prominently at the king's audience, or a kind of horim summer¬ 
house for those taking fjort in the Court excursions; tliis would be quite consistent with 
the use of the entrance-hall on the ground floor as a public reception-room. The door of 
the cellar immediately to the right of the entrance to the back court had been walled up 
with brick, and as if for greater security a big slab of stone hail been set against the fiice of 
the blocking wall; the opjxxsite cellar seems to have been similarly closed, for though the 
brickwork in its doorway had been destroyed a stone slab corresponding to that on the south 
stood tilted forward just in frout of the door and had almost certainly once served to seal it. 
'fhere was nothing to show why these two cellars had been put out of use,—whether they 
had contained treasure or whether (as we fondly hopetl I) this was some tragedy of the 
harim,—unless it was that in the northern chamber there was found against the east wall 
the body of an infant roughly buried there with its toy pots of alabasU*r, its beads and 
amulets. About the original contents of the other two chain bora «n the north aide of the 
back court there was however no doubt at all; their floors were simply covered with broken 
wine-jars and mud jar-sealings, showing that here were two of those well-stocked cellars 
that figure in the tomb-drawings of the royal {lalace; fri>m these two little rooms and from 
the north-east comer of the court (into which the fragments hod overfloweil) we reci^vered 
over 280 stamped sealings and 130 gmflitL The sealings all bore such labels as ** Wine of 
the house of Akhenaten,” “ Wine of the Temple (or ‘ Mansion ’) of " or *' of Sehetep-R^," 
•* Wine of the Western River” (the Bahr Yiisuf), “of the Southern Pool,” “of the Store¬ 
house of Tribute ”; it is tempting to see in either of the last two titles allitsions to the 
actual ruins with which we have to deal, but it is by no means permissible t*» do so. The 
grafliti give the usual supplementary details about the jars' contents,—the vineyard, the 
name of the vineyard supiirintendent, the vintage date, etc., " very good wine.” They were 
certainly no “ dry ” entertainments that Akhenaten gave in the Precinct of the Southern 
Pool. 
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It might be thought that a building which^ except for its staue colninna Mid lbn?Khtfld>?, 
is tiotifltructed thmughoqt of mud-brick is not dignified enough for the rcception-hall or far 
the hoHm of a king. The objection is in no sense sound, for mud-brick is the Mormal 
Eiuitcrial for the richest housee and at Akhetaten was even used for temples; iiB long as the 
surface was brightly punted the Egyptian cared little what hiybcntath, Butin thh; 
while the cel Jars were, as one would expect, merely mud-pLusteredj the meune proper^ the 
three columned courts and the south-iiviest chamber* differed from any building yet recAurled 
ati Akhetaten in having their walls coveml with a cement plaster, A grevifth comont wiis 
usedj of a tbickueis varying with the nueven snrface of the brick wall; over it was spread 
a very thin coat of fine white ceiuent, and on this waa a cedonred decoration painted in 
tem^Mfrti, not in freisco as was the ease with the painted |>avoinontSr This unique feature is 
quite enough to justify us in attributing to the”harltu'’ud imp>rtancc which its suie might 
not aeeui tti warrant \ and it must be remeuibered that in the Precinct most of the buildings 
are small. 


The Wiit^r-Court I on PL X 

Westwards of the dl>weJ^’betJa and a grove of trees plant-ed in fairly regular 

rovrs etretehaJ up to the wall of a buiidmg which occiipiod the uorth-oiiat ooTuer of the 
whole encloeurc. This remarkable building was entered by a door set rather to the west of 
rhe middle of the south wall j Jt consisted of one long nitmi^ probablv not very lofty, with a 
single row of pillar down the centre and u passage runmpg all Kiund it and acrojist it in fnmt 
of the door: the middle of the remm^ within the passage, was taken up by n series of T-shaped 
tanks, the cnwaca of the T» being to nijrth and aonth alternately so thiLt between the artua 
ol each jKiir there was left a small central BC|uure w'hich fornied a column-base. The aides of 
the T's sloped outward from the bottom to meet in a sharji ridge rlaing some fifty eenti- 
metres above floor level, while abrng the passage they Ibmieil a low porupet wail with a 
repeal outer foix; these sloped sides were mud-plastered* and up to t|oi>r-leveI they were 
painted plain white with narrow yellow bmijs accentuating the comeire, and up to this IetoI 
they were filled with water; then came a narrow blnek line and above it, in bright nateml 
eoloure. Jow-gnjwing water-plants, waterdllica and btus-liuwer^* while above these, near the 
top of the ndge, there was a trellLi-work pamte^l m red* blue and white on the grey mud. 
and %'iiiiert with heavy purple ciuatera and rerl pomegninates showed up against a yt^Uow 
b.tckgr.umd. The pointed plants seemed to grow out of the water, ami the tanks with 
Iheir many angles formed a sort of maze out of which the piliais Epruug to support the fi>of. 
The same flonil desigros wore rejieated on the vertical sides of the parapet borderinsr the 

dccoraUNl In a series of frescoed Lek 
r ^ mshes. papyri and all nutnuer of lowering plants out 

of which ducks start«| m flight or heifera phmgi.i amongst their folkgo. Every inch of thk 
budding, which was ooiwtmcted in riiud^briek throughout, was coveted with a veri^ hrirfit 
and eff«tiv.phome Iff deration, but If one examines it In doted one k cousciL rff a 
great lack of uriginalffy, Tiiere is a vast amount of mere repetition ;-the iiavement artiste 
tbm.gh skJful » tkeir b™h.w„rk, W a vey limited n,„ge of s-.bjecta, Jd m „e„ty eve™ 

'“"7**'5™“ ‘h' in the Northern thZ 

can Uttln d»ubl to the mmr wurkmi-n were employed on the two hdldto: the .1™™* 
on the low«t of the wall,, which alone ate tole^bly pt«tereed, ntpeaf J=.eh ot™^ 
mticty, and jndg.ng from the ftagmems of the upper demgna these were itotical with what 
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we tind in tbe huHm (uid oveQ i>ia ilit enceinte wnl! of the Precinct itself. Like so much 
of tJie work of the pcrioti, this belrai)'& a raiil poverty of imagination and resource going 
together with grefll tednuml focilityra giiod sense of nmas cum position and in the treatment 
of detail a curJous altenuitiun between uo almost ineticulcius ejaburatlun and an aliuusl. 
sJovetdy mipresaicniutn j but though there may have been faults in its execution, the geueral 
effeet of the Water-Court mtist hnve been gay in the extieniie. It is rather an anticlimux 
to rec<jrd that in the bottom of the tanks at the western end we found tiiosses of brvjken 
wuie-jars with mud soalingfii und gnifHti similar to those from the AoHt« and only ii little 
lei!<£i nuiDcroujs. 

The Temple itnil KtoKkg. li oh PI. A'^F. 

From the diwr of the Water-Ccurt a jjatb between tlower-beda mu autith exactly on the 
axis'line of important group of buildlugs lying enal of tbe lake> the only group in the 
enclosure with which we have yet to deal; but though thU jiath shows that thene was soitie 
direct comruunlcatioii between the tAVc huiMiugs, the true approach to the new site waa 
fixuu the southr where an avenue of trees led to a lofty pylon, the doorway tif a small temple. 
The axis of the temple lies frruii cfwt to w est, ami the doorway is therefore in the centre of 
the side wall of the outer or'art; this rUspisition, though unusual, is not withoat precedent 
at Akhetaten Iteelfi and here is rendered neceaitaTy by the hict that the pylon building 
serves up ontary not only to the temple hut also to the group of tlmie buildings directly 
north of it, which w'cre approached by another dixir through the sticnnd pylon. These were 
suTTOunded by a luoab with llat bottom and sloped sides, imea tilled with water, und must 
have been reached by a bridge of which oai' traces now remain; the centFal building Lay to 
the north and wha a atone version of the liiosks cotmiionly found in the giudena of private 
houses in the city, autl the pith Lu it was Hanked by two stiuill auumiDr-hoiiBefl with open 
pillared fa^'adcs. 

This whole group of aepiuute but obviously interdependent buildings ha^.l been of solid 
maaonrvT "“fsd a grent variety of stones, including many of rarer types, had used in 

what must have been a very rich scheme of umamenk Later kings of Egypt had destroyed 
the work iif the heretic and had carried oET its umterial for lise ebwwhere, and uudiTug could 
have been more thorough than the way in which this was done. Before we started iligging 
Lhe site was merely a litter of stene chippings end sand: about forty centimoti-cs below the 
snrface wo came uu the fouiuiatioD,. a thin bod of cement spread over the Eiand to receive 
the masonry ; but not a single stone remained in position^ and very few of any eijie had been 
left behind at nil. In tbe driod-up ditch we hit iqKm two fragments of capitals and two 
broken oolununiruius (PI. XUl ),si piece of a lintel luid ludf-a-dozen sculptured wall-blocks; 
but for the mt>st ptirt our finds were linjited to bits of moiiujnents wilfully sumahod up or flakes 
chippcfl off when stones bcoriug obnOJtiotw figures or inscriptiijns w^cre rc-dna^sed ujKin the 
spot. At first we despaired of obtaining any idea at all of thtJ buildings^ original form and 
chameter, but whan the cement foundation was cleared and awopt w'e diBOovered that the 
verj' completeness of the deatructiou w'os in our Ikvonr. 

Under the hot Egyptian sun the cemeuL Ibunrlatinn dri«l before the firwt courts of 
masonry could he Uid, luid for their hedtUug &eah mortar had to be spread over it; when 
the hoaae-breaking gang pulled up the stones, either this mortar remained bohiniJ* bearing 
the exact iiupreea of each block, which could therefore be planned in by tta ns certainly on 
if we hid found it in jfitn] ur else the mortar came aw'ay with the atone, leaving the fonnda- 
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tion bare, and in tbat case anoLher factor came to our help: for on its .smooth surface the 
Egyptian architect^ usid^ a blackened 5 tnnj(, had Laid dowti all tho lines of his plan for 
the builders to follow, and these llneSj where not covered bj mottiir, remiuncd visible and 
soinctiiiiiea as liistiiict as on the day when the taut string was lifted find let fall ugfun on 
the still soft cement. 

By planning the jiusition of all the skuies of which the marks were visible, and utilising 
the hints given bv thfi ar 0 hitoct*» guiding lineevand by a cjireful iJtady of the few remaining 
fragments, it was possible to recoiiatnict with tolerable certainty nut only the groiind-plun 
of the four buildiiigs but^ in Ijort at leasts their elevaUotL We have then a small temple of 
noniml tvpe with its outer or pylon court, its riHif stipport^fl by, probably, four columrta, 
leading tn a pronaos ami beyond that to a little inner shrinp with four columns cloae up 
.ugainet its walls and an altar or throne at its east end. The cijlumtis of the outer court wore 
of the byp<r figured bv Petrie in. his work on the Northern Palace {TAt d ^irJtirFMi. PL VU), 
but even more magukcentj the lower dnima were of alabaster with inlaid lotus pat tarns: 
the siiudsione shafts were reeded in brnad and narrow ribs and ^HliIlte^l green, while hori¬ 
zontal hiimls of bright yellow advertised the king's name and titles; above this came 
wreaths of rad grape-dustera and green laurel leaves, and higher still, against a yellow 
gnmnd, ducks bung head downwards, jiainted in their natural tints: the capital.-: were ^.►f 
nlatuiiStBr adorned with lotus icavea and rfowers carved in HBlief cmil inlaid with blue and 
green |iaste. The lintels over the doors were of alabaster; the walls were covered with 
TcUeliu and inficriptioua enriched with inlay in coloured stone and faience: a fe^v small frag- 
Tnents of this work onJy survive, hut fruin the inner shrine we secured the beautiful inlay 
heads of the king ami ijneen illnstmted on PI. XIY, wherefroui wc can gain ijome idea of 
the weal Lb of skill and diversity of material that were lavjsheHl on the adornment of this 
chapel rDyal+ 

Of the buildings o-n the artiScial island the two that Hank the pathway to the 
kiosk were exactly simiLftr in ground-plan aud probably in form and decoration. Each oon- 
sbted of ft ringlo room with solid back and side walls, tho latter ending in pilaster jambs, 
and the front was ronnnd by two pillars framing the doorway, while between the pillars and 
the idde JniJiljs then^ were low Rtoue screens with wimlows abcjve. Tho inner face of the 
walk was encrusted with faience tilea an which Hgwering ploiiLs were represented in bright 
cninurs; the jambs, and prubahly the pillars too, were decorated with long-stelked lotus* 
flowers, and it is tempting Iaj restore In tlie place of the acreena the stelae of red sand' 
atnne and of alabaster ctivcriMJ un IkjLh sitlea with inscriptions and inbid Sgures (PL XIV), 
of which w® found many fragments hereabuLits, and capped by cavetto cornices of the 
saine nuiterials inluid in palm-leaf patterns with coloured pastes. The fl™r3 were covered 
with slalw of Ktone, probably also alabaster. Kouud the l.op of tho buildings ran a frieze of 
brightly ijniuted urmrus snakes bearing on their heads the ftocml disk of the sun. 

The kiosk fllTNMi on a riigbtlv mined platform and was approached by a long flight of 
very shallow stepe with n low coping wall on either aide. The building itself w-ag square 
and fjossessfHl m> internal features other than a raised base for an altar or throne facing t.lie 
door; the roof was EiUpported by columns engaged in a high scrveii wall reaching oJiitost b) t he 
U>p of the nhoft mid St^sviiig little more than the capitals free. Thoee cohiiuufi hail lotus shafts 
{ I'l. XlH) nnd spreading ptdtu-leiaf capitals, painted groeij; the inner tice of the .^etms was 
adorned with oonveniional reliefs reprcfienting scenes of Aten worship, etc., but the outride 
was covoml with naturalistic ilcsigns, plants, palm- and acacLci'treea, lotua-flowers growing 
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Plate XIV 



Ininjr itf Akhi^nateii kiid uf hi> i|Ueru, 

frum little temple, Mnru-Aten II. 



FniKtttiinU (•) pmk moUkHl i^nmite, (b, b*) fine red mnditone. 
of steUe from the Ubuid pavilioiv, Maru*Aten 11. 
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out of the wftti’f, heifora jtkmging auioug water-plrititti^ liuiuj luid ducks, itll cl parly in tended 
to haniiivuiiie with the out^f-door chiinicter of this island site set ia a gartlcB. From thie 
building, apparently, came the friezes of uraeiig Stakes earv'ed in, red or ycliciw saudsFtiuDO 
with inlaid beads of black grnnite and crimson ev*es, oi^d perhaps Uvi a black grauibe stein 
showing the royal fitiniiy wnnshipping the Aten; but the sertjen wall eujuI the engaged 
columns wore all tliat wc could identify with anfbty an coming frtnn this particular fthrinc, 
anri judging from the simplicity of its plan there was bat little else to come fn>m it; nil 
tihivt it may have contained of rich ornnnient on altar, avails or lloor, has bocii scKliiloUidv 
removed, imd the spoilers »i^ umtioiis to overhutk tiothing that they tore up the pave- 
meat below tlie altar and dug deep down into the deaert ^Lind in search of the treasure' it 
might conceal. 

The Eoyai K&tnels, IX ow PI X F. 

One building reuiains to be dealt with, but it lies outside the Precinct and is of a vety 
diS'erent character from the splemlid shrines Just do^cribfid: even the poor houses of the 
grave-diggers^ village were not so fliinsily walled, nor had ruonis so iniwlequateb' sniaJI for 
human use; w'e wandered what thia hovel could be doing hero by the king's pleasure- 
garden; nntil we fbuml that indeed it was not a house at alL In two of the Ixoc-like 
compartments lay tumbled together masses of greyhounds' bones,—there were ueurly thirty, 
between old dogs and puppins,—and there could be no doubt at all that this insIgruJicant 
little place was really nothing less than the royal kennels! 

The Torub Plana. 

It is Interesting to compare these pleasure-gardens as a whole with the elabomte designs 
given in the tomb reliefs, especially in the tomb of Uery-m, {DAvrEH, T. r A., h Ph X W t J), 
It cannot be pretended that the Egyptian dniughtsman shows us aujlihiug at sdl resenihliug 
the plan of the rums that we have fonnd: [lerhaps, as seems to be the caae w'ith the plans 
of the Palace iLQii the Temple, he was cunt-ent to portray water and trees, store-houses, 
kiosks and shrinea, giving a conventional representation of what ho knew to bp there without 
troubling to remember exactly whereabouts they lay or quite what each Icx^ke^J like; porhap 
ho w'as more true to life than one is preme to supjKJHe, but; the origina! of his tlmwing has 
yet to be unearthed elsewhere t but the general idea of the garden with its buildliiga remains 
the same and there are it good many reaemhlances even in details, ho that with the aculptor a 
perhaps fanciful and childish design and the tangible though only too fr^gmontniy niins to 
help as, IV e-can reama tract tolerably M'ell this Petit Trianon of the fourteenth century E,c. 

The lutariptiona. 

The jiersonality of Akhenaten has made so strong an appeal tKi iLLodern iutereat that no 
new fact about hinii can be coruddered unimportaiit; uJid from the Hawn^ ruins we have 
been able to recover not only u rivid pietpre of how the pietist king took hhi plestaures but 
jilso a new and unenspectei] light upon the dimicatic life w^hich he panidetl with such 
insistence. 

Here as elsewhere the inscriptious, like the sculptured scenes, are of a monoLonaus 
uniformity i the titleii of the Ateu and of the king are repeated ud nauseam with the con¬ 
ventional epithets and proiaca, and on all the ujoniiinenta Queim Nefertiti was represented 
aa shoring in the act of worship and taking a place second only to that of the royal 
ministrant But here, as nowhere else* the ijueen'a name has in nearly every cajse been 
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carefully i^rased and that of her eldest daughter, Mei^^t-ateo, written in palimpsest upon 
the stone, her distuiclive uttributes have been blotted out vidth cement, her features 
rc-cnt and her hejid cnbirged to the dropsical cranium of the Princcsa BoyaL This altera¬ 
tion is uiuat thorongh-going in the esse of the little temple ami the ialund kioaks—a group 
of buildings which seems to have been called ^^The Shadow of in the entrance hall 

(YITF) it is limited to the more conspicuous places, but the intention clearly Is the same. 
The ownership or patronage of the Precinct of Aten was trauslbrred from mother to 
daughter either daring the former s lifetime or on her death. But Nefcrtiti, if alive, could 
honlly have agreed to so public an affront, nur would her death have been sensed upon by 
ao devoted a huahand as an occasion to oblitenm her memorials; are we ti> suppose that 
things were not so happy os they seemed in the royal househohh and that a qaarrcl ao 
seriouH as to lose the queen her position put an end to the idyll which hod long hcea the 
standing theme of the court artists I 
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BIBLrOGRAPHY: ORAECO-ROMAX EGYPT 
A. PAPYRI (R>21APJ*21) 

H. IDttlS BELL 

I FAVB n^rjui, to LhiLok I>r GakulneUt Mr Ton, Sir HEflbUitT THOHPftOfft atuA Mr Nobjua^ H. Rat^bh 
lop rRferRQceii ontl tiui loiui of Ixiokn, lUkd [ Imvo greatij profited by tti« blhlingmpby ui d^^piutt whioh, 
by the kfixlitnM nf ttiij 1 bave 1 m pnxkf befare publiuatiou. 1 nhonld like bera to oall Atteutiou 

to tbs fact tJiAt tilt* biij^lugnpfay ^ tbk yniur arrueged in a’different way froin its prsHiEfeeisaDrs. I take this 
ijpfKjnnniitj of pointing out that I btvti nut, h&re oar in previouB instaknent^ thought it mjecsaory to refer 
to [iapyroloigical orticlea Lii unrb obviotu wurka of rcforGnoe ns Pauly*Wissowa-Kro]! or CpJbnjl^s iJtcftoii- 
tminr iTtu^Aitologie rArnCiVwiJW, As bofiiPs, t have not, iu gantiinl, noticed qtute short reviewts unlaas they 
moke «ome poaiilvc conttibation to the oubjsct tlxE^y deoi] witE 

1. Litbkaby Teitb. 

rfitffwvt and vui^ea.1 n^oftA^/ar mlitcA ii» ^S.] 

I Mil niuLh-Irt bo iuclnde in the priwiri.t artiulo any account of Part sv of tbs O^yfftymiAfu Papyri^ which 
ia to consist entirely of literary teits, thouth it will douhtloM have 1r*Bsn pohlialiod $iomM time before the 
bibliogmphy ibself Mppeare i and publieitioiia of new liteniry tuibi turu fcw, 

OenervU. The ino^tt imporcont' Bingle itam of a ganenil kirni te U. Powelm and E. A. Ba rtie a ''fl A’eir 
ChaptfTf in th Hitinry oj Qr^ik tAut^t^rA (Oiford : thiireiidou PwiMh 1921. S'*. P[j. x]-MGa]t Thii 
excellent little -rohnne givoa an eitreniely OMifui ami on the wbu]o jitist amsmitit aihl appniclatieiM of the 
additioMo made by recent dintoveriM Cubiefly ^^tpyri, but insgtipttDiiia, etc,, are alao dealt with) to the 
remakifl of tbc Greek litfroture of the fourtir, third, and Bocond eofttimca o.it It ia iLdecd 9Di[ftHBiblo not 
nigret tluit the edibore did Lot gee tbeif vray to inoiuiling slsck the tuirller and kter periodii, thiMS affhrdiMg 
to olawieal studsuto a complete eoiiApeotng of ttu: very doneiderahlo addition^ whieb the task ImlK-entnty 
hrtg oitide to our sturek of Greek litonvture; hot this would have mcwit a much hulkior voIujum, aid we can 
be tbirirjkful for what they give os. The volume i« a eompoidte one, rho work lielng diatribntod aa fotlnw^: 
■*Tbe Moroliate" are dftdi with by E- A. Rahskii (Ctsvidiua, PhoenU of GobipUon, anm^yinfuia frigmentsb 
J. U, PowELj. (Chares, rnuLid-EpichartnLifii)f J- L. .Sroesa ■ Philndetmws Polystmtita, the Utor EpicureaniNin, 
tliH library wt MDreulanonoib and h\ W. UaF-U CHiarts:les )4 *^hyne Poetry*' by PowKLL {PhilcdaniiJa 
nf Scarpheia, Limeniwa, varinuji pocaiw, etc., PKPud-Aloman, and nnoDviDous fragniento from papyri), 
G. MuufiAV (Hynni nf the Kouretes), and C, J* Eluscham (Ttnifjtheits); Cotnedyby T. W. Lumb; 
** Elegiac and Epic Writers“ by L U. PtjWELn aud an fluonymoug author: ** The Mime *' by O. C. Righakos 
(H erondoa) and E. A. RaJJiEB (the later mimajj “iCiiiftory and Biography" by E. M. Wameeh {ffslt. 
OxyrhyuaAiti and iW/ffifl), Powkll (other now fragnaentaj^ and I* 0. St A. Lewib (SatyruB) ; 

atid ■' OratorV '* hy T. W> Luna. The volume la reviewocl in the TitnAt £ii. Sitpfl^ Jan. 2(1, 1922, p. 54, 

A. C'itpKRisi has pubbithed a readable aoeoMUt of the inure iKipular iitemtiuu of Greenu-Roniaii Egypt 
as ilbistrotod by the smrviving specimeMa on pfliFyri, from tlic ^scolia ” found in titu well-ktmwn Elephantinr 
ytapyniB of the early tturd century b.C, doiro to the oompuHiGoiiB of the c^giocui Biiiemrus of ApliMito, 
eom'e ejieeLmena of whoac worE iiKiludiiig twiT traiMfitimja ftom unpuibliAhed papyri of the Rritish MMsenui, 
bn quotes Piccolti di pnieinda art papiri^ in dvjfyjufUM ti (1921), 13 j^54. 

II. Edsaa puhligheff a raliicr interesting papyrua which, if tuA itself of a Mtrictly iiterary ebairecter, lias 
A diiae eptjijiiiion with literature. Tliis* a pnpyma brooght by PuMil from Bchiu»a, the reoto of which 
formed part of a laud irgiatcr, hfl?i nu the tiWf a li&t of literery wurku, ehitidy, but not entirely, those of 
Pljitn jkJid XiuiQphon. This tait she dates in the third eentniy, and she offiMij. three possible cxplaiiations 
of itT (IJ it ia a canon of ,HtiiMdard works, (2) a catalogue of a libnwy, {H) a Hot of ikeideratflu Bbe inclines 
to the hurt: IjMt U SamBacrtt in n. PoUitlu mi prtixdMiA, In which hequotea analLgi^n frrtin the 
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time of the Roftaiaa*aiice, prefer* the aecuod cxplAuatioa, which doee itnleed »eetn the moet likelT, Elmeo 
di opetf in Ae^yptiu, U (1&21), 17-20; SabhaoIM, 20-2. 

In the K&iue periodical (pt 74) And d pivpot of the tut Just nieutiimed, A. C^alOEKTSI] oils Attention 
to two previoualjr published Coptic IiMts of books iElentAi i-opti di optrt letteranr). 

P, Oxy. xin, which consisted entirely of litnmry papyri, is reviewed by M, LENCHAyriw OE Gdheknatis 
(Z fcVf. di Fil. ClauL, XXVI, 191»^ 2«», 41-i) and N. Tkbzaohi (Hip. Imd»-*freci>-iutLt tV, IWO, 140-1\ and 
L. Pbcbner's Bpiotrkurufcn iw lit. Pay. att* OxyrAyncAtm (wee vti, W)) by K. Preihesdasz 

(Berl, Phil. ITocA., XL, 1920, 1129-32; of some imiwrtiuice). 

Epic poftry. (’omiug now to single Autbors, wo nmy begin, lu usual, with Hninar, concerning whom 
I have three items. The find i« an article by O. M. ^ixisr., aupplcnHintary to hU |>reviuus onaa (see 
J.E.A.f vt, 122X in which, by the help of udditional material, be tests the theory tl»ore firopounded. He 
points out some Brn»rs and utuiaidDUB in the list of literary papyri given by Schubari in his A.inftiArung, 
and re{ilifis briefly to NV, M filler’s attempted rufulatiitn of his theory {J.EA.^ vi, 122). Homeric 

papyri, in Am. Jonm. of Phil., XUI .1921), 253^ 9. ’fhe -•wajod is a iiotp by A. HumpeRS on the oslraoon 
published by WUamowitz-Moellondortt’ in the Stzgther. BerL Attui., 191B, 739 and explained by him as 
containing Homeric glosses (J.E.A., vi, 120), Humpers shows that tbeoe can hardly be gloeaes on Homer, 
since Homer is quoted ahmg with other i>oot.'L He suggests that they may be ghweee on varioua poeta 
arranged alpliabcticoUy, and makes brilliant conjectures for reoilings, which seem likely to be right. 

Glote$ Hof»friipu;$ tvr fMrahm, in Hrv. dt Phil., XLV (1921), 9(t-2. The third is an intensrting article by 
A. Caldehixi on the “ minor" scholia (i.t., the scholia on aingle words or phrases) on Humor In papyri. 
He undertook the study with a view to throwing U^t <m the evolution of the scholia known in the later 
rellum ilSSL, and after giving a list of the impyri in question (which include* the texts of three unpublished 
wax tahlclft at Berlin and a re}nil>lication of two other MSS.), he discusses and classifies the glnmea. lie 
oondndcsi tlioi “ 1’ eaame minute del nustri tmti e le osserrazioui stesse di companuione cbe ho ora rias- 
sunte ci niettenu in guardla peri) cnritm I’ ipotesi che assoi vicino ai noatri testi gik fosm: utut raooidta uuica 
di glossc, dalla «|uale e i papiri e gli wxdl rulgari poleaseru discendere.'' Commenti at te*U> di 

Orntro m documenti pgixiani, in Aegyptw, IT (1921), 303-26. 

G, ViTAiiE devotes a short article to the epic fregroent relating to Achilles and the ransoming of Hector 
which 1 mentioited last year us published in PSI. vi (722 ; see J.E..\., vn, 87). He suggests, quite 
tentatively, (1) that it u Alexandrine or post-Alexandrine, (2) that Andromache is s}imking, perhaps after 
the fall of Troy; and be gives a contiuuims paraphrase iif IL 1-10, by way of indicating the possible senAe. 
,Vof« <d PSI. n 722, in Argyptws, n 11921), 37—12. 

Lyrir Poetry. G. V. suggests an improved punctuation for a passage in Aleman’s Partheneixm {.id 
Almuinrm. in Mntmotyne, N.S., xux, 1921, 426). H. Diels, in a small leaflet dedicated to WUamowitx- 
MueUeudurff. rest4jrea, exempli gratia, |iart of h |)oem of Alcaeua, known from two fragments published 
raspootively in the Berliuer Klateikrrtrjrte and by Reinach. De Aloaei Voto! ScAed<t gfatutaturia...tui 
l\ de WUavut^iU'JioeUemUirf. Berlin; Wcidmann, 192f.». 8“. I*p. H. 

Untler the licad of Sa]>pho thure are sevciul items te \m reot»nled. A handy and well-printed odititni of 
her cximpl«>Ui fragments by M. I,. GiAnT«iSlo Dk Got'RTEX forms the second volume in a new series issued 
by the Administration of Aegyptne. There is a fairly long intrniiuctioo, good bihUrjgTaphieH to the single 
odes, and notes, Istth critical uisi explaiiabtiy. run introdtuione, eeraioni e tommenti {SnyplemeMti ad 

Aegyptws, Serie di ditmlgaxlome. Sex. greco-rtmutma, n. i). Amnu di A^grptus, 1921. 16". l*|Li'f + l76. L. 10. 

K. Lohrl, who in the course of his work im Saiipb<> haa aubjocied the British ^Inseiun {lapynia of the 
Xercid iKle to a new exaniinatinn, publishes the text at which he has now arrived. It will be a disap{xunt- 
intfit te many: for in place of the continu4>uB text which the labours of the first editors and the oonjecturts 
of Blass had given uj» we have now some sadly frugmentary staiuaa, bristling with unsolved problema, only 
the first being completely pwtoretl. But tbe essential condition for re-establishing what Sappho wrote is 
to remove errooeous readings of the visible letters, uuil this serrico Lobd hoe nmdered. The Md U now 
clear for further rnstemtnms. .Sappho, Boot 1: The Nereid Ode, in Claaa. t^uart., iv (1921), 163-5. 

1 n)eiiti4med lost year (J.K.A., vii, 8B) LoIivI'm hrilliaut cumbination of Herl. Klaxxikcrtexte, v (2), 9 ff". 
with /’. Oxy, 424. J. M. BnnuNDa haa iitiluid tbe text thus yieldeil to assay a new resiuration of the 
poem. His conjectures are, us lunial, ingenkiua, hut tlus fragments are so scanty that there seems little 
likelihtKMi of his having hit upon tbe original text. Such reconstruclluns ore imlred more entertaining 
tluui useful TAe Berlin .SapfAo Again, in Ctuxg. Rev., xxxv (1921), 139—11. 
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In • further artirle L(oiixl] publiahen a partial recoufttruction of two itanzas of Safipho, the diflcovery 
of whuae source will i)erba)Mi puzzle the uoimtialed, and fuUowa them up with some miacellamsoua notea, in 
which he mokes a real oontribution to the textual eritiekm of Sappho. Sote* on SiippAo: (a) /Vom 
Sappho, Si\ I. (b) EmenJatiuiu* Saf^uxi*, in Bodl. l^ttarL Jteeord, in Cl&SlX 192-3. 

In an article which, though not priniArilj papyrologioal, calls for mention here, J. M. Edmomw utiliaes 
a vase (ISOO in Nat. Muz. at Athens, 1241 in C’-aL of CoUignon and (3ouTe), showing a picture of Sappho 
reailing a roll, as the baois fur some very iogcutuus conjectures. He ooniuders that the roll coutaiiia lier 
piems, that the words twta wTtpoirra are perhaps the title, and the column shown, of which he gives a 
reading, the iutrodiictory poem to the coUsetiun. Frrnn this be deilucea, (1/ that Sappho arranged her own 
wurka, (2) that there was current an edition arranged by subject as well as the known one by metre. 
Further, in a passage of Dion Chryaostoin be finds what he thinks are two quotations from the concluding 
poem of the collection, which he takes to bo the model for Horace’s Estgi munuttmenttm. There may well 
Isj Momething in the views dmcloped in the early part of his paper, Iwt the later hypotheses ore too airy 
to carry conviction. i?apjtko't Boot as Depicted on an Attic Vase, in Ctau. t^wxrt., xvi (1922), 1-14. 

A work by K. Abok <m the Persas of Timotheus, apparently of considerable importance. Is not accessible 
TO me and known only from a review by K. Sebliokb (Seri. PhiL ITocA, XL, 192»J, 913-UX Beitrdffe m den 
Persem des TimotAeos. Di«i. Erlangen, 1020. Pp. 43. 

WiijLiiownz*MoELi.KXDoiiFr has published an important article tin Cercidas, giving texts with new 
raodiugH, and diacuasions of metrical and other points. Kerkidas, in SttgAer, d. Pteuss. At, d, IFtMi, 191 A, 
XLIX, L, 113B-61. 

Kteffiacs, etc. Under this head I have but two itema The recently published fragment of Tyrtaeus 
fJ.E.A., Ti, 1920,120) is discussed by A. Qerckb, who gives the text of IL 6-24, with notes ami suggestions 
f«w readings, Der Mens Tyriauis, in Hermes, tvi (1921X 346-54. A. Cauierim in an interesting article on 
P, Oxy. VII, loll, bolds (o) that tne Iambi of (..’allimochus formed a unity, (6) that possibly Hipponax was 
tlie si^eaker throughout, (e) that the poems were linked together by a oommoo reference to Aptillo, (d) that 
rank, with the Jhis, amoug Callimachus's works of literary criticism. Dei Oiambi" di CaUimaco, in 
Miscellanea di Studi eritiea t* Ofiart di Ettore Stampini (Torino, Lattea, 1921), 157-63. 

ihmna. A UReful piece of philological wurk is a monograph on the vocabulary of the lekneutac of 
Sophocles by L. O. Ta. TmExa. He takes the noteworthy words in classes, arranging them further in 
alphabetical order, with notes on each. At tlie end is an ‘‘Index vocabulorum." De vocahnlis ipsibus 
Sopftodes in Ichmeutis fabula saiyriea wsns est, in Suomalaisen Tiedeatatemia : Jaa. Acad. Seient. Fennicac, 
HeUing/brs, Ser. R, xiv, 4. Helsingfors, 1916. Pp 94. M. HorrMAXS publishes, with a brief iiitroduoUou 
and a memoir of the author, a tlerman metrical completion (following immediately on Robert’s tnuiaUtion 
of the preserved jjortion) of the Mneutae, by W. Hoe&ich, a young 8cholar-i»oet killed in the war. Etne 
deulsche Eryduzuny ran Sojf^Aotlcti Sptirhunden, in Aeue Jahfb. f, d. Klass, AlL, XL (I 9 I 4 ), 235—lA, 
K, Pbribkxdaxz reviews, very briedy and in laudatory terms, Itethe's monograph on the play nulicod by 
me last year IJ.E.A,^ vii, 89;. LU, ZentralU., 1920, 571. H. I. Bell calls attention to an auuoimt in a 
British Museum jsipyrua which throws an uueipecte*! light on the vexed question whether Sophix.ica wnite 
three or only two plays on the subject of Thyestes, Tho account relates, at least in jiart, to a iscri{)toriuro 
or IsMiksellur’s business and includes a payment for copying the Plutns of Aristophanes, the “thinl Thyestes" 
of Si>pbocle(i, and another work. Bell discusses various quoatioua which thv account raises, among others 
that of the remuneruti*® of wrilxia. The Thyeeta of Sophocles and am Eyyptian Seriptonnat in At^pfas, 
ll (1921), 261-8. 

W. Mobel haa publishul a dissertation on tho HypsipyU of Euripidw, which 1 know only from a l>rief 
review by N. WucKiJtix {Phil. WoeJi., XU, 1921, 961-2)l Tho reviewer praises tho work but differs strongly 
frnm tlie author's view of the part asRigned to Hypaipyle’s sons, in which he agrees decisively with HunL 
De Euripidis Hy^mpylo, Diaa. Frankfurt a. M-, 1921. ft", Pp. 49. 

\V|T A iiAwiTv- Mo Kt.t.KV fxiarr {lublisbes an important article on the fragments of the Mdanippe, 
utilizing also the papyrus evidence. The article ia a working-up of the material prupansd for a thesis De 
Euripidis Melanippa eaptivii by a pupil, H. PrrERAKX, who was killed in the war. Petomen had intended 
a woHc on all the drxunas of Euripides to which ailditions had been made by recent finds, and had made 
many discoveries, now lust by his untimely death ; and even his wurk on the Mdanippe was not sufficiently 
ailvantwd U* appear without considerable eiliting. Mtdauippe^ in Stzysher. /Vwiu*. At. d. U'ua, 1921, il/ili, 
63 HU 
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Ft Aotso ufftm raMiiBtnwtiomi of oertniii liiiM in Um Antiop, (/*. i. I and otl«r frasnionl.), 

Eimpilu firjvxifn^im .lo/iofKW X rt ni., in /fit 

J viTlJiSirwEi liiui brouglil out a thin) edilniu of hi» lIcniuidEr, wbrnli mil Iks wolwjlueii I)J stuil«^ 
of ihi- dmimtirt- A feature, liouerer, reuoti to to dopreratal tLu oniiooluii from tho EMt ituolf of Ll« 
tnutota tolioudug reoloreliono, tttore Uua are i,ui«rttol. Thio 1. idlvoi,- mdl whore loutiuou ore ™,dl 
duil thL' uorplomunta ooruin toil i* eitremuly inooiiTHnout io tho reou of more diojiutahle mtoretiuno. 
TIh iiuusrtion of Cdrir full stags direotiona, uu lip othoo Land, li ou oaMlIunt feature. ifoMuifn fuSufursm 
/MVaito. I,ugABnWm=A,W.Siithufr,l9ie, 6-. 'V ih 4,m Ito vulrem, ^ 

h,- ll OaoasMOou to..d«u. aavnt. IMJ. dSJl) amt A. Koms (Borf. <Ad. FTocA, ai, llHO, 

635 - 31 ; lAudiiiurT, Vjut maliine w^nie mifiivuujnldlc imtietimja). 

Las »Ui«‘ W twMod to th« L.»l> libiury, TEtJi n imnatfitum by F. a AllIuN Ttie y^lnnu^ 
tif this Ubrarv alwJi™ wnli^i-uw, atvd tlii& is m esooiiti^pti; thenr imi good riLagp duwtmii^ JniiiiuumiM i>f 
thft iin>Ldbl/seni« in too for itMtoratiOTi, -knd EURai^slioi^ U> tiie ciiiirte 

th« iidJtbdti m tliii lost jiort\om of thn pLlvb. A Bhnrt intrndurtiiiii giifts a cntio«m tif 

Mtiiiauder. whr« subatantifll aiMite hnvu t-een nnwt nnj.istly tle].n 5 itiiit«l by w .u 

•vuii^reutlj eipei^tod in hito qmditiw wMob the dnodf exiJHiw Jibntild hava Lnugbt them he 

iiol likely to iKiaaesBi -wid tbe tTimalntiun, if iuid ][i ralber dmgging vens<i. »>Enpe«Ei^ 

TU i'nnnW IxmdaE.: Hdi™«iiL New II J. 

Pulnrvm‘. Sum, 103b I> xiii+WO, On tlib ^otvnuiE, see a IdU^ by W. i.i. IVaUUBU, in the Ti^ LH. 

J?«4jp/. ;MaidlL33, iiiiiMng rorretttiouii 

K Fh W SCHMIIIT haa publdbnd b ruthar inipurtant EirticliJ on Sleiimi^T^ with miggnsliniiB for 
roHto^tione nr now {2u PhU. Woch., I9£l, 7i4^KK 737-43.;,; it ahnuld ala.. W 

mcntioutd tbU T, W. Lumh. in bin oliJi|>ter on L’^meay ns Pownlt anJ Barbwn Atfw luentiunod 

jibovu, likukea eevernl aujgtiistioiiB for rti&iiiigH, >^^ 0 . 1 . 

O (’urDviLLAa in an artiolo on the OborAn oomio fmgmyita lifBt piihUabed by Jiangnet, eubj«ts them 
ALid Kdrte-a iirgitmoiitij againot cbo MeiBindriivii mitborahip to a tmncite cs^nnoeLtiou, a result 

of which lio concludes that they are imW by Mfiuander. The «eooyd he idoEitities witb tbe 
tbe mwJnl of the Sticchidet I^lautna. / di Gh^ln, in /?wW- ^InrA. f^Mej^ndna, 

N.Sj., IVa l tl3-iiie. l t r T jp 

An Brtiolo iiu tbo eoventh nnd fourlli mitoee cf Heranibu* by N. Te&zagui, wlueb I know fmm tbo 
bibltegTBTihv in AfgypttiM ui, 331, no. \m}. is at pnaent iimocwfilblc to me. AWet, Mtm. vn 
K p4 If in f iiTin Tbe simio Bcbohur iTublbsb^ an Italieii irerae tmiia 

lAtiou of the sevoriLb mime- liti Et wla ; if ihdzM* (m)', m Aims r KA, n (lUfil)p I B3-&4. O. 

HuggteUi that in IT, 44, F rff /i* there iB a referenda tn “tluB Krol« 4 ;E»ptioit 

KartuiiOii.” .VocA WahjoJ Ffip-iApio*! m AryA /. /W^/i'i7W;*irq4i., xi 33H1 

1 iioky mention here thnt A- IK K;;oi'6 i>dititiii Hefoniinrt, a coiopletmti of liie tunk beifiin by Headtiim, 
w prnotiHiUy finbaiml twicl will pnpl^bly have iiaai juiblbaliod by Lbo time thin nrtielo appeArn. Snot hofl 
done sdsmo very yalnablc work on ibo dctwrhfU fmeuifliitB, all oI wbiLdi, oicopt three vniy mi mile ones, aro 
onw pUtoal with nnuiplcte or a|jpr«iimfltQ crSTtainiy. 

The Mtii’udonian Jiialuipie'’ in A F^ib. 3 ia tlic fcnljoct of an itrtiole by L. D^OBSETt, who gifsatly 
improves the text by sotne uqw THubnjsa^ Be holds that tii& dinloguo is in the style and probably of the 
iKTiod of Luri-ati. It in of n dmiaaljo qhBvMitfir, showing the iidluutHje of the Attic tlnmuL, cBpeciidiy Tho 
Oh! C 4 «nBdy. Emu Freibni'ycr AfixMoaitmltaloff, in ll/rrma, lti (1921), 3l4"t>. An addendnn* to this 
tuticln, making a further iitiimiverueTit in the teat, in published, by him rv at ou p^ 445 

of tho H&mc jPiirJodieBl. ^ 

JfuJtV. R WiGSiifi [Hiblbihin ati article mi Uiis: Berlm nitL^icd papyma odltisd by Schnbitrt [see /.A,A., 
VI, UjiO, lilj. Alter B revision of tlif tcit by 4 L'nllatluiii with thn papjniiv juid notes an naMhi^ oome 
two |i|ale» giTtng tiwi musical wfjtatioii, after whioh i« a diseiuiHitHi of the nioniiiail qn«tione involved. In 
»uj wwtbctiv nppHJciatloti of thtj atKi VViiguer speulw weU <jf A and onthu&lDislii-’iilly nf D ("'uiiio Fcrle Tcft 
luillsteixi Lrlanx"}. After this followa a more general discnirairju of the remniriB 0 / anueiit nnisic.^ 
in f'Adofr^u*, nsivii (19311, 2514 31b. 

ffutoidcaJ ftcriert. Kk.vtOj( h«J) re-edited for the &TCph A>'M, (ijnpTutfiiini the AfAewfi JUM PidtUia^ 

a welcome additims te this admirable notiraa An Index Nnminntn i* givtm. Ari^ntdi* AsAnti^tuitifti 
[lU^.j Heviflwed by K. tluHE (AW, TidMtir. f. ix, 1930, 137-8J lujd St O. Stj>ciE 
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(Cltm, xxiXy 1»21» 70 -1). Kknyon ha« also published for the series Th* iVort$ of ArisMU Trans¬ 
lated into K/iyiuA a revision of his old trnnalatioo of this work. Oxford: Clsrmidon Press, 1020 (in one 
cover with tlia 

L. ('jumoLiOKI rtivicws LiimuN's edition (under the nAUie of (Vutippus) of the l/rllmica OxyrkyncAta, 
Ho mskce various s«iggw»tiouM for roadiu^pi other than those a*lopted Lipsiti’c He prefers to regard tho 
work as anonjnuiua tVo/ipp* Htllenicorum Fragmtnta OxyrhyncAtii, in Boll, di Fil. CiiU*., xxvti (1020-IX 
146-7. 

The other Oxyrhjnchiw historical work, P, Oxy. 1365, which has figured so largoly iu discuaaious of 
the authorship of the llrll, Osy.^ is the subject of an artiiile by E. Cavamixac, who concerns hinwwlf 
tuaiuly with tho questicMi am to the dates of the Orthagoridae. ^ propoa d uh docHtn^t iiovepus sur lea 
Orihagnridet, in Tier. it. yr., XXXIl (lltl9', 62-6. 

^ >1. Lkscbastin' dk OoBKKNATia, in an article on a frugunmtary (lossage in Didymua'a CTMumentary on 

DeniosthoneM liuoting Plulochorua (7, 35-61), givtai the text of the papyrus with 8Uln'luu«;nt^ partly his 
own and partly tluMc of othi^ni, and discusses the siriuUiou and the incident* reported. Frammouti didimtn 
di Filocoro, in Aeyyphu^ u (1921X 23-32. 

Orators. The new Ly'sias papyrus yP. Ory. 1606) is the subject of two artides by hreuch scholars. 
Th. Rkinacu h«ilds that the enso in the npov 'Iwrodtpo^r oould not bo, as suggested by the ediUtrs, 
a fUstf Imiught against a slave of hysias bocauso 1 1) Lysias, as on alien, possessed no real projmrty, 

(2) a &Urf t(oC\fjs could not in any case lie bnmght against a slave. The slave was, be bolda, the subject, 
not the 4 >bjoct, of the acUini; she had been bought by Hippotherses when Lyaias’s property was aei^ 
by the Thirty TjTants, was taken again by Ly«as ou the restoration of tho democracy, and was now being 
claimed by Hi{>is>thei>ee. Reinoch regards Lysias's case a* legally rather shaky but thinks that from a 
jurv apt to lie iufluenued by {mtnotic and democratic ooiuuderationa, be would socure- a verdict in his favour. 
Bt plaidoyer da Lyains coHtre Bippotkeraia^ in Rev. ft. yr.^ xxxil {1919X 443-50. P. CliOCHi also analyzes 
and disciisaos ilie speech. Le Disetmra de Lytitta contra HippotAeraia, in Iter. it. one., xxili ( I921X 26-36. 

M. L W. Laictxbb use of P. Land. 132 for an article on the textual criticism of Isocrates. Ho 

usually prefers the readings of the papyrus, which he holds tends to counteract the over-estimation of r. 
laocratea^ in daaa. Quarterly, xv (1921X 78-64. 

PAUoaopAy. An article by E Villa on the Protrepticoa of Aristotle making much use of P. Oxy. 666, 
to which there is a reference in Aeyyptus, n (1921), 23l> (no. 137«X » itiacceaaible to me. 11 Protrepticoa di 
Ariatotelty in Rend. Id. Ixtmb., x.xxx (1920), 539-49. 

Iu P. Bert. 1457 (Philoderous, nrpl Kaciwi', vu) Philodemus quotes cap, v of the CAaraeiert of Th^ 
phrostua, O. Navabr* examinw* the text here found, and oondudes that it represents a better tradiUon 
than AB, Tho papyrus do«» not, be holds, contrary to the assortiona of O. Pasqoali, invalidate tho 
classificatl.io oi the MSS. by Diels but rather fortifies it He deals with its significance for tbo history of 
the text and also has notes on readings. U Papyrus dBemUanum (sic) 1^57 ft U trsU dra Caraot^ * 
TAAopAraetf, in Rev. <%. asc., xxill (1921X 261-72. 

PhUodemu-H himsolf is the subject of several articlm. D. Bawi publishes “ im prim«> saggio di lettura* 
of parts of some fragmentary oolumns of P. Brre. 873 iPapiro Errolaneae 873; ♦iXoa^piv w.^l Afdkutt, In 
Rit. di Fit., XLIX, 1921, 340-4) and oU. iiorts of the very fhigmentiuj P. Berc. 1678 (Papiro ereolanese 
inedito leri, the wtpl ^Vixaipsca.iav, ui Rie. Indo-yreeo-Ual., iv, 1920, 65-7X K. Pbabchtbb fKibltMliCH a 
Xaebtrag " to Philippson’s rastoratioiiM (see J.E.A., vt, 1920, 127) of the ir#pi opy^t (Zw PAdodem DEPl 
OPFHX Ft. E. {P. 4 iriYir), in Bermee. LVi, 1921, 334-5). Philippro.n wmtinues his work on the n*pi 
avoa^aiof (see J.E-A.^ vu, 1021, 90). Tho present instalment contains the foUowtug sections:—v. Dos 
zweite Buch. vi. Der Text des Pap. 1077. vu. Der Pap. 1008. vin. Die Papyn 1610 und 229. ix. Die 
Pap. 437, 17H8 mid 452. Ho gives lengthy quotations of the text, with notes and d i s ciis s iiuia Z« Philodema 
^ft Uber die FrvmmiyixH, in Bermea, LVi (1921). 355-410 Finally, U. GalU, in an article uu Ariatotle 
and I'hiUKloniini, diMinaes thn iiuportanoe of tho latter for the history of aestheUcs. A propoaUo di Ariato- 
tele 0 di Filodeino, in Atena e Ronuiy N.h., u \1921X 145-86. 

Romanoea. Among the m^w Uteraiy' texts mentioned by me last year iJ.EA., vu, 87) was a text, ^ 
publisbe*! by M. Nobba in Aeyyptna and described by her aa scholia on an unknown texL which I suggested 
might ratbi be **» prese narrative or paraphrase." B. Evvaoxuii also rejects the view that it wnsista of 
scholia, and thinks it was a romanop of Troy. The subject is tbo ooutest for tho arms of Achilles; one 
jiarty was Neoptolcmus. IHctys report* only the contest for the Palladium; and perhaps both the Aeyyptna 
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fragueiit And DictT**a Atory OMfxiiited “in una tmideauma luumutififie.'* I'm/ramimeitto di nuofto romttHxo 
ffmv di Troiat in Attryptiu, n 18S-S. 

The Bume imthor pnUUhrti an oitide which ia, he aaris to iir refAnioii u a oontributiou towarthi th« 
appendix a wcirk ahortly to Iw puUiahad in the daa. rf. Se. SormitU Sup. di Pi$a on U origini drl 
rvma$uo grtto. In this article he onmmunicaUM varioun mUiratiuDa aim! 0 (*iijectiires on the texta of 
pnblinhed roinauoee, vix.;—(1) the Xinua romance (conjectural reetoration of coL I of fragm. A, with notisa 
on rariouH passagnt elsewhere); (2) the Ptxrtkfuope^ drcAic, i, 264-« ; (3) the VkioHA, droAir, 

(propoaes to change the order of second and thin! fragrountM; iMites on Tariotw pAasAgna); (4) P. MahalTy 
pubL in Afnd, Line.. 1897, xi, 322-30. From a roriew by A. (’aujouki in Atgyptus (ii, 

1921, 364-8), received aa tliis article was going to presa, I learn that LaVAUtaxi'a w«»rk han imjw appeared 
{Ann. tL Sc. SonH. Sup. di JSta. xxviii, 1921, 1-104). 

Another article on the romances by the late F, (laBlM (/ papiri tf EgiUo 0 i rvmansi grtri in Si. /<. FiL 
Clcut.. N.S., 1920, 162-83) I know only ftom a review by A. Calorbiki in Aeggpiua (it, 368-9). 

Afjtr. P, M. Metkr piiljiahca some Berlin fragments from the same MS. as the Vienna Fttemula 
Ftbiana (MilL Raifur^ IT, 1 ft), oonUining a work of tbo jurist Paulua, probably, Meyer thinks, from hia 
Libri ad Plautium. He givm a diplomatic transcript, then a commentary, with restoration of single 
poAsagp^ and finally the complete text as restored. Xeue Juriaen-Pragment^ (Pttutu$) *tu/ eintm Berliner 
Pergnmenthlatt. in Z. Sav.-SL. Xi.ll (1921), 42-57. 

Litmtry ffutoiy. H. Farr has published a dissertation on Satyruii’s Li/e of EwripitUe {P. (try, II7CX 
which 1 know only from a review by WxcRUUK {Phd. IfocA., XU, 1921, 49-50). Frey has, it appears from 
this review, little opinion of Satyma; he concludes *‘daas Satyroe iteine Arbeit nicht als wiMcnschaftlioh- 
biogmphische soodem als epideiktisdie Leistung darbot und gewurdigt wissen woUte." /Aer Btot Et'piwidav 
dee £cif 3 rrof und seine titeratmrgeeehieAdiehe Bedeutung, Dias. Zurich. 8*. Pp. 6L 

2. Reugioh axo SIaoic. 

(Including texte.) 

T. Grassi in a short article publishes a summary of the main oonclnoions in a work which she b shortly 
to publish under the title I Teeori dei templi nrlF Egitto grreo^romano moondo i papiri. The work, which 
b to form one of the aeries of monographs publbhed by the direction of Aegypiue. b evidently of interest 
for students both of art and of the cults of Orsauo-Rutnan Egypt. In Aegyptae. ll (1921), 106-10. 

A. Calokkixi has publbhed an article on the priests and priesthoods of Romsn Egypt, in which he 
oitUects, with s commentary, the clauses of the Gnomon papyrus relating to thb subject Saeerdosf e 
aacerdoti nell' Egitto degli Antonini, in BifyrKnu^ II Sar., N. 52, 1921, pp. 3-14 (or pcrliaps these are the 
]tages of the off print only). 

The right of asylum enjoyed by so many Egyptian temples was the subject of an ini|M>rtant article 
mentioned by Tod in hb bibliography last year (J.E.A.^ vn, 105). A propoe of thb, P. Pebdrixct citai 
scene mediaeval parallels, which be thinks are survirob of Graeco-Egyi>tbu |iaganbm. Aedtegrioo-Igyptiene. 
in Ana. cfw Sert., xx M920), 252-5. 

It b perhaps worth while to refer in passing to a work which does not in stricLncea full within my 
spbore —a dissertation by B. Elbshk on the question os to the possible connexion of Pytluignras’s doctrines 
with Eg>')>t. He decides that Pythagoras was not iuffueuced by Egypt to any ap|irecbble extent. Die 
pytKagoreiachen Erutkange- und LebeneeoreeAri/ten im VerAaltnie zu agyptuehen Sitten und Ideen. Dba. 
Bonn, 1916. Pp. v-p63. 

Sarapb still continues to ev<»ke a good deal of controversy, and I haii'e three items on my Ibt refurriug 
to him. K. Sktuk, as a coatriliutiou towards the settlement of the question concerning the nature of the 
nruxif >n the Serafieum, republishes a Demotic document written on the verso of P. Par. 56 publbhed in 
1893 but allowed by scholars to pass unnoticed. It b a testimony concerning a rubbery; there b no name, 
hut the document evidently proceeds from the Hamiab of Par. 35, 19, etc. The relevant {Miasage b tiius 
‘tranabted by Sethe: L 2, “ Icb bute die Kapelle iiimmchr 8 Jahre ^hinein seit metnem Herausgeben aus 
Pij ^pwii. Nicht tue ioh binauskommen *aus der Umfassungsmauer des HeiligtuiiiA, indeni ich mit der 
GOttiii bin in dem Inueni meuMw Ortes mit Ptolemaioa.** Ein bieker unbeaektetre Dotument tur Frxtge nock 
dem IVeeen der wrroxy >"• Serapenm von Mempkie. Papyruainstitut Heidelberg, Schrift 2. Berlin u. Leipzig: 
Verein. wtm. Verleger, 1921. 
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lu another article Sbtuk deals hUiuUArily with the {loiule at iwuu hutweeu him and Wllcken, in regard 
to the origin and nature of the Sampia cult Hk view an here stated is:—(I) that the cult waa of Memphite 
origin (Wiickau agrees); (S) that the name Sofutwtf wax a fairly close ttunocriptiou of Uaarhape {Ooms* 
Ap(s)t *’>* 'Oiritprfrir^’O lapavit (as againat W., who thinlcs it was merely an tiptiraltnt of the Egyptian 
name); (3) that the statue came, as Plutarch and Tacitua report, fit>m 8im>pe, and was not (as W. holds) 
of Egyptian origin. Zur Urrkunft de* SantpU, in Johh*, Ites HeA, FtHtchr. m C. K Ijekmaiu^Ilaupfi 
Stchxigttm (JthurttUtgt^ 907-13 (Wien u. Leipidg: W. Bruumiiller, 1921). 

Wilcken's article on the soroxm (JreAiV, vi, 1»41) has been reviewed by ScDHOFf in a periodical not 
accessible to me (Mitt. x. GaeA. d, Mtdizin^ XTX, 1920, lose. 1/2; see Aeffyptwi, n, 133, na 11&9). 

I have also been unahio to see a monograph by R A. tan CIkontnoex on the Oxyrhynchiu hymn to 
Isis. Ih Pap. Oxy. iSHO. Ixiouwarden, 1921. Pp. A4. 

0. Qlotx in an tinusually intereating ami brilliant article, utilises a Ptolemaic acoount, P. Patrie ill, 
142, to obtain some most surprising and very valuable results. Starting with the mention of <rr«d>u>'ui rm* 
'aAui'ci, ho shows the religious significance of each entry, the account proving in his hands to be a life-like 
picture of the proceedings at the great Adonis feslivoL There were, it apiwars, three days of the festival: 
first, the marriage of Adonis and Aphrodite; second the death of Adonis (a day of mourning); third, his 
resurrection, with a mystery play («’» iUtmiptov). Glotz collects much information about festivals and 
religious observances in various localities, and throughout compares the evidence of the papyrus witli tliat 
of Thoocritus's AdoHiemuae. let fiftet cTAdonit, in Pet. it. yr., mill (1920), 109-222. 

G. Ijejtkiivu discusses the nature and origin of the rider-god Heron, to whom there are various dedi¬ 
cations* He concludes that be is the ridcr-god of Thrace; he is Hometimes identified with Apollo, hence, 
being partly solar, perhaps with Horun, and also with Turn, the Heliupolito form BA Le dieu Hpwv 

in Ann. du Sere., xx (192<JX 237-49. Following on this article, G. Dakkssy examines the 
mounted figure on certain ouins of Diospulis, who has hitlujrto been identified with Amon-RA, but in 
whom Daressy now reoogniaes Heron. But why at Diospolis ? Probably, concludes Doreasy, because 
Thracian troops were at some time stationed there. Le dieu Iliron tur let nioanatsa du uotne IHotpoltte^ 
ibid.^ 1X1 (1921X 7-16. 

Preisigke's Vom gUttlicken Fluidum (J.B.A., vu, 96-7) is reviewed by vox BlSSlXO, who cannot accept 
the author's thesis (Bert. Phil. ITocA., XL, 1920, 116A-7). 

I have been unable to find an article by P. Roussel referred to in A^ptua, n (1921X 248 (no. 1400) 
as tiglement du IP tiidt apda J.-C. rdatif d ta police dea eultea en J^ypte^ in “ /tee. kiat. litter, ndiy.^ 
1920(Scpt.Xno. 3.” 

Coming now to Christian literature, I have first to mention three articles which deal with the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The first, tr» which a passing reference is sufficient, as it does not fall strictly within my sphere, is 
one by A. Quillauvr on laaiak jdia. 5 in the Light of the /Cfepkatttine Papyn (ie. the Ar a ma ic (lapyri), 
in Expoi. Tinea, xxxil (1920-21), 377-9. Tlio second, also relating to the Aramaic papyri, la by W. Sr C. 
Tibdall, in which, on linguistic griunds, based on the study of these papyri, he pleads for a recousideratian 
of the prevailing view as to tlie date and authorship of Dauieh Ho himself inoliues to accept the genuine¬ 
ness uf the book. Egypt and tka BotAi of IktHid' or irAu# aay the Papyri J in hxpttaitur, 8 Ser., 1021, 340-5i. 

H. A. SAXDBJia gives a prdiminaiy report on a very im|s*runt |*apyrus MS. of the Minor Prophets, 
b..ugbt for Messre J. I^iorpont Morgan and Charhw L. Freer in 1916 and taken to America in 192a It 
winsistn at iiresent uf 28 leaves, imisirfect at the to^ and “ rather numerous fnigmenta” Sanders dates it 
third omtury prT>bably, in any cose not later than 325. This early ^iato may give one pause, as no facsimile 
is given, but the facts state«l os to orthography, lectionol signs, etc weni fevimrablc to boudera s view. The 
MS. <vtutAit\a several striking readings; it agrees most often with Q, l»ut sometimes only with the later 
cursives. A Papyrua Manuacript of the Minor Propheta, in liartard Theol, /fee., xrv (1921), lSl-7. 

Evelyn White’s edition of the Login is vciy favourably reviewed by A. von Har n acx, who accepts 
several of his conclusions. “ Sio ersetzt m. E. nioht nor alio fruheren, «ond«wn Iringt sie such tu einem 
Ahochluso, fiber den binaus nicht mehr viol xu fowchen HOin wird, bis wir neues ^laterial erhaltcu. Tkeol. 
Lit.‘Z.^ XLVi (1021X 4-A- Another (anonymous) review appears in Jouth. Hell. Stud., xu 11921X 163. 
M. J. Laobaxub, ifyeoting all previous restorations but retaining tlm idea of a feast, essays a new roatunir- 
tion of Saying 3 (in P. Oxy. 664). His text gives the following sense; “ Un homme emliorrasae do saroir 
oil aller n’husitcra pas k s’informor aupr^ de quelque ami sur le lien du festin; sinon il appretidra par 
expi^rience quo beauooup serent: lea |»exnicrs lea derniera, et lee dernterw les premieiw, ct souls iU aoront 

JtHUTi. of Egyjit. Arch, viii 12 
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U viii (on This cteHahilv ItignaiiniR, but it lyumtjt U* i^y^onlud a^s quita aouriDolDg. Untt tim 

PamiAi aitfUiiiSu ii in m (1931), S33-7. Sa;^ing i nT Ihi'; iwjije pfipivrud is tUs subject 

of an ortiuio b/ ScmuBiEf, wJla^, with Taylor, coriviiiLiiiiylv oouiitfloti* it witli Job itl 7, innwlilig 
y;Mf |[rir top koo-hop^ His ftetoratiuli idio is iugeoiou-'s and well (trguwl, but agaiD it is not, os a whole^ 
entirdjr oonymcing. though cortabily w anilch no hh iLof of itff predeoflaaora. Am twnV# Lff^i\rn 
Pitp. iF654y in ^T. / of. Hrtutett. b'tK.» XX [1921), :ilo-3lS, 

U* HxTTKEiiii^Tiiisr discusses P. Oxy, I SOL He ixiuEJtienj the w^rrk whiob tliat [tiiipj'noji ooutaius tho uliiof 
source of Jeroroe'a cuuimoutnrv on Juol, unrl (if J rijjblJji- imcUuT^od hiiu) bolds that it is ^irobably Origen'*. 

lUrroTiyTTtvfj in J. IfVjw.t xx (IRSlji, JiO-3, £i G. &1 n hjiati^ in the fourtb of a series 

ot papjrrobigicud Dotes^ dlscui^es the F8imilA-Ukryuost.i,^iii fragiueiit in P, Oxy, 160^ He-exsiiittung the 
quastion of authorship, he aibLies to the view that it ii npuriDius. JI« giyes a now text, with a wllatiopi 
of the MSil jt'o/j" papiTof^riif. J, in itibUtOf ii {isf-li, 329-519, In the third of thi^e uutiss (Bibluni^ 
19&>, 371-5j he IduiitifipH the fniHrauntti of papyrus funud bv Uuuihniixiu lii iho libmrj of St Edartiu of 
Tiiunsi and publisbed bj biiri in bis Paltttoffmp^ica Onitai, p. £14, on from tbe Llonilijr of St Eiihndci 
S^TUs flV fruy^oAcir Ho udds tiotcs on the text mid t-Le hauiL Tu the hrst and second 

279-l]l be dsflJs it^pectivoly wltb J\ XonJ. 113, 12 [oh which bs ahowR to bo |iart of a metrioal homily in 
honmtr of the martyrs, and yrith metrical analogiert fhnn iwipyri or i^mtraca to a passa|;e in a toeirittl 
bomiJj r(t TT^v Xprccrraij yirsi^r previously puhtisihed hy liioL. 

In a very iiitorcitlog arLicJu, G. looiEuiuos the iiupyTus ovidoxiuo euiiLianxiii.g tho intruduetioD 

of CbristkiUiity into flgypt* which ho thinks agrees with the Ijcttur Ulerery soitrcee in inditi^ting timt flgypt 
v/vi maiuty a pagan ceuutiy tdl the end of the third century, tbougli there were Christian mmnm rtri.iwi in 
plocee. /7ii(lriMJue/ECin dn cAnstitimajm tu Lu Pe^. dp I'AAiK dt PAd^ 1921^ l<^9-90. 

The Egyptian eburob is tbo subject of u dissertation by A. In which luxi Is sritade of the erideoce: 

of papyri, tbougb the author Uwis not to have a very gtiod gmap of this portian nf bin material, even 
mis^apolliiig Wtlokeii’M. name tbnrngbout. His brief ?itk 1 summaf y akoLeli of hri tntbject is usnful as a general 
suTvsy hilt, to judge by aoursury exAtuiJistioo, it Joos not neem to go tqfj deep or iu be a woHc of gruat 
importaEca, Dit^ Birchs foa Ayyptsu; Ihra {Are Org^mtsaimt w^of i/in EiitvrkK-UAg bii mr ZeU 

da Nicitnum. Biss. Straasbiirg, I9l!5v Pp. viri-l-^ilfiL 

An article wbith 1 inuulverteutily oniittMl from my bibliography last year, thou^ 1 had tinted it at the 
lime of its ELiqjcaiunoe, k nne by Fa. J, BoLtmn, bi which ho palls atbeiition to some recent occurrencea of 
tbu IXOT2 fbimula, espeoLally A Aojid. t, 1711, yrhlali, he points, out, is valuable becaiiBa it shcEWS tkm 
vitality <if the in''iBhol in ByKantino tiniBB. He Athicks WApert^s view that it w;ks of HoEiuiii origin, Ih'r 
TKdY^-Formfi iV» vijwui jjrrt'ei’AiicJb-A tfri JaAm ^70 itnd dm AfigU-M<\itfdk ttm S. AptdiinaX* in 

CltMKMf T3i Ildecjijni, in Bpj,-Eouyr. JoArbUrJirr, t n93f);, 40-7, 

J. Uc ZwAAN calls atientioD to the symbot ^ iu jP, 0-ry^ 74, p, 137, as = and suggests that tbifl 

Hue may liavp influeiiceil the Christian rtyniljiil .p. The auggaation does not, I odnfoMfl, xitrike me as proijiflblfi, 
doot^fV Htniifi. o/ /iyniboiim in tAi Cid-Hlui oj a Jfonop-atti of CAriti, in PA fid. ^iuLt Xil fl91B-20h 

332-3. 

Tumirig tiyw to the wihjeat of maglt!, 1 have first of all to Rtcoid a velume of great Importance by 
Tb. JlarrffXH, Thia. the first imrt nf a compreheuSEve anr] e.vtr¥mely detailed work Ein GniKCD'Egyptlan 
mjLgic, flo for oa it was dirci-tibd to the obtiiolng of informatioE aard frivolations from the spirit world 
(divination), forms P^trl iii of Wesbcly^a S'tudi/'it x. Pat, u. Pap.^ and bho been ftanafiiTly mi^iind hv Wessixt, 
freui whose aulognipb, t*i save the ctwt of printitig, it ia reprodiiccd. This flist vahiine is in the tintufe of 
an lutroduetioD tu Hopfners subject proper. It tb?ala wStii the ppasuppojiitintis of the m^pcoJ ayatefin, iia 
IiitoUcctujiJ baulcgromit]* one tuay aay : tbo biemmhy of spiritual GxIst^moAfi whose help m^gic invoke 
their toLitual rabitions, tha pisHibilities and tEtethodn of influoneing them, the iranditiiuH La be observed by 
the mugioiau, and ao fortb. It k a tuasUirly sttrvoy of tbn isnbjoct, showing inunenso erudition afad very 
vide tmdlng, nnd it and iLs ttequel will bs ati indieptiUKabla ruUlition to tbo library of auv student of 
onriunt tiqugifc, hideed of anyotio who wishiaf uiitderaiaiicl the fona diLtioiis on which magic in Europe and 
the Minliternuiean world ultimately nfsts. The utmost ervidit must be girfin to all oonoemad' — to Hopfuor 
who hoK dovoiod hirujiair with ouch patiiencc and thorofngbneaa to a olody which must hsve eotniledl much 
tedious reaaattdi, to tjj^aelj for kta siplf-ab[iegHticin tit oapying, with inunenae labour, anotbor marfa work, 
and to the Czccho-Stuvaldan Govenimetit, whiiiU, in a tima of gaiiHnd Sruuichd stringency, granted a mb- 
vention fur tbs publication of a work aa erudite, and tkat q. work writtHn in German by a Privabdnicnnt of 
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Lhe Uuivjwfiit^r^ uid puLlisIityl aL fur a suliuluLr. 0 ji Tlto volume 

»viewed bj Wessixt JuArV, n» 4ST"6, very litinf)- 

R. GANtisnrsiEC repnxjuees, ^tn ^-(rrAxj’^ v, 2)^^% titiu (eat of /'. HaiAa-m 31propoiiiiiig new aupplemeu^ 
of hU OWE. Zit, irfter in JithTh-, II K- Pkeiheseanj^ cotitiiiuidig hia 

£u dm Zifvbffpap^rij diacin>!»a the word ^riycr wbieh iKit, Lurny^uouLty ticiiuns among loagiGal 
fijnnuljao, ahowiE^ that it ia iiaod after formnLae qinTted inooiEpletely. He giTes TAriooji iTi-*rt4UiiQe9 I'JH, "» 
Zitr Jiuytift B'Vrmr Studieti, lu, 1319^ U-14,(. Furtber Eotes by hiTii od magics] pn-pyri will Iwi 

found oil pp. 133—y of the aaiue vnlume. 

Livitly, in tbs' npliciB of flatrulogy I may meutiBEi a distwrtatlan on the of Xeobepaonie-Pctu&mA 

by d T> AhMi; rAiinr, making uae uf Oiy^ S35, Z'. io^idL 130, OS, and ! 10^ /Je X^fpitomt'Pttof^rtfiii 
Siflctiiat, Dias. UniY, Krid. Guil. fitliiaiaottt 191tl. Pp. 3Si, 

a, PuJiLtCJLllo^'>^ 01' Non-Liter ART Tp-xts (inclcdiho Eevlctr), 

The principal aiEglo item in this aeotiou ia TVej^bly'h piibliciititiij., as Part iS of hia Studiffn^ of thu 
Greek iHipyri diiJ«,Tibod in the Ramer FitArer. Thia, being desLTtbed. &« Part 1 of sv ‘^tVitakigufiof the Eainfir 
Papyri,” is appArently otJy Hio beginning of a larger wrulorMiliig, but it makes in (taelf a auhfibaiitial 
udditioE to the atock nf pnblwhad teita. It la true that nut a fuiv of the icittt it cootaiiis have been 
published pr^v'ioufily, tt^btthor in the Raiuer CorpiAs or elsewLepu, but the numler of thoac published for 
the hrat tbi>4<- ia ciunaiderable, 4 ud anioug thn» are eetOKil which aro of great interest. TLo valnino is cue 
of toiti only; no Eotee nru ginuu and only a brief babliognvphy at the head of ouch docunieut; and the 
whole iM fiipHidaotid froiin We^.'wly':} aLitogruipSi, Eot pnnted, Hut i* have ].iLroducod such a wnHc at all at 
the pnSReot tjiay ia a gieat iM:hic™'Ginenc, and Wesscly deservtsa warm thaibka fur thy tairvtee his Imia rejuleied 
to papyrology* Ca^ufoyita Pap/fntrnm Ko.ingi'L Senes i/raeoa* Fart n Tejim t/rupci Papyrvmiti^ \^iii in 
iibm Flrdi^ri^ Etitner^FfthTi-r dare/t die AussieUrnitj WVcjfr 1^54" deieripti wujit. i^SttuLt. PaL a. 

Pap., 12, liJiL) 

Next to Wessely'a volume Insiac nsd iiii 3 ii;irtiiiica, but affecting my provinice only-m Jmrt, ia the edition 
bv H, Sottas of the fXmiotle papyri of iilJjA This is, ercE forniriNy, mst quite outMide ttiu soopo of tbo 
Grock jiapyrologisl, for it uwiteina one Greet text (23 copied by JucacBT—an acwjunt relating to » 
religioQa (1) naisooiation^ previoiisly publtsLftl in part but now given in full and with rse?iwioD of renditige. 
But evEE apart froui this Greek teit, ttm volume is tmn of vtjujisderahlo imjiortonee to all etudeuta of 
inoloiiudo Egypt, and Sotbu* eoualantly touohoH un poEita of geuRrul iiiturest, iming thu evidouL-e of (^rrset, 
ns well as of lioinotic, papyri* Ho devotes an imiRirtant section of his introduttiou to tha veied question 
of the early Ptotetnaic calendar, niid the volume aIso cntitniiiii new eTiduiioe for the history of the ** double 
deed ” and ite ovoluliDu, There in a gi^od aeries {1 s!-^0) uf mtiufuti of livesitAiclc, au. IntcPCiitiEg tnit. cou' 
tainlDg the legulatiuiia of a religiuue assotiijition (it \u^s by thu way, muul: lajinta of uitcrciit for the history 
nf medicim), a list of ]irii?3iJi»!»tjs (31) which is worthy of iiot«, which, if Soitn^^ axphma* 

tion Lg correct, tbroifs light on the cohjalAalhiE of the Fayiixii. I atu unt coiuputoul to judge the uiutiLa uf 
the editoFs ihRUpbtmioiits cf Uic Demotic, but hie notee fihiiw n gtHid grutip of the btiuvLLun] of Ida aubjoet 
wid a really critical judgment Institut Papyrotogique de do Lille 3 Papyrus d^/tiotirfim ds 

Lille. Tome ler. Pnrie : i\ Gcutliner, 1921. Pia t»3. I a plates* 

SorTAB had pceviouely publinhod separately oue of these pal^Tit with a dittCTwsirm of the evidence it 
coutalnc for the mtercaJjiry days (Eiineoioeoae). Pupyrue demotiif ae in^it de LitU no. A* (AT fu finalEififl'a 

dmjofiri epa^WAhiei, IE C.-H- Ac. /nset. et S.-L., 1930, 2^~3L 

The New puiueograpbicad Society's kteet paut IntJEdea fheaimiieA And texts uf five i^apyri, all ia the 
British Musenm and four of them ffom ttiu Zciic arebive. They are :-^riea jt, Plato btt, P. Lojui. 2083, 
B.C* 256, Artemidonin to Zeno, Land, fiofti, BvC. 244* Pataeniou in Zeno ; rinte 97, P. Loud. 3079, O-fX 
252-1, Henuolana to Zeno, P. Land. 2iiy4* ^Afn 3 . b.c. 257 (7)* the yrHpyoJ to Stoiliw ; fUte 9fi, P. Lojid. 207S, 
A*D, 61-96, a letter frimi bidymns to Adnistus. In udditian, Plate 100 ia a foi'siiikije of the diptych ctllted 
by GuEtifiill U, E. VI, 1020, 134). 

Kdgah cuutiuuis tlw pEbllcfltioE of the tViro Zuao [lupyri with little, if any, fidling-off in uilcr^fith The 
first of the two iustalmenta 3 have thia time to nntice connurw Nn«* 55-64, which are as followu:^ 
Bfi. Hequwt for a j/aeAwm, year 1 of Euergicle^ 56 (m private |«j?«aM4tati;i. t>npu«iitioFi, 2nd year, fiV. 
SimilELT deeament, 2nd year. 56- Petitiun to the king from fii'nu cotiLeniing Iho non-return^ of 4CX) 
drachmae tn gold, valiialde for ihc relatiun of tsepper to gold, 4Lh (?) year* S&. Muncy accouiiL, valuable 
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for the exchange, undated. 60. Letter to Zeno with reference to oomplaints of uufaimoae againat the 
writer, 5tii year. 61. Document referring to money owed by a iiux>ty, throwa light on the career of ApoL 
loniuM the diotcetei^ 0th or 6th joar. 62. Drafta of two letters from Zeno about the u^xtmoira^ useful for 
the question of tax-fanning; the sentence, ^ for you know well that it is not easy to rocorer money from 
the Treasury ** has a tstthetically modern ring; 6th year. 63. Letter about bec-kee|iing, with a manaraudum 
on the subject, 7th year. 64. Letter about an auction of ^oi, 8th year. SeUdtd Papyri from tk* ArcAiiwi 
of IjtiUiH, in Aaa. i/a Sert^ xx (1921), 181-206. The seoand instalment (vn; contains but two texts (Xoa. 
65 and 66), but these are much longer than usuaL They are acoounta, oonceniiug Zeno's trmnsactioaB with 
a certain Phllou over a loan, and are full of interesting and valuable material of various kimln, including 
new evidence concerning the l*tu]emaic calendar. Ihid^ xxi, 66-I08L 

A. £. R Boax has edited (the first-fruits of the fine collection of pspyri, etc. taken to America by Prof 
F. W. Kxlset in 1920) two Greek and one Coptic school-tablets, of a common type but on inten^itiug 
addition to the mutcrial for the history of the Graeco-^yptian schooL The first contains on alphabet, with 
syllablm employing aU the vowels in turn, $~{i U* X -X, and exenrisoe on the alphabet on the verso; the second 
contains lessons on the letters, while the verso has the numorsls up to 9000, the third the Coptic alphabet 
(vowels and syllabies). The Greek tablets Book fiates not older than the fourth, the Coptic not older than 
the fifth century. Grott and Captie Sokool TableU at (ho Unirtnity of JftcA^is, in CUu$. PhU^ xvi (1921), 
189-94. 

Anuthcr ducumeut of an educational charseter is published by E. KChx fmm an ostracon to the Berlin 
coUectiou. Written in uncials in the thini centoiy B.C., it ountains a passage on the duty towards his 
parents and frieiuls of the man who rises In station. It is either an essay, for training in style, or a piece 
for dictation; the latter mippoaitiun, less likely a pr»or», is atiggested by the mistake ^tfrovrrtt fur (jfmvprtt- 
Ein antUnr SrAulauftaix, in ffer. avs d, Prtuo*. EHtuUammlnttymf XUl (1921), 101—4. 

H. Lxwald, whose edition of some of the Frankfort impyri I noticed last year, has edited separately 
two further fragments (nan the same collection, several of the papyri in which are cloedy ootmocted with 
those in the possession of Pruf GtadenwiU. The first (Inv. 17) is the oeripturu exterior of P. Grad. 3. The 
new fragment restores the text in several |MUAagen of that papyrus. The second (Inv. 20) does not indeed 
complete any papyrus in the Qradenwitz collection, but as it is of the snine class as the unpublished 
P. QraiL Inv. 171, the two fragments throw light on one anotlier, and Lewald publishes them U)th. They 
are receipts for rent, of a peculiar form. Atu der Frantfurter PapyroJttumvdttny {nehtt ei$irm nnteru/ent- 
lichten Pnpynu der SaiKmlung Oradetivttz\ in Z. Sar.-St^ vt.ti (1921), 116-23h 

An important Ptolemaic document has been published by ORXxrELL. This is P, Land, n, 465, which 
Grenfell restores with the aid of Wilckm, Ckreet. 12, thus obtaining a complete text. It is a letter from the 
Plato of CkruL 18 to the put>ple t»f Pathyris, and refers, like it, to the revolt in the Thcbaid. It suggests, 
contrary to Martin’s theory, that Hierax was a “sjiecially selected general* and Plato the epistrategus. 
Grenfell dates it in the 30th year of Solcr II (=B,c. 87;i. Through Hunt, however, I bare received some 
iMiggwtiima fur new readiugn by Collabt, which I have verified from the originaL One of them affects the 
date, which proves to be the 26th year of Alexander (- 11 .C. 6S). A Xem Papyrtu conoemiug tke Revolt of 
the TkAaid ** s.c in Rev. ii. yr^ XXXTI (1910), 251-6. 

P. M. Metbs publislies, with introduction and uotea an applicaGnn, dated a.D. 104, fur a lease of land 
at Enhemeria. It is addressed to a large landowner named Tib. Clandins Irenacua. PackUtHgAot an einen 
Urvseyrundhesitier auf nnem Hamburger Papyrue^ in Lehmann-Haupt-Feeteekrift (JanuA, 1st Heft), 1921, 
73-9. 

Wkhsclt breaks new ground, papyrtdogically, by the imblicstion of a papyrus from the Xfarmariua. It 
b a deposit (wnpu^Ki;; of money, <lated a.D. 237, the de|K)aitor being from Mareotes. Tlje document b 
not only of interest as an a<idition to the auoll but growing niuulier of papyri written tHitaide (A Egypt but 
throws light on get>gra|)by. Thus it shows that both the dbtricts mentiousil were divided into tro^amj/uu; 
and Wewdy b enabled by ii to make some corrections in the text of Ptolemy. Ptol4m4e, O4ograpkiit^ tv, 5, 

et l« Papyru* Rainer X" S59, in Rev. A. gr., XXXII (1919), ,5l>4-7. 

Another important text appears in the same journaL It b an edict of Hadrian, published by Jouaurr 
from two Philsdelphb jiopyn at Cairo. The purpoiwi is to remit the apyvpieot tpopat for five yean in the 

* I know dib number only from various off-prinu which I have reoeived through the kindneu of the authore, 
and it apparently contains papyrological orticlu which I have not seen; see below, p. 94. 
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Theliaid, four in the Hoi^atiotnu, and throe in tlio Delta. The document i* citrotnely interwiing, btHh for 
its ooDtentA and for its characteristio atvlo, aud it loses none of ito inLcmit in tlie capable handa of ha 
editor. In particolaTf reference may be nuide to his discusaiou of tin* 0opoc. Vn edit dlladrim^ 

in Rev, «r. gr^ xxxui, 375-402. 

Vi ith the Greek doctuneum found at ATroman and edited by Minns was a document in a language 
regarded by him as Pahlavi. A tentative transcription and tnuudatinn of this hare now been published by 
CowLKY, who confirms Minns's view that-the longuagu is I'ahlavL The <iate he makes B.C. 13/I1« the 
omtenta a roccipt for the price of half a rineyori Ho gives a facsimile. The Pahlavi DocHment from 
Avronuxn^ in Joum, of Hog. Ak Soe,, 1019, 147>5-L 

In the article un the edicts mentioned below (§ 6, p. 97) Wilckev publishes the text of a recently 
acquired Berlin papyrius containing the text (not complete) of the well-known edict of the prefect TiK 
J ulius Alexaiuler. 

P. Oxy. iiv is reviewed by H. Lietzmakn {Thind. lAL-Z.^ xlvi, 1021,54-5; linguistic notes), A. Taccose 
(J 5o//. rfi PiL Gau.^ xxvu, 1930-1, 17-8, N. T(erxaghiJ {Hit. Indo greco-ital.^ iv, 1920,14G-7), and J, P. W. 
{Bvli. Bibl. et PAL du J/aatSe Beige, xix-xxiv, 1020, 279-81); Meyer's JuristUche Papyri by A, Berqer 
{Z. /. rergL RechttwiMM., xxxix, 1921, 29(>-311; important), G. Snuak (/fiV, di Pilot., xiJi, 1921, 253-41), 
R Kcaijui (/*Atf. IPocA., xu, 1921, 101-5), aud IL NikhekuayER [Byi.~Neugr.Jahrl., ti, 1921, 220; brief); 
his GrierJiieehe Texte by Wesselt {Hid., I, 1920, 403-1; brief); PSL v by E. Kirssuso {Brrl, Phil. WocL, 
XL, 1930, 721-3; brief); and Lewald’s P, Franlf. by V. Aranuiu-Bl'U {Aegyptua, ll, 1921, 230 2). 

A very weluome publicatiou is the third Heft of Pbeisioke's K-L., which cuutaius the oorrections to 
P, land., P. Ldlty P. Zips., and P. Land. It iooludoa tlie texts of two unjmhliKhed private letters from the 
London coUecUou (pp. 251,294). BeridittgungdieUs der GrCechUehen PapyrtuurkuneleH aua Agypten, Heft 3. 
Berlin und Leipsig: Vereinigung wiss. Verleger, 1922. 

4. Political asv Militaby Hwtoby, Aduimbteatiob, Topoobaphy, C.'hboxolooy. 

Though not strictly falling within my itrorinoc, an article by P. Clocu^ an the rolations between Greece 
and £gypt during the fint half of the fourth century may be referred to. La (Mce ti VPgypte de 40514 d 
S 42 II ararU J.-C., iu H^. ^dypt., U i 1923X 82-127. 

One of the most interesting featureii of the Zeno {lapyri is the not infrequent giimpees which they give 
08 of the Greek world outside Egy]it. Suvural of them refer to Palestine, and some of these iiieiitioo 
a certain Tubioa. A. Deisoxanx, in a liricf note {Tnbiaa, in Byz.-N<ugr. Jahrh., 11 , 1921, 275-0) oaUs 
attention to the historical im]M>rtAuce of thane impyri; and H. (Irsssxanx deals with the aama subject at 
much greater length. He identifies this Tiibiaa with the Tobias mentioned by Joacphmi, who was the 
father of Joseph and grandfather of Hynwnos; and be gives a very interesting sketch of the history of 
this powerful family. [It may be mentioned here that Tobias is moutitiiiud also in a Zeno ]xipyrus neiccntly 
aorpiired by the British Museum.] Die ammomtiaehrtt TobiaiLsn, in Utzgeber. d. J*rtv*e. Al., 1921, xxxvii- 
XX.\IX, 063-71. The late J. OjnruBD published in 1919 a brief ououunt of the Zeno aivhive, aud {uurtioularlv 
of those papyri which refer to Palestine. Sevly-publuA&I Paleetinian Papyri, in Quart. Siatem. PaL Expl. 
Fnwl, u (1919), 184-6. 

Reference may be made to J. Hasebboek's volume on Septimius Soverua, as it makes use of papyrus 
evidence, especially for SeveiWs visit to Egypt (see p|x 121-4). Dntersuchungen tmr Oeerhichte dee Kaiiere 
SeptimiMS Sevenu. Heiddbeig, C. Winter, 1021. 8“. Pp. viii-f 201. 

A. N. Mudona has begun an interesting article ou the Jews iu Gmeco-Roman Egypt The subject is 
an important one, and this comprehensive treatment of it is to tie welcomed, but it is not perhaps as 
critical as it might be; the author treats the evidence of Joecphiui with rallicr URire respect than mewt 
scholam, even accepting the full rights of Alexandrian citixenship for the Jews, oimI ntating tliat ** Ales¬ 
sandro Magno conunsse loro gli steasi diritti dei Maccdoni"; while ou p. 258 ho cites P. Oxy. 335 in the 
abbreviated form Notatf ZlA[^]sy...ro^«wf ’lovdaiW, apparently taking this 08 = 3 **city of the Jews* ! Of 
course viiknes goes with the preceding which he omits. eita puhblica s privata degli Ebrei 

in Egitto ndC etd dlenutieia e romana, in Aegyptna, 11 (1921), 253-75. 

In the article ou the edicts referred to below isee §6, p. 97) Wilckjrc has a valuable discusaiuu of the 
irnfMirtant edict P. Pay. 2tX 

A posthumous article of the lamented J. LEsgtiiER deals with P. FVeib. 7, the document relating to 
clcruchs. He reprints the text with a translation and a volualile diacu-wion. He ciauiiilers that the 
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imjjortaztco of for ttie histcrj Df th& clenujluofi hjj« Iteen cuggcmt^; it mfiritlj fimiiahefl 

mufitLcj iimtiLncr Df tha Kinigunirnt Df a-irnpipciir ^ to cJenichii, Unt DuLbiiii^ IVb tTumrit mj, 

Lus tiuiJt tbu clisnccha DiigixuilJr nKuiv^ti trirv^i'c^r 77 or ri»(»’ivKl ditiir KoldiugA for eiii.i:!i 

v^wf mnljr or tpcw almiti/t required to Jut tin? Wod; of judjfment la beat. Bin tin? jv^pjnu Im 

realij’ valonbilefor the light It thrown tio tJm clase of caDilidotcB fax eoiuiuiattiotifau Li 

7 df Fnhovtrg, in ftm, ^i. ^r., kL^0-71>, 

In an od-print of fi rituto by K. Weiss □□ a. recently pubtLalukl SoscHpUnn whieii BiGntiutLfi thegysmt of 
Huniun citimnEihip to Volubdla iu Hljiiiros&niti (to which referouee mny here bo iiLuJe. ns it ooiitniui^ 
rpfereucea tn papyri; Die Vefliihuytff ttt;4 njmiifcAflfl Burffum^ti* ovt di* FmWffi'n.$r mm i^otubila, ui Z- 
SaXy-St, nil, KJ 1 &— 11 ) Ib contained tlie licginuiug of ]« noUi untitled 'E!ri 7 nit^=it 3 i dfr (u/io 

tii j/fdtorftta SoidaOtTUlritideef d4l-3 ; the author is. Fli. Tos 'l\"oEaa^ an I Jeani from the 

bibliDgrapby in tlie vumnt The aiiLbur ^whorofera to an orlioJe by Jiitnaulf, tot yet aocee^ihlo 

to mo. ki the sqjue nnniliH-, ippuxeutly on ihu f^roian?i of the Epigtiue) rojactfl Wllckeii^a idea thfii. the 
/M-cyoK^ JurioteiJ only the ohiliireii (not the tornobor desajurfanto} of BoldlerB^ and tiouhta the jd» kliat 
it eicluded iuitiToa of Aleiandria, 


lx 1*,\TTK8 hiW pnbllfihed a further ftrtkde 011 tho word nn the wrappings of tha Agmm 

niuinpu/j Bupplementaxy to her provioiis one in J/itiAtir, ti, a; id roferring to a rcecut dirtCUKrion by Uerbig 
of box tbaory that the man woa ikn EtriLwan oleruch in E^grpt. Jttcora dti tdxruciAi ^frsHcAi f« F^itto, iu 
IT (lOaib 27e^W. 

ro/jiiiiof is apprwialirdy nyrieWHi by G. RQnTLLA.RD de PAii.^ xuv, liiSO, 171-2), 
G. Blol'H tflfv. ti. jr., ixiiu, 106-13), J\ CARmiuro ft. ojic., nm, lO^l, ft^ 74 h and Ev% 

BJtEOOtA {Pull. Sac. ArvA. iTj.tAi'andn'ry ^ Ji,. iv,. 251-04 1 a good Biiauuory of Leer|iiier 5 concluaaoiia}, 
Oertol’s Lituf^a \a renewed by H, Ka¥iJJ:ii (Z Sap.-St., ill, 1020 , iftXM/, and Stoin wen tor's Studies 
i d. AVytf, /frrAjrur^. (which, tliougEi preliminary to n juristic >itqily, ia itodf aeiindjy Lt^Rjemed for the 
most part with adminiatratioiit und is theiyfan! mentioned in thl-: EHJcdon), by A. (Z^ /, iref^K 

HeoAinr., iiin, laai, 312-3), M. sfiS NioDLh iJJi. ZeMmllil., jjjm, 1931 . 742-4), H. L Ttyr ,! (/.Abd,, hi, 
1921, 229'*'3lb iicift -H- ajeoermateu (^y?+-Asw^. »AiAr 6 ., 1031. 912—3). All thasc reriewH ^Tothu work 
high proiaa 

G. FoQoLim publkhEs h ubefuJ urtide nn the atfaroRomi of Ftithyria CwcodilopoIiBL He give* k list of 
the known holderu of the ofljoe, witlj n diacueiiinrii, in which hn fihowa that in ac. 113 than? must liave beea 
three atptranmu in omcB rimuJtanoonaly. There was activity in the offion during the last qinimu' of 
the Mcoud cL-ninry u.n TLo uhickl iwridtuuie wjta Croeodihuxilk till not lat«r thun 69 b.l% There aeemw to 
hare been no detinito time-lEniU to the tofuire of tl»e officcL (Pi ^ ftgnmnajni" di PtitAwrif-Vracodiiiynali 
{Tpbaidt%m Aiffi/piut, 11 imi), 327^. j woy 


G. LL-MBRoaG, m two of hia charentorktic ktt* 7 r^. deak (Ij lyitb the tiGc ay.pi,oT^r found on eepulchrel 
vasea pubhahoa by Memam, citing from 1. Bktffer, da mandi, Parie, 1873, an iuRUn™ of 

a uimilax olC.ual at the Ghincae uourt, i2) witii the ohiss c.f at thu Ptolemaic court, d oreww of two 

insrriptioiL^ and three in the P.'%i]d(3'Ariiiiiou& In Ap^ffpitu^ n 11991), 32-OL * 

W.iyrto folluwa np hw E^reriotw art.ictes on the subjott of the “audienefl in the gato^' (see J.KA., tii, 
1P21, d<) wiGi a furthtiP unto, in wliieb be adde other anrieut paralluls (BibliiaJ, AssTrian utHl BabvlooianJ 
£ku “ Tor def in ffenncji, lvi, 1B2I, l04-flL ‘ ^ 

TI .0 IB a little diffiniill n, olaamfi. .into it wnerru, ths legal anj Konoa.Ia aj.lieiB, as 

aell ^ aJa.,n.atiat,ve; lul it aeema l«Bt f , eaiaiidBr it i,, the present Ketie,,. .in imiairtant review at 
Hchui.are '4 eiliuon> nuLlein^ vnrieui auigpwtiune frjr readinse or inteqiretAtieno iB that by J C ytnnit 
f^em, Ia=y*,^ JIV 14 ISKj, ilS-sai. H. Srn.itn .Tosm rievehal to it In, innuanrel leotnre u f.'amden 
IrnfcsMOTE and nia very valuable dkcuiseaon of it has appeared its a nuaall toimpbkt He sivea ylTatiir 
reaamw for i«?[.aniting Gir ofll™ of Arehiereua from that of Idinlogos, at hsaat Wore the ReveH. and polnte 
out that there were impovUmt administrative change (in the direction of aimpiihcation) nmtor thoee 
Liujwrors. I>aiiliiig wilh the r-j! priitila^ he •ugge^jto ihnt thk Deportmont bo mint*! the importonm of 
^ iJiM L«g» that It wa, amiMea {bcinu now largely ctuiiiunied witii oosleiiiLitital mattere'i to the 
Depnrtreeiit of Areh.erena; tnd he ii.njwtnn» (,t 32 f.) tl»t Olninline Julhrene wm amt to Egypt to 
reiry through the reorganitntion. 'rhsi. im hut ll.r prinnipal point, in a lertiire miiieuiJIy full of 
BhimUntii^ wiggesuoiw. f'rai iij,*i on /fomun iureaurrer,.. Oifonl; aaimdon Pnsa, IIKO Pit SS 
Another iinporiaot article on thia aebjret t, that by Tn. Ktisam, who, afw a brief inlrednction, pve,i 
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the text Ed fuJlt ft tranalflliuti, artd m diitfuleri Domnientiuj. V^ti tttde da r£j^pti 

ronnatMi La GnBmm tif r in 3//su, ffut. de Drvit, ilui (ISIS), 5Sa-fi3fi, luv (l!HCy),6-E34. 
P* M. ilEv£R in hij) review uf jnri-'jtic pupTri Casa below, ^ 0, jl 100) aLw Joala with the Odoeuou. (ppi 235- 
40), Ifu iDiiiitloDV (p. 235) that there jr aaid tij )■« » piip^ii of aiuiUjiT almiuctor at Turiu. 

Fk. fiiutnici^ in nn ortjdu oii tht> Greek uanrEi (jf the mi^leni Hibeh, pabliates the begmomg of a 
papjr'fttft fuuml by him in 19^14 duriii^^ {^er^viTtioDi carried od for the Hciddhcrg AiMideuiy and the Freiburg 
liV iapeiujcbftftliLilie GeaelhwhafL This pipjnm, futujd in n Iiollhb iit Fl-Hliieb] f1iow» ttiiit the fumie waft 
A'yef^iitr j iti iitherw thi*’ ftimi "AyicvjDiIfi'iiiii aLw oircntn^ BilftWl concIndeH that the urime dots not 
tneaii a place fruuj wbith <ujehi>r-at(nieii w'enf grit, oa Pjx expltiirw it, hut is lie rnui 

^is noDJ. trliis-t Le. "ftnuhor-pLim." IW jricc/iiJcAi* tier Sfatii ElSibet in PAiioioffu^ UEXVii {13^1), 

422-4J. 

Hfiferenco may ha loiuie in posatnu tii a uofce by G, Lefeb^'^z making certain tu one of hia 

pnu-iihun erticlea od Gtactt'o-Bomim Egypt. f7o4T^i£wi tl udditiaiu il ]^^pta <iK!et]-Ltoniftitin, ^ in J«m. 
du iServ.t Six (1920)^ 

I’he last piece of work by LEaijiuixit w'hich appeared during hifi life-tiime waa a tiery important article 
oil the early Ptolonisiic naleui^Ar, in which be eumEaed up tbo data uf ivoDut liiHonverics ami dtsetmeionB and 
endeavuujred on tbeir baiihi tu mnke a further jtep Cowunl-i the aolntian of difficult qneifftioin, 
Natitniliy, he dervlH mauily witlt the Zeno papyri and Edgays r^tilta, (1) [Idling with the qnaatjon of the 
double Jatea, he attempts to hi the approiiniate dale of thfi iMiginning of the year—say 25 HyatrM {p, 21). 
He thinks that the ezLiminatfoij of the material tends to ciunfirm. tho Lboory of ike intcrcalatioD of a 
Pontiutj •■mbolimoa of 39 ur -^1} days every aooond (odd) y^ir io the reign of PhlhuialpbiiB. Undar Eupigotai. 
tha hjtarailatloD waa prulmbly in even yccus. Tho pnicUce in various reigns wm in fivet not uikifiimi. 
(2) He rejeota FeirabiDo’s theory {J,£LA.^ vi^ 133) that the decal ia the rEgnal year, contnuted with 
the Egj,-ptiiUi year. He thinka tha oi idjotiL-u favonrii the hypothtfsis of a fiscal year Uygititung in Meoheir 
plus A itrgind yeftr lieghiiiing (isAy) m Dy*tfu« (for Fhiladeipbuej plus the Egyptian anTtat ru^iui Liigiiming 
iu I'hoth, IVivi thia iLaoftJ y«ir Msu-edoninn or Egyptian t PmbfiJbly tlw latcinr. ilanjr tables, illustrating 
tho rolationa of tho yoarM snj giveEi, and the article ia iu £iet of iht hujt impurtanca, Lff p&ttvdfts ittudst 
sar h cfiiendrigr plolJniaiiiiu\ In /Jri’. IJ (1021), 123-64, 

tJARUTMAGBESt ill 01 ) ortiola ciij ALigi]ftt.io chrcnnology^ di^uBbea (1; ihe peictke oa regards the 
bagirining of tha rvgtud year wlien it fell very near the end of the Egyptian yeatr^ specialJy with reference 
to the reign of Auguitus (In riew of n?cent evidence) but also to that of Tiberiicif pointing out PtoIecRaio 
flJiatcjgiea; i 2j tha ytsim wf the collecting the evidence. D>Jis true KoRiiff^Ar und dia 

IinttAsit tics t'oeaar in PAiL IfocA,, XL (1920)^ 615^24. 

Q. CpniiAui dittcussira the nionth^names fEppurcsw and rf^jiar^^iturtahnwing^l) that thoy ncro distinct 
nouios for diffifrent months, (£) that tJiir fLirmer waa TtiLitk, iUid Ltiat the name ww introduciod bv Domitian 
and died out with his datanntio' tiumoria^, r3j tliat the Latter was Foobon, t in Bolt, 

di Fd. SAl'tl (1920-1), S6-S1. 

I iiLMty conclude this scctiuji kritb a roference to L. LSoRDnAnnT'^ wt.irk on tho methoda of meftsurbig 
time in Aneidjt ou pp. 10-[2 of wbkb Ediu arUthof diw'usseg P. Ojy. iii, 470^ 3l ff„ tho rwikotiing 

of a. watcrHiilock, He gives a tronuiation, Lhn teat, amj two phr'tctgisiphio facsImUos. Lia GotihicAta der 
Znlinaunfiff uad dir GArea, bi<nkLi!ig. von E, VOS h.vsa^aU{ANN4FDHI>A,N. Bd. 1+ Lid E AV Alitigyptischa 
itiEi L, BnrchiLrdtH Bpriin m loripjiiig; V’erein. wiss, Terleger^ 1B20. Fp 114 -TO, 13 plates, 
25 illustrations in the teiu 

EooiiOMio iSD Social EltciTuBr, 

lii ftii eioeediugly ititcmtiog oirtiiiiln Wilckzs reviewa the consequenoea, dirctrt ajid indirect, of the 
policy of A IcTanriup tlHi Grottt uo the ccananiic and eommurcuiE hlsUny of the East He uofift the 

evidenco of the Zenu [Mpyri imd BostovtacfT'ci recent article hi vi. Hb article ia full of mteresting 

poin hi and givai un odmitubic finmninry of eoonumie kbtory. A tanadar dtr Oro*M und die AaJiat tetiacke 
ffirUcLxfty in ScAmoihtr't JuArh-, xlv. 2, 349-430. 

A_ GALUzarsi dovotod his iimugural lecture for 19J9-20, jsnc* published, to tho questioD of labour in 
araHJo-Roman EgjiiL He ihuatrates the oanditionB of kbcur m vniioua epherea and traces tho graduaL 
enslavement of thu wnrkorf to Liie dentine and evcDtual i3oLbipi$e of the uncient order, eproidemi 

del tavoro jrctou/a i d<^jnifjiJ{ dei papiri. Hikn: FigU delia Frovridepn, IU20, Pp, 20, 
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Au ordole br F. M-vunj the taxing uf moinifiittiired ortlcks o.l AiGJUuidria is maec£ssi:b]c to me. 
»iti fabbrv^tt di af if wc- d. Cf., in HaiL St>c^ Anh. iTiii* (19£l}, SW3^-4fi; 

aee u, 365^ nih 179-1.^ 

\V. L- W Es^TEnsiboa pnbltshcd ah jutiule oa the land r^^iatera of Wosiai*!! Aaia to wkicU a rofeimti^ 
ahould be given here, Aa be remarks, these regWicrw tnaj iwefuUj be «)in [aired writli our Egjiitian doou- 
lueata, becaiuie we have no i+iAmptfla of tba regiatere in wrboreaa for the SeJeiicid Zmpiro 

tbwe are jii^t wboL wo know nniwt olnnit. lliejf givt" no the evidence in lees detail but ia bitifidinr DUtlias, 
80 that they aiTpiilemeat ptijiyreiogicJil eTiilciiL-ei, Land /ivfffitetit i^/ TtVfir™ Ami C^tLd&^ tha Sdttiridij in 
Chin. S¥i Clft91>, l3^-a. 111 » Intel- note lie seijtj tiat E. MctEii h«t& cjilM hia ottentloti to nn 

important addition tn n ti»uidieaui document be quule^, which leada bim to modify ourtoin of bin mD' 
cl Liaiirtia; qoc ibid., ^191-2. 

Tbt* natne tuhnltir bus 4 vlflo eontiaticd bia dhscniifiloii of the a^pof^owyii vri:, IU31, lOO). In the 

fle-ijnd [UMt of bla Hj-tiele he aualvEce P. /intr. I and oLher documeato, sh<jwing tbnt they caiiirrTD his 
theory. He then dniwR Further arguments (a) from the relations Imjtwcen limdlord and tenant, both for 
private and for public land, fis rogurda ^^Bpo\o^ yij, (6) &om the piyrtitcwis pogarding in 

leaaca of [lablic land. Soiae nf the later argtmicats ore a little dlfhciiU tn fottEin, and do not seem [if 
I rightly uiidanitand them) coriobieivc. 'JWe Cmn^undtitt^d Ltmdt” t» Pfotenwrw (uid Rtutfan E^ypt, Part a, 
in rn (19211, 16^-36. 

WiMTHBMANTf has oliH) publiahod an KrticJe oa L IIoUcullb QcmellEia) the well-known krul 

owner of P. /try., in wbleU are many vahiabW nmoirka on aijiictiltsiraJ ujjLttora, with uottio tninJilAtiona. 
An Eyyptittji in fTam of iPueoana ^^tiuiiet, 3. Claxi. Utial. in f/rmor o/ C. K SmitA^ 1919, 

170-90. 

SL C. Bessta, in an article cn the bshing induatry, collects the references in papyri to HiEbtug, bPihefBi, 
and fifth, with brief oommenttk /Irsim c fWAsaiori nMP E^itlo yjwo-rtjmtrjjo, in Ae^ypttt€, n (1921), 07-74. 

I know only from a hriel review by Webuelt JuArA., ij, lOdl, 490) A volume (which, being 

in Palish, ia boyand my reach) by Fran® Shouca on the schocla of (iraeco- Roman EgJi>t. Thn ti tin, which 
We-wely tnuiftlateft Lkit griechitrht SfAvtt(W€Tt fm ait/m Agyptm im Ltckte der Papyri, Taftlm viui O^trufxi, 
snggesta that It Ib a ^'aliubln work, but it is in be feared that few [tapyrelogis^ will be nbld ta svaO. 
thcniisQlvni of its help, l/dulierg ^ Poln. i^ee, d. Hnchftchnllelirer, I92L Small 6*. Pp. ISl, 

Hiiraog'fl Biiiilvuaifji vn, 19^1, 9Q) is the subject of s vary Uuilatojry review by F. ParKOft amH 

iti VitritljuArmAr. fr ■a. iF'u-iK'A.-tfaiaA-, 5 V, 913-31, 

W. ScuUftAHT iri ii [iKifit vnliiablo nrttclfl diftcuftfijss the mnLilsmatic evidenw contAined in P+ Etlgafi^, 
53, and 5. On the hret two he in the niAin nwa[iiiti.ilate8 for Germim readers what Edgar bad already said, 
but on the loat goes beyond him. The document, he Bays, ahows the ehbrt of phiiodcijibus to Embetituto 
the new Imperial ooinage for the old local currendno, fumlBhing a iifiw itltistratioin of the efibrt aftor unity 
in the EgyptinD Empire. To do that Fhiladelphiift cuimI havu felt rieciire in his [toase^ion of tba furelgtt 
dcjieiideucLcftb Eir Svif'Atjnttnza in den aHMintiriigr^ Eetitrungen ttjUsr PhdtiileipAo^^ in Z. f, 

.A'smirin., xaLiUi, Gd-3±. 

The ortide, iioirdv Ndl^rpj, by A. SeusSj rdemed to tiy mu last year (p 100) with a doubtful referenoe 
really appeared in i/no. d _■!«. dei Linr^ VS., iti (li>30), 93-114. 

Ev. Ba^ccia cntologuoa a hoard of ooiua found In I DIO during ttia making of a tomb in tli* A mmnmn 
cemetery at Aleiandria. llio dates range from 70 to SGO A.D. Un ripastiyUa di montite mp^'ali jUnt- 
toTuinHe, ill liiniL Sac, ArcL if Jifftc., X.S., iv, 23 j>-50. 

Ch. Li-tEBii hoft pubbftlied a OMcful iirt.kle nu Justiniaii'^a Ed. 3ir on the Egj-jriliiii coinivge. He diBciu^ses 
the pupynift eridonoe u to the value nf the solidus, with a view ta diftcoTering how fcu- Justinian wag 
BUiastisaifii] in his attempts fttAbiliie the cnmiiicy. He findH mine imprevemout iifter the edict, hut only 
to a twy limited extent. Un* erua ttton^hiifs an vi* in pej. iff. yr., tttit iSb^ea 

6 , Law. 

L WfufotH ha* publiaLod a vury ititerestiiig tasiisy on the compATOtiTe study nf law, dealing speoially 
with the plooe of Roman law iii reFatiDU. to it, but also diisciiaHTng in gEDcral ita ai toe tind limitations. His 
artieJe ia both reailable ondi vurj' anji^gBHtiTe; and though it la not conccirfisd speciAlly with papyri it doea 
omitoin reforencoii to papyrelo^jy; see ppv 30-1, 40-1, 43-7. IbyAti- und .Staat^pAOotopkiB, Aligimeine 
RiwAta- nnd iiiaaUteAn,' RUmiKAti ItiiAi wr.7 Rtx:hiwt><frgieicAiing, in dreA/ JidcAiipAj/., XIV, 1-68, 
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Wllcehs, Id an artide &s reodnbliv Ru'd acato IiiLh ulmnaL alwajn iimi 

tiUfT TThether tlw» edicts of prefects wore or vorp not vjilrd the term nf nffioa of the partiouloT 
prefect ■who issued them had ospiroA tie bHtigB wnYinriug oridence to ^tiow tha). iti fhet, at sU cvsntJAt 
they were—wheD, that is, they reJated to matters of net tuei^ly of bampoMtPy, aig^ficauoOi. 

For other points in this artiele see refeririu.^ to it in S tunl -t LiboA-e imi 7 tjokiw^ 2ii f£im £dikten, hi 
Z. JSar.-St., iLii{iyil), 12^,V^. 

From H nwFcw by P. Meter uf reexrut publii^tuiriiB lu the dr^nicdij of juEuitle papjruloigy noticed 
below I?, pr lot)) 1 gather that in an jwrtielet itincceaaibl** tu um, uu Qao Protintialfrt'oiBt^ 

[Stzffi&ijr. iri'tfti. -li'-T 4, 1913 1 dflahj with the ewidenoe of papyri J. Cr XAmtit, in an article JV /Tjtthh* 
larum Oriffinf, whieh forma i^cetum cjvi mf Ms i^Ui(;r^titiancvi(.it N.S_j tlti, 1321, 153—71) 

deals (pp* 166-3) with tliL^ jWLijyni& eividence in relatiQu to &Unw P- t‘OLiji:«BT diHCLmHes tbe Berlin papyms 
published in IQU by Mitteia and cantaining a report of prooeodioge in court, lie giTee the fant witba 
OElmriKuitnryT in the couree of which he datea che eoae boiwiisaii 4S? and 477 a.ik He holds that it ia a cusa 
of pnicednre by rescript liofore a bpeeii! judges, and that the iwutemsa and the sabscriptian of the petitioner 
were separated by n apacn fmtn tbp' body of the doenmont with a view to thuir being deta>ched, though this 
Was not done. [The Wt supjRiHEtion aeems very doubtful.] is tfr, j-Vo. 37^ €t la pnn^urt 

ffir patL-rii r«K r* {u fSer, U (1923)t TU-Bl. 

Schwaix's Urinnd^ vit, 1921, JJfS) is revieircd by iLirtli* i£r Sov.-SL^ XU, Iflil), 530-30; 

laudatory, very good pnScis of Schwari's argument ttnd QCitLoluaiointX E. Wrjise (Jlijf. Sfnij'ofiW.,, LXXlt, lOSl, 
81B-&), and P. dk FnANrisci {A^ilJyf}tlLM, n, 19i|, 370-3). 

L. Blau adduces pArallcls from the Aramaic papyri snd from mediaeval Jewish iiaede to the penalty 
cLausts in Crreek papyri. The CoaTtiTifibiiuiitfra/ei cctnirs already, he ^Hiints out, in the former and is still 
found lii the latticr; and fau imii ntuiiuf da^ die griecbisclu* Pspy rustu-kunde keine DrigmahKhUpfong ist, 
snndojm die Nacbfolgerin diiir iim Jatinehnte alteren itramniflah-kgyptSaicbii Crkiuide.” IHs Stm/kloitt^n 
drr ffnerMtc-hm Papyruturlumien beitruaAtet di> i'irainawcAj™i Pafiyn iind ditruh. dcti Tatiuad^ in. 

kfoitfUtstchr ./ (7wcA, iL ITiw. dst Judefttutm, t kcu (K.F. imij, 1319| ISS-fiS. 

Krellers Eritrtif^MiuJue UiiieniiiJLUntfr.n. {J.E.A,, vn, 1921, EJG) ia raviawed, vdth high phiise, hy M, I^atj 
Nicouh /+ tsirrffl. Riti&i9U'Lf!f, xtiti, 263-3u), A_ B. ScHW'Aaii {Z- irj, 1930, :VI0-&4; hi lxi 

iN>iLitltiUL-d ; im^hjrtaut distui'wiuii of the qucfiLiou OS to the llaMlity of helnj), B. Kuhleh (FAJf, H'oetr, lu, 
1921, irk3-&), w, -SCJTEER a/fft. CTSiii, 2. Folge^ JESVtl, l&3t, 4HS-T), and 11. I. BblIj vtIj 

lOSl, 231 -2); nod it is also diaciLssed (pp, 331 -S} by P. M. Mever in his bibli^iigriiphlcal urtide raeotioued 
below (§ 3, p. JOO), 

I referred two years ago Yi, i33) to an Unj.iortaut publk'^itimi by O. Muiii£& of two Etemnttc 

pre-Soitic marriage coutracta, wMeh I w.'is thfii unable see hut hare since had an opxmrtunity to read. 

I bare now to record another importnnt wiirk on the subject- of th^ Egyptian msiriagc, by H. JctlKElL 
This ie of fi distinctly reirdntiouary chanictirr and necasaitates his uonolusions ora ijorrect, which I 
onnnot but thinik they ore) a radical nrviaion of several tiurrent cnnocptioti^u 1 ■« piibb;>%hea a new contract 
dated in ac. 36 h 1, and follows, tbia up with a olusitily-reasoned diseussiun and survey njf the evidence, con¬ 
cluding that the ?M>ca!!fKl matriago ooiitnuts were m’l really Ehnertnig/; (estAhlishing the marriage) hut 
EAfpaktm (irjarrlage jjettluuuiiits, regulating the pritijcrty). The iscMMiJlcd AiimpHttitiOKSiiApfJicti were not 
contracts establishing n didhrent ftnt«ser) form of marriage but i;»erely u diMirent form of ilewd roremTug to 
tlie full nuirrluge, Tbc deects giv«u by the wife bi the Iniiiiluind do not. In thcac ciuhw, prove the att|ierioT 
position of the wife; thcT were merely tbo eouutHerpart of the htiabaiui’a diied. Prel^ably iu earlier times 
the actnal uiarritige (as oppiieed to the imirfLige tettf-tntunjt j wns amuigod vufl:«iliy^ lint by lUied ; there wtia 
no Kh nwfrjp^t^,** EuiutJ&t'Jifr £: Ein iirj cfcr Editd^t Sts^fbsr, ITwii. 

cictti, 2. VViuii, 1021. I*p, tiS. 1 [dale. 

B. fioi,A 3 i:i tliscui^^ the L^^uestiou whether Uio turn ntulitru was rrepiireti to be present before tbo 
magiatmto or to gire his oou^imL to Ma Douunatinn, Litiliriug the ovidonire llotli of tbo papyri Jind uf the 
li^l aiiihoritiei He denkln ahMi with the ivtof ijayiti&fldii, with the (juestrmi os to « wnmioi’A free cbob^ 
(c^d)^ utkI whether the uaago of gmntiDg o Jwtfw ad (irtana esuited among tbe It runmnw del 

" t (£jfor Tnydierit " alia wua aomrea otft ptipiri e icAb in ll ^ iBdl), 155-7S, 

A. B. ScHWAHK. in aauggerttivu article, caila Attention ta the idgmhcauroe of Pt^t, iv, 314, **id uhown, in 
cotiQ/exicin 'wi'th P. jffe/ui6. 11, that wbiire no ri irny^itr^^ waa miule there ■wiiJi no fTrjoTtihpo. The object of 
such nctiheotienB^ not AHking for on f jritfroApi, he siiggBMla w>Ln |mj t]ia|ia “ dno vormcrk ungMir tigu Bie]iieti;rig 
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dM Jiuf Vcrnmhuao .kr J»n|;flmisldcten Verfiisung geriDhtctftu Aiwpraih* tugmiiteu prjummptivm 
Kfwprboffii” Hu niiaoiiMes the qin&tiofi of irajuici'firir iuii JiJatf ttmt oa to tiw) kitnl of ifnuMctioM ill vMhJh 
sititsa wao luiJ on tlte dfanrmd fiir nti nf«s»n£rj 7 <X tit u/ni in Z. xu (lOSOJ, 

An irticlo by B. SoLAzzi i.u tliu pun played hj tiie oouenl lUid pmetor iirUnniia ki niuuguiiiff a totor ia 
to me. V&HKdi n pritart BT&tiJK) ndlu *^riiitio luldru, in AreA* LXX.1V foac.. 11 

Bw ii, 1£44, no, 

G. BESRLra wvta^B G, CalijginiLi^i ihti ArrAa m r4r}n^n^eAt %n der Ottra^a wd 

Pfij^ri (l&llX i (ISSO^t 402-3, 

R VAi§euhLLl reprodiicea SchiajiTsrelirs toxt of the Latiii sole in I'BI. vif md foilowi it up with 
H«gge8ti<>na for nofitonititni und kiEerpreUtiiiii. CfMersan'cWii tojyra lY di v^ndita di ii« atniilo 

nonUHKto 111 un papiro in iML d At. di Idr, Hi^wk, ixii (l-tJ—H, 

A, STfilSTTEKTltR, iti OH OTticfo oti th* fitilvm reacript (aec J.KA., viXj 1931, 98), nplioi to RiWii 
&triotun:s (itia,} OD his reeling, whidL would cniiueet the Ktlitt with the toMwnjjn cMufo, adluMa further 
evidence iti tte fevEmr, axfjitJiiik lioiHe genertiil fcmarkA ou the fjottof-km Mofo, ruiil tiriticbea Roos'a iu^tfiru- 
Eftm]!*, Zkm Heairtja tt>H pK>fiw, Ui fTArtifr Srurfiflis xui [1020,86-00. 

B, Bolazu dtftcuisaa the iiiterti-Mtlug Hitinhurg jutpyrus publliiibH] hy P* M, Mcyar under the title 

IndifmnittltMfrfpr^hi'n cnttM Mniasa [see J.KA.^ Tl, 132). Ho cnuclades 

that the muGve for the tmijRacition a doubt in the gunnliini’B mind as to thi? validitj of a pujiuerit by 
U jjunrdisj] to Liiii§elf. Pafftxmeido 9 tr wyrtffi'jtiTWO ta un popirv d dwiSupyOi iu t* £60-303* 

A. STjnxwTa-TEn boa puhliahed A Vftpy iuterostlng Eirticfo on the cluas of Coptio doods by which ubihlruii 
TTero made <pver to niojiAAlericM. He oancludoa that tboae tninsactioiiA were religioLiB oblatiotus uot mere 
ecoDoniic tmuBoctiona, but that lliuy were encouraged in l^rt by tjofnioiiiic dlitr&fia. But whemaa the 
western ohlates became monks these children ware enHkv^ There waa prohaljly a oonuesioii between 
Egyptinjj And w&item practice, tbraigh the najiilta were different| but Steimreiiter prefors not te* atiawer 
the quHKtiop why thia differeuec «» Koptue^ in Z Sas,-St.y Kan. Ald^ 

XLU 173-307* 

7, pAliASOaBJj^HT AJTU En'lLOJlA'ElC. 

In thin i»Bctioii prcct'ijeticu iij cUitnod by the new edition of SenruAS^’B iovaloable mDrn'fgia.ph on the 
Atitiotii iHH'ik. Ho iiiijai’|kjnu«B the uuw maijorial which baa oonifi tr» light since tiie Gist edition apjTwrcd, 
nrni the whulo voimna hue bwn dmnstiEaillj rcvi«ftl, many Ijditg junetioally re-writteiL A Hfiw 

fo.-%turc hi au upiiutidiA iif tiotfibi Hud Tvfsmiicun. There in an mdex, pmpared by Frau Suhuluirt. Dtu 
bei dfn tfriecAfn *itid Ritmarju ate uuigeorbeiteto Auflagu, 38 AhbildiiiigcEL {Kiiitdlrii 4 :Aer dtr SiaailicAen 
Biuetn Bffiin.} BerliiL u. Lei|»dg: Vecuin, wisaL Viurk'ipjr. I&21. Pp. i + 104 

D. Bak^I caUe ntterjtjoLi to aoiae unpublished MB. tJluRthiticitH of lli'rculanntuu papyri in the poseesnUU 
of the Offioin;i dci Papin Erooiautisi* They arii by B, GiuiiiLo,0* Gkjvovbst, X. LucmxAso, G. PAaAaifAS- 
ixiL<J, und R Quaka^ia* fffiu^irrtitabni di Papirt Knotamta) in AtffjfpttUf c {1931X 56-66. 

IVlLCKRS devoted his dvirriffjretii in the Bwliiii Acodenty tii the subject of ancieint diplomatic ((7r- 
.I'unj^jMor). tie laid streia on the need for thn '■SchafTiuig eiiffir antiken UrkundenlshTie als eiimr 
hiMtoTiwheit ELJJkwiA^tJjidhafb*" which is, bs snid, a ^ notwendigui Lfosiderat dor ZukimfL” Id 
PrtuM. Ain, 1921, TTTTHj 4S2-7. Refemnoe may hi thia coimexiim he made once more to bin artlcls on the 
vtlieiis labuve, § tJ, p 97},^ in the first pevrt of which he iieAln with the variuiija technioui turoiA used of this 
elusi of dLwunieut. 

1+, tVusflEft devotes a ii;!lerul njlicfo to the questiun of ^b?. It is founded on on article writteo by him, 
i.i', "Sigutim,’’ far PauJy-Wbai’»wa*Kroll, from which he Jvfis digested the portions of moat interest for 
juriatii. Ho givee au initirosHn" ocoount of the Iiistory of the pisctioa of sealing duciAmeotzi, and of the 
mrioiiA Euethods emplDjfpd Baidl cbjectu puTHUnd in the Graeco-R e Eman world. He Imvea it au open questiou 
whether there wjm a *lirect Eir any eutitiEuiun lietweau the Bahylnmim and AseyHiUi pitan^ca and of 
OraetHi-RtimAn Hmi». Cbet Slrtnpd uiuf Sic^d, in 2. .Shr.-^Tt, XUl (192L), 611-3G. 

A m^iogmph by J. SAEEnnoEt on the descriptiuiia Ejf [tartlea Lo contructu, which pmhsbly of -Ejme 
importune is not at preamt ncccusaitiln to met Jfitju ^i^al^tuiU in den Pipyrweitrhtitd^ Pap.-InHt, b 
HeideTbcrg, Na 3. Pp, iii4-39r 1921, Mk, 12. SeftAtyyp/*u, ti, 3S3, no. 179fll I hAve two other itema referring 
to the same Kubjech 0n& in a aummAry of concluisione reached by A. CalOARA in a theaiH on / 
prrmjuili tmi doeum/mfi nsW* Ktiito ffnco-romuTiii presented to the racidty of Miltui nnd to appear Inter in 
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tbe H»iM of taotnnompbM usocd bj the dirKtimt Atg^ptvt. Signonaa OUdun liiinka ifant the pnicticw 
W 7 W) iotroduced by the Ptolamieg^ tlmt the descn'ptiuuB lii^indlwi and vogmn', mhI at IftHt Jiaiipijcared 
laniler tba Bouinriiii. In Atg^ptuM, il 110-13L 

TIlu otLfflr tutldle ia erno bv A. CAiJ>EHJiri on iha of «ige in 2 Pli:b liutscriptionjaL Ho haa 

0 XMiiin«i all tbo hijitaiiocs up to tho fniLilh eaiitnry. He isliowjd fwhat indeed w.TJi ku't^wnj but 

Calderiiii^n dotailnd UavEritigiititm rulufoi^HH the iliL't) ihat tliteo dam are often ineancL. In the PbiUimtkic 
peiiod tLfi prevailing tfludoncy won to raund the to luidtiplea of "■ practice which may or may 
Dot |ioiiil tft w [[[iliaqiiflimljiL njotmLirt, though he in nkiher soffplical as to tteviUQiit'ii aiiggp-Btiim of thiflb lit 
the Ronw) period tHeru wm grf»tor ewctnE&sfl, aud the quinquciininJ mrlntnitig wjki much mter. even 
hens iiiBtniices ftf n»igh reckoniag occur. I ram.y vfd to hie evlili3Ui>c that of P* Uenh Lii«L Iht. No. 
where in two dociuncnbi copied ou the siame nbeet of pupyntw the aaine porsoft [a Lmiy^ be it cHitcdt) is 
described lu both the eightli and the eleviuith ytars of Ejulriajp as M years old. l/vidiaiitimi ddfP eict 
dividual^ ntd docurnatti dull' JCgiltu 111 Rom. ital. di lingut e liiL cl/xtt,, n f l9:20j, 31T-2&. 


8. OEtAJLUAn XSB LESITOaUATirf. 

r*nH- DottLISO liag puhlhdjied A montigmph on the <lretk decleusioii of noLms^ on Be*5ti in la* 

euriptiona and papyri. /hV /‘‘ie.rdcf/tjtfoj^ea tai/imttrAfr S^nfaitta iit dmyrwc/jiscrti^u Rapgri ujid /iMcAn/ffli, 
ihuati. Ijkuaanne : I a (iuHJordc, 192<X Pji, xn +134. 

J. B, iUsTKi txiUocrts inMAUD^ from riMently published teJttB, mcludbig of the Tartotm uses of 

dS». iVfwfy i'iifcioiwrrtJ /or la ExpotUar, 8 1921, 305-1-1. A, C'AfiTtaiiioSl, continuing Id 

another periodliad her article <*eo */.£'..U v9i, li»31, on tha nomeiscbituTe of Vj««$ in Grtnk papyri, 
deals with ttio words icaL^^r [JiV; why not Koiicfiav Ij, XuyLTW!, 

literaij and jApyrologicul refbrei^ecii Awoia conJlriBttfi nfla nomffiidatura dei rad net' pttpiri gmi, ir» 
AggppttUf il (1921), 43-54. In the JutiE;!* by H. L Dctt au the TAgala of Suphoclea refurred to ab»]™ 
(S^ 1, p, 85) there in a disciitudon bf the now ratlnir large of iiEUitcr pluruihi in -rpn (they donote, not 
impiemmii, as Wiicken took tWu^ hut Mtt of work], (i, GiiniiDti nfTfuua that Lq P, UV*2: WTi»t is a 
term f-nWi by the Christiana from iJUgaa u/Kige siul denoting “Li Intiifo dulle tiLmiooi cristiaoeT il toiupio^ 
la comonitu cxiatiaua ateasa,’" So too perhaps in 3:7, wMdi moy thcTufotc, ho suggesta, be a Christiiui, 
not a pagan, letter, a* Wikken bjuk it o TOUOJt W 1492, in Aegyptm, n (l&SlX 337-8. Finally, 

bcuBROBC]^ in erne of bis luttcra to Calderiid, culls attention to the Analogy of I\ ifxy. 1371 (4_d. 348), in 
itu Lifia of diruXC^roi, to A pr^ssagG in Polybius's nuEratiTo of CloomiHusi d(^ypbM, n, 191* 

9. G£S;£KAtL AitTlCLia ANP BlULICKiKA PHT. 

Tho drst volume of the Sent di dirutjadoae of the AupplementJt to Atgyptiu ia a readable imputar 
ocotmnti well adapted to ite purpose of arutudng interwt in the eubje^it, of pupyrclogy hy A* CAintaiifL 
Many qnotatinrw franithe more intereofein^ l^pyii are givoti, und there are kwiI iHitHtratioitfl. La peima- 
wr« di iiTsa iiuoiml 1921. f'p, iv+«S. M platen. A brief generul Jirtide hy R Sciiwixit 

iDfly also be referr*,si to fur the ajUto of cO'UjpIetrnEiiia, but it ii not likely to be nf wiy ^/diio to tJie spccLiLtist. 
T/it Egyptian Papgn, In AW. Be^:^ r,x (1919), 501-1 h An article by A* tlrrcujijfJ entitled SUdi Uatiani 
di Egitiotogia, e di Piipifviitgia^ ths eiact reference of which I can only guess ,it (recent volumes of / S£ f, 
Atgpptui ?), is LnAocessiblo to me (in Libri dot tiMorno^ rr, 1921, 410; see il* 3,4, no. Hj04). 

M. No&sa gives an aoOOtiot, intended siwciaUy for clusulL-iil tteLoluTa who liuvu no irpeciid knowtedgo of 
papyrology, of the Flurnutiiic collection of GriHsk pujiyri, drilling largely with tbu Zeno archive, of several 
tntts from which ahe gives trunalAtkins (io eattataM di ffapin grttx t tatim^ in. Attxt # 

N.8., 11^ 1921, 302-7); and A. CALPEUrNi Las publiabed am hitomsting i^sjusr, hia inaugural lecture for 
the season 1921-2, of a ccUection of pnpyri rocantly iu^nirtKl by Slilan* Aft«r a pralimiiiar>- survey of tho 
other Egyptian antif^nitiev t<> he found in vuricitLS pbioes at itilaij, he proceeda to dosoribo the more iin- 
porUut toita in the now collection. They include one litemry probably of the fifth L-entnry, u 

bilitiguul tiMt containing Virgit, Ae«. I in Latin ivnd Greok, m\ doemneot from Pathyria, dated 

ikc. 195, A group of first oeutnry papyri relaf ing tc» a. certuin HATthottsa of ThnnJelphio and his family, and 
im uppurtiiitly rethoF importnnt jiupyTtis coutaming a repurt of piNwedings in the senate of OiyrhynohusL 
These iispyri are to bo published as PartH I and 11 of the Strit n-ttadj^ nf tlm j^up^deiEtcnts to Atyypltu. 
r “ Fctj»W iffiCTAflp^' ad oRrt tttUichkd tgizie in Milana. Milanu j FigU dellft PrewidenaA, 195 *. Pp, 19 * 

13—S 
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P* JL \£et¥h Lfljs begun 4 rAluaUis hibna«c}i[iliy -T Juriiitic iuid poilUwtJiiM rekting to 

An-fuieod bT secfeiom, on tho uf bk af ^bjoet, 

Lt is bv lio rofiaiui !v mom mtolug^ie Ixjt indiid^ noiUj wmnf.ructiTs cnticiame nf mony nf lim pubbcatiuiku 
ncti«4 :inil I hAve tdrvt^dy reTerred iseinirately in acverai «f the mfire iin|iortAnt favwnre cntiliJned m 
fhat inetultmiiib A^euf /itrifiimhg PiipyrvJt-Uti^tittdifn %/»! LiieraiUft in Z./. pergi. iin:Af«r^ IKKIX, 

A now and vnrr useful feature of which appcnn in voL n, iH n liat of “Tnsti rwnutemenlo pubbh^ 

cati," Eivinfl. in addition to referOTicea to easily uoceaadble teits. Ml of tb<«w whidi in le** 

aocuasible or Iks cbviom pnbliaitidofi- H. Wisotwh has pulilidusd a review of Khgikh wid 
literature on the New TestameDt in tli« TEare lGi4-S0f which mdudcB »Qfm papjn-Hdoal ifccnm*^ Anffltf/A- 
Literaiur nm TtMtamnnl in dr^t JuArtn in Z d. nevteit^ ITi**., il (l&tl), 

a^eO, 147-65. 

10. MieOErtJLSKOCS ASn PEIIHJSiL. 

The Knypt Eipknatinn Society is tliia year cskWting the twnoty^liflh muiivereary of the f^datien 
uf the (prioco-EoinEiu Bnmoh, la oonneiiicm with thia nveut, two iqiotial loctures have been arranged. Oim 
by Pnvf. Hunt, on Twonty-Fiva Tears of Papyrology/' a review of the work done Ny the Grueco-BotiiJUt 
Branch, was dfllivored on Feh 23 i another by Sir FrepF-BIQ i» to be given Uter in th& year. 

The Britisb Mu-^eum, which hwa honcGted no graally by dorartticnii from the Society, Iw arranged a apeuial 
aihibitioB of iiapvrl presented hy it, to opeti oii March 1. A guide to tbia eihibiritm h being pubJiahed h 
Amciica it) now entering whole-heartedly into ihe field of pRjjynilogy, In the antilum of 1S20 Prof. 
KelseV of Michigan took back with him a ready spLesidid collection of papyri (Kirehased by hito for the 
Universities of Michigan and WisjonsitL On 1 >bc. iSJ, 1021, in crninexiotii with the twenty-third Owtioral 
Meeting of the Arthiujolcigkal luHtitiitn of America at Miuhigan, an Mhibiticti of selected isvpyri from the 
Michigan cbHectioti wsn hcliL Lawt ywir a furtliiir large pnrchiw of pnpyri was cffisetiML This was a Joint 
purchnwe hy n lyudicate of huyora, couristing uf tlus Univeireiiiea of MielngarL, ConietL and Princeton, tha 
library of UenDva, and the BriiiaJi Museum- Litor in the year a rtithsir huge and nm,isiuiily weU-preserved 
culLectioU of papyri was ai^qiiiTod, through the agency of the British Muwsum, for Amencju This oonsrisbi of 
the arehivfei of a village —or rather of two villuga ypnr^tLo—of the half of the fir»t centniy, 

ntid includ® a very long and splctidhily praaerved roll iwiitsliiliig a yoaris m-oypn^!} of the y^pCF^naKp The 
ooUection, which is not meiely a vidmihlfi addition to otrr stock of (tiat century j«i|iyri but may well prove 
opoch-iniiking for our knnwledgs' of the mutinft and practice in the ypo^fui, has been iliviikad amniig variiMia 
imrohjwCTs. A utimber of the papyri, including the long roll joat refeerwi are at Michigan. 

In ailditimi to the papyri rvcnii'eti as itn shore uf the joint pnrehaan mcDtioDeti shoi'o, the British 
Mu^nm lost yifor acquir'd a collcctiull coasisting portly of papyn nf Hie Bumoik period but nminly of 
dcieumento from the archive of Zeno. Tbu Ifltters in this lot arc mostly, but not entirely, more ar loss frag¬ 
mentary, hilt there arc also two or three long imd wch-presGi'ved accounts. Tlw eonsidurahle juirtluii^ of 
Itolemaic liupyri made in recent years by the British Museum will probably lend to ft uiodiflcation of the 
jituEua for future publication ; Vohicne vr of the Mtiseum Catalogne is likely to wtwist miiindy of PtrUletuaio 
Uutts. 

An intereoting atmnuncemBnt waw made hy A, I-lsiaaMASs in the Januaiy number (p. I47)j IGSl, of tin 
EvaTtffdiKAfT dVAvfljWr/. It appears that during tho wo-r the l.lcfinaiai (Fathitr H, BAE^iiridiiR, O.B.B.t 
waa the actual diBcoverer) fniind at Hafir el-'Andwibe fHLW. of Beorsheba] two papyrus doeumentfl of the 
third century. Theas Lave Ijmq read by ScacUAAT, and thtir publication will b« eaguriy ewatted. The find 
is not only of interest as the first disscovery of pftpyri outside of i^gyph eioopt the Hercuianoum rolls, but 
it opens up |>ciesihilitii3S for futuru eiplaratioiL 

All pa^iyrolngista will hiiar with pleasure that tho future of the Arckiif, which was serlonaly threateuiMi 
hy the fiDaiiuiid iiesiiiou of UiiruoLiiy, is now' n^ujurod. licit 1 of VoL vn ia in prupmutioii, lUid will probably 
apiieur this yew. Another wolcome nnnnunceruBnt in that ’tVrijtiEEs's |Qng-Bjtpecl«l t'/Z ia at last being 
printe<l. and the hr»t fksnicnki may I* imt in the fljirrng. 

A pupil of WnEJmsiitS Tait, U prejjariiig an edition of tho ostmcsv in ihc* BixUcLm. This jmbli- 
catiiui premise^ to be uf quite outstandiug im]V}rtauce, and his wodi on it ban enabled Mr Tmt to nioko 
Tarit-iUB cerrectiona in the teits, i:f Wilcken's Ojinxfa and otlirr pubheadomL 

^ It appeared on Mareh 1 1 Guide to a Exhiintiim of Gr/tk aiuf Latin rapijiTi pntmttd ta (Jn* flnifii 

A/tueum fry iht E^ypt Exi>t«ratio7i Fiuiil, iQOil-lfl'l. Preface by Bk Fuuilbic Aekton. Pp, '20. 1 Plate. Price 1'. 
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I liidjn with reffret from Striwestbr tlint OuHTEt's projoctai J¥efiit- loid orRnwco-Eomaa 

£gy]>t luK Stockcn geraten iat.^ It is luucJi to bd hoped thiit thia U oulr temporary« 

The edition of the W^itdi fku]g-A oatnc^i and vdJmn and pap/rus frogtaonU by Obl'M and the pre-'senl 
writer ia at prceiiut pufieuug through the preset, aud slmuld be out thin aimmior. 

Papyrulogy haa miiTcred mdid griovoita hitieiu Eu the peat year^ The ileath of Prof. Nioou) did not indeed 
involve the withdrawal of an antive wurknr from our fluid, for Nioole’a work waa dojie, but it will Lave been 
hoard of with Binoere regret by all who knew of bie activitka in the sphimj of papyrology and dnaaical 
fltiidioiL An obituary Dotioe of him by hw suoowaor at (ienavay V. SLartts^ appeared in tbe Jisuraaf d* 
18 Apr,j 1B21. A direct and an irre|Kunlfte 3<)6ii to our study wati, on the iiontrary^ the detith of that 
briiliant eaholnr and mo^ Attractive pereonalityt J. hEB<uuLEii. He had for yeans irtrugglod ogninat tbe 
fatal diseas e (tubumuloaia j to which he hmdly auccumbed j tt^^d the reoJiy heroio oiurage aud unuutiquer^ 
able epirit with which he faced hia mhifortunea and contiuiied bin work amid enurtOOUii difSimltiBi will not 
l» forgotten by thooe privileged to be nitrabered among hhi frienda Obituary uatioes have Ijoan published 
hy A. CiLCUEiNi {Aeg^ptmy ih Iflil, 339-43) and H, h Beu. vu, 1921, ^18-30) ; to which 

r^crenoea I must add one to the raport of the funerah with ajmochEiB hy Jouotiizt and^jitlierR, in Lf 

e July, laSL 

Aliuoat at the cluae of the year pApyiology atifferad a further blow in the death of that veteran of juriatic 
studies, L. MlTTKif, Thia news I I&bjtd. from IVot WlGSOKR and Mr Crum j I cam unable to refer to any 
obituary Dotice, 

1 cannot let this opportanity ii«as without etpreaeiog the very innuem regret which all papjrologiHto 
must feel for the iucapacitadng iliness of Ptnf GazHrcLn and the eamflat hope that ho miiy won bo 
restored to health. 

Plnidly, E may mnution that Zuctebji^b Hucoraaor at Tubingen waa tnutr ^ I stated laAt year {J. K vii, 
104X W, Weber {who really ^ueceerled KoBJiEauJN), hut F, PFuaTBiL 
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Mk. Woolley rfitnmcd home with the spoils of his excavation at Tell cl-Amarna, 
filling forty-seven cases. It is intended that the annual Exhibition should be «>pened 
earlier than last year, if possible about June 15. 

The fifteenth volume of OryrhyiicKii* Papyri was issutnl a few weeks ago, thanka to 
the exertions of Professor Hunt; on him has fidlen almost all the burden of ita preparation 
owing to the prolonged and incapacitoting illness of his colleague Profeaeor Grenfell. It 
contains a wonderful collection of theological and literary texts, the latter iircluding many 
fragments of the elusive Sappho. Its publication seta free another large series of papt’ri 
and the arrangements for their distribution are now nearly complete. 

Dr H. R. Hall commnniaites the following note from the British Museum:— 

“To commemorate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding of the Graeco-Roman 
branch of the Society a special exhibition has been arranged at the British Museum of 
papyri presented to the Trustees by the Society since the foundation of the branch. A 
catalogue of the exhibition, prejiared by Mr H. I. Bell, has been issued by the society in 
conjunction with the Museum authorities, and is on sale at the l^fuseum. The exhibition is 
placed in the Manuscript Saloon between the Grenville and King's labrones, to the right 
from the Entrance Hall. It is proposed to keep it open until the autumn, and it is hoped 
that many of our members and readers will avail themselves of this opportunity to see 
collected together the most important and interesting papyri presented by the S<jciety to 
the nation. The majority of the papyri shown come, of course, from the Society's excavations 
at Behneafi (Oxyrhynchus), directed for so many years by Dre Grenfell and HunL Others 
are from the Fayyum and from el-Hihoh. The space available for the exhibition being 
limited, only “ a selection from a selection ” can be .shown, but this selection is a represen¬ 
tative one and the i)ap\Ti exhibited are very various in character and appearance, all 
subjects and all types of hands being represented. A Homer MS. of palaeographical interest 
represents the work of “the Poet"; lyric poetn’ is represented by Sappho, Pindar, and 
Bacchylides; while other branches of poetry appear in codices of Sophocles and Kerktdas. 
In the sphere of philosophy there is an c?arly commentary on the Topics of Aristotle, and 
history is represented by a fragment of a History of Greece by an unknown author, possibly 
Ephorus, which is know*n us the HelUmca Oxyrhyjichui, The fragment deals with the 
years 397-396 B.C., and dates from the end of the second century A.D. An epitome of Livy, 
of the end of the third century, is a good specimen both of Latin historical literature and 
palaeography; also there is a life of Alcibiades and a list of Olvmpian victors. Then there 
are the famous Sayings of Jesus and an interesting fragment of the ** Old Latin " version of 
Genesis, So much for Uteraiy fragmeuta: the non-literary documents are also of great 
interest, especially those illustrating the extraordinarily complex fiscad aiTangemeDts of 
Ptolemaic and Romjui Egypt; the tax-reccipts. custom-receipts, and so forth remind us 
that the same problenut confronted governments then as now and had to be dealt with in 
similar waya One papyrus even shows us the “ Treasury Axe " at work in an attempt to 
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economise by reduction of stafiT. Then there iue the public announcements, the processes of 
law and the private letters. The exhibition is a most apposite oommemoration, and the 
Society owes many thanks to Sir Frederic Kenyon, Mr Gilson, and Mr Bell for its inception 
and arrangement." 

During last winter the following lectures have been given for the Society at BurlingUm 
House. On Oct<»ber 27 “ Early relations of Egypt, Babylonia and Syria," by Proffjasor Percy 
Newberry, O.B,Hl.; on December 2 " Egypt the Cradle of Civilisation,” by Professor Elliot 
Smith, F.R.S : on January 24 A new Chapter in the History of £gy|ttian Art," by Dr 
Aylward M. Blackraun; on February 23 “Twenty-five years of Papyrology," by Professor 
A. S. Hunt, F.B.A On May 2 Sir Frederick Kenyon will lecture on “ The Library of an 
Oxyrhynchan Greek." Dr Blackman’s lecture U printed in Discovery for February 1921, 
and Professor Newberr>''8 is to appear in our next number. 

On March 14 Dr H- R Hall gave a lecture at Burlington House on the British Mnseum 
Elxcavations in Babylonia. 1919. Ho showed slides illustrating his work at tJr “of the 
Chaldees,” at Abu Shahrein (the ancient Eridu) and at Tell ‘Obeid, a new site discovered 
by him about four miles west of Ur. He described specially the prehistoric pottery fiom 
Shahrein and ‘Obeid, of the same t^^ie as that found by de Morgan at Susa and Tep4 
Mus^^n and by P4zard at Bnshire, and of the same early date (before 3500 B.C.), and the 
remarkable find of copper heads of lions, hulls, etc., of somewhat later date (c. 3000 B.C.), 
discovered by him at ‘Obeid, which are among the finest examples of early Sumerian art 
yet brought to this countiy-. In the pottery he hiul found interesting resemblances to 
Egyptian stone vase forma of the archaic period, althotigh there was no resemblance between 
the prehistoric wares of the two countries and only a superficial and occasional one in 
ceramic decoration. He showed the identity in tjrpe of moceheads found at ‘Obeid with Old 
Kingdom Egyptian maceheads, and jwinted out the close resemblance of the technique of 
the copper figures to that of the Vlth Dynasty statues of Pepi and his son from Hierakon- 
polis. In both cases the bodies were formed of hammered metal plates nailed to a wooden 
block or dme. The heails of the Sumerian figures were, apparently, cast, which is the more 
remarkable, since they were pure copper and therefore difficult to cast. The metal was 
reinforced within with clay and bitumen, like the idol in the Book of Daniel, that was 
part of brass and port of clay. This scorned a more pn)bable explanation than that they 
were made by the process of beating in on a bitumen model which remained. Dr Hall 
suggested that a fresh analysis of the metal of the Pepi statue taken from the figure itself, 
if Dr Mosso would make it, might give a different result from the previous one, and show 
that the Hicrakonpolis figures were really copper, like those from ‘Obeid. He illustrated 
the general analog)' of the two finds at Kom el-Ahmar and el-‘0beid. in that both were 
apparently/ttrixjfae, hoards or collections of objects thnist anyhow and piled on top of one 
another in a pit At el-‘Obeid this was due to a later king, Dungi (c. 2300 B.aX who built 
a brick platfonu of his own on top of the sacred figures of an earlier age, treading them 
down into the mud, so to speak, in onlcr to do so. An article by Dr Hall on these fiiiiis, 
with specisil reference to Egyptian connections, will appear if possible in the next number 
of the Journal. 

The Library of the Society continues to grow. Amongst recent additions is the Second 
Part of Carchemish by Mr Woolley, presented by the Trustees of the British Museum. 
Several British and foreign Journals are taken in regularly. Any books in the library can 
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be conBultdd dining offiiee houra, ruid mt^mbe^rs who arc umble to come during those hours 
can have a special extension of thorn ananged: also certain books can. be taken oat bv 
members. 

It wria eariy in 1S22 that Cbiunptllion after many false atarta and imperfect leadfi 
obtained a due which thencsofnrth enabled him to puisne the dedphermeiit of hieroglyphics 
with umaKingly rapid and uninterrupted for ten years until bis early death. The 

centenaiy was honoured by Frofesaor Ennon Tvho laid before the Berlin Academy in 
JaniifliT an admirable sketch (/h> Ikr i/4erf;^iypAiM) of the course of decipher¬ 

ment from the cightmitb century down to the death of Chmnpomon, Of the FrenchmonV 
predecessors, Thomas Young, the distinguished phi’Tsicist, was the mosE effective. The 
Literary iiupple'mefit of the ^Times" on March 2 devoted & leading article to the *^0611- 
tenary of Egyptology/’ which w-asi evidently the outoome of careful study of the soun^cs of 
information. The centenary of Champa I Lion*s discovery coincides with that of the fouadatinn 
of the Suci^te Asiutique of Paris, which w'il:l celebrate the two events together from July 10 
to 13, the Presideut of the Hepublie taking part in the proceedings, 

Champollion showed no undue haste in publishing his ever widening discoveidea It 
w'aa not till Sept, 27 that he revealed o first series of them in a convincing argument before 
the Acjuli^mie des Inscriptions, pr^enting to that learned body a long list of cartouches of 
MawHloulan rulers, PtoleruEes and Bonmn Emperors iluly identified, in the form of a letter 
addreaaeii to its Secretary, M. Docier, Tim ia the date gelected for celebratjon by the Ecole 
Pratique des Hautes Etudes. 

Acting for the ^cola, Mil, Morct and Sottaa (their oolhiaguc M. Weill is unfortunately 
prevented by illnoas from taking an active part) aro nnunging for a commemorative pub¬ 
lication. The firet appeal fi>r nrtitlea was made Ui the Egyptologists of French-apeabing 
countries.—France, Belgium oJid Switzerland—and the rtjply being unanimously favourable 
the schenie has been enliirged to include a gccond volume of articles m other hingtiages, 
from Arntdiica, Denmark, England^ Holland, Italy, Norway. HuMsia and Sweden. The tribute 
to the great Founder of Egyptology will he wide and ungrudging. 

Some time ago Mr Fisher made the interesting discovery at Beis^Ji, the ancient Beth- 
ahon (Scythopolis). ancient Egyptinji stela. Dr Gardinerj to whom a squeeze of the 
much worn eciilptnre was sent, detects upon it traces of a cartouche^ apparently of Scthi,Te I, 
the father of Bameses II, 

A similar stela is reported to have been dmeovered at Bybloa, the modem Jchl'l. on the 
Fhoeniciau coast. It is known that from remote times this port, if not an Egyptian colony, 
H^!us at any rate much frequented by sea-going vessels from Egypt in quest of its cedar 
trees luid spruce firs for akip-huildiiig and the coffins, furniture and masts of the Egyptian 
tombs, great houses nnd temples. A systenintic eiplomtion of the site by the Frt'iich began 
this winte?, M. Montet comiutiJiced work on the 20th October, and according to brief 
tc?lograma ptiblishcfl by the Academic des In-scripticms has already found in the ruins of an 
temple several statues and many alabaster vtiscs some inscrihod with the names 
of Mencheres (Dyn, TY) and Dnis (Dvel 1^, 

Further north, the great city of Oarcliemiah, besides a rich harvest of Hittite inacrip- 
tioiiii uud eeulptares, has already yielded to the English ei:plorera traces of its brief 
occupation by Pbaraoh-Necbn who took over the city from the Assyriana, imd Fharaoh- 
Hophra who lost it to Nebuchadnezzar 11 at Babylon. It b to be hoped that it will not 
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be long before the fKiliticaJ ailjUa.tirin will enable Mr WyuUey to resTima hiu profoundly 
intcnsatiug work there fijr the British Museum* 

The AiiWiiil Report of Lhe Motropolitau Museum of Art for 1J^21 mskes an interesting 
statement in regard to the Department of Egyptian Art whieh we venture to quote in fulb 
“ The Department has found it pi^ssible in the years since Lhe war once again to carry 
■forward it» plana for the puhlieatiim of its work bath in the held and here at home, Tn the 
eArlier years of ita hiatory, with the donmnds on its atatf — both in building up its progruLnis 
of ficld-w'ork and in msljklliiig its rapidly growing collectioiiB year by year, in the galleries 
where they are now exhibiLod — uiiefinatc time euuld not be found to keep the publication 
of its reauits np to dnto. Gradually however these succeasive steps in departmental develop¬ 
ment have been completed and the process of relieving members of its stahT in turn from 
active participation in field-duties has lately become possible^ in order that the results which 
their work haa produced may be made ready for the press. At tho present time, two folio 
volumes in the " Thebim Tomb iSeriea ' which is being isaiied umlcr the Robb de Peyster 
TytUB Memurial Fund ore now aufficiently advanced in the printing to ensure their appear¬ 
ance this si»nng, while tw'o other volumes are to go to the prlutets next summer* In the 
" K^]>editioii Series”^ one of two volumes dealing with the ejicavatiou of the Monastery of 
Epiphariiiis at Thebes and the impiirtont data dcrivcfl fiomi it as to life in Thebea io the 
aevenlb century h* now going through the For publication in the same series 

also, two volumes are now ready for the press, euibodying the results of an extended study 
into the hiatoiy' of the Monasteries of the Wady'n Natrun, carried out by a branch of the 
Rx|)editiaii over a number of yeATB, A further volume now well advanced in preparation 
records the results of excavation carried out by the Expedition in cemeteries of the XVlTth 
dynasty at Thebes,^ 

The splendid e^diibition of Egyptian antiquities held last year at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club caused an unexampled demand fur the Ulustmted catalogue by Professor New¬ 
berry and Dr Hail. We had hoped to chronide its appearance in the present (lumber of 
the ''Journal it has not yet arriveil but we Tmdemti.U]ii thot the delay is only tomporary* 

Professor Breasteil is at work on the coflin texts (Book of the Dead) of the Middle 
Kingdom in collabor.tLion with M. Lacau and Dr Giirdiner* This powetfnl trio hope to 
get to work next winter on the great collection of Middle Kingdom cofims in the Cairo 
Museum. 

Mrs C, R. Williams is preparing a Catalogue of the Abliott collection beionging to the 
New York Historical Society* The first prt should be rcaily this year, and will cimtain an 
account of the objects in gold and silver inchfiing two cekbrritcd pieces, " The Cheops 
Ring'" and tho "Menca Necklace” 

A collecti<m of the lata Sir Armimd Riiffer's pjqieni entitled Studies iji the Falaeo- 
imtholoffp of Egtjpt will be especially welcome to thofte who are interested in ancient 
niedTcriTic oiiii the history of diaease. It contains many Hue plates and indudea a biographical 
sketch of the author mid a biblTogmphy of his writings. 

A new edition of Ermon's famous work Agypien Is being prepared by Professor Ranke 
of Heidelberg and should appear in the course of the year. The original e^lition, now nearly 
forty years old, is weU known in Engloud through Lady Tirard's tnmslatmn, entitled Life 
in rlncisTi^ Eggpt, 

Jvnrc, of Egypt Arth. vni* 
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M. of Fribonr^j^ in Swifezetiandj, ho^iefi this yefir to itaut! tho tronfibition and 

commentary to hJs e<HtioD of the texts of the lostruetiotis of Ptahhotp; nljjo an edition; of 
the Scala Magna, the Coptic-Am bio Djctionacy n^ailit in the thirt^’enth eentui}'; of thi» 
very' important source for dicluionary'makem there exifta at jirEsent t>nly n primiLive edition 
of the seventeenth century by that pnxiigiouety Jearnetl but somewhat untrustworthy 
Jesuit Father^ Athanasius Kincher. He is further compiling b list of the Coptic words of 
which the origin in the ancient iangujige has been eatahlished with refcTtncoa to the 
literature of the discovery for each_ 

Dr Hopfiier of Prague, the aiithut of a work on Greco-Egyptian iMagiG of which the 
first volume is reviewed below, hopes that the eecontJ volume contaimng the Greek texts 
will be published at the enJ of Lhis yeaT, Meanwhilo be js seeing through tho press a 
trauslation of Iambucuus, De. Aeff^ptioram^ lif which no Genuaii vemioti as yet 

exists in print* Yet another volume is shortly to be expected fh>ni him^ namelvi. uu 
exhaustive collection of foen claaawt for Egyptian religion In the FohU.'t published at Bi^nu 
under the editorship of Profeasor Cleineo, 

A fine monugniph hm Just been piibliBbtHl on the Church of St Barbara in Old Caini, 
by Signor Patricolo, ardrltect-in-eliief to the Committee of Conservation nf the Monuments 
ef Arab Art, and Profeasor Mouncrat de Villard of Milan. The siaine firm, Fratelli Alinari 
in Florence, is bringing out two w orks on Oiptic Art by tin'ineiseiu CartKi^nstiqiiM de 
r Art Oopte and Le/s Cepte-Antbes da XII* au XIII' Sleile, which were origimillv 

planned to appear under the nuBpicea of the Rnssinc Imperial Institute, 

A telegram from (>in> daterl Maiuh 27 to the Titu^ records the death of Naum Hey 
Shiiknlr, director of the Historical Section of the Sudon Government. We biko the liberty 
of quoting the following notice ivhicb was appended to the telegram: 

^ Naum Bey Shukair accompanied the Godoo Relief Force and also served tinder Lord 
Kitchener and Sir Eegioald Wingate. Ro was wdl-knowti im an expert on Sinai, of which 
he wrote a histoiy\ and his intimate knowledge of Gmt eouiitiy enabled him to render 
invaluable assistance in the Palestine campaign. He also ttmto a history of the Sudan, and 
at the time of hb death was completing u history of Arabia, on which fie was a recoguLed 

authority. In hini the British OovemiDent and the Sudan lost! a most trusted and usefnl 
servant.* 

‘^Nanm Shouenir Bey^s Ilistyry nf the Sadmi*' (in Ambic) reoorde many iuteicsting 
p^iculara concerning that country for some ecu curies back from native aoiircee, and in 
Sir Wallis Budge's History Is constantly (jneted as the principd authority for th^e more 
recent periods. 

Professor Boyko, of the National Univerisity of Ireland, hns published an important 
study of Thoth, tA« Herviej* 0 / Eff>/pt. ^ e ivelcome the appearance of an Irishman in the 
field of Egyptology, the first since Edwonl Hinebj who is reckoned among the early pioneers. 

Guatav Fock of Leipzig oftWra fur sale as a whole the Egyqitoiogical Hbraiy of Profeasor 
Sleindorff, the well-known Coptic scholar and editor of the I^ettsdinji J^r ifyyptiWA^ 
Sprache. For the books, comprising moat of the standard works published down to the 
boginning of the war and a vast nimibor of pamphlets, together with a small collection of 
antiquities, the price asked is £1100. 
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Bttchrriliung Her AefjfptUchen 4^fmni/itny c/m SitfderliinditckfH litirf^wtrumt (Ur AUertUmrr tn Uiden^ n: 

JlfimimMdrgv dtt y«uen He\che*^ VUrU Srrit. By Dr P. A. A. Hoimkr. 8 pp. In {ihotogniphic plAtea. 
Haj45, Noboff; 1»20. l»rice, 2* Gulduti. 

The Oovemmeut of the Netherhitid<i was early tu the field to fonu a National collection of Egyptian 
antiquititt. Tlie foundation waa laid in 182r» hy piirchaeea at the sale of Henry Salt’s collection in 
London ; two entire oollectioua of moderate Hire wore oilded in ISsW and two years later the highly iroiwr* 
taut ooUoction made by Signor Auoataay, the Danish Cuiunil'General at Alexandria. Since th«iee earliest 
days the gnkwth has lieen alow. For twme years there ws-s no place in which the accumulated treasures 
oiMild be housed. At length a sul«tantial building was acquired^ and in the summer of 1838 the Museum 
was o{M*tied to the public. Meanwhile LocmauM, one of the earliest follows of CliampoIIion, hail miroeedial 
U> Reuveua, the first custodian, in 1835, ami was liestined to preside over the museum for no leas than 
fifh'-six years. Not only were tho antiquities carefully rlaaaified in the new galleries and a useful guide 
puhlialieil, but, wondruus to relate, a aystematie publication was b^pui in 1839 which in the course of 
IjCeuiAtis’ long life gave to the oiitaide world of scholars almost the entire omiteiila of the museum in 
stately volumes of coloured and outline drawings. For no other large oolleotiaii i» such a record to be found 
except the vast Cairo catalogue, which was not commenced till 1904, more than sixty years after the 
laiyden JfoftumnU*. It was a wonderful euiicrfirtse and of high value to students of Egyptian antiquitiea, 
inscriptioua and isipyri. 

Leemaua died in 1891 and was succeeded hy Pleyto, who was followed in 19U3 by Dr IJoeaer, the present 
cuafixliAu, Under his rule there lias betm a thumugh reorganization of the collection resulting in a par- 
Ucttlarly dear and admirable display of its treasures iu the Issst light. The old methixl of publication, 
remarkable though it waa for the time, was through the medium of somewhat inartintic and coame 
drawings which often ountrast strangely with the fine wurkuuuiKbip of the originals j Dr Boeecr, finit a 
directorial assi.stant iu the museum of antiquities under the direction of Dr Holwoda, and then inde* 
fiendently as keeper of the Egyptian aectinn, inaugurated a new system of publication iu which the fullest 
advantage was taken of photography. In 1905 the first volumes of this olmracter reproduced an important 
demotic papyrus of moral sayings, and, in a very large format, the wbolo of the monuments of the Old 
Empire including a maataha'chapel and some very early and rcmarkablo Mtatuea. They have been followed 
since 1908 by aimual purtfiiliuH of convenietit aize, each containing a number of photographic plates of the 
fitiest quality with a few |»ngea of concise description. By 1913 the statues, stelae, sculptured olabs, ahrines 
and other substantial monuments in stijoe had lieeu completely piibUshetl. 

The museum posseaseu a number of exceptionallj fine wooden coffins and cartonnages—stuccoed, 
painteii and then varnished—dating from the New Kingdom or later, end these were ch«)eBn for the con¬ 
tinuation of the series. The present vuliime forms the fourth iiistAlmcnt of these coffins. In it eight are 
deecribed, all from the Anastasy collection. Twelve plates are devoted to the coffin of the Thelsui priest 
^Ankliafe[n]khonH, the lid, back, aides and interior of which are covered with symbolic ropreseotatious, in¬ 
scriptions and aoeubs from the Book of ** That which is iu tlie Underworld (Tei),* finely executed. Fi»r the 
details here, as often elsewhere, it ia necessary to compare the old copies in Leemans' publication, which 
also offers a sample of the oohniring. Next come three nested c«>ffiu8 of Puehaai (PbinehaaX * priest with 
many titles, son of Zdchousef^imkh. Those are fully nopresented in the old puUicatioa together with 
Phinehiis’ canopic vases and the jiortablo case iu which the vasea were put; a jihotogTaphic plate in the 
new senes however is devoted to the neatly decorated mummy-enrtoDuage. The lost two plates represent the 
cover of the inner coffin and the mummy-cartonnoge of a wonuin, Ta-cbmre(fh whose ,two coffins also are 
preserved in the maseum. Neither of these bod been published before. Visitors to the ebarming and old- 
faahiiHted tow'u of l^eyden should not fail to spare a day fur the examinatioD of Urn Egyptian ooIlectioD. 

F. Lu GairFEru. 
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Tytum>i ^ fepoque mittoenm: Jtudtd* pr/kittoirtcritoUt, By JoflCPH Hazzidakik. PatU: (t«uthuer, ll>31. 

P)x 90; 10 plL, 48 figci. Prioe 25 

Ten yean ago the dialinguiAbcd direetur uf the C’aimIU Museum, Dr Joaeph HaMiidakiw, publUhed in 
the 'Ap^faiakaytKri an aooount uf hla rery snccemful and intemting exuarationit at Tyliasoa in 

Crete. Thia account was of course in Greek. Naturally this fact would cause no difficulty to English 
acbolan and archaeologiata of |iuUic school ami univcniitr tniining, aitd then Itos rarely been any quealion 
of tnuudating the work of Greek Aix;haenliigists into English. The leanwd puhlio best informed ('retan 
iiuittens namely the British and American, was adequately [uovided with the accounts of the Greek 
writers Lhumflelvea But in France there seems to be less familiarity with (ireok than with Latin, and 
Dr H at x i dal da haw thought it well to issue a translation into French of his work on Tyliaeos, in oriler that 
the French educated public, less well informed in this [larticular branch of knowledge po'hajs) than the 
British, in spite of the aduiiralile trurtra df ndg^trimition of M. Dusnaud, might Wnt sometliing of his 
very considerable diaooveries. It b obvious too that, tlwHigh Getman may Iw the “ language of arrhaeoh^ " 
(it has a serious rival in this mdikr nowadays in English), French commands a wida* educated {though 
not apecialbt) public than any other language, and the school-tnune<l familiarity with Greek which we 
find in England and in (iermany and In a less degree in America b, after all, fieculiar to thone countries. 
Dr Hamdakis was thendiire no doubt wdl advbed in translating hm work, a taak in which he has had 
the help of a French arrhaeotogioal vlfninr bi ('rete, M. Franchet. Whothw, however, he was equally well 
adviBed in permitting the translator to odd notes recording his disagreement with the author on various 
poiuta about which the latter may be presumed to lie the better informed may be doubted. Also, 
M. Frauchet's introduction was Bu{>e>€uuus. Dr Harzidakis does not need to be introduced to us by 
M. Franchet, whose criticbms of Sir Arthur Evans’s work at Knossoe, are bused only, as he says himself. 
Oft a three months’ visit to Crete. M. Franchet proimsei a new terminology for CVeCan periods: he would 
caU Evans’s E.M. I and II periods “AonooUthic,” E.M. III and M.M. I “Brenae 1," M.M )1 and beginning 
of M.M. Ill **Bn>nw IIend of M.M. IIL LM. I and II, ‘♦Brtjtiae III”; and LM. Ill ‘‘Bronae lY." 
Why not, if it so pleases him 1 Nobody denies tliat E.il. Cretans lived in the cholcolithlc period, or that 
M.M. and L.M. belonged to the Bnmse Age, and the statement that *’ma uouvcllechrouolugie cretobe" prefer*! 
to call the “Epoqiuj giSometrique”(apparently regarded os an Evausiao term) “I"' Age du Fcr" u curious. 

hat else has it ever been supposed to l*e T M. Franchet b discovering nothing new here, and the solution 
of his doubts of and disagreements with “M. Evans” about the continuity of M.M. IIL *nd so forth, may 
safely Iw left li> tiie latter. Probably M. Frauohet’a divergences arc uot so impirtant aa be tlunks. For 
more detailed eriticbm of hb attitude towards the British excavators the reailer may be referred to the 
excellent review of hb Rapport nir use Miasiom «n CrHe tt rn which appeared in the Journal of 

UtlUuie xxxviti (1918), p. 203, In this he was quite sufficiently, yet good-humouredly, rebuked for 

bb odd ideas and somewhat disoourtoous statements about the work at Knossus, wbib at the same time 
the fullest credit was given him for the originality and interest of the obaorv^atioiui which, as a practicsl 
student of such mutters in France, be was able to make as to probable ancient technical processes of 
(lottery-making, in Egypt as well as in (^rete. For these archaeologists are much indebted to him. WTien 
b* states, however, that the excavations of Dr Haxtidakb ** sont, k mon avis, les plus importontes qni ont 
^te faites jusqu id en Crete, non (las an point de me de b valour intriiis^ue des objets trouv^s, mais a 
celui de leor dooiunentaire, be shows that he has little cense of (tropurtion in gen«^ archaeological 
matiere, and unjustly miuimiass not only the work at KnowKw, but that at Goumii and elsewhere on 
the Htera|)etra isthmus, where the greatest (xr^ble attention has always lieen paid to the otwen'atian and 
recording of everything found, by (to use M. Franchet’s own words) “b ra^tbode riguureuse qui a permis 
aux auteurs d'^tablir ()ereni|Hoiremeut des dirisions chmnologiquei s'apjiayAnt aur des bits, k rexcloaion 
de toiite hypotbLeo, which be ascrilssi to Dr Huzzkbkia There is no doubt that the Greek orchaeologbt 
(who lUes the “Minoan” chronological terminology of Evans, by the way), has done hb work excellently, 
ami he has DO need of exaggented tributes that are unjust to o^oik 

The objects be has discovered, as well as the **(ialace'* in which they were found, are mainly of Late 
Minr«n I and II date. A (ibu of this building b given (Fig. 1). In its lowest deposits was found a good 
deal of E.M. potter} of all three perioda, but very Uttb M.M., in which the excavation b deficient The 
objecta of oubtanding interest are .»f LM. date and are limited in nnmiw; m., the interesting fragment 
of mural painting (PL IX) depicting a fan (no doubt carried by a fiabellifer, aa restored by Dr Hojtxidakb), 
the brooM figure of a man in the saluting or adoring attitude (PL VI), the aplimdid obsidian vase (Fig. 27), 
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aikd the greai liruriiA Daiiidrona (Fig^ £9^ SOJ. Of tbese^ the pmjTD^ raon^ tN oWdUn viuie>^ Aud Fig. 30 
iijL%'o alneadj bd^Q njjirodui.'eif iu Engluiil in nij AegeaTi Atx&aiwlfjffjf Vi^ 14, B, auiI 1^. The 

hiwi m'tMitl^ Ih<hi cjuuitly pamlleled by BDather hgure of a male oi%nt identiAitd lu die BHtiiili 

by Mr F. N. Prycs, lunl by hitu in thu AtHimal Hallmiti Ydl. xli j pL L Several 

Lii; 9 cnlMd Ukbletfl were hIbo found (Fig. Ifl fil)' at TytiaHtHi, whicJi nu duubt will be impertidiut Ihuii* tni^ 

I>r llanidAktB Appetids & traneEation of nn ilhustratflcl paper of Hjs on fbdtaii Tomba of the Bronze Age 
I periods >1.M. Ill and L.M. ITT) fit ►StuTrorafeiioBt S.W. of UhikIDi, whicli appeurod in the ^i^AeniAtAe 


Milletlitnycn in IfUS. 


H. E, Hali*. 


Aefftfptinffi^t S^avdw^rferht/i^L By AikiIiF Ehmax and HEiuiANS Gkaihjw. Bwrthi i Eeuther and Reichrinlj 
1921. viu+ 232 Autographed jnsgea. 

The neml of h iiieroglyphie dkrtioiiary iinrtuiMirttUag the rsnlta of recent T«i*n.nih liaa louj' TpCHti falL, 
and ivtilt relnfliiiiid aftfr die pnblicacipii of Sir iilriiest Emige'a praweworthy Tohime winit oighteeu montLa 
Ajfti. The modKiit volnme jiiow presented to m by Pmfeaisor EriuEiD and Dr GrajNiw du^ ou the contrary, 
go a great way in tha ilireetion. of supplying t|ie wjuit, not merely beeauBe the irume uf I 'rofcjSMQr Efiuad him 
long bticn aTimjut synonymoiiii with advance in Egyptium ithiloUigy, but also Ijccause the two aelkulatra huve 
Lad at ttuiir disposal the vast eoIloctioiiB of materia] awnimdatod for the gresit Fgyi^tian diolioiiAiy in 
cfiitfije of picxipiuation by the united liermim acAdemies. The new book replacea a lar liriefer Af\jiff^i4cfiit 
GtnuKfr i&iuad by Pnoffteeor lumiim in i9fi4. The aanie Heiieral arrangainiiiit U retained, but in the present 
giioe iwintfid ticniglyphs and test ate supplanted by the very nmt and legilde Inuidwriting of Dr lirapow. 
Oil the iHfl^ ufice tliu tranBlEterrttiiJfi inbi ELLropaan cliaTBetens eLime the ordinaiy luaroglyphLU wntings; 
the middle mblinn gives the meaningly in German^ with Coptic ami othor aciulvalciitB; tlie rigUt-hauJ 
Beetiou \a reao-ved ftiralturuativc and rarer ejielHngSi oftou those of Kirlief and later penods. No reJerfltioea 
are quoted, jirkiUvbly rightly j the boolt ie iisgtintially one for etudenta, and even a scanty [ijcluaiou of 
riiforeiiijoa w'oiild have entailed a groat increase in itu sise. Ab it is, the authors were tied down to ii 
reetricted mini her of piigoSi which forced thoiu to mako n choice among the Buitahlo words,, aiid nuuiy will 
regret that a hundreil liflgos more conkl not Lave been added, so tbikt arucii otliur (kr from scarce words 
might have been included ; without earefol seaJrcb I huve notpil tluj umiaaioti of siicU fairly oommon wordfl 
as jnff ^tdgi!" «brink,” hf-tf a laud me^iBure, "wanderer” *^ 4 itraiigisr ” f*6 brew/' m.uf " net." Ou the 
whole, hnwevo^sfl faras a miber cursory ejauiiiiatinn ikcrmits a vuidict, the ohoioe bpoi beun very judiciouB 
and the atudaui will find hirt nceda weli snppUml It must not be forgotten that the meaniugti of a Luge 
number of wtiniA utill remAin undefoiinme^ and au eiplicit atatoiiiont to this eflfect in each caso, though 
^lerhaps soothing to a t^tmscientioTjR lisartior, would have been without any other utility whU^h could oom- 
pensate for tbu wauto of valuable spaeo. At the cud of the hook ia a hardy list of sign* employed 
abbreviations of i^rtaiu words, a list of Soiaitio dinlvalcnts, and further lists giving the nnm&j of tbi* 
uomea and of the montlw—iho latter in a rather miaissading form in view of my diflcovery that Mesot^' 
was originally an epithet of the first month of the Egyptian year. 

That “ErAiaS GaAPow“ b destined ti» liecouie as indiapttiiMi.bIe an instrument of pliilulogical work aa 
wnB "Bhiuiboh'* ill n rathtir dhitanl jiast, flefetus a f^regotiu eonoltiAioD. "iet the lAtok still hoars tho mark 
of a plnneeriiig work, and it would not be di fficult for atiy cfjiupetent scholar, froni the angle of his own par' 
tleular OApe-rience, to find fault w*JtL details, though always at the risk, of oiiTTOCtioii by those who have under 
thoLr fihgore the vast coUoctimi of tivideni^ assembled for the great Berlin dictiunarj. The few eommuuLs 
whiDli I vetitufD to put forward are mere castud jottingis hut this distaiJ or thot tnay prevc serv iectible when 
P. nsw edition is eontompliiKd. As reganbi resdings, y/f Hhaiild be read for pfwl iti the homotiymouB wotds 
for ^^antJquity“ and '‘a fcintl of loaf" ; the w Mougs only ti> Ibe mtirus prt>nonuftif{M and tci derivative, 
and the Buuiu iLmbtlesa holds tnm uf (1#^^ eionti In spite of early emweous writings with v. In 

itrt(t) unnepeiiaaiy regret is shown for ad uld friend who hus preved wurtklL^. Is there a eh ml uf svidenou 
for Jjt^^'Pnivinnt”! I trannlftte tbo word '^ratiums" "donative^’' am! lioliave that all hieroglyphic apollings 
fovnur the derivation from At "give,” No nmuuni of reiteratinn will niake me l>elicve in ; 

my altuniative Buggeintion fur the l&ttor {ffisraf d; TVrttft p- 27* n. £2) uiivy bo wreng, bub ia^ 1 siihmlt, worth 
ooDsideration. I now agree with Setho that for mouthr ia preferable to rf and to my uwu Huggwtion 
ri ; if the fuller form be retaififid,. then consisteney demarela that a like treatment he accorded to i ‘"pond.** 
Ilia rmditig “table of tlm Prince” is now to me, and it wuuldi be intureBting to nee the evidenco. 
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TuniiDg oow to EiGaiitu^ onii u? gisd to ttnto tlmt Imre mill there tJUiesr Lippruiusutitniii linvo boon 
iktuinijited thim in the mct«ir. But f»f '*Art XilfiAcli’’ fur tho Anibk- ubi « Art Biium tmd dt.‘=^i 

Knicht: for the ATahic igDore liJiig jhiuk eat&hliMhc<l. hil reallv jiup(yiH!rh|u to diKiuraf 

the eioct mtuning i>f the fummlA jW Ar.Jb, ^innLTihm»d hy “gcgriiJwt wiet du**! Jt ia ^nrpriiitug to rinJ 

tha writing with prcTorml to that witii ^ j thu ha™ lwt\ Imt. the Mhldk Kingdom 

Iivuiini the birtoi’. i aiimut hidp fating thut the uodaq h '♦vauohjEafo riuDOdnl < thj tii'e** uf ^"liivour” i nd 
laeojui to "confnr’’ in r^iirooce to im uEfloo or tlio like, oud may Imvo been iiaoii oa a eeluot word for “to 
give” *‘meliiie” «r the liku, Yitdin tbie pluauu tookeliko au imiiteratj™but niatorioJn to follow up the 
nitia Inll me at pre&oiiL (/v certaijil/ dciea not tucah (iJennikni “ An''; whaterar the diffiicultj of aiioh 
phiTLsea an K< Atf-/[V»alone Iti bia eidtifliveneti*!,^ i>, quite QijupwJ tliere can hut little doubt thj^ 
tlie word k pMjNerly the ubetiw^t from tlie -ciolude” -proruat^'i theoompoimdpreiMMtion 

“ic*3tfiupli" bcfiidc " raiidd not ui-iHe fmtu 4 wr+ni oiemiing “ mauuuf,'’ hut can do an wrj^ well fttrai n 
wotd nii^aniug "eiuluaitui,” DSr I bilieve to have a eugtisto meanlLg ; the htein Beams to mean “ to forbid 
Uke Ajnibto wheiioe mjch eigiaficatioiui at- ' Imly' “v^fnseenitijd''; as pointing in lUia direotiuu 

&rrA«'A ii» 34 will be fouxul iutercwting, d£nr there naiauing ** prfvaty " idunvit Likc} the tieighboLiritigii^^^B*. 
It lA tliwjijwinting to hnd /jfir stjU fiescriksl aa the god of uouriuhnimt (ticti f'mr. ,S’o& Sibt. JaA, ixivni, 
43j «a). It? the duiaaiii of graoinmr, I WEiIcoine the opportunity to rocurd aetheii cunectinu of a view uf 
my own ; fftry and tJtet represowt the old proiromiB iii<t and £«*/, mi £ff' and fir. The incliiiuoa of in-m 
(given aa ihmiJ for “what” ‘*wh&t /" rtquirae qnidlfluntinn, iince Lhi-JW! muLningq reallr onJv ouply tD the 
eleiuuiiL »j. The a^gtiatien uf i,erl» to djoir rwpuctive eWa am uIw^vh ns corefuif/oskmed out ub 
^ ght have beet. ux,iected. If-iir he inf on aecnunt of Coptic 

^3nJf and fflfry are 4«|.. i«/ aincn geminathig farnui ivre fouud it? /■. AToA. 2, Ifl, nfrr In (7ri-, fv mZ. G) 

^d y/tr m fur the aaiue reason {^fhv in SOri^J^, i ft a ■ 90,1 iJ', ; fl im inf, ijeljauM of 

lu femmiue lutnutiii’o. ^ 

Uml uiuil mnniude, killing that ths alsve critloiana Baj nut hnv* iMnreTod a m™. imiireaii.in. 
Regnnieii as a tlia handhoot fur which wc have la tliank Pri.ftssaf Kram'i.uil fir Giaia.w a anlid 

ttaugh Mill thmiigh, a tnonmneut. irf hue ami prognaaive eclMbinibip, Llie pradurtion of which amid 
miverae cinmnHtjuico. wa eaiiiial tiw. greatly siimire or too ofton iiold up to ourselves aa lu, eiampl# of tim 
best Boentme dplnh 

A L A .. V H* i.TABJJiiiJCii. 

fmfitul fa,^ 1 ^- 1 ,or A .h M/,. /-oppra. if™o,o;„„ * Mfc, Toom Bv fteani SortaB. 

Panr: tleulhner, 1021. Pp. iv pa2, with Ifl photographic platva. Price, Tr. franco ' 

The oiaavatione carried out by U, Jougael of UUa i„ IMi »„d istij hi tho »,utherumost region of the 
laiyiJm produced a quantity of the mumiuy oarHianage which ia Leluved of the Liiiiteni of Greek mpyri. 

piquet,vc H,^ warn two ; lledinet en-Kchlin tho IJity of lime.," icJcntiilLai with tim little vim . of 
Masdola, "^c M gdiJa, lying at the west end of the Ghamh baain.aiid Oheritu anothnr enmU .nmmd, two 
hunm march to the mirth of the turn,or. The woeta ,»pem out of which each lartcnna™, were made wore 
laiu^t by the local umierlakar. from cautral dejwtev wi that Ui.y addon, throw much Luhl on the par- 
f cular locahtioe to wkch the muimnies bohiaged. The llmot pimiea from llagdUla date from Ihu laat ylrw 
of E.mrget« and the Brat y^ of PMupalor. Tliimo ion, QhmUn am «.rlior, of the time nf riiiladel,,hue. 
The demohe (mpyr, ftnra llagdtlU appear to be lew, three .,ul, leing pu|,ii,hrf jt,, preee.it volume one 
m of tho tlmd nantury, atio^or of about Ihe time of tho llacedo.nan onnq.»«, a,id Uie third iwlm a 
^uo and .nymating date n. the nugn cf an Artaaeraca, pmaunmhly the third of the mime, dmt oruni 
ArtiuetM. Ucliita who pul an end V. the nrgained inJopandenca uf Egypt. p„,m Ul.iJmu the oaample. 
are nnich mere S mnge from PhiLrdalpl.ue u. ELmrgeteti, with one intereatir.- outlie, of^ 

teign of ^tudlif (hehtanebo Ii. All the pimPtcIanaic woate paper fnm Loth ntea apieaini to have 
bfH‘ij derived from HarthuImpo liB Miypn*. * * 

It ia I thiuh the Bmt day that demotic papyni, ohtained fnuu oartonimso hae been otiliiwil in pullica- 
.ana From the imtor. of the wntmg, fmimaulaiydomotie i, mneh .ocre diffiedt to reed and restom than 
fragmentary Umek . very Imider. lovuig and akilful handling ia rcHuired to aeparalo tie gummed carton- 
.cagn mn. ,m pmcee without dertroying their legiliility. How it can beat te done La, b«o 

ebown by Grmdell and Hin.t It u much to tbe credit of the Lile Inotitnln under M. Jouguet that the 
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trork ibenr u being 00 niii^cfiaHrully ^(.tx>mpLkbed> Some esaitijilEiii lire in remarkably (jood preBetTation, 
oLiiiria itha UttJo idtirti tluin ]irecir»uii scm^ja. 

The imLjecte touched tin id tMh fJnt gatbeiiiig kpa variofl and in oiany ncMHf, Four qqociem the 
briiJ for prieoncrs^ and ^srw liftit [did l>y Mr Settim jn Taluable artidlE iu the ifoamul ^liWi^ve fnf 
wticli should be ciiEiAultL'^tli. llesides Lhcaae thaw Jtre a. cnrioLUf tuiii didltiiitt mippliant lettir, tlCTja 4 Tfc-. 

tiiirui of til* tiOlnijefB. of £lioe|i uiil] gnata by propiietora, tiuc receipts^ a sale of ^^litnrgiis^ or priestly 
enioluCDCtita^ jaIp!: of projjerty^ a omniagie cuntiuct of the f«mrtb oeiituiy, nilai of a reltgioufl asGociaiion of 
the thini oeiitiiry, form of by a bidlding-cotiUTictor, a list of pricatesaesv, and f^tatistiaa of the move- 

moDt of workmen or iHiiuiIntiDn in a diitrictK Ja moet of them thero ib lui aLiiLriJabcu iif pnrsJes to he 
aolvudL M. Si>Us« in 1^ introdticiion Bketcbea the earlier work of French dcmotfsti:^ irbich rvatnrally oon- 
oeniB tiiofltly th»* ingciiimia lU?vl 11 iiut whose laboriouaiidM while ft opener! np new fielde was tw often 
almost miUiBed by ertrai.irdiiULn' iiMixnetitiid& Uniikii hia pmilgoonnnt^ 11 . Sottiw tlistiiiguiehea ijetween 
oertajuty ami conjeotore. He brings a wide kuDwIodgo mid aertta mind to the probIi;njfl TaUeiJ lUsii din^ 
CufiBoa thiriii in a tborotigliEy «ieotilici way. TMa publication will greatly help to restore the credit of 
demotic etiidics in France, and it is to bo bojiad that it will gfiin further recniitej for the meeting-ground, 
of tireek ‘^pnpyrology" with EEj^ftalog)' miust tlirow light oii the history of HrileniHni iti geneml and that 
is a eubjeel of growing imporiimoo in the eyea of achohutx 

1 luuiit not elnf» this brief leriew -without a reference to the entcrpriw of the fubUaher, Paul Geuthner, 
who lu» icndertnkei] tho lidc in these liani times of giving to schekra an important book full of dlfGoalt 
pHiiiing and with eiccUeni pbnrtugrajiihirr phitea nu h aubjeoti that ran n ot by any loeans be c-alled popular. 

F„ Lm <Tai¥TTTH. 

GmjccjuBCH-AciTTTi&cirKn OvjfiLfi UABlTNiJSJlArnKTi, iu'wer tinstthmtleit 

kr^tiKheH Ikit^omn'g^auhsnt i^wf der «n<f Jfj'rtef dee ^(iw5crj und dtr 

KM^iteheK im hteomleren^ By Dt TfL&U&JB KliffNIE!!, of the Gn muii b UnivCEsitj Ltl PmglUi. 

L Band (WESRin;i''g AVwlira .z. i^tlitea^ntpAie n, Pa^ijfruMi^itntjle xii). Lciprig ; HiiesEUjil-Verkg IS'^L, 
iv and Sttfi autographed pages. 

Among the pftpjri fooiid in Egy^it are soiEie whick contain rirtwk writlnga on magti;. There am two of 
thfuse Pupjfri ma^id in PariSf edited by TiTswly^j two in Borlinj edited by Farthey^; two in LeydfiOj 
edited hy Tipo mfloa * und re-odlted by Dieteriok^; and seven (but mmt of them quite skort) in the BriLuih 
ilnueum, edited by ^W-sselv^ and fiJ&o by Kenyon*. Tlie extant copies were mostly written in the litlid or 
foQtth Century nflcr C'hriiit* hulas nnuij of thc^ teitji coatniued in them must have been in existimos for 
some coiiBideraiMe time iWom tluisL' wtiie written^ the date of cantpiitttiiHi of tkeso dooumuuta may 

be pnL sumewtiifru about ths Hucotul coutLiry a.d. 

Tiia ountunt^ uf the Greclc niiugEC [>apyri omoimt altogether to more ibiui 7000 linefc. And to those muiit 
be Ailded a liemotic magio papyrusy written iji tlie Fgyptiioi laiiguu^s iu the third cuijltiiy A.n.^ which bss 
been edited and translated by K LL QrifSth and Ih Thoinjjeon, Tliis Thnnotic papyrus i« closely coiincctod 
with the Greek nuigic {.lapjiTi of the same peiitxJ ; it contains a ooUootion of ckoniLS of the some kind ; and 
it ap^iears that a large part of its eotiteubt, if not the whole, has lieen trsiislnted from Greek origkials. 

Thu contents of the pipyri uniisLi^ of iniftnirtions for the perfomfiance of mngio opemtions. Each of 
the ^vem] juamgrapba or sections is a separata diKi^imieiit, written in this form : ^ 1 n order to produce a 
giveti rernilt, you must do Huch and aucb lUugs^ nnd speak or write ouch and. such worda” £a<di uf Ihu 
longer papyri may be describt^l ua a surouroFs uute-book, in which he entered, without >kuj attnuipt at 
fiywtnmatic arrangsruciiL, a jfariea of prescription^ uf this kind, mostly transmitted to him from lULrtier 
magicians. 

We havu in these ptpyri a liuge mtiss of eviilsm* couccMiing uiagic as taught sud Jimcrised in Egypt 
under iLii Roman em}iire. Thera ia much in tlicm that throws light on certain asjiecta of the Life and 

‘ Two were pabllshail berc^ * tMid wlLli an hnportnnt dating Ln the epa^'enic^nai doya wiu ptihllshed sad 
iliBcnEseid in the CoirtptiM EettduM of tliu Aoudciuj For 

* Dtniichr, Aet A'. Aktid. drr IJ'r>«rff id A, PAii.-Aut. Clata, Bd. ixxYi, Wien* 1885. and 16 . Bil, 1141 ,1893. 

* AftAanclL cfer JAocl. drT ITtHCNJirA.^ Berlin* IBUd. 

* Fupjrfr G^d Mut. Yob ii, 1885, Papyri V ami W* 

» Pap. V, JAhi4lileA£r/Ur Cil«. FAlh, &cipp. xw* 1888: Fap* W* ^iAroxcu, Cieiprig, 1891, 

‘ Papyri la Ifn/. Jtfiu., Cattita0V£ frjfts, 1893. 
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ibotight a/ tboM times, jutd eepecUIlj on the history of religion; umoh tb«t sliould be of iotcvmt to 
anthropologists and students of fulklore; and much that invites inrestigatitm from the |ioint of view of 
the psychologist. But hitherto it has lieen difficult for those who might have made use of these doctuneiits 
to get access to them, and to avail tbemselros of the material contained in them. The papyri have indeed 
lieoi deciphered and transcribed by experts; the texts hsve been to some extent, though far com¬ 
pletely or finally, reatnml and emended by tboir first editors; aitd in that form they have fur some time 
been in print Hut these priiitetl texts, and such further emendations and comroenta nti them as have been 
Bufasequently published by otben, are scattered about in foreign periodiistU and elaevrliere; and when one 
has banted them up, it is not easy to make out their meaning. Those who an interested in the subject 
hare long been wishing to see the documents brought together and re-edited in one body, with such aids to 
the roader as mar conveniently be gi^’en. 

It appears from an article by Preisendanx, in fTititgr St$u/uM^ 191A, that shortly before the war, 
arrangementii were made in Vienna to supply this want by publishing a CorpuM «tf the Magic Papyri. The 
editing of the Heveral papyri was assigned to certain scluilani, of whom Preieetidaui sraa one, and tlie work 
had been begim ; but it was stopped liy the war, which made printing impossible. How much of it has 
been done, and whether there is now any proepect of its oompleitoii and publication, we are not informed. 
Dr Hopfoer, in his Preface, dated Feb. 1920, says about this only that the new edition of the Greek Magic 
pspyri, undertaken by Preisendanx and bis oollesgutes, ** nicht erfolgt iat* 

But a large iruitalmeni of the tiling wonted is now supplied by Dr Ho|ifaers book. (His work is in two 
volumes, of which the first alone has hitherto oome to hand; liut the second may be ox|»«**ted to aj^iear 
shortly.) He divides the numerous charms or magical nperatioiM given in the papyri into four dstwiy*, yut. 
(1) SrAutz- und Abvxskrungtzaubrr (charms for protecting the operator and warding off harm from him); 
(9) Atujrtft- MNcf Sckadtvjuiubtr (charms for attacking and harming othw); (.3) lArh€$- u»d MaeMtsa^btr 
(Io\-e-€harms, and charms for getting power over others); and (4) Erktnntnit- und Ofeubartmgttambet 
(uhsrms for getting information from gods or daemons, ml divination-charms). He bsjt selected as his 
special subject the fourth class, cfiriwatroa-majrtc; and in his second volume ho srill give a revised text of 
the dirinati^Hi-charms in the 5Iagic Papyri (that is, of more than sixty charms), with translation und oom- 
mciitary. His lerised text will be based on the printed editions and the emendations numerous scholars, 
of whom be names (including the first editors) thirty-sevim. Thus, as soon as his second volume apiiears, 
a large part of the enntenU of the magic papyri will be much more easily aooeMsibte and intelligible than 
they haro hitherto been. As to those parts which fall under the three other bcailingis I^ Uojifber makes 
no pivtaibte; hut it may be hoped that he—or if not be, some other or others—will subsequently re-edit in 
the fo^c way those other documents also, and thereby place at the dis|MMal of students the whole of the 
material contained in the papyri. 


It might perhaps be objected against Dr Ilopfucr’a claasificatiou of the documeula that it does not cover 
the whole gri>uud. There arc in the isipvri numerous charms the purpone of which is to get some benefit 
(*,g. wealth, good luck, etc.) fur the openOor, and which can hardly be included in any of his four clawsw. 
Would he put them under SekuU- nod Ahwkntn<j$inuhrr t In such an instance as the quaint charm for 
getting a good domestic servaiit (Pap. Ixiud. 125), that would involve a very forced interpretation <»f the 
terms Sekwti and Ahmkrung. 

Perliai* it would be better m claaaify the charms in a difibrent way. The man who uses magic wanta 
a exports to do by nieans of it one of two things ; cither to g*t kmutltdge id wtraething, and eK|ieciatly 
f^knowledge of future events; or else, to indymn tkt conros o/«w»ts, lo. to cause something to take 
place, or prevent something from taking place. The cliarms gi\'en in the papyri may therefore be divided 
into twi> ^n elasaoa. The first ck« (A) consists of charms, the |mrisiee of which b to get information; 
this may be I'^cd diriaatum-mogxc, and it b thb kind of magic {ErkmninU- und Ofenharungrtaulmr) that 
Is the special sul^oct-matter ..f Dr Hopfners book. The setsmd class (B) consbuW chanus intonihsl to 
influeuco evoiiu; aid thb may be divided into siibK^lassoa. Tliere are charms the fNirpoao of which b 
(Ba) to p^uce M>me rwult for the oper»t4Hr, without immediate or expUcit reference to any other iieraon ; 
n^r this bead fall (Bal) charms for pnitocting the operator from harm (Dr HopfnoPs dekuU- und 
Ahicykruaguau^), and (B* 2) charms intended to get wane benefit for him {y,g. to make him lucky, rich, 
haiabom^ cw eloquent; to make him invbiWe. or to change him into the form of some animal; to got for 
him a waptipat impmw, t.a a “familiar siiirif whose services will be at hb dbpomd). There are also 
nume^ cHa^ the purpiw. of which b (Bb) to act on some person other than the operator. Under thb 
head Call (Bb 1) charms mtroded to work on others to their harm (Dr Hopfoeris Angrift. umd Sekadtn^ 
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aiuAw], nr ta make them aiiihji?ct to the operatoi^jf will (Dr Hopfrwr's ami MuthiLaubtr) j and 

(Eb 5) chjumi intended tn CjiCt nn frtbcR /or their benefit Dnt in the Mugio PApyrij the Bb 1 ia 

largo and Tiunotla (to it holuiig It^noi^cu and ^^Tpa, fikuKciirtii:, tviTro^wal imcludiug ek'fi^iairo^ircM), 

FT, i irDTaifru rf); anJ the iiab-oliiaa Eb i ia mpirwnt^ by a few ajjurinioiia only (diMetknja fop 
casting out rJaemooD fmn persiinfl ptwsaeiiBtjd by tbexQp luid eemo few predurijxtiniLH ftit hnallog luirtn and 
du9eiue.li. It was ctunmonly beliRved thett magiuiiiLDS not only Lad eupamaturai poirern at their dispasail, 
Init used thoee powers targfly, tf uot solely^ for the purpose of ImriiLitigf ur anhjectin^ nthem (Cd. far 
pnrpoeea whiet fall under iha mh-abwi Eb Beooe it was that they wcao fcanid and hated, ndJ tlw-t the 
praotico of ningicwuH furbidden by Roman law. Thmi is in the Magie Papyri cinOiigh thee harmful kind 
of magiu (Zp. of cihATTn^s intended to da liami} to show that thu writers uf tlioae diKLiment? fully deserve^l 
tbe bad repute which attafhfil tf* tneai of their nocupfition. 

It would aeom l>eHt tn dastrify the charms in some such way as this. But there are chorros that can bej 
ujied for two nr more different purjiosea, and uuiiie that can hte used for any purpose whatei'cr j mnl in any 
olasdficarion bafied (as are iKith Dr Hopfaur'a and tJiat here, proj^osed) un the purpose of intended effect of 
the inKigini.1 irperationf a place must be provided for these also. 

The VKlue of Dr Hapfneria work is not however eeriously impaired by any defect that may Ite faimJ in 
his clasiificatinn of nutirie Whatever me Lhod of djAieion may be prefciredr the dlvinatlon^ohiirtiuf fanu a 
cla^ distinct fn>irii tb^ tost, and it isi vroll to Ilaa'o thorn dccdt with sepiraieJy. 

In re^ifaDg othI cinninentiug im thif dJvinalJan-chAnna in the Magic Papyri^ Dr Hapfutir mndeni. a 
much needed serrice. But he has done much tnorn tiian thia By way of introdiEctiLUi to his work on 
diTination-magte^ he baa written a fcmjiirnheHfilve tniatrifi on (indent Gn^eh uid “ GruecoHayiicfutic ** 
uiiiglc iti gcneml,—a treatise which fillff the whole of his first Toluuie, mkI will 1« eupplemcntod by aunae 
ikdditloiuU oLaptors in his second volumo ; and In this treatise he usee as hla material not only tha data 
HUpplioJ by the Magic Papyri, but also whatever is rvLivaiit to his purpose in Greek and Ijitiij wntiegs in 
gnrwral ili>wEi ift tho Hlitti ooiitiuy a,d.^ and rneru wiicciaHy in those of the NoopUloniKti. His way of 
defiling with the aubjewt can be best indicatHl by giving a ^ahort smumary of Lis jjoaajfjfiiiiSwj of oontenta. 
The chief headings .'uu Ets follows : 

Paht 1; The beixos rrrEitMEDiiTK betwees aona ahu wen, oftfif r.fle refatiQnttif fA«e beinfft to tRaffod* 
and fa msHt (1) lAa daemnnt («) afyardin^ to th§ Jiacte4i.'ny of phUi>mpA.Fr3^ ib'j atieorditi^ f& jmpatar notianM; 
(2) lha tznJ di*smbodied ftwiofiri 

PaET IL TeI weans WHBitEBr THE INTERMBHIATE urlS'Oa AJUU tlUi Ut>lis OAX Its UfELUENCED nv HEJf. 
Ch. 1; and aNtipolhf*; tAf ‘^t^inpalhatic** at ^mbolio" tiuvtpjlij pttxntit, vtAli ttiinrrat-a. Ch. 2: 

TAi" Avniuti tody tnrci »ti£Ti(h.'4iij?i in “fyai/w/Ay" icrVA Mrm.ru*riw<urti. Ch. 3' Dimmbo'Iitxi Aujimn •ouIm intfueneed 
hp Mwom of tk 6 oF'irid.’ tAe oiarta wieJn, rmc/ of yjods. Ch. -I: Gtidi and rn^uenctid: 

bp meaju o/twice and tpatcJi! tbe iHKfiv mpaticeit, ivird-jounds, Ch. a : TAt 

tmptapmetil of thr ^ ayB^tAirfw^ OC '■'■fpnbofic" and »nV(tu'ii/j, in oomZuiatihn li'rtA tAe 

wimattfitd ttuttiMj f-FiLi. Nfiraes, toanth, fuul vetb^ti fojTnulae}: imointinpt, fumipatiant, fnkt^ ittttimUew, 
drfivTinpMi thr procKKisn fty pf}d «fidt are put into Hatuttin ciift and tnagk. t-’h. (ti AnteceiiMt Ci?a- 

ditionf for JHcweiW w ww^fsy magir; ointermtion. af tiitte und pfotw; ; spertid dirttiiont for tht 

jrceraf port* af irkteh maginalt optr^itkn cai'!#uiA!i- 

All this in oontflined in the fli'st veinme ; in tha second volume them will ha same adiErtional chaptern 
on endjant magiu in general, and some oit divitiatian-magiD in pAiticulan thr each point donlt with, 
Dr Hopfnnr givu copious referencee both to tho andenl sources (from whin-h he ijuotee largely] and to the 
writhigi of modem ijchohuns. He appears to Lave stndiod the subject eihaii-stlvely ; and the rDwuJtH of his 
studies are placed before the tromler in clearly nnd Laucboly worded atatements. He makes It hie luiaijieaa 
tu give Eis factu ; and he givojj facta, in plenty, duly nrdemd and ^trningod. Ainaiig tLo fiicta which he givi» 
jme the theories of uncieut philolH^phen^ mni^emicig tlmt "intHltuuduttii rualm ” nf doemone aud ghoKta on 
which the magicians weni thought to niert indwcnce, and fmtn whiah they weni auppnoed to draw super¬ 
natural piywnr. But he does not hitnaelf tLuoriee ; and thcNee who want disf^uinitions coneomiug the nrigin 
of or disouBatonM of the quBation how taagie is to bu defined^ ur how it U rdattd to mligion, m uat 

lr>ok for them elaewhonL Hie treatEEwi will be none the lesa useful becaufie he keeps wltbin the linaita be 
haa laid down far himftclf j and we may expect that it wUl be generally recogni»d as the tetaudard tnrb- 
book cm the magic of the RomaD Binpir?. Ha mfrAius from adducing parallels either from madiHcral and 
modem magic as pratitiaBd in civilized coiintrios, or Crom oarreepondiDg pmctices among uncivil l;;ced racay 
in tho pnwant juid the nscent past. Here ore ample heldji for rrHicr workecs. It would be ou Attractive task 

Joum* of Egypt. Arch, viu. 15 
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ta trace tbe hiHt+iiyof mAgto in or of anj Cue tunuioib or Jp^jtirLinent of ningic, through tho AUiiills 

Ago?). ODcl do^ to the surrn'Rls or reviralie of magiesU prtiuOtiL.'^ that ime co ho found omong^ mm t4>-<hv7: hd J 
anyone M'ho §hciuld undertake such a tiiak could not do better thru) toke Dr HnpfrHar''a biH^k on htsAturthig- 
^x>iTit, ond *(irk on aimila r linea. 

A critic TrhoBe nim wma Lm diawjver tehitiiJc£n» would, for the mfiwt [lortf find himj^elf by Dr 

Hop&er'a ttei.'UTHcy. But it may bo well tn mEntion .-i few in which ao&ia attemtion aecnia 

dnairublu. 

1 u hia nE3i!onDi 1 . 1 / the carljor phlloiiopliin UuHhrl tsi ouncum ing dtieiuoiiA (Port I, la]i, ho ducii tint tuunii on 
PR.-Pln1:cj JifiiioniiL It is trnv that, in dealing with philawphit writings befom PlotinuH, hem intention' 
ally brief; but tlm about daouions in Epino/itu 094b — S tftQn uiight have been reftarod to with 

advantage^ ao later writers, incluidifig NoQipIfltfuilijtSj were itiEhtCLLi't^d by iL Seo, for LnstancH, Okalcidiua 
In TViti. Ue—ISTi, MulkcL Ff. ti, 3Ii> —pioiaage wliialj might bo added to Dr Uopfheria 

refttonefc 10 the JJ(M|ilatonLsLi!i. t'haJcidiHa Is thinking of tha £jpia{j»itt in g 134. 

PwidoniaSr whcf wmte n book wfpt ^puwji, te not mentioned in Part I la, and hia namo 

dues not oconr in the Index to A’cL t; bnl hia tuiehing eenccmirur di^mbodied sania i?i iqicken of else¬ 
where in tliia xolunka Them ta in V'nl. i nii acoonnt of Poaidoidua^ dootrino sif rlivi^wtion (known to us 
chiefly through tUc, fM vfA'/i j but that, and the toscIiiTig of the Stoics in giencral oonccrnlng p.ePTui^r may 
perha|» have hwn mHervecI for Voh il 

Dr Hopfher reyeatedly says ihingB alwiut Pythaguraa which it wosdd hn difficult to prove ; that 
PytLjig{.miia distinmiioLod three claasss of daemons is’i ^ that Pythnjifrmvi know the plonoL^ and called 
•Dtch of tbcuu by a diatiuct name 14&1; that PylhagorM nttribnted roices to daL'nntiu and iwid 

tluit dnenu!iti& know the future iitUb Tboni few thiugs, if any, of virJiiiih it can be juaeerted without 
doubt that they weot said by Pythagoras; jvrjd it is safer to aay that tliis or that i^pinkra was attributed 
to Pyth:igf«niij by some ]tereon or persons who livetl long aflor him^ 

Dr HopFner anye that thu so-qallod ^lambliohi do myjstoriis liber ^ was written by a pupil of 

IcunbliDhua. Is that cerbunf The unlhor of tluit truntise /which might more cauvenlently bo called 
Atfumrnoni* rrcl Forpi^num n^tpo/itam; nwembtes lamblichua i^i oonihiniTig /A^soyM with philoentphic 
dooirine nf tht' Nwplatfmic typo r hut there ia no reasdu \n think that Jamblichns was the firut inventor 
of that com b] natle.>t 4 irr that all whii intermixed fAanryoi with phih^sophy loanit from lamldichneL 
Plotinus belli aloof from rAsioyui, but Porphyry ^unaipted it to anme extent, though inifc 30 largely tut 
lambiichiiBL The Du mpsL npfueare, ou tho ihoc of it, to Luivui bi'i’n written by a contenaporaty of Porphyry, 
to whom it 19 addressed^ and bt.t whose letter it is a ^^ply; and the writerie tons of cuurtoous tsumiofloensicn 
suggests tbnr. he was, if not an oEdor man than Porjjhyry, at any rate uot much younger. Hut lambllohns 
mis jimhu' Ui Puriihyry, and was a pupil of uno of Porphyry's pupiLt, us well juj of Porphyry hbn&elf ; a 
pupil of lojnbUchnA could not thetofom huvo beijn old Gcough to writi? this miatiae before the d&ath of 
Poridiyry. The philoanphic doctrinn of tho Dv rupsi. ngmai with that of lamblichus, in so far tvs both are 
I^^eoijlatonic ; but it would \m dilhcult to find in the mt/n. any tniesj of th^v^o special chamcEomtics by 
which the thoeJof^ of lamblinhiu! WiUt diniingniahcMj from that of othor NurtpUtonista after PlotinH 38 ,— 
his discovery of a trovTiiit inrir Spptpui^ distinct fnnu a nd bcyoinl or above Uie dirJtttf fr (DiLtimaciup fk 
pnnct cci 43 , ah, and J511. It Is true that Znller (lu, ii p. 74G m thought ha fnund that dovtrinu in 
iJe fifyni, H. V T but he Beorns to have interpnrUsI that passage wrongly. Manjsover, Luublichus constructed 
A catnpUcsvtDd system of tniidis ( JAiilEer op^ rir. p, 748), but there ia no mentjou of these triads in the Btf mytL 
iJr tlopfonr 1 47) msken c&rtain stalnniunts about A|>ci]Idtuus of Tyana, for which he has no authoritv 
eacupt PhiluMtnvtuo,—that in, Ttnjie cit all ; for whcit PhilEiHjLraiiiM says aljout Ai^ulioniiia ia not evidence. 
The ^in-^Tage to which he rufsTs migh I Iulvb 1;^ii rightly adduced to show tiiat certain notions were current 
in the time of PliilosLniLUs- 

AfLor giv ing a BuuiuLniy of tho lv intents of CiesTo’s A>rsni'uiii Sciptojwt, J^r Ho^jifijcr snyw f§ ShSj “ There 
ia no donht tliat f tcero k here fdllirwujsg the Leacbing of PcwidoninB.” But on this point sortie spook less 
•poTiljLlDntly Ik)hdu I, /V^cV, VSfrj, p. GtO) toiys **lf Ptiaidijnius has roaily hesn moilc use of in the 

Somn. itnyp.," .ind (i5^. ciif. p. I t is ot ksist very likely (tehr giaublich) thsi in t he Sotatt, dfey?, Cicero 

madr mm of I'osidouiua.'* It seems ic he esmhtished that cane thing at least In the J'tMWH. vir. the 

notion llmt beatified humoia souls riwp£] in the Milky Way, was derived from the ■■Virion of Empedo- 
linios.^' the suthorof whiiih was Hetutlides Pontiens (Eohdn, op. cit. p. 385 Baq.j, It isposrihb that this notion 
WHS thanstnittfiil to Cicwt^ through Posiiionitw, or throtigb some other inbermedioiy ; but it is also possible 
that CicePH tot^k il dirtN^Hy from Herariidw, nnd that thsit k a good deal mynj in tho Somft. that 
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coukM fWitn the same source. In oomposing ivu imnginary drsam oonoeming the lot of disembodied sools, 
Ciooro would be likelj to look for suggestioiw in an ImeKinArr vision on the mt.nio subject composed by au 
earlier author; and in the “ V ision of Empedotimus ” he would find the sort of thing he wanted. It is 
known that Poaidoaius spoke much of the atmosphere, which be held to bo the abode of all disembodied 
souls eioejiti the select few who are worthy to ascend higher and dwell in heaven ; but iu the Soma. «Sc>p» 
nothing is oald about the atmoiiphere. This fact rotlier tells against tho view that the chief .'sotuce of the 
^ma. Snp, was PoMtdnnius. 

In § 004, Dr Hopfuer s|wakn of tho which was an iuiitrumont a.<ted in cults of DionysuH and the 

Moibcr-giMidetis, and employed by soroerers mid witches in invocationa of Hecate and in love^honua. He 
aaya the pofiftot was a spLuiiing*top (Krciscl). But it is altiioat, if not quite, certain that the rkombtu was 
nut a top. TTiere can be little doubt that Andrew Long (Custom and J/ytA, 1886, pjK 29-44) was right iu 
saying that poft^ot meiuia “bull-roarer.” The bull-roarer is a thin flat piece of wood, aha|ied like a launsl- 
leafi with n string tied Ui one end of iL The operator, holding tho louse emi of the string, whirls the thing 
round and round in the air, and thereby produces a weird roaring sound. This instrument is used by boys 
in England os a toy, and by savages in Australia (where it is colled turndun\ in Africa, and in America, 
in religious roystery-ritea. A bronze rhombus is a|M>ken of in Thij<H:r. It, 30, and an iron rhombus in Pap. 

Pw*. i 2290; but it ta most likely that the fJreck rhombit* was commonly made of wood, like tho 
bull-roorer of English boys and Australian blackfuUows. The iilentification of the of cult and magic 

with the bull-ruorer is coufinuod by the other uses of the woni pop3or> A s^iecles of flat-finh was called 
; and a Hat-fish is very much like u bull-roarer in shape, but not at all like a top. In Greek 
geometry a means an equilateral loit not rectangular parallelogram, Lr. a losenge-slinped figure. 

Change each of the two curved sides of the bull-roarur iuto two «pial straight lines iiieetiug at an obtuse 
angle, and you get a lozeugc. A. Long, lA p. 36, gives on engraving of a bnll-roiarcr (frum New ^^Boland,, 
tho aides of which ore somewliai stnughtcuiHi; Mn<l ibt ohaiie is appoixinuitely that of a geunieiricol 
rhombus. 

Dr Hopfuer quotas Theocr. ll, 30, fUsilfi’ Sis ^ft3ot • j^oXscor rf 'Atftfioitnts, 1 wv r^ro* Airolra vo3* 
Bvpya-is. He takes the meaning to be “As this top is spun by Aivhrufiite.” But the sentence 
ought surely to bo puucttiat4>d as it is iu Wordsworth's edition: itrslff* Sis « ;(aXKfor, 

‘\iPpoiiTaf wr r^rot iivturo icrJi. The rhombus is whirlod, not by Aphrodite, but by the woman who works 
the charm ; it is the man that is to be whirleil by Aphrodite. 

In § t>38, he says that the Emperor Julian slaugliterod Ikj^m iu magical sacrifices. Huru be seems to 
accept too readily the slaiidenius statemeuts of Julian’s Christian enemies. The early Christians were 
accused by pagans of slanghtering children in their religious rites ; is there any more reason to believe the 
Aocusatitai in the one case than in the other t 

In § 724, he quotes an extract frum an “Orntio” of Hermes Triamegistus “ad negeiu Aegyptium,** which 
bo has found in Nioephurus Greguros Scholia ad SifncsH de insomniis. He has overluukod the fact that the 
passage which he quotes is taken frum Corjtus //rnnetieum xvi, 2 (Roitzenstoin Poimandres, p. 349), where 
it occurs, with somo difierence^ of reading, in an epistle of Asclopius to King Ammon. 

It may be doubted whether Dr Hopfher is wholly right in wbat he aays almut ovata (Part IL, ch. 3). 
The word oCaia is used in the papyri as a technical term of magic. In some ovios, this woni lienotes a 
material thing which comes from the body of the iierson L>n whom the charm is muout to work, nr has 
been in ootitact with that person’s body; for instance, a lock of hair, or a scrap of woni clothing. 'The 
operator gets hold of aoroetbing of this sort, and places it in. contact or cotyunction with something thot 
represents or symbolises the siqiernatural agent (god, daemon, or ghofit); and be thereby subjects the 
person to the action of that agent. In other cases, the won! nvaia is used hi denote something taken frum 
a corpse, e.ff. a skull or buuo, or a hamiful of earth from a grave. By putting any such remnant of a dead 
man iu contact with or proximity to the person to !» acted on, you place thiU {terson under the powrer of 
the dead man’s ^ost. 

How did the word oCala come to be used in this way I Dr Hopfuer seeks to explain the latter of these 
two uses by s.aying (§ G45) that “lietween tho resUcets soul (of the /:f«aiotfiu’arar. dwpnr, or ara^w) and its 
earthly body, the present corpse, there Is an occult connexion.... Ileuce the earthly remains of these dead 
persons belong to the ir«wmAri/ (.usstuioe or anhatance) of their muls ; and for this reason the (irccks are 
wont to use the word o^io to denote these relics of corpses. He who {Kisaesses the uiaia of a rmtliviM eonl, 
and knows how to employ it rightly, thereby gets influence on that soul, and can make it subject to his 
wilL” Would he likewise explain the oStria of a living person (e.^. oiaia denoting a lock of hair) as meaning 
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the ar "dulMtAUi^e" of Lb&t poTHuu^Ei T It fe dihlckilL to Aocept tliiB «i[i1q.iTAtiaa ; % lock of 

hiUrcut ftom t iiersoii'ii head no duubt» mine mrt of ooDueiion witb that itcrmn^a mliI, hat nimlv 
could not be called the “essence* of iL 

It seems more likelj that otirfii, when thus iisedt meAus i luAifunrin/ or Wstfrial thin^j ne opposed to 
the aiisabstaiitiiil or limiiu.toi'ial Tsurtla lUnploii'ed^ I'.e^ the luimv or verbal fotmula. In on tlywyif, for 
ItiBtaiice, the q(.icrutof writea on A tablet or itiMigB tho fumiQ nf the woraiui ou wLom he is seckttig lo work, 
ttiid the wonls Bring her tr> itie,’’ or ttotneUiEng to that ; he nleo mttochw to it 4 tuok of h*r hair, 
LA « nufifriai tAi»gf vrhich rejiresenta her. The latter is ehUed hlhopj^ [inw orititlt lj- in cnetniHt to tLo 
fTordn. In other coses, the ofierator siunmniu the dosil ruao'^ ghtiet bj 4 vorlid inTocmtiDd, and at thu 
same time mukes use of a bone talmii fri>m the gmvo ; and the boiMi, ti a tjiatenn! tAin^ ^rhich repmiente 
the dead ghost, ia oall^J ciutFiu,—'Likowi^ic in oontraat to the words. For npaia tiieuiuiig ti nfuttriat 

oH. Arint, /Jff "L 1, !i& 1 tbsp tpivti Xr^^ivur fn i'cT^ji aufftni, ri 

ro^OiF. oc'trini fiir tu tw AwXd iTiiijiartf, ttfjj kctI y^r juil ri Toir^t, wai Sira it tWtiivi 

«I[ir t6r Tc ffi'iTO^DV oi'jiKrrbv jcoi to fuJjjoi outoC, ^<u ^likiw rn rr (^a «a| rd ^^irra jioi rd rovriii*. The wenJ, 

niHotd is there ciintrafited with tpyir and ra^tn ; we should have a more exact paroUel to itsiiMS in toagic, 
if an instance t’^nild tie fciind in whiob it waa contraisted with Awa^ orAd^itA The Stoics haluiunllv used 
ih« word oimn in tlie sense uf ^^eorpoml Bnbttaiuse®; and though Lhu sorcerers wore not etudimto of 
philofiophjf ft term cmpluvod in Stoic phjsiirs might vorjr well find its waj- down to tliem. 

But though a reader tua.y hml iiare luid then; ftauicthing that lio would pndhr to see put diflrfmentlj, the 
general imjiressiaii pmluced bj reading through the treAtias is Unit Dr HLiiifunr'M wnrk i« sound ami 
ftceumte hi a high degree. 

The tsKik vs prodncod in an ummml form : it is not tjrpe priiitod, but hnnd'writtcin It Iim bcco written 
out bif l>r C. WffltidT, and his himdwritiug has been reproduced bj^ some nieehAniual {rrooesiL Thi; writing 
is cloself Kimpiressed^ bm is nimiirkably well-chftptKh riigular and clear. This rstnrn tu mediueral 
has presninabij been mado nooessoxy by dll£eultie« in the fmnting tradn Iktt haudwritiitg, evm of tho 
best, is not m ecay to read as print j and ft ie to bo ho[i«i that, by th» time that a second edition Is 
donmuded, tha pr»mtit rfifficultliBif will Iustc passed aww.y, jmd ihat tbs book will then bo printed in tho 
ordmorj way, 

W* Scott, 


KoptiAcAet ^fhncftiro^n-AKcA, Bj WtnjnciiM SenajiCLBiifla. Heidelberg: Winter, IB^j. Pp, ivi and 340 . 

The Doed of a succesaor to Peyron's diutiiiiuLrj haa so lunjr obvious mid the progress of that which 
1 hftTe had in preparation these many years is fk* alow, that tbo appearance moatiiwhila of cine In fr«rmaiiv 
WHS aimoat mcritubloL No j^oholar waa hotter prepared than Prof. SpiegRliierg for the taidc, modern 
Egyptology irqniren it t for the nLyinologicftl zap^t of Coptic atudietiMiivJ the relaticnR between Coptic and 
Demotic have i-oiL^taJitly iK-eupied him. It is in fact this element in lua book that ia tlie most interesting 
a.s well OH the most ilovd. Hiet couspicnoiift fkmilkrity with both thu huol ptoses of the Egj ptiaD kugitaga 
has enabled him to rec^iza Denmtic prototype fnr many ^iVjptic fiTrma, wLih at the aiijne time mHwiwing 
the inlufl of the etj-mulogiml suggestluna of previnus ML-hiiLare. Token together, tbaii. with M. Ihivnud'a 
aonli! loTostigatlrtne, the hiatorioal aide of Copik atndiEs hereby recaiv^ a noiahic and cmaeciistxinied 
iirujetus. But za a diotianory fur th<me too whua» btmhicas with the languagu ia llterery ratliEir than philo¬ 
logical the work wiH he found invalunblc, for it ig based upon u vastly widur inateriol thim that available 
tc Peyron. Tluit SpiegoUwrg haa availed himself cf almost tOI of it ia evident fnun the Btblicgmpliy 
^p. Eli), the noly conapicmmsly absent work bring F. RoafiTs Faptri. The nljotacke to utmiy consctpient 
an the wnr have indeed bad their e&ct Lure as elsewhere; not only were several iniijortant publicdtionH 
of the loMl Sevan yaare mwvailivhln, but the author hail for aomt ttmo to do hia btiat at a dliitAnce even 
from hid own lihrftTy; ftiid what tliat inoms only iIicmb knew who ha^u HiilTere<l like priyaticMift, 

UnfbrtTTOiLtely the book aki ahowa lmi»a nf somewhat hasty comimrition ; it wna put tagether* wn 
leora. within aix months. Spiegelleig claims to have nobjet'tod Ptayren'* material to mticiam, within 
certAtn liniitft e m a matter of Iket that maturiiU needa far miimtcr ocnjliny than he devoted to it. Forme 
foniid there and eoiaetimea tranriatiema tiso have been undeaarv&dly noceptad. Conapicuoualy is this the 
coee in reepect to the PenUteiich, where Lagarikhas not always Ijoen consulted. Agniu nnt a few forms 
hare bmrii pW™ Imre which othure wonhJ. m adlctioimiy, liave i;jo<,red is imire iTregulsritiBS (thuugh St 
is true that C4m,Hiatw.t Hmita of inulummi are mA « presuot easy in ft,): word-, agriu, though ideiktical, are 
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found ft:peat4^ in dintiD'Ot ploEca ; whJIu ijtbera tiigedier aa but fkan, wbtyne 1, any mte, abould 

projK«a tu dialiuguiMh tilieiu. iroreoYitf self.denial, in rodiaunniuK w much that the Eoedlaj&Ta] 

glcKiaaiifti { Kifchcr) offer, baa, f tbJiik, bueo carried tcio fiu ; for tkiny Luvu preserved many a "ood E^ptiui 
word, several of which thu fdder Buhairic toitfi, when published, will bo fnramd to sobrtaiitiatc^ 

Two of the moat tmiiblegoEtiu problems with which the cotupilui' of a Coptic dictiaiuir}' is far^vl are : 
bow to oomhino prooticoJ caovenieuco with scientido raj^uiremontta in deeiding oti the Be<|iuince of wrurda, 
te, h[iw to itedil with the senii-vowols j and how tu ftnd a reasonahla critcrjoti for tbo iucbwioD. nf Greek 
wutthi. As to the first, Bpiugjelber^g hart choisen a middie imth between tho older (wc might ^aII it the 
udaaatcid^ principle of Poyrem, Stcru and ilallon and the orors uocompromiBiiig (*aoniitJe') ayiffcutu of 
BteUuiorff and Sethc, TiiErebj hia book unqucstiDiuLbly gams in handLoesa. As to the swniid prY>b]fim, Ids 
preoediire aeema to me leea defciuuble ; for not ohIt duos be rightly include wurda ahvodv iiatLiraiuied Iq 
earlier stagoa uf tb* Language;, but ho admits a adi^etiuii besides fruln the imiumortLblc boat wbioh worn 
adopted with Chriatianity and w'huue current forma have remained no more than ill..^p^jj4dkd G wvh 

Before pArtmng to the main subjiM^t of this notice, I may be allowed to tesfciiy to the immoitae iidvou tago 
1 have gained by a study of Spiegel berg’s work; not atone u{h>ii tbs stymologicol side of the buHipeao— 
tbereiii there ore few of iih who coay not Jeom firum him; but also in haring my attontioti drawn to 
Weakoessee and luiisiiHpouttid gape in my own laAteriak and in benefiijDg by his views as to the iutstrulation 
of many wetda and t he meanings of nuuiy munx Nor cau I omit to notice the courtosy witti whicih, in hia 
Preface, he tdways spexics of other Hcholars., or the exemplary core he ahowe lu onoilting hia fetlow'^worfcera 
with such references or suggaetioiia an they may have supplied to hi n-t- 

Tho list which tMiiiv follows required some eiphmatioti. When, within a few years of other, two 
diociomuies of a language, whewe vocabulary ia atlB but partially oacartuined, nuikn their appearanee, ikoao 
who csjnault the later in date will du[ihl.li^ eijieet to meet with words aud forms not yet recorded by the 
ftariier book; hut tlKsy may be less prepared to find some omitted frem tbiu npwer which the older limd 
flcceptal V&t this will inevitably Inj the cjii#e tuj ^ as Spiegolberg’a dietionory and my own are cffliL'crttud. 
In selfdufeuce therefore I offer to students this list, w^hich TOnsiato (nlmoot oiDluadvely) of sueh of Spiej;?!- 
bflfg'R words, forms and meankigB os, for oue joastm or aTtother, will not reappear in my dictir>iwiiy'. That 
my liat includjes sU such caisea 1 do not ptetotajl; further nee of the book may suggost additions to iL 
The IHaleets ore in what follaws jodtoated by tb^r initids: A= Achmlmic, Si^Sa'Mio, tt=Bohfllnci, 
F=FayTnimic, 

P. 2 AjtoT ‘monorttBry^ ; so Peyruu, ijupy iug 210^ copying Tufci. MS. reads \ K— P* a * Ae f pHj) 
^dcseecii upon,'rather than 'fly.’—.aAc (A) ^luxuriate;’ nou-esistent; rwoil ft&{^Ac=S OTcaAt.— 
merely imoginod by Lemm. —P. 1, m 2. I mistuuk in my OtiFom :^4:^ for this; its mamiiLg is 

*lineix' —ojuK, prob, {Loret),— oJuc ^shepherd’} 1 have eiut found thia HingiiW. — P. Q AiJUlH. prub. read 

aoAE'Aei with S-—ojMOjaeju ; aon-existent ^ read (oTjojaoAic, cemiionng Eim£, Mtirt, SOD, £, — i\ 6 
aiTThnoDTe j read niL’m * he of the iakttlu^ (au alruudy Lrhm, JfUe. Lxxji;i. — P, S cp niiifit-f oot ; 

in both pki.-on. ciUsd wc rniai cipc n-, — atit i prolx read AnTjunrA^ i^dittography). — P, & p^nac ; not 
'an old [uau,’ hut g TTgAmiv arSp-t to the Pauline atuisii —aac ; in Ki, taj IS (Maspero) the wuril ie 
au elsewhere, —P. U) a-Tt-^ negab; uou-eiiatent; is ffaC, Ajoafr, ofaTo 'inTOiber.* [Sap. vU Sl^=iraXvr»t^fr, 
EL Thuiupsun's var, avo itcjuoT, Eplu iii 10 = jrgkvircMktXor; cf. Ecmis;, //oj». eyv^To ncMOT = wwjriApgv. 
Against these and otbere, Sap. li lS=aiiiipipoi) alone is not onuiincing.)— P. 11 aLT.ait *<]oluur' of ski u, never 
skin iteelf .—jilmht ; 1 prefer Zoega's reading: 'haii'ing filled books for thetr (own ilelectotion) and 
yours, with vain worda.’^ — aTiiT ; same, I think, os o-tht * monosteiy.’— P* 13 'use. profit'; uou- 
etTstent I Sethe should Lave read T^-gcttuooTCwqv irtpap {P, ir- 2fi, *yiwL^' only in 

Jkui'fe a, CW, 43, j vn, 1 ami whully miourtam. — (A) ‘iruUMunj’ [ uoiiHexiRtent; read a^orti.— P. 14 
; non-exiatent; MS. has clearly 

fiu, u(eit- U ‘blow with a pAlm atafr.''^P. IS hnibe ; Tb£ba is a place; cf, DabiVbiyaht opposita 
Gebelfliu.— P, 18 feennn 'pottoi,' rather thau 'etej.^^ in places dtod. —P. 10, n. 3 hapnir id Lev. zvi fi 
simply 'Iw-goat' ss ehwwburs. —hepugo ; the Arable trouilator (cyj, eib 217) talum thin for 'pitch,' 

■ntrinaically quite prebshlu, — P, 30 h&Ti; notoexiatent; MS hoa — P. 21, m L It may be observed 
that EircbF'r 184 and Feymn au. recorded the 'Tbracum' fox, prior to Logardc. 

P. 22 eia<5'j'it S3 'wMbhOHln' noeda its preoediog tiHV^'ic v, my^Atirt T<Ktt 4 uol 430,—?. 23 titu 

'vsi': read mom with CLssca in tiK* —P- 24 ^i-icAeA re^ gi-cAcX— cAcotc ; delete j e/. p, 52 m/nz.— 


1 Kindly collated by Mgr. HobtHlynak. 
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P. Sa SiwI’; for it in Beut lii- Ifl Lagiinlo Hus e?ntLifc. A (nost confiisiiig word» equivulunL of 

diatiDct Irrijek pn?s .—cjhm inixilsteB iruTr-i^ftii, not tpyav i tread —cjuc^ut ; nonintent; 
£ nc^eiT 3ab. i 7),—P. tl8 ercpii; iio tfao ilS,, boi ppolmiilj' nmniootw^ sincj^ ncicpo ct»iiiefl twjoa 
on saiubr p, iiL identioal pLnuw:.—EpiuTe ; pint. <;A,> ia iA.p&Tf^-—Pn e*.T ; in Kj;. vi 3 read ei ; od 

Itx^ ■cii. Ezekitl notnriotisly retjiiufl numy S forms. 

P. util 'nnniVver' le^ 'iiliriuio' LtMitt J/ijffi cVii+ IIEII, DOTtfiimLng Winstept, Theod- ISljL 

P. 35 Hi? j nuu-tsxJntoMt [ read ’Vnc^^ht", i^hi in S,— P. 37 k*.A : non-eiistent; rfiul vm; nf 

iicicet (v. Hohxwi in 2 Pel. i 16>.—itofec is naereTj nne uf Patih 44''b oemntkaa blundurB ; iruij nitp^ob 
\.ffiy»B) iritli CtARCA 1 p, liv. — IV 3S kAo j; not ^rn'on,' Imt ‘NimiK’) — I'. 3^ ROTAn>7l t w^hy 
wrrelated witli cotAhiA t In i«i liiblical teit dtj tHoy ttnreH^wnd.—-P. 42 ii'^^ne TieeiU a CToan-re/firenc*: 
to KLuMc^ of jvHich it IB but a pHoitetic viiriiint it-Q, Lu. xxlii 55).—luinc : I tliink Liinun'B djumuiiHliiktjQn 
that tliLS=«;inj wftfl adequato^—P, 45 moc : Ijigyrcle i7i Ick. Iirh Llio UEimi form fot TLi!;tt)+ tA'bicb is 
UQt^grave.’—Mt-e f take to be hut ah irregoloriy siieit var. of rto' foncc*; in Job xxiviii31 

tlin fiftil KT& is, I think, ah ereor. Tin? Tsr. fJI, Thonijiflon) anits tppayfxtit; it ia rptiirBr {in 35) 

that KTo tKiJiaUtes.—P. 4C, n. I kct ; non-eiiatcnt; in the phTa-w cited ji i* tltp I’orb—S HifcT " permit 

—P- 4j k»{[] 'dig^ j 1 a inetathe^ia of j^ion. In ffcor^ 132 I iliiitk thi’ imua] meitiiing, ‘Hrokciij' auiia 
it—P- 48 ^pic f {rreb. s distortion of tixjfi'oFr Paris 41, i 10 bos Here t^iOrt. 

P. 49 Xe&iTon is surely XfjSira^F, whicli is met in varjntiH ftanns: AorTtiTori, XolinTe, 

XTfi-rTtoti Ae.—AtuAig I Lave Tvot met na ‘ puiify' luittsls). In 131 it is ' to heat,'—P. 50 'A&njaH 

as F I can nikt find, ucily Ac raij { Mal xir £0),—fi 1 A ^aju c (S ffusilii/i U nlpaHy ' befouled ^ lu thti pbico 
cited. P. 52 : is not this Givek * —1\ fiS. Acigiojft 7 prub. niid Ac^iToin : ef, luic of Lbia-iii KyH 

no. 913 li, Ao^Aegj to jinigo by ita noun^ liiliould l>e A*.oAeg..—P.. fi t Aoysc ; non-eiiHtetit; Pavrun miH- 
qnotes Giotgi, who priuts AtuRC. 

P* 55, n. S jA^r, Jatfi Mart, r 192, sinipiy Meath,' 1 tldnk. -P. 56 juujjih Mrino': read MtJA.ii, aa 
iJlifl^inst rightly printi* iL—P- 57 .uotii wrongly ru^d by Gioiwi; ir. Acta J/art^ i IffiJ motjh.— 
proU=^nru«(ji, though oniLttiHj Hy DtX in la. iii 10; but Yidg. arjjtfffujf.—P, oB 

iSirjir. MnNKa.! Ill Mioh. V fl prch. ^liintNi'; tf, Vufg. iitnxfriM .—‘ink/ not ‘fiapytua’ (ao 
Peyroii, deaiulte Ign. PohsI und thu AmlHo gloss widtkT^ —P, ft9 ejuAhgcfT if B,. afaonid have I cannot 
trace a li fcino with P. 01 i tlieCitpL remi^ 1 misiiect, intofftii ui Iwvth ( Iji,iii6g 0); 

therefore —jiointH ; in these vv. of Eiod. the word fur Is AtorLueiL not juaxtiK.— 

AiitRC ; rurther evidence ahowa Lbis to be a place-aame,—P. 8S .w^nd'^Ae^iulFfXAa,— jUtilu ; vnr^ ahow 
that Mni^p is to lie read—P. 03 wopi; nou-eifirtont; pcoh. misprint for nopi, as LugEudo has noTpi.— 
P. 05 AiTia onJ MTiu can bnnlly be diiitinct worda.—P. 80 mOdt ‘rainhardly': more preb. the rising 
Inundutiou. l\ RQ ai^^^c ^girdle'; non-eviatent; Peyron’a reference aluuiliJ be fs. lii 0 * ATwif.'—P. 70 
44a.oecT j I prefer eTnErr jua. 

P. n- prop., n. 1' Gre^k of Dent, ii M duca not support Sethe'a pruipiiJMid ; tin- is raarely for n-, tha 
oitiole, u often in this MS. P. *1 ti£ inter.,, incorrect for citc.—P. 73 nn:&i ^ lord noa-eiuitent; ilS. hiis 
^ * ' * TitMOJiff'T of|iHDi' (Is, iii 6); a moat unlikely word. Tattiiin'w test evidently not Lii order, hut 
so fjkr I have fiuM to emiuid it' (A. Schulte oficre kri usual no hulp.u— ]'. 78 rcc 'yea'; n here Jirob. object 
prehi oficT ^u>iTC Cthough only Buihie, 313 gives tho wnrespanduig nMoion iti Mat. v 37). lu 
r. Bract 1(H neTncc presumahly an ereor.-P. 84 thr? MSS, have B OAAiniqj.—no? fBl; a. pimliiig 
Bumvid fmni lAcreiic. Tho pHnte (Prev. vi 23] Imre P. 05 Jm! hi 24. The MS, mivre 

tlmn usuahj llWgihhi h^re. I bwe triisi to read tqmiT {r/ vare. +*ul hut 

ertnoot _ eertflin iif it.—ncoiie ; iji Zeeh. vU 3 tJua rcodeua EiJ^^irdF, not wtjcntijtri^E (cf. B).—P. S7 
fiod^cc i f emmoouB ; two MSS. hen? rauJ noroTv. 

P- 00 4 **. noem, Zoega 501 {pretiiujjuibly the ] 5 hicB itiWed) is not bread/ but 'rreda^ so too in 
en. iv (nj) 163 ocih la reoiL P. 89 : Jui^n'eiLit.aqt ; Tottatn huM jufi nne would expecL — 

noti-eiiflteut; reuil iTtc-»'=S fiafivfwvrToitr and ^ Hoo. vlii S, 

(nijt noic£}, the qaiml word for AaFVEiF.- ncAcncnten ; i 
V A wonl ^dly mj^diauiihK!, m Kirehar 197 and vjl™. aIiow,—P. n ahac ; if tbbi m to he included, 

I floiEfl™!, and thu rwt.H-P. fu nvpipHoic ; ^ , n^ic above.—P. 05 tbpuuj 3 Lsgorde 

wild UsL ValLC. reA,| licre.-P, m hat«ku>t : cf, p, Uh where a dilfcrent (and ureferidilo) 

eyiuolugriH prepomd Che of tha biln').—nojgjc ahonid be uojg (thLs in now pubUahed Lu my FAw^f. 

' Tbif tiaHiUtor {in BM. uo. 7211) dUl npt unilvnEhmil Hi lie luui 
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Text* p. 40).—P, 97 nog. (A); read noig.—; the c&oA should join folloirin}^ ottc. No noun is 
known.—P. 98 niit'x^ ; ‘spiwul out' socuis the meanings rather than *M>|iarate.' 

P. I<X) po>; the example on p 303 ia not prefixed, but as usual sufiixed after cic giiMTC.—p 101 pa^H 
(A); thus would Spiegelherg emend pa-xn. But ‘bum’ and ‘bake, cook' are not identical and paxii in 
this pUce=S npo-rx (Paris 44, 110), which might well be a product of the same root*.—P. 102 pojuiu (wV?) 
noTioM *a veeeelI cannot but think this fantastic. It seems more probable that ‘a year's alimony' will 
evcntnally be {taralielad &om other (? demotic) eoutmeta.—P. 103 pttci; Lagarde and Cod. Vatic, have 
pHici here.—P. 104 pAtpator ; this U S, B is peunpaver. 

P. no Tco (A); this is *^co in Jon. iv II and in the Berlin Proverbs (which, thanks to Prof. SteiudorS^ 
1 have been able to read); indeed it i.s given so in the {wesent work, p. Ift2.—P. 113 cvkt anccHX ; second 
thnugbta are l»est; r. n. 2 and cf. H«jb. vii 12, xi 4 ,—tccto, Tac^o surely appear hero by mistake; ef, 
p. 124.—P. 114 ccHco should Iw* siat. ahtoi. (Stem § 75), siuue m follows.—cciAe ; road cciA, the following c 
lailonging to the verb.—coA always masc.; Peyrou is wrong.—P. 115 cAqvc 1 take to =cAATt—P. IIC 
cojA^ *wi|Hj out' (uot ‘destroy') and ctoAaT ‘smear’ appear to roe to l>e the aime word.—P. 117 cjuatiTC 
(A) should lie cjuann, followed by cn (Efta* 22, 6); c/, the S version, Budqb, BthL Text*, 271, 17.— 
cioMCiu the‘soaking (of rushes for) mats.'—P. 118 caxtaec in form unlike a Coptic word. Possibly a 
distortion of which In Zoega's passage it translates {PO. 65, 100), It recurs in EM. 1114.— 

P. 119: I find ’^ciiTC in S only; Pa viii 3 (Poyrtm) apparently on error.—P. 120 pcnTC=‘Uy foundatirin,* 
not ‘make double.'—P. 121 cu»n ; not ‘rebel,* but ‘kohl stick.* Kircher, meuesding nuirid tot,mirwtd (as 
Kabts and Labib hsro roaliised), has misled Mbller and Sethe (U»ltt, Aar^r. 1916, 113^ Its relation to 
cu>n 'eyelid' and emn ‘dip' remains to be ascertained.—emne ; all I'eynm’s instanoes should, as more 
critical editions show, be cone.—canc (A); misread (or 7miswritten) for cAnic (*Air(r),—P. 122 cipa = 7 
o-fipA—P. 123 copM ‘lees ’ of wine Ac., not * leaven.’—capm ? - aapiw (<ra/Mw), a bird of some sort. (Bsciai 
ia just wrong in identifying this with which, in the preceding line, ia translated *hig duck.' For the 
same Arabic baft Kircher 169 gives Kvicvot.y —capic ; cf, aefut. —P. 125 cut ‘diuig’; I think this is to be 
read n-cenv (tho asp hides in the sand, nr even in ‘the ground'). The Bill article ne- would be out of 
place with cht *.—caTHonr (tie in three chief MSS.); cf. Lav. iv 7, where canccHT tnuihlates this saioo 
(Ireek. One snapecta some deep-wated miaroadiug. Kx. xxxi II, xxxv 15 09)niiggeat ccjwnjtoTT, Kccli, 
xUx. 1 *> T/ca.nMOirT.—P. 127 c^fiaig ; sundy at best l»ut a var. of cotai.—P. 128 crave ; some MSS, 
of Is. Iv 12 support this, others have raarc ; which ia right ?—P. 129 pMucoorn yv^ptfios ; ‘acquaintance,* 
uot 'kinatiuiti.'—P. 130 ca^ ‘breasts'; non-existent; read canuf, for it tnuuilates rpo^iwr (Cod. Graea 
Paris. 1506, 445b).—P. 131 cou)C pi.; not found. Pa ciii Budge (culUtol) and Wcasely have ciuiqc.— 
cu>^T; n. 13 ia mbleading, for only Tn. 509 liaa ^or^r.—P. 133 ca;6cT pi. | fn»m l)eiit. xx 8); non- 
cxisteut; result of wrong divisiun.— c6hoti presumably a misprint; Peyrou*» c^ori in upheld by Lagarde 
and Cod. Vatic.—cige ; there seems to roo to bo but oue word iuvnlvod here, meaning (1) ‘depart, remove 
oneself,* (2) ‘be removed' (from one’s senses, «^irrdv«u).—P. 134 cj6eA{Li (Peyrnn, from Zoega, 7 from 
Tula); non-existent; MS, liaa :6cAfei —;6cAni ‘navel.*—P. 135 jua neagpe ia B not A, which is Ma 
juncagpe.—cgOTiupT ; B ^ualiL always egovopr.—P. 136 ujioxii ‘held together'; this moaning not 
found; in Sap. i 7 read (with Lagarde) igiijn, in Ac. Jfart. I 49 read tgiuxr. \V. E. CauM. 

(To be continued) 

Egyptian eelf~taught (Arabic). By Major R. A. Makbiott, D.S.0. Fifth edition, with supplomeotary 
vocabuWios, by Neoib Hindis. London; Marlborough and Co., 1921. Cr. Sva. 90 pp., red doth 4i., 
wrap|ier 3a 

A guide to the language with vocabularies, oouversations, coins, weights and measures; etc. The words 
are printed in European ebamoters, neglecting the finer distinctions of the Arabic consonants. The mles 
are given in a simple form. The book ia not without errors in detail, os in the account of mi*k (=n«(i- 
kHKa~thaj/) in Uie prefatory note, the frequent omiaaion of the mark over long voweU, and conbision of 
k and q —errors which it is sad to see in a Ituok which has reached ita fifth edition. It ia well pianiMd for 
self-teaching, and he who has mastered it will have a vety useful command of the “vulgar” tongue. 

F. ll. a. 

* It is true that in 5Qch. i 7 pa^or. i.c. S poK^OT, is written paxoT. 

* A atnuige miaanderstanding of Peyroo's is Aarno. p* 83. This in Paris 44, 56 b is equated with tsiknoji, ix. 
ci^Kvot,' a white bird,* which shows ths Coptic to be oT^aAMT n'.a.Aa'mc. 

■ For ccHT as • ground ’ ttKOTK j^mecHT, epepavq ginccHT etc. 
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TWENTY-FBT. YE VES OF PAPYROEOGY' 

nv Pkokebsor a. S. flUXT, [). Lit-r., R B. A* 

Iti the euurBfi of tlje present yeiir the Graeto-Roman Branch oi' tli* E^ypt hlxplo- 
mtiou Society reiiches the twenty-fiftii anniveraaiy of its foundation; and it was thought 
tliat this would he tt fitting occasion for taking stock of onr gituntion and for a review 
of what the Brauch has encceeded in accotnpliiihiii^ during thia firat q^narter century of 
its exilfitence. Such a review miuat, I feaPj involve a cuii£ideruble ose of the first person, 
and the reader ia therefore begged to bear in uiind that for atieli Tueusaro of snecosB 
as has attended the efibrts of Professor GatximLij and mysedf, the Society and its snV 
scrlbere, who have enahied our work to be carried on, are primarily responsible. We 
have been iheir instnunents, and to them belongs an iunplo share of the credit lif what 
ima been achieved. 

It may be worth while to recall the circuiniotanece which led np to the founrlntion 
of the (Tj-aeco-Roman Britnch, Tn the winter of 1895 — the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
03 it then was, undertook a aoijill expedition in which Dr. HooAjmr, Dr. {-rEitNFiii.L and 
I aiysdf took part, for the djMcovery of (.rreek papyri in Egypt. Tliat venture marked 
an epoch, hecauge it was the first expedition definitely organieed far the acquisition of 
ptipyri, whicji dniing tlie preceding jeara had been coming in increaiiing mimbers to 
the mnseuma of Europe, hut only as the result of the unskilled w'orkp souictinieg nuthori- 
iied bnt more often illicit, of natives, whose castud nietliods entailed the ilestruction of 
much valuable evidence. Professor Exthijs had Indeed by a happy chance diticovercd 
the papyri known by his name in the mum my cartonnages of Gurob; but of the con- 
ditioES of the discovery of papyri in town sites practically nothing was knoum before 
our first exeavatiuu. AVe had to learn thorn for onraelvns by experience. 

The ground chmien tor this initial ospcrimimt was the Fnyhm, which had recently 
cotne in for a good deal of attention from native diggere, and was known to have 
prodneed large qnaiiCities of Greek papyri; moreover^ that diiUrict appeared to olfer the 
boflt chance of a Ptolemaic ceraentery like I^rte’s at Qnrob. The rcanltB, thoagh en¬ 
couraging, were by no means spectacular^ A couple of town siteji in the nartli east 
comer of the FoyfLin, Karanis and BAcchias, were identified, and a fair number of 
papyri obtained which were exhibited in Loudon and sithseqneatly mcladed in our 
pablicatjon Tbicar. "We had, howeverj. acquired useful experiertce which was tu 

stand tis in good stead later on, iiud the oubcome appeared eufficiciit tu jastlty a fresh 
attempL Accordingly in the following year 1896—7 when a concessio’i) waa obtained 
for the iinportRnt, hot quite untried, site of Behuesa or tlxyrhyiichTiB, arrangCineiiCs 
•’ A U>fFtnTr glvcD Fffr the Rwiij+y on Feb, lOii. 

-tnura. ^if Arrh. ¥ii( lU 
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were made that Professor Pktkie, who was then working for the Fnnd, should fnvcsU- 
pte the ancient Egyptian cemcterv*, and that Dr. Okeoteix and I should dig for papyri 
in the very extensive mounds of the ancient city. Professor Pktiiie soon found that the 
site was wortUess for his purposes and proceeded elsewhere, and Giiexkell and I, 
after some unfruitful work in the necropolis, settled down on the town mounds, fortu¬ 
nately begiiming on one of the most productive of Uicm. In the course of the first two 
or three days we had found the « 0 H^alled “Logia,’» and a leaf from a third-centnrv* 
copy of St Matthew's (xospel; and by the end of three months we had secured twenty- 
five large packing cases of papyri, some of which are still unopened. Our rough estimate 
ot the spoU KM about 300 literary pieces aud 2000 documents, Bgures which were 
certainly not exaggerated. 

On the success ol that memorable season, which far surpassed nil anticipations, 
the xraep-Roman Branch was founded. In tlie following July the *<I.ogia" or “sSayinga 
of Jpus" were published with a leaflet announcing the establishment of the new Branch 

and inviting subscripUons. The «Logia,» of which several impressions were quickly ex¬ 
hausted, proved A splendid advertisement, and under the fostering care of the honorary 
secretary, e to Mr. J. S. Cotto.n, the Branch was soon safely launched with satis- 
bictory support both from institutions and individuals, a few ol whom had sufficient 
faith, or sulBcicnt prevision (whichever it was they have certainly had no cause to 

regret it), to b^ome life members. Twelve months later the first Dxyrbynchus volume 
was lu the hands of subscribers. 

“>» «™«o-Kon,»n Bmuch, it was from the first 
a further explorations should proceed pan pa«« with the publication of the 
papyn already secur^, and accordingly during U.o u«t ten yca« GttnarELi. and 1 
Kg^ly a^nt ^o winter months excarating in Kgypt In 1898 we were back again 
Ind^H Oiyrhynchua such a large collection of the Komau 

Whtfc r Ptolemaic papyri, for 

. ch the likeliest pUce aecmed to be a Kayiini ccmeleiy which might produce m'ummy- 

1 ’7t T whole province, examining the sites 

1 * rt '®®®® ®^“«1 “ ro,c:u; the rest, inclnding 

Ptolemaic documents from mommied crocodiles which were discovered in the south still 
await pubhcation In 1902 having, as it seemed, sufficiently investigated this d srtc 
we migrated to el «lbeh in die Nile vaUoy, where we had ascertained Ui.t . fi„7of 
Pto^i^ic papyrus e.rtonnage had been Utely made by natives. There we spent porrious 

Poiicri 771’ llT u» Part I of the ff.'ie/i 

eerv I’ « .1 ^1 i*^ t-uncluBiou, we retumod to the site of Oxyrhynchus which 

Aplrelirboth Ear ”“"*‘“®1 untouched since our dopsrturo in 1897. 

111,1 European “J -ative papyrus - seokem had assumed our original 

^^lauons Uie^ have been more exhaustive Ui.n a matter of fret ley TT 

had boir7tn° t/ ' 7" ^ *’**°''’ reappearance on the scene that local diggers 
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Work &t. 1 ^x > rh \iichuK waa ooHrinueid Ibr fiv^ luor? und wiRi Tnark&d 

BHiicfiss- Tlitt 3'^o]d LD tliese later ytmrs nevep i^tiito: (M'pialleti the aatOTiialiing 

fluw nf the on^inal fledBOti^ but very luLr^a (]d:flntUTOS ol p^ipyri rv'cre obtained, iaclndln^ 
Til the laat two wintera yotne rich pockota of literary reinaifis wliicli Lave ^applied the 
iiioiit voJiiablG texts m otir Bubsefjiient publicatioTTM, Evsn when we finaJly left the site 
it. wtijj evident that there was arill a good deal to he femndj au Italian expedition liaa 
in faot aincG found ttoiue of it, and the natives, who are now busily cTcorin^ the site 
for agricBitnral purposes, eontmne to obtain more, which cventuniiy' eonicB into the 
niarket^ But the Tretiim in papyri for the outlay on tlm oxcavatiojis Iind beconie in- 
vreaMiTig'Iy sniEdler during our linal aeason. 

In 1907 Dr. GrctiXFELL^s health tempornrily broke down, and 1 was atibsequently 
too inncli occupied with editorial duties to be able to ccntlnne tho annaal visits to Egjqit- 
The task of further exploration was therefore entrusted to Mr. Jenixsox^ working the first 
year (1909 1910) wltli Dr, BiACK3tA.Pf and in tlie three following seasons by himself. 

Some n&cfnl additions to our etock of PtoJemaic cartonnage were obtained from the 
ciemeterles of Eeracleopolis and Aphroditopolis, and a fair quantity of papyri, both literary 
ami dociimeutary, fratu the tov^ui mounds of Antinoo. Since 1913 excavations havo not 
been rceumod, A vast mass of material bad been acquired, and in the absence of a 
ripeciallj aJ±ractive site for further oporatiouB, with their greatly culionced costlineaB owing 
to the rise in rates of wage,® in Egjpb has seemed adrisoible, for a time at anv ratc^ 
to concentrate on the task of pciblication. 

Such, in brief, is the record of the Branch’d field work- As 1 have said, it fell to 
UB to lead the way, and in tbia instance the pioneers were rewarded by an unequalled 
harvest, f’reuch, German nud Italiau explorcre were soon induced by our good fortune 
to take a Land and to imitate our methods: but though they Lave niado valuable dlfi- 
coveries, they Lave never quite succeeded, I think, in rivalling onr results either in 
quantity or quality. Wc had the advantage of being tii^t in tlie field and the good luck 
to hit on betiuie? and to retain the site of Cbcyrbynchns, which besides producing a 
multitude of cfficiul ducumenty, has proved by far the most fertile source of literary 
remains which biLH come to light in DgypL 

To turn now tu onr publications. The first Graeco-Kamon memoir, namely, Oo^- 
rh^tichitx If was issued in 1S93^ aud since that there have been seventeen more meiueirB 
including two double volumes, I and yfeifiiKw /, the latter being issued in eum- 

binatiou with the University of tlalifornia to which those partiGuJar papyri belaogeil. In 
these volumea over 2600 texts have been published and described, comprising many 
literary pieces of importance. Let me briefly recall some of tLese. In the theologicui 
section tliere were the twa series of the Sayings of Jesus, which, 1 suppose, have excited 
more general iutoreat and given rise to more protracted dlscnesion than any other ludi' 
vidua] papyrus. Djbcubsiou is by no means over yot. Last year Uiere appeared IVIr* Kvkja'S 
Wnrrn'a new edition ndth an extensive commentary, for the Cambridge Press; more 
recently still Dr. ScrHuirAETf of Berlin hae made a fresh attempt at reconstruction of one 
of the more ntutihLted passages, and in a lectnrv given in Chtford and printed in tlie 
Ej.'^pontor for Febrnory, Dr. Babtlet has pruposK^d to refer liie Sayings to the so-called 
“Gospel of the Twelve" which be rcgardH as an early AlraandrifiTi, adaptation, fur local 
nse, of the more historic nnd canonical tradition. Evidently the problems raised by the 
discovery of the “Sayings" retain their interest. 


10— t 
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Another notable fra^ent from Oxyrhjnchus Is the well-preserved leaf from a lost 
gospel published in Part V, and relating an encounter between our Lord and a duel 
priest in the Temple at Jemsalera. With regard to the value of that fragment, die pre¬ 
valent opinion seems to be diat the credibility of the author's reinarkablj circumstantial 
details concerning the temple and its ceremonial was rather underestimated in onr ediuon. 
and one critic has even maintained that the fragment is here a better andiorily dian 
iSt. Matthew. To OxyrhvTichus again we owe the earliest existing evidence for the text 
of both the Scptuagint and New Testament. The oldest Biblical papyrus so far discovered 
is probably some fragments of the book of Geneais in vol. HI, which are to \w placed 
in the earlier decades of the third century, if indeed they do not go back to the second. 
To the third century too belong fragments of St. Matthew’s and St. .John's Gospels, ami 
of several of the Epistles. A long piece of the Epistle to the Hebrews of a somewliat 
later date (about the middle of the fourth century) is especially useful, because the Coilex 
V aticanus, with which the papyrus was apparently in close agreement, is here defective. 
Of non-canonical literature I may note remains of two new versions of the book of 
Tobit, and a small leaf, only just published, from the Didaeht, older this by some eight 
centuries than the single manuscript hitherto known of that treatise. The Oxyrhjnchus 
coUection, further, has brought several fragments in the original Greek of Christian 
books extant m translations, affording instmetive tests of the translator's accuracy. Such 
are pieeea of the Apocahjp^ of Detruck, previously preserved only in Syriac, of the 

*‘^tant in Latin, and of th^ conclusion of the 
Sheph^ of Hernia,, which was exUnt in I^tin and Ethiopic; in this last instance a 
frapnent of the lost original from OxvThynchus combines with another in the Amherst 
collection to convict anew Uie notorious dealer, Simonides, of forgery. The most recent 
example of this cla^ of literature is perhaps also the most valuable, a fragment of tlie 
f.reck onginal of the Apologp of ArUtides, «lited in Part XV, which supplies a cmcinl 
test of the nval versions of that important work and marks a new phase in its textual 

Oue or iwo notable litnrpical texU aUo call for mention. A third centurr frapuent 
of a (^natian h^i, w.ih the nniaica] notation, latelj- pnbliohed in Part prorid®. 
what ,8 mnch (he oldest specimen of chnrch music. Apart from its intrinsic interest 
t^s affords a stnk.ng indication of the adcaneed stage of development of tile Church 

fronorn'T'r,”* period. Another paprnis concerning the local Church and. 

ugh not literary, of special interest to the lilutgiologist, is the sixth centurv calendar 
of chief se^ices ,n a uumW of Oxyrhynchite churches. ThU is much Uie oldest 

vulnable information concerning the various festivals. 

rlivnlhiif h r"’"" discovories. From Oxv- 

of S^nMeT Th”) ‘l to dramatic literature, the 

1 FurioM “■* '“‘1“ occupied by 

^main f .k •" Of «reek drama is the extensive 

tvmams ot the ffyp.,,.,/. „f Euripides, from which the plot of the tragedv can Tn "a « 
measure bo reconstructed .nnd whlel. >n targe 

beoutr Subslantl.l ni. r i. ^ Jl'o)'’'*® “ome connected passages of considerable 
hubsuntial pieces of the l‘erit,iru«ien. and the tW«a- of Menander are verv 

nseful snpplements to the Cairo manuscript, and rank high among 2 ZZl 
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tFAfTua^nt^ of Tills most populjir Djf tho Greek. droTnatistaj, is'bu !ia.ai been &o t’artnji^tely 
rcatiaelLitBd during tlie period nndor review. In lyric poetry toOj tlie gnins are strikiiig^. 
GiyrhyncLiia Las actimlly prodnced six distinct papyri of Sappbo and four of Alnaens^ 
nnd allLougli they liij not eonUiiD many eonsecutive passages or a large number of 
period verses, they luivc greatly auginenled ilia remnants and cxtcTided onr knowledge 
of liifl style and vueaUuJary of tin? great Lesbian poets. Of Alcaeus indeed the surviving 
fragmeuts Lave been almost doubled in balk by recent diacoveriesj which have qIho. 
odi.led two new forms of Alquic stauan^ one^ as is dow aeen, imitntsd by floracej the 
other quite nnktioii ti, Anotlier less familiar early lyrist, Ibyeus of ELegimn, is probably 
crxempli^ed in the most recent vulnme by a conBecntiva piece containing over forty 
complete verses, timt is abrint four times the length of tlie longest fragment previously 
extant. But the greatest gainer has been Pindar, whose fragments now present an 
appearance very dirterent fintn that of twenty years ngro+ In Bjckok's J■be^ad Lyr/ci, 
Pmdar'a were represented by twelve verses. They can noiv mnster nearly 

3110 oouipleta and many more broken lines. Of bis Pfjrih^tieut and UttU^ntinbs too, 
substantial pieces have been recovered, by which n real ingight into the poet's method 
In those clriBBcs of compositiuu ia now hrBt afforded. Nor baa Bacchylidos been left ont 
quite in the cold; nf him wv? Ljive found two papyri, one coVijritig a pagango already 
known from the British Tilnsenm inaiiiiBcript, atiotlier giving some iiupRrfect specimena 
of his Sk&Unj n class which ivaa not there represented, (dearly the great lyriats ?vere 
^ still in much deumnd in the Roman period at Oxyrhyuehus, and even sncli a minor 
light OB Cercidas of Megalopolis, a once shadowy tigiire who dianka to one i>f our 
[papyri bag now assnmed snbstanee and detinitioUj found bis readera. 

Another poet of the detadance for whom the Oracco'Rouian Branch may elaini to 
have done much is a person of far greater literary eiDinonce tlian CerciLka, Calliiuachua. 
His Hurrivirg remains were of cotirae already conBidonible, bat the ornate forfiiality 
of the IJtffftJts and flie restricted coinpaaa of tlic Epiijrfiia^ hanily permitted a just 
estimate of his poetic quality, and still less was this revealed in the long Bories of dia- 
connected fragmonts which are i'or tlio moat part gramniariaW citations in liluatratioij 
of A rpirt" wnrii or phrase. With tJic ret^overy of couBiJerable portion a of tlie AiHht and 
now folioired iti die rt'cenliy published vohinpe by fragments of a practically 
uuknsjwm poem, the lVc^ory of SmibitfS, the material at the critic's diapogal hag become 
more adesjnnte, and the facile ingennity uud polislied skill of the poet, ag well as hid 
limitations, can be batter appreciated. One of tbe nxyriiynehuB papyri fortunately 
includes a aubstmitial part of w^hat was probably the tuna I celebrated in tbe wdicic of 
("’allimachua's w'ritiuga, the lovo gtery of AcuutiiUi and t-ydippe. Ttie grounds of its 
fhmo can now bo discerned. 

In proac, acquisitions of the highesL rank happen to have been Bcarcer. First in 
importimce, no doubt, stand the lengthy historical fragnicnts which fur want of agreement 
on n more precise name nra comtuouiy known as ihoae of the (Ixyrhynchtis historiaui 
or ag die ffetlenicu Oartf^'-hpu-Tii/i^ and deal with tlie events of the years 3^6—395 B. fb 
fJn the question of tlm identity of the w'ritor much discussion lioa not yet produced 
any Urge eeneeitEUS of cpinioiit though latterly evidence baa been aocumnlating iu favour 
of Epboma* II', ns 1 myself now bave littk doubt, Ephorus was the nntlior, then we 
have obtained for the drat time on adequate specimen of the work of a writer ivho 
ranks high in tbe list of Greek historinus. Tu any case, whether EpiioruB or not, the 
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dii>C0V(>rv mafcts mnierruf uunlrihnticiits to tlie Iiistory of (iroetw nt [lii« liciriiming of 
the fourth century (5. (!., mid llic clia[itci- on the unnstitution of iloeotin is panirnlnrlv 
iMojiiinating'. .\roreaver this untlior is tnnr seen to lie one of the chief eonruee of Diodorus' 
und the fragments thus enable us to (liscero Loic that conipilor, npon ivliom our knoir- 
Mge of the events of the third juid fourth oenturiBS n, C. so largely rteiiends, used 
his anthortties. In the departmeut of pliiloaophy some fairly snbetantinl fraijnionts of 
^tiphon Sophistes, besides adiiing to tho retnains of early (Ireek prose, tliruii n Helromr 
ight on the outlook of one of the older sophists, ivhosB tcsolimg proves to have he™ 
tnnub more unorthodox tlian had lieen supposed. In orutnry, some non frnementa of 
Lysias nre of siifjbment coiiipaas to convey an idea of the drift of three of hia lost 
speeches. A life of Eraipides by SiityruB provides n double surprise in being not only 

T!i , Z'’™ hut 0 diaionie in vrliicb one at least iperhaps inoro'l 

of the intorlocufere is a woinan. That a representative of the female sex should take 
part in a discussion of the career and eharacter of the reputed misogynist seems appropriate 
onough and perhaps it is no, unduly fanciM to see a specitd sitmificauce in L Lie 
under ivh.cL she is mtraduced, Enkloia, or Fair Fame. At any rate, this find provides 
a neiv chapter m the history of biograpliical composition.' 

There are many shorter pieces of which some mention might well be made; for 
example, a valnablo fragment of AristoxcDus, the chief ancient Unthoritv on tnetre- or 
the precious scrap of a list of Olympic vicWi^, which fixes several doubtful dnte^ in 

important evidence on the 

wi r,le of Heraelidcs Lsmbus' epitome of Ilormippos, 

hlL,^? “ “f "tl'er biegraphera; or 

the ^tractive apemmons, mclnded m the latest volume, of the work of early lexicogruphers ■ 

or die papyrus containing, apparently, acting copies of a farce and mime, which provided 

“"’1“'“ “ «'t‘‘aU.v performed to a popttlar atidionce hi Uio 

rndL'ml"'^’ T- “ Jill-'™*:""'' of <ho iviile range of the discoveries 

nontedge. And let ns not forget to take credit for die one outstanding Lrary find 
in Labn, an epitome of some of tlin lost books of Uvy. Another fraLenl of e lort 

the Livv t 7- *’ rt * “ 7 entmral interasl thut. 

t c L„y ,s „t importance to the Jorist. This is s leaf from an index to the I'odex of 

tu uiG iiTBt edition Issued five years hefure. ^ 

Of extnm tLero iiro of conjee many noteworthy rcpreanntativr^ Jn otir 
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the piipyH h^vB proved over and OTcr a^iaiiir no one maiiii£cript or liLiss of maniiacriptaj, 
whether t>r Biblica], holds nny monopoly of the tmth^ and the prudent critic 

will not neglect tho testimony of witnefiaea toinmonlj reckoned inferiori Owinp to its 
very early date, again} this TTibeh papyma of the ^Ailo'j'dooy has an 

important btsiiriiig on the disputed authorship of the treatisej nnil sliowg thnt whether 
by Aristotle or Anaximincs or someone eba^ it must aL any rate have been uompOsed 
not later timn the fourth century li. C» Other striking cases where currant views ati 
to ilate of anthor^hip hove had to he revised in the Jigbt of the new evidence, are those 
of the roimmce ■writers Chariton and AcLiiles Tatius. It is now aseenained from papyri 
from liiE Fayilm and Osyrbynchus thiiL Chariton wrote not later than the beguming 
of the third century and Achilles Tatiue not liter than the beginning of the fenrth. A 
recent critic had ventured to bring Achilles Tati ns down a couple of oenturios lator 
thaa that These chronological modiheationa of course nffect profoundly the history of 
the developraent of Greek Romance. 

In unnue?i;:ioii with papyrus datings, I may briefly refer to the many cgntribations 
made by our publientionB, which include numerous plates of Bpecialjy selected flicstimilcs, 
to the science of [fakcography. For the chronology of Kterary bands in pnriiculnr, 
where what is most needed is the multiplication of fixed polnte, of examples dated 
precisely or witliin narrow limits, our collcctiuua have been decidedly productive. It 
would perhaps hardly bo too much to claim that, in so far as the views expressed in 
that standard authority, Sir Feedeeic KExroir^a Palaeoffnij^h^ of Gve^k Pfiptp-t\ now 
need q^imliflcation or revision, it is largely in consequence of the operatioiia of the 
Graeco-Boman Brancln 

So Far I have been speaking otdy of literary papyri; tliere remain the non-literary, 
which tmeupy a large space in onr publications. These docimieuta extend from tlie he- 
ginning of the tliird century B. to the eighth A. Ih, and illustrate wltli a snrprising 
completeness the various activities of offlclul and private iLTo. The Society's volumes 
contain not only the lengthiest aeries of sneb texts, hut, It may fairly lie umintained, on 
the whole the mast ini[!orLiinL For instoaco, In \VilckEiV and lliTTi’US's Btaudai^ selection 
of representative texts, flpproximately one quarter of the wliok la taken from Dtir pnhli- 
catioiifl. Or again, in a recent article in which all the known examples of the edicts 
issued by tlie Roiuau prefects of Egypt were cuficctcdj it waa noticc^iLde tliat over one 
half of them had been discovered, and edited by ourselves. Practically overy monograph 
in which the papyrus evidence js utilized, tells n similar talc; tho Gracco-Homan memuira 
will mostly ht: found latilking huge in the list of autlmrities. It is, moreover, gratilying 
to know that the metboil of publication which vrp have fronj the outset adopted for 
tliBfle documents, with a readable text, tranfilatious and concise camuicntariea, has met 
with general approval, and indeed, to a considerable extent, with that siucerest form of 
thittery, imitation. 

As is well known, our papyri when published are j>eriodienlly ilistnbutrd among 
various museums and libraries. The anthoritieB of the British Muxeiim have been good 
enough to organize, in connexion with this tweuty'fifih anniversary, a special exhibition 
of the papyri which have been acquired by preseiitatlon from the Egypt Exploration 
Society. The exhibition will njiuain open through the summer, so that anyone who is 
interested may have an opportunity of seeing the scope atid v:iltie of the accessions, 
oxpecially the literary accessTonSj. to the national collection na a result of our work. And 
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let it not be ibrf'otten that these speeiraciiB rflpreeem but a a mail portion of tlie total 
number clietribuied, and that the Boilleian Library, for inataaL*^, bus benefited almoBt 
to an equal extent. We liaTC, however, aimed at keeping aoees&ible either in London 
or Oxford the more important xmd difficult of the texte, those on which questloua of 
reading would be most likely to arise, Hence not a few of the more uotahle discovenea 
which have been uienrioued above will be found in the London exliibitiom 

’With regflj-d to die future, the qucijtion of furtlior excavations at present remains^, 
ae Las been anid, m abeyance. Our first duty U to pubh'eh what we have found, and 
die extravagant cost of pnnting now prevailing leaves no balance for freali field work, 
which moreover is itself a much more expensive bufliness than it wmj before the war, 
eo that a remunerative site wonld not be readily discoverable. However, we are not 
likely lor a good many years to come to Bufibr from kck of material. Dow many more 
volumori will be needed for the adequate publication of the Oxyrhynchua papyri ia not 
e^y to esfimatc, hut there may well he aa many more aa have been already issued. 
Neither can any confident prediction be given as to the relative value of wlmt has now 
been edited and wliat ia yet to come. It may tarn out that we have seen the liest of 
the literary pieces, but that many remain admits of no doabu Then, besides the Oxy- 
rhynchus collection, there Is a quantity of cartonnnge troin tbs Fayiim, el Hibeh, Abniis 
and Atnh, to be dealt wltli, as weh as dm pnpyri found by Mr JoiTNsox in the mounds 
ol Antinoe. The hope may therefore be indulgctl that the fil'tiedi anniversary of the birdi 
of the Graeco-Eomm, Branch, when it arrives, may find another long list of discoveries 
to be recorded, worthy to itaud beside those to which we can point today, 

, .P j ^ conceded that the Branch has alrejidy 

lustified its existence, nnd diat Its Hubacribera, whethor they are intorested in Biblical 
and Uhnstian etndicfl, m rhe Greek language and hteratuie, in the history and metilntious 
»1 Graoco-Eomau Egypt, or in the common Hfc of die people under Ptolemaic and Reiman 
rule, m short, wherever their special mlomta may he, have, to pul it in ihfc lowest 
temiSi seen n good refnm for their money» 

Like uthor Iftirnod Bocictica, .lars Las mavitsLIy been feeling the eSects uf the wiir. 
ILe continental support which we eujoyed Im notnrall, dwmdied! at home wo Lava 
lost Bome snhacrihera, uidtappily, hj death; and as avarrone knows, suhscript-ons offar 
one of the ansiesl of ecanomieo. These lossea are not hchiE made good so fast as cooid 
be Wished, and ^ess tho output of the coming fiva-and-ttventy jeate ie to fall ahort ot 
he last twantrdive, it is essemhil that tho gaps should be ailed. If the record of the 
Lraectellonnm Prat,eh may legidmately be regardad with a certain pride and satisfaction, 
wa may not uiir*aaonahl.v ash fiii- increased support for the ftiturc. 
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THE LlBR/UiY OF A GREEK OF OXYEHYNCHUS^ 

By Snc FKEUEUIC KEXVON, K. L\ B., D. Litt., F- B. A. 

Thti great work ot the Graeco-Roniau Branch of the Egypt Ex:ptoriitioii Society^ 
dqriog Un? twenty-five years ol' its esistencej has been the iliacovery and. puhLication of 
the Osyrhytichjis Papyri. It ts difficult at the present duy to realiiM; how epoch-making 
that work has been^ and how special is the character which it stlU posses:^. The great 
discoveries which preceded it had been tiio prod net j either of an isolated group of mummy 
cartoon ages, like the Petrie Papyri from Tell Gnrob, nr of a cliance diaeorery of a jar 
containing doentnenta, Uke those of the Scrape mn at Memphis, or of rolls found in a 
few tombs, like the flyperldes manuscripts of the middle of the ceuturyj, or the British 
Museum acqniaitians of 1&90. The OsyrbjTJchiis papyri belong to a different category* 
They are the fruit of a careful and Hcientific examiDation of the rubbish heaps sur* 
rounding one ot the more impoTtant towns of Graeco-EoinaTi: Egypt* Thci" are nut of 
a single period, nor do they form a homogeneocte group. They range in rlate from the 
first century before Christ to the seventh ceutury of our erat from the beginnings of 
Roman role to the Arah conquest They indtide Uteraiy tests, both Chriatinii and pagan, 
official and administrative Juenments, legal and commercial papers, pecuniary acgunuls 
and private letters. They covers in fact, the whole range oi liie. 

It is this characteristic, apart from tho intrinsic valne of many of the individiiAl 
texts, which givi?a them n special interest. They show na a aeetion, as it were, of ihe 
life, the tlioughtSj the intereabj and the occupations of a Graeco-Roniau provincial town. 
Thev have a human interest, over and above the contribution which they moke to our 
knowledge of Greek (and occasion ally of Homan) Hterature, of Romifn and Byzantine 
administrative methods, of law, of cconoinica,^ and of palaeography * From this point of 
view il IS worth while to keep them LHolaited irom the inassea oi papyri which have 
oeemed from other sources, and to study them ns a group hy thomBelves. 

T propose to take os my subject one aspect only of G^yrhynchan life, namely its 
mldlcctual character; to see what evidence die rubbish-heapa of the town give us ss to 
the means of mtellectual culture which a Greek inhabitant may have Imd at various 
periods* 1 do not say that it can be a complete picture. Not every book in Osyrhynchue 
need have found ita wav to the ruitbiah-heap. Books which we know to have been in 
existence elsewhere, at HermopoliSj, at Antinoopolis, at Apbroditopoiia, may eq^UfiJly have 
been known there, though we have no direct evidence of the fact. But the knowledge, 
BO far os it goes, is definite. We have at least a minimum level of Greek culture in an 
Egyptian provincial town; and though we cannot argue thence as to the level of 

* A b‘clurB piveq fo-t UH" itti Stliy iy:!'2* 

■rwirOi* ol Jiltrypt.^ thi ^' 
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schobirship at Alexandria, we are eotitled to apply our results to provincial Egypt in 
general, from the First Cataract to the Delta. And from no other town but Oxyrh^’iichus 
ia the evidence at all so fnll and so comprehensive. 

Another limitation of our knowle<lge must also be mentioiuMl by way of warning. 
The publication of the Oxyrhynchus papyri is very far from being completed. At Dx- 
fonl alone, we arc told, there are materials for at least as many more volumes as those 
which have already appeared: and when the Society abandoned the site, an Italian 
organisation similar to our own took it up, and has already produced some of the friiit 
of its gleanings. Hence it is possible, and indeed, 1 suppose, certain that fragments of 
Hter.*iTy works hitherto unrepresented will come to light. But the present generation 
cannot wait until the stream has ceased to How. Here, as in other fields of knowledge, 
it is useful from time to make provisional surveys of results, and to leave future years 
to correct and amplify our conclusions in the light of fuller evidence. It is only necessary 
to warn one's readers that the conclusions here offered ore provisional and make no 
claim to finality. 

The first step is to see what the bulk of our material amounts to. Omitting on 
tlio one hand all Homeric papyri, since the presence of Homer wherever the Greek 
language was spoken and at all periods is unquestionable, and on the other a few 
scraps which can only doubtfully be classed as literature, the total number of literary 
manuscripts represented is 390. Some of them are substantial rolls, such as those of 
Plato's Sifmpogium or the HeUenicn which we may now attribute with fair confidence 
to Ephorus; others are mere scraps containing a few mutilated lines; but all alike 
testify to the^ existence in Oxyrhynchus of manuscripts, once complete, containing the 
works represented by them. The merest scrap of an ode of Sappho is as complete evi¬ 
dence of a manuscript containing at least one of the books of her poems as if we had 
the entire roll. So that we already know of 390 literary manuscripts which were extant 
in Oxyrhynchus in the Graeco-Roman period. 

The next point is their distribution in time. Only six are assigned by the editors to 
the first century before Christ, t )f the rest, recognising that in many cases it is uncertain 
whether a papyrus belongs to the end of one century or the lieginning of tlie next,'and 
accepting in such cases, for the purpose of these provisional statistics, the earlier possible 
date, 38 are assigned to tlie first century, 113 to the second, 121 to the third, 51 to 
the fourth, 48 to the fifth, 12 to the sixth, and one to the seventh. 

Since Messrs Orexiixl and IIust reported, os long ago as 1907, that all the mounds 
containing first to fourth century papyri ha.l been examined, and even in the Byzantine 
mounds only those portions had been neglected which luid every appoarence of being 
unprofitable, we may fairly regard these hgures as representative, as to both the 
clmrnctcr of their contents and their chronological distribution. The first and most 
obvious conclusion from them is that we must regard the second and third centuries 
as the period during which Greek culture flourished most at Oxyrhynchas. It 
ia jierhaps notoworthy that the disturbed political condition of the Roman Empire 
in the third centurj* appears to have bad no injurious effect in this respect. The 
period of tlie evanescent emperors who followed Severus is hardly less productive 
of classical Greek papyri than that of Trajan, Hadrian and the Antouines, the 
golden iHiriod of the Empire. But the reign of Diocletian, which introduced so 
markeil a change in administration, and even in handwriting, must lie uken as the 
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buf^ndlufT of nn iige id which tJrcek (nilturc under went ;i iieriaii^ decline. Two c^iusea 
may hare cooperated to prodnea tbJs resrdL TLe economic coUapso, of which there is 
cvidetice In n wJioloanio dcprccjation of currency, to wliich no parallel can be adduced 
except in C-cntral and Eaatcrn Europe at the present Jay^ inuit have produced couditloDs 
highly unfavaurablo to‘education and literature. And die adoption of Christianity aa die 
ofticial religion at the end of the first quarter of tho fourth century introduced a new 
and dangerous competitor. The muitipUcation of boots of Christian literature was no 
longer exposed to Interruption by official intierl'orencCj and to the danger of wholeaaie 
destructions in times of actis'e peraecutionji us in the reigns of Decius and Diocletian, 
t.lonseqiicntly we shidl find^ wheu we analyse these figwrea niore closely, that a consi¬ 
derable proportion of tlie manuscripts of the fourth and fifth centimes contain works 
of Chrislian literature^ and that the decline of classical literature is even more raiirked 
than is shown by the redundou in tlie total numbei?. 

To this more detailed analyijis we may now proceed, with a view to seeing what 
books were current in. htxyrliyncbiia in succeasive periods, and to what extent works 
now lost were still extant. The caution must^ howerer, be repeated that our evidence 
liocs not give iis the whole truth. We have no complete librarieBj but only the debris 
nf ribraries. Works that wore commonly known may be expected to be reprtseiited 
there, and possibly some works of which only a few copica existed; but there may 
have been other works of which a few or single copies were posaesBcd by individuals 
which did not find their way bto the rubbiah-heiipB. These dry' suid dusty mounds 
preaer^'ed their fragmentary trcaanrea, while many precious rolls may have perished In 
the moUt strata underlying them, and possibly others m the damp auil of the cemetery. 

[f the email group of papyri assigned to the first century E. (!. be attached to 
those which are dated as certainly or possibly belonging to die first ceutury of oitr 
era, we have for this earliest period evidence of the currency at OxyrhynchuB of the 
following authors, in addition to Homer: Alcaeus, Alcmuu (probably), Baccliylidee ithe 
-S'co/bi), Ariatopliuncs tperhapa), Callimachus (the Aetta and .Sewiii rfcfort«), rieTUOsthenes 
(two MSS. of the Corona)^ Euripides {Qresie.t and Fhoenti«ae\ Hesiod (H orks and 
fMys), the Epistles attributed to Hippacratea, Gome lyrics plauaibly assigned to 
Ibycus, Isocrates iJIepi and Trapnifticiit^)^ Menander ( flaomtffOfAiiTj), FiniLir 

ilJa^^tiyeta and b*iBidea a Pneiin of uncertain nuthorahtp), Sophron 

Theocritus, Thucydides (no less than live manuscripts), and Xenophon (HAknicfi. 
(JtcGnfjiTiictis and AiemoraitfiVi); together with three nnknown C4jmedlei, * collection of 
epigrams, dirce historical w'orks, llirce books of lyTics, one of philosophy, two tragedTCE, 
3 work on mythology and a commentaTy ui uncertain charactert It will bo ob 0 cr\ed 
that no iesa than 27 of these maimficripta, out of a total of 44, contained works which 
have not otherwise come down to us. Poetry shows a tnarked prcdotniuonce ovor pmse, 


and lyrics over other forms id poetry 5 and w'hilc Aeschylus and Sophocles are notable 
absentees from the poets, lleroJutuE, Plato, Aristotle, and all the orntora except DemostheiieB 
and Isocrates make more formidable gaps in the list ui prose anthors- 

For the Bccond contufy the list is much longer. The anthcira that can bo identified 
iiiclnde Aeschines (two JtiriS. of the In fHedphontem) and his namesnke, Aeschines 
SucratieuBj, Alcaeus (four ApolloniUB Ehoclius (d i, AnitUs, Archilochus, Anatotlo 

JZeoTeffrrii!^;), Babrios, Tlacchylides a fragment of one of the odes in the 

great Britiab Mnsenm papyrus), f’erddas Chariton {Chtnettf ^>,<1 Callirluje)^ 




rmtintiE i DemosJumcB (die author Ust represented of lUJ, lylil: h*-y 

iLSS, ol” the Du Coromi, one containing tise Ohjathhcs, Plu'Npplcs and Da P«cfl, ^ua 
of the TJe Pace by iteelf — bo far as we tnow — ^ one of tltc Ih Fahn Lrnniwu*i. 
^ec oi the /n Timocraf^m, two of the Cantm BatoUm, one of the firat speoeb 
/« ^r«(o^ei/ortem, one of ihe JItfOGtpia, and one of an anonymona life of the orator) 
Lplionia (if the Ffdlt<^nea Oji^^rh^iich\ one of the most important of the whole collection 
may be aisBigned to himhEiiripidea Eitctra and/%»*>Tlnllanicus fAthndMy 

Heradides Lembus, Herod.tna |4 MSS.), Heaiod and ’Ilolai), HippocrateJ 

laaens (perhaps,i, Lwmratea Alenonder (Colar and a eallectiao 

of argnmente;, P^crateiJ [fladrian ond AuUmmy Pii^dar ^one of the A>mfrhi, nne of 
and one or two of Pacaw^ i, Pkto {Eath^dtm^i and Lrjiis, two of the f?ormV,i 
one of the two of the Pha.d,, one of the Phn.d,.., one of the PolUku. twj 

of the Repuhht one of^e S.ppbo ; Sat) lAf, of Eurlpld.,^ Sophocle. 

; and the siityrio drama Ichn.ntae\ TbeooritUB, TbuoydideB 

. a commentary), and Xenophon and Btikuka). The woPka of 

whieh the author bmp not been identified inclade one of biography, nine comedies, thren 
hexammor poeme, eix whkh appear to lie hktoTj. three hooka uf lyrics, a mime, four 
workn of nraton^, three of pliibsophy, a satyric drama and a iraged^t 

Oat of this total of lU mannscrlpts, 6y am of work^ proviooMy^ anknoi™, besldea 
H > f ^ those that have long boon with im 

represented and tlic lost Butl.ors .ndade poets so famona as Sappho, Aiouons and 
Moaander. Imp^fo^t as the oolloctlon is as tho satbodimeat of literatoT Ta 

«hole, ,t IS s^htaoni to shosr that the Oavrlijtochan Greek of tho period of the 
jintomnes was in a position to ho tairly soqiiairitej with his aatiom] taitm Aeaehvlns 
no doubt too difllL-alt to be evor popniar) and Aristophanes i'perhaps too local in' liia 
hnmoui) are tho most miportant names missing from the list, while Aristotle eawiot be 

r„s sr- ““ 

.,».4Srrs^Lr 

version, aad the famous first fragment of the Savings of i si w ■ 

.—.,», „ 53 - r5St:5 5r 

Ihe <ipnt}jjia m particular has u very eartv Imik -.Tsd i ei i uru ceaniry. 

.™o .f fc ^ ■; r.s 

bf noticed. &te In codex fomi whi^k « ueou gireti. Huth, it shonM 

literature, at s time ^-Itou ^"Hed™ not b T 

diaraeteristic of cheap and perhaps private eopies! 

In the third centum^ ihoimii the total n.smlvsvv. 
elasaieal Greek literature at flsvrbvnchiis bpirius to i t laereases, the record of 

lie. of an,Lore widi that ibr\hr 

/.jaiionv and /a CVrripA„at™j, An,llnI,7frLr'‘‘’"-T 
'■iwoMSS.!, Apollonius Rhodius f31 some seUi- 

Aris.o.enns (one MS. eerlainlv a^I IVant TwoT 'ifif 

lernaps iwoj, < rdlinmchim Cboerilui, 
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DjiUiOfitlieiiefi (thn’<3 of tliK Dv Cuiona^ tiiro of LLe /a, Arimt^crtiietnj one of die I ft 
MeidifFn^ imd one of llie In Tust»cratf:m\^ Euclid^ Euripides (jlnii'ir'OH(«cAe, iferu&a, 
und /'Aww^a^Jy Herodotiis TTeaiod (one of the Th^ipnin and two of die 
Ctiialotjucst)^ n epeceh for Lyeopliroo which may be hy Hyporidea, JnlJns Africanoa 
(JttoroOf Taocrates Ljeifia {Contra Hippotherbetti nnd at least three 

other speeches}, ALenander olax, and perhaps another), Philo, perhaps 

one MS. of Ptndar* Plalo iLaves^ Phmdrut^ Protagoras^ and two of the Tit}iHhlit\ Sappho 
(three certain and one douhtliil), Sophocles (E'/«c;ro)|, Thcophmstiis {Chavact^rs)^ 
Thucydides (nj, Xeuophun \ Atifiha/f{^ and three of the fJyiro/Kiecfio), The worky of un¬ 
known nuthership include an antholo^, two works of astrology {yne prose uud une 
verse), five comedies, six iicxameter poenae, apparently epics, one hook of epigrama, 
seven which appear to Ih' lii&torice, one work of Uternry criticism, two volumes of 
IjncSi ono wt>rk of magic in Terse), one of ntediciiLe, fooi' unidentified uraliDus, tiuc 
panegyrical poem, five works of philosophy, one of rhetoric, lour which appear to be 
romances, and two tragedies. The proportion of known w^orhs^ to unknown in tiiia 
century works ont at 40 to 63, but of thotie which are unknown a much s mall er 
proportion can be assigned to their audiors than was the case in the second century. 

Besides these remains of classical Greek hteratore, there are three Latin w'orks 
(oue copy of Livy', book I, one a previously unknown Epitome of Livy, and a para¬ 
phrase of some lines of V^irgil), and fifteen w^orks of Biblical or CJirietian literature. 
The latter include two lliSS. of Geneak, two of Es.odii£, une of Tobit, one of 
St. Matthew, three of St- John, one of St. Paurs Epistle to tlie Konuicy, oue nf tlie 
Epistle of Sk James, one tif die Apocalypse^ one of the tSagiags oj Jirsuw, one 
apoctyphal Gospel, :md one of nernias. 

As compared with the second century, the nnmher of identifiable authors is less, 
hrst the same names are corispicuoiis: Uemostheues, Blato, TJiiicydides, Euripides, 
Apollonlua Rliuillus, witii >Sn]ipha and Yleuaiider noticeable among the lost writers of 
gTfiater note. Aeschines, Hesiod, Uerudotus and Xenophon are fairly represented, much 
'da before. The malii features to notice are the increase iu the nnidentifiable authors, 
some of whom niay be suspected to he of minor, and perhaps only of local, importance, 
and the marked hmreaso in Christian Hterattira. Although Christianity was still an nn- 
authorEjsed religion, and though this ccotuiy' hicluJes the persecutions of t^ccius and 
DiocletiaUj It is evident that Et had adherenbi at llsyrhynchns, who possessed some at 
tcjLst of Llic sacred booka of their Ihith. 

With the fonrth century we find a great change. Of the bl mauuscripts represented 
among our rubbiah-heaps, only twelve contain works of flreek classical hterature. 
Throe are Latin, and as many as 36 are (.^hrietian (including under that heading the 
Heptuagint Did TeHtamenth Tiio classical authors who survive in this debacle are 
Achilles Taiiua (tlic ramauce of Clitaphon and Lcuci/i/oi), CallimachiiB (dfrirt and 
Demosthenes (Dit Pace), an opitoitie of Herodotus, Hesiod ((Sfeurim), I&ocratea [Ad 
rpmofilrumj and a rob containing the Pancgyriciis nnd iYice)^ Menander {^Epltrcjfantcs)^ 
Sophocles and three MSS- of Thucydides. Of tliese only three, tho Callimachus 

and Menander, nrti of works that have not come flown to ua intact, and the unidentified 
works, which figure so largely in the second and third centuries, cease oltogethcr. 
The popularity of Thuev’dides reumiiia marked, Demosthenes, Isocrates, and Sophodea 
are fqireseuted, but Plato mid Euripides have disappeared altogether. 
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The LnUii wftrks are the JeJieirf, Sail list's CntiUtif^ anil an nrik nowiv pLiluyopiiical 
treatise. The interest m Latio literature, liiereiere^ xeTnarnF practicaUj negligtbli). 

The (J^hristian literature raufes ever the (Mmonicai books of both Testaments, hut 
abo ineJades several iLDcauoiiical works, and some epecimens of the e-arly Christiun 
writers. TIjo f.iJd Testameut Is represented by one Septiiagint and one Old Latin copv 
of GrenesLe, two manuscripts of Levitjena, one of Joshua, and four of tbs rsabii^; tilts 
New Testament by three ninnmseripts of St Jabn's (Jo&pel, one of the Acts, one each 
of Romans, 1st Cnriuthians, Phillppians, 1st ami ^?nd Tbassaloulans, iwa of llebrewfl, 
one each of the Epistle of St. Jam os, the First Epistle of St. Peter, aad the First Epbtle 
of St. John, and two of the Apocalypse. The nncanomcal literature consists <j£ three 
Gospelii lone of a frnoBtie eJiaracter!, the Apocalypse of Baruch, tith Ezra, the Acts 
of Peter nnd the Acts of John, The early Chrigtian writers inclnJe tlie Didudie^ die 
of Aristides, and three copies of the Sh«:phefd of Tlermas. This li.s-t le enough 
to show that Clirlstianity was widely spread in Oxyrhynchus in the fourth ceutniy, tind 
diat its iiterature was really studied. 

In the fifth century the proportion of classical Uteratnre is higher. Out of 4^1 manu¬ 
scripts of which fragmentH have come to light, 22 contain iTreefc classical literature, 
sk Latin and 20 C'liristiau litorature. The moat notewortliy fealnrc in the survival of 
the Greek dnsaics is the sudden fimergence of Aristimhanes, who has liitherto hardly 
boon represented in our Ibte. One group of frafrments froin a papyrua Lodejc, or (aa the 
editors consider more probable^ separate codices, includes the Kintfhu, Chitih, Fro^g, 
/V«ce and H osp?, vrhile the appears separately, and there are two fragments 

which are doubtfully assigned to lost works of tlie same poet. In addition we have 
('alliumchna \ /Iekah), Donioathence {Be Ffilsa fAigathne)^ h:iuripidea (Uicuha^ 
a MS. containing l>oth the Ormtet and the isocrate^ (Ad iMmouiciarn and hi 

.\-hQchm], Monander I Miootr^ero!;), Sophocles (two SISS, of the Otdipm Tpra^nu 9 \ and 
Theocritua^ while the unidentified works include a Ufe of Alcibiades, two comedieg and 
a tragedy. In all we have fourteen known works of Greek hterature in as many 
manuscripts and eight lost works. 

Of Lalm literature tlttro le tie OdiUnt of Snllnsl, two munnscripts of Cicero 
(one containin- the .Scconrf I crr/a, and the Pro Coelio, the other the ^c«d I errfui] 

with the Co. Pomprr), two of the ^leaeid, and a Greek parapliraiw 

of the snmo. ^ ^ 


The Christian literature is distributed very differently freia that of the fourth eeiilurv 
cr the (Mil Testanient there is only „ manuscript of Judjjea, wldle from llio Kew 
Teelament there are no less ihnii lour copies of St. Matthew, one of Sl Mark one of 
Roiantis two of Galatians, one of the Kpistle of St. James, and one of the Apo’calvpsc 
Apocryphal literature is represented by the Arts ./ Pmd and Thwla and three Mhcr 
MSS ol unidentified Acts. Sone of the fcnowa cVistiae writers outside the Bible ap™nrB 
hut there are fragmenlH of 6vc MSfi. of unidentified theology ' 

For die sfrll. eeurary our evidence is so slight as to W quite unrepresentative. 
We have one M.S. oi Pindar anj „„„ „■ Thneydidca, with .a uutnown 

work on ^grapl.y; one of the Second l eivinc and a unknown Larin epic poem; Amos. 
Tobil, and Lreles^tiem from the Old Testament, .Sl. John's Gospel and Romans from 
thefrew; and a B.bheal commentary aad au unidentified theoingical treatise. The whole 
list closed by a friipmen. of St. JIatthew which is assigned to the seventh eenturv 
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Tliie die evidence at preE^nt ^va^ibble an to literary euLture d 1 Qraeco- 

Koitutn Ox>Thji!iJiQtt, Tbe evidenije ediinut be pre^jEfed tuti tai'i, uluce it is^ from the 
rtaltire of ikjugftj. imperfect 5 but certain broad eoueluaiotis eao legitimately be drawn. 
The hrit charaeteiiaUe wbiek stands out prominenLly h tJie marked diflercncc between 
the second and third centuries on the one hand, and the ibnrtb aiid filth centuries on die 
other; that is, betweeu the period before, and the period after, tbe recognltioo of Uhriatianity. 
Hefore the conversion of Constantine, t.’liristianity, if it eidsted, existed nnoslentatioiiflly, 
and its iileratnro was not emrent^ If an}' of its hooks were in circnlatioi], they were kept 
liidden; and urnriy may liave perished in the fiinea of active por 8 ecution+ On the other 
lisnd, Greek classical literature was current to a quite considerable extent We can 
Lake the fragments whidi have been recovered from the papyri written during tbe first 
three contraries of our era together^ its a fair representntion of the library of an Oxyrhynchan 
Greek at any point during this period. Let us see the imprc^ion which it tuakea. 

In the first pbee it is clear that our Gxyrhynehan Greek possessed many wnrkij 
which have not come down to us. Out of 253 manuEcripts represented in our lists, 
iOfi belong to works which have been extant at Jeaal since the RenniBsanec, wliile 150 are 
Elf works that were wholly lost, except for idtatiotis in other authorts, until Eg}"pt 
to oiif help. And of these 150, 7G cannot bo referred to any identifiable unthor. The 
lost aothore who unn be identified inclnde some of the moat famous names m Greek 
literature, sucb as Sappho, Alcaeus, Cratinua, Epbonis, Menander, and lost works of 
llesiud, Pindar, Sophocles, Enripides and UaHimachns; and there can bo no doubt 
Lhnt many of the unidentified fragments belong uf right to these or other almost oqmdly 
well known namea. Same of the seventeen iinidentilieil comedies, most of which belong 
to the New Comedy, no doubt represent lost works of aieriander. The five tragedies 
and the satyrie drama most probably belong to Sophocles or Etiripides, wlio were well 
knoiwn m OxiiThynchua. The historiea, oratioTiisj lyrics, and epioa ate loss easy to aasign 
to any particular autbaf. 

Looking at the li$t of identifiable authors as a whole, it is fair to say that Greek 
hterature was well represented in this provincial town, far away from this main centre 
of culture at Alexandria. Tkofln of the inhabiUmts who were intorcated iu literature 
' not A large proportion of the population of any town in any country or in any cenrnryj 
had the means of being aequamted with nearly all the greatest autliors ot Greece. 1 hoy 
had liomer as fully aa we have, and Gesiod more fully. Of the lyric poets they had 
viappho and Alcaeus, whom we, iJas, have not; they had a good deal of 1 indar that 
we liAve not, and Bacchylidefl, whom we now possess imperfectly, though subbtantially. 
There is also erideiice of Aleman, and perhaps of Ihycus. The name that wo miss 
with most surprise is Stmonides, whom, as a letter poet than Bacebybdes and easier 
of coniprehcnsiuii than Pindar, we should have expected to be popular. There is also 
no trace of Stnsichurns or Ajnacreun or the minor lyrists. 

Of the tragedians, Aeschylus appears to have been quite uukiiowti. His style did 
Eiut lend itself to popularity, and we have much reason to be tliankinl ihaL he was not 
altoirether lost to us. What a difference it would have made to modem litaratnie and 
to our conception nf the Greek mind, if the liad never come down to tisl 

lint Sophocles and Euriiddes were adequately known. We liavo direct evidence of four 
»f the known dramas of Sophocles, and it is kir^fiv likely that the dnllpui CufomttJf 
and rffifncMf-it mire nut also extant; while they bad in addition at leant the 
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and the hhnettfae. Euripides is not proportionatelT so well ^^^p^eaeIl^ed. We know only 
of tlie OretUa, PliOintssae, Andromtjchiy IltCitba and JUIetUnj with the ArchetatfH 

and in addition. 

In comedy, Arietophsnns makes no ii[>pcarjince in tlic first throe teuturie*, nsijept 
in the form of some notes on the AdmniiaTU, bat oracrires snrprietn^lv b the tiftli 
century with sis of his known ploysj and we have tlie argument of one pky of Ctatinug^ 
which seems to imply that the play itself was extant ilenander, naturally enough^ is 
thfl chief reprcsejitali^e of the New Comedy- Osyrhyiicinis confirms the ovideiitse oi 
Apbroditopohs aa to iho popularity of the ^h'n'JTpi^/irOKrji; and U^^xstgo^rtf, and adds 
the A'dla^ snd Mioo^tavo^^ and probably eeveraJ others among die unidentified fragments; 
bat none of Menander's rivalB can he recognized by name. 

In^ hiatoiTj the predomimrnee of Thucydides and Heradotns is most noteworthy, 
with Xenophon as a good third. We Lave eTiJenco of as many as fifteen copies of 
Tlmcydides (befildes a commentary), and six of HeTodotnfi. Of Xenophon there are nine 
manuscripts, bat fire of these arc not Listorical. ft is flomowLitt remarkable that tlie 
lost historians do not make a better show. The of whose populari^ in Athens 

there is corundcrable evidence, do not appear at all. Their divergent Tersion of Athenian 
history no doubt afieetei] Aristotle, hut we have no evidence that the HoliTtia 

was knmvn at Oxyrhynchus. Ephoms has indeed been brought back to light (in all 
probabfiitj) in a substantial fra^eat, though unfortunately not from a very interesting 
part 0 bis history; but his disciple DioJomc makes no appearn-nec, and tliere are 
no signs of TlieoptmipiiB, whom one would have ex|>ected to be popular- It ia true that 
we have sixteen unidcntifiBd historical fragments, but few of them aroast much hope 

lu iiis by any signs of impormneo. It ia aatisfoctoiy to find the supremney of Thucydideg 
thus vindicated- ^ 


Among die orators Demosthenes stands out, ns of right, in nnehnlJenge J predominanee. 
Wo liave no leas thnn tirenty-on* nmnogcrijits of his Dratloim, the De Gimiut leading 
die way with sever, and tha De Falta Ltgatiouf, De Pitx, PhSippia and Ofynfiinw 
being also repr^ented. 01 the less intporLmt oratiems, the Timacrattt seems to have 
een rather cnnonsly popiikr, since four eopics of it have been fomid. The opposing 
specehes of Aeschines, /Jc fo/so ie,n(/**e and /« Cte^phoHte,., were likewise extant, 
and Isocrates w^ fairly well known; hot the other oratora do not seem to have been 
popaUr. Hyper,d^, elsewhere in Egypt so well lepresented, makes ore doubtful 
appeararoc, and there ,s one manuscript of Lysias and perhaps one of Isaeim; but 
I ainoathenos stamis out m clearly among the orators ns Thucydides among the historians. 

Ihe ™me IS true ofHato amoug the philouophers; nud here it is a case of “Eclipse 
hm and the res nowhere". Tiiere ia evidence of sixteen M.SS.. covering eleven of bis 
1 mloguea, dm Repnhltc predomiratirg. The other philosophers make ne ahow worth 

H^rarraT I .r*'' ” ** ‘W-ters, Empedocles, Democritm, 

if™, .“el f Epionreans, but Aristotle himsetf 

LrCTr »r"lt.-f f n « evident tliat Plato subsisted as literature 

abs^l. f 1. *"■’ I*' “-J-™ oi Oxyrhynchns had no taam for 

iibstract tlmughl uuatibed in y&s allaring language. 

Finally, it we mentiem tim Alexandrian pot^ta, TliemTiltm and Callbimohns we tthull 
have complet^ die hst of the autliora who appear to have had mud™ Tn f' 
rhynehoo np to the cribeal moment of the conversion of <,'or«t„nfInc. ' * 
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The lint a gwid liLawing an tlie whale. It is true that manj works which 

we possess make no nppeunuice hi these mbbieh'^heaps, and id particular that the 
niunbor of the plays of the great Irngedians which wc c*ti be certain were rend in 
(JsyrhTnchnn is Hiimll. Yet a commnnity which has tlomcrJ^ Pkto* Thucydidea, 
I iem'oi<itLi5ni*3 sind Euripides as ite favourite anthorSj with substantial representation of 
TTe^iod, Sappho; Pindar, Herodotuaj Sophocles and Menander, cannot he said to lack a 
good aequaJDtaiLce irith Orc^ik literature- Wc Tivould giTc a i^oocl deal tlinJ. has come 
down to ttfl, to know afs much s.ri they kno^v of Sappho and MeTiander. 

Flow fnr I’hriistiaa llteralure was current before A* D» 3^5 it is impossible to say. 
That Christiunity was lolcrtited in E^jpt, with cccB:?iona1 intervaU uf pcrsetnarioTij is 
evident froin Uie more e^dstence of such authors as Origeo nnd CleTiient of Ale-'candria, 
and the nurrmey of a spcciaJly Egj'pUan form of the tcTtt of the Xew TeBtnnient Rut 
a enneral ndc its litcrntitre muflt have circulated in cheap and private copies, usually, 
as it would seem, in the form of am all papyrus codices; and these ivere more exposed 
to risk^ of destruction th&n nmnuecripta ot classicnl literntare. 'VVlint La certain is tlint 
the recognition of Christianity brought about a ycry marked change. It is not merely 
that the evidences of Christian books Jump at once into prominettce and even into 
predaiiiinatice; the notable fact is iJiai uoQ-Christiau literatnre undergoes an abrupt 
decline, Wherfta& in the third century we liave manuscriptH of classical Greek literature, 
from tlie fourth we have only tivelve, and Irom the hftli twenty-two I Homer being in 
all cases left out of aecountj* Thucydides, itemoathenes, Euripides, Istjcrates, Sophocles, 
Callimachus and Menander hold their ground, though with reduced figures, but the rest, 
incltidiug evou Plato, drop out of flight. The tone of society must liave completely altered, 
and the taste for classical literature nimrt have been almost imbnieigeiL It waa an earnest 
of ^vhut was to come* From the middle of the fourth century tinwards, the hold of tlic 
I jreek claaaics on esistencE became precnrloua. They continued to exist and to he copied, 
Jiu doubt, in the great centrefl, such as Constantinople* Antioch and Alexandns; but it 
is probably fair to conclude tliat they became the literature of the scholar rather tlmn 
of the general public* Thcii- decadence appears oven in the texts tliat amvivc. Same cif 
the later TTomeric papyri fxom Eicypt have texts of ahuost incredible badness* I: is 
dilEcidt to undenstajid how I hey can liave given otiv pleasui-e, or OTon liove been 
iutfiUigiblcj to their owiicnj. The only [miallcl to tliem is the si ill more amustiug badness 
of the tirigina! Greek verses produced by 5 uch a local lumiiutry as Diuscurmi of Apbrodito* 
the sweepings of whose studv are among the wails oi time that have come down !<' 
us, hut M'hosc gramimar and scauaioii pass utan^s underotandiug. 

Tlicse liry etali^stics and lists tif natnes are the evidenco from which wc can form on 
idea of the nature and extent of the culture of Graeco-Eomou F*gypt; and they also 
ihrovr an iuterestinir light on the dHfiC 0 nt of Greek, literature to us- Go the one band, 
I think they show that it is to the great towns that we owe the larger part of our 
heritage, which ie nothing less, in fact, than the foundation of our modem cnlture, 
long as Alexandria stood, there is uo reason to doiiht that all iTrcck literaturt?' that 
umch mattered was picsemed there; but it was wiped out by tlic Arab com pest, and 
If we lijid depended on Alexanilria alone, wo should have bwwi poor indeed. In the 
!^mal]cr provincial towns of Egypt it seciins cleui^ licit classical tTreek literature was 
almost killed by (.niristianity; and ihero is no reason tu snppoiw that the case w.ia 
diQereut in. other proviucea, flucli hh Syria or Asia, where Christianity took an equally 
•tnirn. t>[ Egi-pL Artih. tjuj 
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firm hold. It is difUcalt to think of any town except Constantinople whore 1it(>mr>' 
traditions would have been strong enough to hold their own; and I suspect it is to 
Constantinople that nearly all our gratitude is due. If ConstantiiiO{>h* had fallen in Ute 
first waves of Mohammedan conquest, our aequaintanee with Greek litemtiire might 
liave been limited to Homer, a few plays of Sophocles and Euripides, a few speeches 
of Demosthenes, possibly Thucydides, and sutdi relics as have been recovered of recent 
years from the sands of Egypt The work of our Society would indeed have been even 
more precious than it has been; but the general impoverishment of humanity that w'ould 
have been involved is incalculable. 

On the other hand, the dUcoveries that have Iwen made suggest possibilities of a 
much more pleasing nature. \Vc know that as late as the end of the third century 
(and in certain instances, such as Menander, much later) very much Greek literature 
existed which is now’ lost to us. We know also dial complete papyrus rolls are seJduni 
discovered except cither in tomb.s or in houses. If then there is any further op|K)rtunity 
of excavating Graeco-Roman cemeteries or houses spared by damp and white ants, it 
seems to me that tliis should be the direction of our search. It is true that much of 
the search would probably l»e fruitless. Only a small minority of the Greek inhabiUnts 
of an Egyptian town probably possessed libraries of literature, and not many even of these 
would have had books buried with them. But the discovery of one grave which conuined 
intact litcraiy rolls would be worth a season's labour; if luck was on our side, and 
the rolls contained lost works, it would be worth the cost of several seasons. How 
gladly wonld w© see the admirable skill and patience which Messrs Grexkell and Hunt 
have brought to the identification, restoration, and elucidation of tlie fraemeuts which 
they have discovered, devoted to the editing of an intact new classic! Think what it 
would mean! The graves and houses of Egjpt have given us back complete works or 
substantial fragments of Uyperides, Bncchylides, Herodas, Aristotle, and large but 
tantalizing portions of Menander; to say nothing of Timothens, whom we could have 
spared. But what if the spade of some fortunate explorer should open the grave of a 
Greek who had taken to liis last rest a complete roll of Sappho, a play or two of 
^Imander, or of Sophocles or of Euripides (and we have seen that all the^ wore well 
represented at t »xyrhynclms np to the end of the third century some Simonides or 
some more Pindar, or even that tragedy of Agathon, in celebration of which the poet's 
friends held that divine afterdinner conversation through Uie hours of a memorable night, 
until Socrates had seen all but Agathon and Aristophanes under the table! May we 
live to see that day! Or may wo hope that the lost classics, like the Ideas of Plato, 
are laid np for us in Heaven? 
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Bv H. IDKIS BELL. M. A. 

In a lecture read before this Society last year* I pleaded for a wider recognition 
of the value of Greek papyri to the student of ancient history, and illnstrated in general 
terms certain of tlie lessons which they have to Teach and certain subjects on which 
they throw light. In tlie present lecture I propose to sketch in rather more detail, though 
of necessity very inadequately, tlie evidence w'hicli they afford concerning the history 
of Hellenic culture in Eg^ pt. 

It is hardly necf?ssary to emphasize their value for our knowledge of the internal 
history of Egypt. It is obvious that documents of riiis description, so various in kind 
and illustrating almost every aide of human life, must contain evidence of rare abundance 
and minuteness for the administrative organization, die financial system, the legal 
practice, tlie economic development, the social life of Egypt for over a thousand years. 
And if they did no more than this it would yet be true tliat the student who desires 
really to nnderstand the history and culture of the Hellenistic and Roman world could 
leam much from what they have to tell. For lliough Egypt, by its peculiar geographical 
position, was a country unusually self-contained, though conditions there were in many 
respects exceptional, yet on the other Land it was, from many points oi view, of ^erj 
great significance for the life and thought of that new world which tlie conquests of 
.\lexander and tlie subsequent spread of the Roman Empire had created. ^ Under the 
first three Ptolemies Egypt was, on the whole, the most powerful of die kingdoms W'hich 
had been formed out of the fragments of Alexander’s Empire; and though her power 
declined under the subsequent kings she continued to be an important factor in die 
state system of the Eastern Mediterranean; while even in the first century B. C. she 
enjoyed the distinction of being the only considerable state in the Nearer East to have 
escaped absorption by Rome. That distinction ceased with the death of Cleopatra, but 
Egypt’s agricultural wealth, upon which the life of Italy largely depended, made her of 
immense importance to the Empire; so important that Augustus, followed in this by Ids 
successors, forbade any Roman of senatorial rank to enter the province without special 
permission. Vespasian knew well what he was doing when he made the conquest of 
Egypt the essential preliminary to his hid for Empire, just as five centuries later Ho- 

‘ TbiB i» in the main a lecture giren for the Ejijpl ELvpIoration Society on March 17, 1921, uml 
(with certain roodificatiouM) at Uoirernity rollfi.»e, London, and at a meeting of the Hellenic Society in 
the name yeor. 1 had hofied la*fore (JubliKbing it to rnriae and expand it. with a view to making it a 
le^ inadequate treatment of ita TObject. but having been a>Jced. at iKmiewhul tihort notice, for an article for 
the priwnt anniversary number, I decided to let It up|>ear as it stands Tlie latter part of it may profitably be 
Mupplemeutril by L. W«jro**'» lntere«ting lecture VeUe und in AjyjKtn om Atugany dtr Kanurharrwehm/t 
(MUnrben 1922) received since It went to preaik WEvasa referi* to on orilcU’ by \V. ScatiaaaT. UtUenen 
in Ayypten, “Im Organ der deulacb-gTiccbiscben tSe«ellsebaft Uella. 1921, Xr. 8. S. 4 ff.”, whk-U probably 
cover* much the same ground ns tbe j.re-eut article, but I have not up to tbe present been able to aee it. 

» See J. i?. A.. VT (1920), 234—240. 
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whpn he httd deL-idiMJ. on his rerolt against PhacJUSj, dcspAtL^hed liijj Lit^utenaiit 
Kieetns tc secnrn Alexandria with its granaries. Kor wfis the political itnportanw of 
Egypt ecQ^ncd to the eoLmomic !^phore; f&r H seems eeTtiiin tksit Uie liigiily organized 
kingdom ol the Ptoleinlefl, inhenting a long trndition of buFeaiiet'P.tic xodininktration, 
served aa a model for the eivi] service of Imperial Rome. 

But it WHS not only in a political sense that Egypt counted for much in Helledistie and 
Roman history. Her capital. xVlexandria, with its hhrary and tuiujcum; waa one of the 
chief inteilectnal ventres of the world, Tlie AlesJindrEan literary cireJe of the thiril ceornrv 
B- 0. was the nioat hnlliant of the post-diUHocal seliooLs; Alexandrian scieneCj Alexandriaii 
tnathematies and mechADics. Alexandnan scholarship and literary criticising wer^ epouli- 
making in the development of knowledge, Moreo%'erj jnst as in a geygraphifaJ aeiifini 
standing as she did nt the meetiDg place of several trade routesso nW in llio world 
of the mind Alexandria was a great clearing-honse, where vatiotiii currents of thought 
.ind feeling met and mingled. It was at Alcxaiidna that the Septuagint version of the 
thd Testament was niode;^ at Alexandria thol Bhilo worked out his doctrine of thc 
Logos, eo important for tlie development of Thristian theology; and the groat names 
ot tJenient^ Urigen and .AdiauasJii^ are sufficient proof of her eminence in intellectual 
matters during (Jliristion times, while that of Hvpatia reminds ue that pagan philosophy 
also continued to donnsh In her -scLooIb. Iu the whole sphere of religion not only 
Alexamiria but Egypt as a whole played a deidsive pan. It wrts from Egypt that the 
worship of Isis and Sarapis, one of tli« most iutlaenliaJ cults of the later days of 
paganism, spread through the civiUzed world; in Egypt that Christian monaaticiam, of 
such ovLTwhelming eigiiificnnce for the yetory of mediaeval Europe, took its me. And 
one of the leading figanes in later «reck hteiuture, imteworthy not only for his Intrinsic 
bnt tor hia influence on the technique of Hreek verse, the poet Nonnua, was a 
native of the Egyptian city of Pauopolis. I repeat that the studont of aucient cultm-c 
cannot alTbrd to neglect P^gypt or the science of papyrobgy which iUummates so many 
phases of the lifr of that liinterlond on wlddi Alexandria, cherish ng she mitrlit her 
Hellenic traditiuna, ultimately depended. 


Ilut It is HOI nrith the julminietratiou or even the social life of Eg^Tt an auch that 
] wish to (Jfisl in this Wtnrc: it » ratLer will, tho kiston' of RsUenie cuittirc. In this 
™r>- im-Ifcllenic onvironmsnt, »s it is jllnstrstEfl kj t|,.- [,sp; rns texts; n-itl, the tlcvdoj.ment 
and praduai teansformatioo of that eullorc lliiosgb successive peaerntious, frem die firecks 
wo meet it. (hr vHrUcst texts, (freeks who injiy, cliroiiologicallv, lisvc served .lodcr 
Alctuttider or beard the eloqoenco of Deraosliicnes und UyperiJes, to the Inst «reek 
notaries, the I’gaim'i Kjrdjioi, who wrote tlie Circek despatehes of the Arab rtovemor 
Isnrrnli b. Slmnk, and watched, prohably witli iiDconiprebendmo eves, the last gleams' 
of Hrrlloniain fade out before tlic rising star of Islojii. ’ ^ 

The ejirlieat dated Itieek papynis yet discovoreJ was written iu tlic year 3! 1 —ID 
K. i:. This doeoinenf brinp. M into a purely Greek eircle. It is the contract uf 
marmge between a certain Henielides, whose origin is not srtated, and Demetria 
danghter of I.epttne« of Os. The marriage Jotv is purely Greek, not in anv wav in- 


* tta tbe Meaianic impotlaace of .tkwamlria sou ll,. t Ivlandi.r’s .atitev 

* !■. Etfjtli. l =W aii l> St. ilKTCh, /Vijt. IB. 
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Huenced (as iire^ in Taryinp degrecBj tie liter marriage ccintr]icl:&) by the very different 
Fj^yptian law- tlie witneasea, like tic prineipctltij, are all Greek, one from rxelii^ three 
from TcmnoB, iirie from (Vrene^ one fr.jra Cos; nnd the sealsj alike of this and of other 
early p^pyrij show the impree^ioii of Greek fffemu, somotimes of a. fine type. But on the 
other hand the contract was fonnd^ and may liave been written, at Klephaiituie, 
oji the southerti frontier of Egypt, and there are iiignilicant claiiBca which show that 
the futUTfl residance of the parties wiia uncertain; they had at present no settled home. 

The docament him several points of sigpificanee. The Greeks we uioet here seem 
to be repFeseutaLiTe of the majority of the settlers. Mercenary soldierSj merchants, nnd 
some ol higher ckj^ who fHled the superior posts in the new bureaucracy—these were 
the Lommoueat types, and tliey came largely from the smaller iaJands, from Asia Ml nor, 
from outlying colonies or tlic wQdor parts of Greece, like Arcadia, rather tlisn from 
such centrea of Greek cmltufe nis Athens, Miletus or Symeuae'; while mereenariea: of 
iiua'Greek race, BcrHiaiis, Jews, Lydiana, Thracians itml tlir like, tferved in the armies 
of the Ptobmiea and afterwards settled as cJeructis in Egypt'. 

Again, tlik contract was not wriitea in a Greek colony. Greek cities were few io 
Egypt: Aleixaudria, the capital, the ulti actlleinent at Naucralia in the Delta, and Ptolc- 
maisj the new foundation of Ptolemy Soter hi the Thehaid, were all; and from iioiie of 
these, il'we e^tcept the^AleSLandrian laws in the famous Halle papyriia^, have we papyrus 
tioenmeuts, nt least at this period. The Greeks we meet were living, not like the coloDists of 
uld, in it /rdJtic, modeUed on the mother-city, but scattered thiidy among an ahon population. 

Thus we have the prohletn—as iuteresting n problem as can be imagined—aet 
before ua: given ft minority of Greek settlers with their Greek tongue and Greek cul¬ 
ture on the one side, Jind, on the other, the masa of the native population, with s 
language and culture and n highly orgauiaed religions system of (heir own, going back 
to an antiquity long before the uajiie of HelLas had licen heard; what ’waa to be the 
fttle of Hellenism in this environment? 

It is a very similar picture we find when we turn to the somewhat later papyri 
from the Fnyuin aa represented by the archivi^s of Cleoa, the Mss^ter of the Works 
Hiid Zeno, the agent of tlie Finance Minister, A[iolloiiiuf:^. Fieri' too the names are for 

^ Kcir tins varEDU3 uiilionbLlitii.^ reprpjwmU'd Ln the ^^yrt ^IntejU iL Strain t*ap, (MlLlillOl, 

III, 3—tiii. nwTnT-mnT, XaxM iTi/ciie {:*lv k-Ui^v), y- iStl |jftin!t» iHJt Low very uarr<iw wvre t5u,* 

'.it iiiaaj i»t Lht^m' ; “TItfrtf LHt utit one woni [in tite L't?fri'#i|itn:iiLeiiLV inf on [wlttie* nr t>n 

juiytkiu^ ejirepi juirely nmliTial inleft^t-- , . - TUit mejiiiw tlinL they iill oains- to l!^ 4 Ty;il for ouf ntid eiJ^- 
tme prirp^jisK-v—to enrirL ihemseii-M/' Ynt ttmt not h iew of Iti^ ic-ttlei-H ilicl rcTittii lljeir Uternry tiislefl 
h ^bwiL bv the njnnv HterHr_^- fragltwiuts tonnil on vnrioilii cUe^. 

^ TLor*! 13 rveji au e^tainpln oi a UoTmim setvLu^r iu ibe I-boleamio iirtnj' in ii riNN'iitly !u;f|iilreil 
p4iE‘vru& o[ i]ie rtriEiiNh StHiseam, ilnurJ &. C. Hb'i—T* 

“ P. fliLLa 1 {Ifikniiyitutfa, tk-rlm, IStS). 

‘ EditfHl la tbiit three Totunn!* n£ iLe Petrie Pji]EyfL 

* Utt ihU woudurful mreliive aJid its iin|Hir|:aia'e for (lie LvonMiubi iiuJ ^nttural bintory of L^irTj 
Ptwlemilic EfQ'pt sHf tiow 51. UcwroTTiitfJ?, ,4 LtU'ffe IHaiaJe ih tiit iAird Cfniitfi/ B, C. l^ETTiin, of 

St ‘td irt , Xo. 6^ tH^^J. Tbif- axtliivo, fnH’inp lietin discoverifd by ttiiitLVl!>^ tind SoUt bj' tbeiu, ™»'C 
'EM, ill (Several JtjLs in varioLU* iJenli'rs and otlier-v, btni Lhwh iiiacb dii^poriSct]. Moiiy papyri front it me 
uow nt Florancu and btn'e been ptibliBkinl (or tbe liuik nf ihEm} by tlin Soriah haHAfm ptir ta ri’rtTm 
I^apiri in vale. TV—VI o[ Iti Pajiiirj jeeci i iaUni (Pibil), feltlll morn am ut CiicfO^ unit A i^dcctton Jroiu 
ilicin l4 lieiri" pubUsheil by CJ\ flociu iu tlue Jtui. ttu 5aTr„ roL XVIII and follcrffum iP. A coa^ 

afllfralritt!-nTTTlibnri, JiTilt uiijHitllifttn-il, fire in ibe Uritlsb Miis-nm [P. Loud.); atiil tliF-fe am r^horii i-l^vliere. 
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the most pjirt t.ireek: Zeno, CleoaT Jiujoa, Xenan^ HermoUus,. TiieoJorttg, Zoiln^, Apol- 
lunins and the like, Here^ (ajo^ iiear frequently of men from tie dty-etates of Orocee 
or l^lacedoiiJii and trom the gnrro ui i d I n g non-HelJenie peoples. A strange miuglin,^ it 1 $ 
recnlling^ to mind iliat crowd At Alestandna which nieocritus iia* immoiialiiEed for uo, 
the Symcuaaia women chattcriug in their broad Uoric to tlie diatraction of the byatander 
of a ddl’ereot race* Many* perhapa moat^ of the Greeks we meet in these tests of tlo^ 
iniddhird centnry li. i \ were not born in Egypt, but had come thitlier from lioiues m 
Greece or Asia Minor ta seek their lortmies, and doubtless many of them kept in toach 
wntli old friends in the city-erates. Wo know that Zeno, the owner of the wondorfd 
arehivo recently discovered at Gerzn in the Faytiia, xnaintoined commuiiicadons widi 
liiatant Caiiiitis and (;a]yiida; and an unpublished letter in the British Museum, whicJi 
seems to bring a breath of soa air into the levels of thi^ FayTim. show-a m his father 
Agreophou on a journey home from a visit to his inim The ^vHter, whom we may con¬ 
jecture to be writing from AlexamlnBji says: — 

“Know that your father and Acrisius have arrived liome satbly: for Bonie people 
who have just C’Oine from Rhodes announce tlmt the ship of Timocrates was at Rhodea 
already, having arrived Aotn CflumisL” 

So luu, n corrispQiiJrai uf Zenos, Tfiiting to ask htiE ior eertam drugs, adds:- 
If 1 reeus-er and lain go to Kyiantluin, I bring yon la retom eseelliait dried Hali', ' 

The aettlere, too, mtiinLsiiied their tleUeuio traditiuus. A sniidJ group of the Zeno 
lottorB is concerned with the training of a buy who is tii eompeto in a gvmdaatic cuntusrt 
and whose Stadics, Zeno fears, mar aufler in consequence"; and gymnasiL, as inseparatile 
cDncoraitiintfl ot HeUeiiic life ns criefcet or football of F.nplisli, wort founded uot oniy 
m die Greek cities, uot .ml,, indeed, in tim nome eapltals, but even in viUages, wherever 
a safficient number of Greeks had settled*. Tltese settlers read their o.vn literature 
Homer, Etiripides, the New Comedy, Pinto; the earliest Greek papyrus yet found is that' 
contammg the /er«« of Timotheus, ;u.d the earliest non-literary papyri, one of which 
1 hav^ tvfe^ ,0. were found in a jar wrapped in another plee; of papyrus containing 
Greek drmktng songs*. Gee tout even gives us a glimpse into what we may perhaps caU 
he workshop of an Aleantidnan poet*. Zeno, while hunting or travelling in dm Favutn. had 
been attacked l.v a trild boar and narrowly escaped death. Ho was saved only bv Lis Indian 
hound, Taiiron who killed the boar but himself sneeumbed to injuries received in defending 
h.s nnmtcr; and Zeno, m g™titn.le, comniisaioaed an ..pitapb for him, doubtless from some 
poet 01 the court crcle. And here, on thts p.spyms roll, duly addressed to Zsno, we have 
m the poets autograpl. two .altematiye epitaphs, one in elegiacs, ll,c other lu iambies! 
The, are not of dte htghes. qnahty, but they are hardly the less inforesring for that 

The Zeuo letters arc full of hide touches illustrating Greek life; as whou we hear 

non!A Tl t-l” T ® pomesranate blossom’, or, iu anodmr, a painter 

named Theoplulus oilers to esoente any pictures that are wauted*, or, iu yet -in^er" 

two weavors, uatnrf Apolloph.nes and Demetrius, iu language of someUnt evu'.geratcJ 
comphmeut, ndvertme them sktU and tout for commissions, offering to make tloX 
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runicM, iiiJiiitJeMi Aworti-beits, bt^d-irmps {?}, iind, of garments, liinice 

at die side, etubfoidcred wnip^ r/l plain robea, pmTiIfred;jed robe#; and Lo give 
iTietruction, if fiei-ired/'^ 

1 lift nettlers continued tu eultiviite lIib arts they loid pmetised at lioniej music, 
puctry^ the diiiieen An Dnpublislied jieno pupymti lu die Britifib Miiseuiii contains a 
pvritioTi from tt hnrpist who la preparing: for ji contest^, and he conclnrEeR: — 

‘‘[T aak that you will order to be giv]eii to nie tjie monlldy tmainteaaime . . . , J, in 
order that, haviDg taken due eare of myself and found a trainer, I may outer [llie 
contest which the] king is getting np/' Autither, if I am not miicb mistaken, mentioim 
a theatre^; and iu an inscription of Ptoleuinis reference is made to tragic, comic and 
epic poets and actnrs, a harpist a dancer and oilier artists^. < luha and associations, 
whether for w or=hip, sports or social pnrpoeeB^ were foriDcdj as m old days in Groece,, 
so also in the new Egyptian home, Greek institutions, like that of the ephebi, were 
eontiiioed, the names ftnd nfiices of Greek magistmtes transferred to a new setting, 
rho laws of Alexandria, as shown by due Halle papyrua, nnd donbdess those of Ptoletnais 
also, were Greek: and lastly, tiic (rreek used in these early Plolemait doeumentu i# 
comparatively pure* It is not, indeed, a Greek that tlie ordinary classicnl muiiter would 
allow a tuodem sclioolboy to write: the ortko'^^rnphy is not often pcdantiealiy accurate, 
dialect forma and cm-Attic neologisma betray the xoirij or international Greek of tlie 
time^ sometimes we meet a letter written by an uneducated Greek, who commits acttitd 
hlunders in graramar or spelhug. It is in fact a Uruig and devtdopiug tongue, not the 
already artificial Greek of the literaiy tradition; but it is the Greek of Greece, rarely 
show'ing any trace of barhavism. 

That is one aide of the picture: but tliere is imother. The frec^uent occurrence of 
Egyptian names, the allusions to Egyptian conditions, remind ns of that alien race who 
farmed the majority of the population, on whose labours the economic prosperity of the 
oonntjy depended, with whom llie Greek settlers were daily in contact. Nor were the 
Egj'ptions always hewers of iivoiiil aud drawers of water. The policy of die first liirec Piolemie# 
was strongly Maecduniau nml l ielleuic: they treated the natives frankly as a toiiqueml race 
tmd kept a tight hold un the piiesdiood, the great rallying-poinc of national sentiment; 
hut diey could not ignore the Egyptian point of view^ and wc meet Egyptians in official 
positions, not indeed, of tlio highest grades, but implying ^ome power and responsibility*. 

Rut it is especially in tlie aphere of religion and political organisation that we are 
congeiouH of an unfamilinr atnioaphere, Wc begiu already to hear of Sarapis, tliat new 
deity w'ho was soon to beconie in £onie sort the national god of He]Ionized Egjftt and 
then to spread Iiis conqu^#1^^ through the civilized world. There lins been much contru- 

‘ P. Loliil. iLLksl. !ur, Ni^. ! Si’-+ P(raTomE¥TT Lar^e £atatt. \!. iTSf, 

* p. Loml. innl. Inv. Vo, 23oy. 

^ [>ITTE!nilL[t 01 B. Of- (Jfaec- Itucr^ jSb^., 5 t I, Lp - HI], Oil IElEfI €i;lljn't T, r^KAg:#. Mivum 

ft /lan£i«, in jSc. /'ajJ., H F, II “—33. 

* .\ 4TTC('^,ii.o4'iiiIlf or tiinii'r«] PetoKiris ijiinil. iJii-rrion-mi Kwji'jitiruO ■ms’-ur? Iei t'. linmi 

No. 209fl, rS-orit^ t(K» tLi' vnrv iiitlrficflii«'nt ifme nt tbp Kpi^jalim Ppn-fhQn to fleurrhu?' 3 ti P. Pt-^trh’ 
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ijiiiitiir|(Hi. tfiiaTOfrifciHi.'^j. i^njr^'tuxdl il’Htililij' eive* lliu h.'1isb Imt not LJjl- iirhiut wliifji fyw. 
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Tf'rsy to the origin ol' tlib cult, Important for our estuiiute of tJjt rdigioua policy 
of the PtoJ«inies, but the most probuhlc virw la ibal which sees id Korop is a combi¬ 
nation of OsiriP and Apis adapted to rTellenistic forms of worship and belief ^ He was 
in fact u coalition deily^ destined to form the meodng point of Cl reek and A 

letter from Zeno's arehiYe gives na n valuable LUnstrallod of die gniwlh of tliia uulr*. 
It is from a certain Zoilns to ApulloniiiSj the Finauc<‘ Minister. As it iu imperfect in 
places, I have Iiad in the following trnnsbtian to paraphrase the probable sense of one 
or two poj^sng'es. 

“it befell that as T was doing service to the gorl Sarapis on behalf of your health 
and favour witlj King Ptolemy, Sarapis commatided me aeveroJ tiinei in dreams to j^ail 


overseas to yon aod reveal to yan thia command: tliat a [temple?] and precinet lie cozi- 
fltnicted for him m tlie tireek q_naner oear the Imrbour and a prieat bo instjilleil and 
sacriflee offered for yon and yours. And when I [besonght him to?] rtleajie me from 
this [taskVj he cast me into grievous sickness, so that my Hie wan in dan^^er, but wlieu 
1 prayed to him to heal me that I might undertake the service, and that 1 wonld per- 
fonu thia command, [I recoverKh, As .ooii as I was wvH, there arrived a man from 
i’nidns who attempted to build a Kerapmm m this pbee, aud bad conveyed etones 
hither: but afterwards the god forbade him to build and he dcpnrttd. And when J 
arrived at Alexandria and licaitatcd to appruxteb you abont this affair hut would huvp 
petitioned you concerning a matter you had promised me, 1 again toU «ick for tour 
liiontlis, so that I was unable lu come to you at once. It will be well, therefore, 
Apollonius, Umi you perform the god's bidding, that Saropis, being picpidoufi to you 
mny mate yon yet tor grentBr and mure iibstrioue b the Klng^g eyes, giviucr von also 
bcnlth of body. Do not fenr the cost, timt it wIU be n great expense to yon: tor I't wiU be 
ultngether to ycor advantuge and I will act as patron along with you in the whole matter " 

But there were features in Egyptian religion far more alien to Gi^k ideas than 
the worsbp of barnpi^i. Am^mg the Zeuo lette^ra Is one ti-c>m the priests of Aphruilite 
to the I mance Minister which curiously illustrates this fact. Aphrudhe, it muat be 
pointed out, IS bore pivtonbly the Egyptian Itethor", and tlimo i. . world of difference 
jBtwoon Ftotbor, worshipped as a euw, and the very human figure of “^Idnjran Aphrodite 
Ihn pnests ask for a hundred talents of tuyrrb for a borlal, remorfcin-:—«Por vou 

'7 ^ unless duo pre^parotion ia mude 

o( ill! t ungu pro,H.r to the bnrbV and they add. "You must know that i, Ll.- 

What IS this The correct answer is undoubtedly that given hv 

who Identifies it with the Egyptian word me..mng the sacred cow of Hatbor 

ident^ed after death wit . fsis. One feck it was not a w urk of ^pererogntiou tor the 
I^gypt^an prmste to explain to die Greek Minister that this decnaaed cow was not 

really Be many BtoneB of mdifferenl beef, but Die very [ew, Queen of Heaven. 


• Tti- lalM.) It.,luu-ul .If ib.. sobjetl. ,ii|, ,(.f,.teu„, .. 

/lerh^a *. ia Jl»«, 1 (lO-l). p,.. 207-13, . i.jji. p 

■' rri* ' "“^“rreu-f (Xaije p. 37 , i„ 3 „|,r«mi. 

Ilivul^ul' till Iinb ii4Jft*p Thn mT;^ • •-r^ ■" ^ ^ miP^ 

/ £&»'crrtftial.v ont nt^vir ii 

VX|jliUiatiuii m t‘arri;^'l Hik<v iniUi-nf.. if... t . ' 

iu 1,1 .j , . ' inillcati ihv oppoHilii. TsiH vca.h hu douM iiL utiQbfl with 

fiortidUp, Lm s{i»t ArdiiiJirih n^Lnmod tlii^ niiim. IkI.. ™^i^, . te . miuwi wnn 

*U 1 . ^ ^ wlifMCiii* Uaibnr W 11 » revtilurli hv 

Apriro^titi. uj* III lln' (vri’iik nniijitiir n-f t3j« Lluihor iHbEiti>fe. Vnr i it.ar t * i ■" ” ^ 
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Oq]j less reinoto ironi 4! reek oodoi^ijL iens was tins worMLip of die Uvingf Ptolemy. 
The oftleia] cult was indeed Greek, developed jrradnjilly from the worakip of o kjn^ 
or queen ^fter death, and net till the Litlei^ part of the tliird centiiry H. C. did it 
coioe a tantter of coarse thm the rel^iu^ Ftolcrny and his wife should bo wnrstipped. 
Rut Greek th&ugh it wiir in its forme, a cult of this kind couJd har dly Lave grown up 
iu classical Hmeg or except under the infiuenee of Oriental ahsolntiet ideas; and it 
vroalil Lave Bhfls'kpd a Greek of ike a^e of Pericles or ItemosEhones to find a legal 
deed dated ‘^iii the reign of PtoJeioj tlie Renetactor God, the son of Ptolemy and 
t.’leopatra the- Gods 31anjfest and (^ueen (!leopatrB his wite'.'* Side by side with this 
Greek cult, moreover, waa the Egyptian cult of the Ptolemy as Pharaoh, and the first 
Greek Ecribo who copied a tran^hitiun of a demotic pnpyms must have felt the alien 
ring of such titles as those given to Pkilupator in .1 Greek doenmant at Munich*: 
that restored tlie sacred rites and ike laws esitablished by the Most Great and Jfost 
Great and Moat (Treat Hermes, Lord of the tLirty ycar periods, like Hephaestus*’ tLo 
Great, King like Helios, (Treat King of the Upper and Lower regions, offspring of the 
Benefactor Grods whom Hephaestus glorified, to whom Helios gave the power. Image ot 
Zeus, son of Hellos, Ptolemy who liveth for ever, the beloved of Isis.” 

And this brings us to Llie political nrgauizatiaiii of the kingdom. We leam from 
such texts iiM the Re venue Laws of Ptolemy PLUadelphtis that the tenants gf the royal 
lauds and the workers in the oil monopoly were alike limited iu theli persona] liberty, 
forbidden to remove to another noiiie^ not free to wUlihoid their labour. The Greek 
settlers were, of course, aceo.stnmed to slave labonr, on which Greek iriclnstry largely 
rested, but theae Egyptian pensantH and artisatis were itol slaves. They were at once 
free and nnlVee; tenants paying rent or artisans receiving wages, yet at every point 
subject to restrictions and constraint, tied to thoir liomes, eeml-aerfs. And they wore 
thus tied because they were merely pJtrt of the machinery of the state, and that state 
was but the expression of the king's will, the condition of his well-belug. Tfie Ptolemy, 
Macedonian in origin, wifti the tradition of Macedonian feudalism behind him, (J-reek 
by assimilatioo, trained in the literature and thought of Hellas, was yet by adoption 
Pharaoh, heir of centuries of ftbsolntifim, the beloved of the gods, himself a god, the 
living image of Rfe', whose word waa law and whose ordinance divine. And the Pto¬ 
lemies, cultivate IleUenic culture as they might, did not forget this. It pleased them to 
see the Greek settlers form their associations and indulge In tlieir ancestral pursuit!?, 
to let die Greek cities play at eelf-govoninient, w'ith tlieir senates and assemblies, their 
Greek laws and their popular decrees; hnt it was in the last resort only play, and 
there w'as no ijnestion that if Hellenism nr aelf-govemment clashed tvilk tlie will of 
the Pharfloh it was* they which must give way. It was in fact the role of llio Ptolemies, 
in even gTontcr degree than the otlier fIcllenistic kings, to oiigraft the cnlutrc of HeJJnjg 
and ike quick and adaptable tircek intelligence on to the bureaucratic absoliitiem of 
the Orient*. 

To Hay tliia is to answ^er « priort the iptestion I propounded as to the fate of 
HelleuLflin in Egypt, The eitemala of HcEInniflni, the tireek tongue^ Greek law', modified 
of course by Egyptian cxistom nud local umidltSons, Greek iiistitntionp m far a? they 

' P. t.onji. ITT, $ 79 , p. $ IB-C, * IViuzsis. lOSJ. 
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conJd be siiEiifPted, aoiue dementi uf Ureek reli^urij Greek awid IJie, even lireek eilu- 
cadon and ihe study ef Greek art jiud literature — aU tbeae could he and were trans- 
terrctl ttj tJie new environmentj Imt the spirit oi Hedeu[sn]:| that mental freedom. tJial 
fhllrieaa iil Eminfliiityi that exquisite bahmeOj, that fearlessj cloudleiis oi’ cemerete 

reality^ which are the pbrj of TTellAS, could not but witber in kucU nu atinosphcre. 

We are already cuuscioufl cif a ehaa^e by tbe end of the third century B. < A 
factor not witbout a bearing dn tbis change was the alteration m the posidon of the 
clenichij OP military settlers. At first the kleroi or allotments were held an a condugent 
and precarians tonnre, not heritable, uot to be sold or mortgaged, resnmefl by tbe ting 
on the holders death; but by the end of the third centajy it was taken as a matter 
of course that the clenioh would be succeeded by bis son, and gradually the right 
hrst to sell ior ^^ede” n? it was technically called) and ofterwanU t.> hoqueatb tlie 
Hero* was etablishedh We catmot follow tJl tbe steps in the development; but it aeeius 
clear that it was but a small further step when tbe Komaue recognized the catoecic 
land, as it was called^ euj being in effect the property of its holders. 

Tlus dcrclopment was, 1 say, not without indueuce on the dp-Helleni^ation of tlie 
^etders; for wJiile tlicy were primarily Boldiers, holding their land on a precarious 
temirc they were less exposed to the influence of the Egyptian cnTironment than when 
they bad become regular laiidowncrB with a pennanent stake in the country. They 
might but Jumi £,11 the EgTjiti'nns as an inferior raca, but they hail in prautice to co¬ 
operate with them; ami lima in a deed of B. G. 3i5-4‘ we find a Greek of Cvrene 
.™d an Egyptian as Joint teiiaiita of land leased by an Atlieuian settler. Bo too ititer- 
marriage between the two races became more and more frequent The proeess ia awn 
eyen in the names we meet in tho papyri; the Creaks began te giyo their children 
hgyiitian namea or to add Egyptian names to their Greet ones; so that, whereas In 
die third century a name is a clear indication ,if ence, from the second centaty onwards 
this critermn is na longer valid’. On the other hond Egyptians assumed Greet names 
i^any Epptiana of nourse learned t.lreek; and the result is a degeneration in the Greek 
ol the less literate papyri, the iulriiBion of larhsTOus forms or of spaliinea due to 
Egyptian pronnnmtion. The Greets, ,m their side, did not, in some cases at least, 
disdain to leam Egyptian. In a letter of the second century B. O. a mother 1?1 writes 

F™" ^ “''sell' '-n the news that yon are ieambg 

F^tian, ior now when you get to the city yon will teach the children at the house 
of Phnlon..es the phjsiman, and will have a provision for your old age*." It is indeed 
sii^ihcant tlist a knowledge of Egyptian shonld improve the proepeoln of a Greek 
sehocnlmairtiiir m o uanic-capitul. ^ 

Egypthin euEtoms, too, gained ground among die settles. Thne. the mnrriaoo of 
hither and sister, oomnion in Egyiit but not less abhorrent to the Greeks than lo^onr 
selves, IS fotitid m the E,iman period even among the well-to-do', [n religion the 
Imrrowmg trom Egyptian usage was wholesale. In the years 98 and 95 B. (■. eLphrU 

.i,a ' f “ “““ “■ 
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are faiuid, m ttjc Fajum, h t]i>tDa wlinre the UfflleEiio demept epecially strijng', 
iledlcatiti^ abrinee to ^‘^Siicbiia tbe ^eatj great ami onei of thegfv miicripHouA ia 

nai on a stole uf tLurougbly Egyptian type, Siichua wiia the isrocodile god, ’nursiiipped 
in tie Fayiim? aaJ that aaaoointions of epliebi, au insticution wbich aranda in the very 
ijcatre ofUelletiic life, should he fonnd tnaklDg dedieatioue to Lfiii, is a fact of imineuee 
fligiiificancc* 

This procegH of de-llel(eniKation, ae I Lave ventured to tdl it, inevitable in any 
eventj was liaetGaed by the policy of die feeble ridersi wliu followed the drdl three kiofru 
of the dynastyj a policy wbieb took ita riae fruiu an event of great iinparLance in 
Egyptian history. 

Early in the reign of the weak debauchee Ptuleiuy IV Pliilopatorj the ycuing king 
of Syria, Antiucktis tlL resolved lo reconquer Ptdeatme. The danger vrae greatj the 
Egyptian army had ijeen grossly negleeted and AntioehuEi tvas able and vigorous. Ptolomy 
waa compcDcd to abandon the traditional policy of lus hausc and to enrol a large number 
of Egyptians^ arming and training them in the Macedonian manner. He met AntiochnUj 
who had overran Palestine, at Rapbia^ where iil34 years later the Egyptian Expeditionary 
Force was to ilght Us fii'st battle on Tm-kish fiOiL As in the modern, so also in the ancient 
Rattle of Raphia, it waa the army of Egypt tljat won the day, but it wuis a Pyrrhic 
victorv for Ifgyptian HelienisTiJ. and the Ptolemaic dynnaty. Rendered coJiddeiil by iheir 
share in the tritimph and util]:r!Log their new' inibtary knowledge, the Egyptisina began 
to otFer a bolder frt>ol to their ilacedonian iind Greek luastcrs, and revulta stioii became 
frequont. Philopator and his saeoeasoi's, despite some attempits at i-eaction, made more 
and more cone ess ions to their Egyptian subjecta, more and more tended to convert 
their role into a national Egyptian nionarcby. Egyqitiaiis wbo served in the army or 
police received, like the Greeks, tbeir ileroif and the eiae of their holdingu increased, 
while tlioee of the grew smaller. The Greek setfierB had to the end larger 

kicrai than the Egyptians, but the dilfcrenoe between tbe two races was ikr less In the 
first than in tlie third contnry R. t 

l*ljgyptian«, moreover, began to rise to high office in the rttnte. Already in the 
second century we heai^ of an ICgyptlau Parjs with tlic titles^ ^'Kinauiaii and general 
of the Thebatd'/ and a don, writing in the year 131 —130 R. tb to his faQier in the 
Thebaid, where a revolt had broken nul, bids him keep bis spirits up, lor llie news 
has come that Pafia is sailing up In Tybi with adeqnaEc forces to put down the inanrgonts 
at Hermunthis and treat tlmm as rebels^. ’ Things had Indeed altered when a I'tolomy 
bad to rely 4 <n an Egyptian general to suppreas inatirgeiite! 

The power of the priesthood, kept BeveroEy in check by the early Ptolemies, grew 

aleadily^ the right of asylum wag extended to temple after temple, and the priests 

became once more a formidable power In the state*. 

These tendencies were acccntmited by the eonceasiuns of Euergetce TT in the secund 
century^. These conqessiuua to hia Egyptian snbjects vyere just and reasonabEc enough 
in themgelvog, tboogb probably made, partly nt least, to gain support in the civil wars 

' WiLCKait, <7hrnt m, HS. * STUi?;!, /Jyn. der Fftiln p. ^57, Ho 103. 

* r, l,ouvre I0&lli4 VVjt.cTiFjf, (JTirrft. ItJ, Anotlji'C letter relmini; tru Uui iKtint rtvoh rJKrntly 

Iwu I'llEted by Ga^BFELL, ffrF J. XXXII 5. 

* S«f, fiir Ltiifi rf^il i>f aFuylmu.ti. Lcrfeitnij, fKPA Jo fVijattHif, ui,Jnii, dr) Surrict^ XlX, 3 j ff. 
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"T ‘“ assimilate Greek 

and t^tLin and so to weaken itill fiirth<;r the infinence of rieilenism. 

But by tills time a uew |>ower had arisen in the Hellenistic worldi Greek nnd 

tsyptian a ,ke were hriji^ m tt,s sUdow of Horae and for the kst eentnrv of .to 

t ™lv - An intereS^idit 

t tt. I *1" t “t aiiaire by a |japjTus contninin^ a letter fruni a liieh ofiieial 

to _^e Wal antUerme. in .be Ia,nra w.tb refereneo to the viait of a Roman .Se^or Re 

fr.. **.J" f “f lie ligheat rank and estimation to s.dlinif no 

and”s« to t7T'*.“r ‘l "* ““Snaeentl.t entertained^ 

girts sTeeid ’*'t r r 

J^uipment of Ae guest ebamber trad the to-bitst: an ‘^r^ldiler d 

the requisites for viewing the lahvriiitb'." .*-rOLoUilee, and 

and Jnelf'* “»in-tol«aa at irsi to stiengthen the position of the Greeks 

and rule" zrir;L^Lt"di^;“^^^^^ 
al7tt;i'xti,ete't^^^^^ r-toi^’ic.r b“ 

for most pnrpoaes, ti.e official language, need ever^ ^te ‘p!“Lto ’"l' 

correspondence wiili the \ut'&\ offit lnfs Th^ u t. ^ ^ ^ ^ ” decrees and 

subjection, th, poll-ta!: l^d ,b„^^ „ p L .rolT ‘"l'' 

■be legions, yet in practice Greeks, at first those onto nZZ 

resrideuts in the nome-c^iuitiLb were tb t- citxes, later oven 

Wbilo frem the first ffiey wer; adraiited frcelv .r"r^e"in "*’"7 

flcel, receiving die citizenship on diseharvo* ‘ Thus the anmbaiy force* and 

denied to the native Egyptians tbranghout rtm R ^ J ^ "“J'> 

the third cenlory for ”e saailiarT coI' " ^^Siona, and till 

substantial privilege. Tl.e ndleniae'd inUbitonts of the“"omrerni^ „ud a 

race, were not indeed exempt from the poll-tax but we/ ^ ^ ' "'““"y "* 
which varied from nomo to nome. At llxvrbvnehou th / ® ■“"t"' f“tB, 

bead, and tho privileged were ktraw/as «rr„" i” 

metropolitans." The native Egyptians, on ffie o“he"'Lad'/v«T^aic7f * kr‘'“‘ 
conquered rare, paid the fidl p„b..ax snd could not eetor thTamv T ^ t 
the pnesthood was severely curbed: Hm whole lt!era. ohv wo, I / / ^P"™ 
die right .if asylum was drastically reduced and the' . n 

poll-tax limited. umber of pn^wfe exempt from 


' M T**!!. b It.l = WxudS.ES, t’Afitfg/. 31 . 

bMBqqiKk, LMriRti# HTmafni* rt'^ypie^ Jjj, 203 _gg 
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In another ttut^ toOj tht cause of Uelleniem TiTjus helped. The DOiae-capita.le;, tLoagh 
they were called cities, were not really cities In the Greek sense, for they Lad no ecif' 
g^oTemtnenlji no senate. They did tioij on the Roman conquest, become eitLer Greek 
or Riimaji 7utimt:ipia^ bat in practice the tendency was to asaimllate diein more 
and more to the sell'governing oitiea. Their magistnites wore arranged in a regular 
liicrnrt'hy. and it became ueual lor a magistrate to give the list of oiifiees lie imd held 
in tlie poflt, bis rnma jyst as in the while the whole body of 

luBgifltrates formed a itoirdv or corporation, which carried on correspondeinie with the 
atate ofticlaJa and Liuderteok other doties as a corporate body, MtilJiiig many of the 
fonctions of a setiate. 

The roaiJl of all iJim was naturally to increase the self'respect uf tlie capitals. We 
know so little of them during the Ptolemaic pemod that it i& rash to make sweeping 
statements, bnt it seems probable that a sensihle growth in niLinieipul pride and self- 
conseioosness followed the Koinnn conquest. The metropulitane tended to look down on 
the Egrptians of the vilLuges as barbariaos. The Ale^foadriana had always done so; and 
now we find the writer of a Lhird-eentory letter found at tlxyrhynchiis declaring: — 
“Perhaps, uiy brothers, you are thinking mo a barbarian or im inhuman Egyptian: but 
1 claim that this la not so^.'' The nonie- capitals begLua to vie with one another in theirpubUc 
bail dings and the eonvenienoe and elegance of their streets and mnnicipal establishments. 
The name of Helleqe became moi'e valued; the Greeks scattered about the nomee aeem 
at some time to have been formed into associations, probably modelled ou those of the 
Tree cities and appareufty possessing some political signllicaTice. Thtm we Lear m the 
FajTiiii of the *'6475 Greek men of the d.rsinoite nome^," and the fireeks of th^ 
Doha and the Thebnia are found imitlng with other bodies to erect on mscription in 
bononr of n rhEtoriciati*, The revival of Hellenism received an addled impulse' from the 
foundation in 130 of AntinoopoUs by Lhe PhOlieUenic Emperor Hailrian; the Attic influence 
went ao far in thia caae that the Antinoites nsed the Attic months; it is tme, equated 
with the Egyptiau calendar. 

At Alexandria the pride in Hellentc traditions led, on the one hand, to violent 
oulbnnrtB of anti-SeTnitisiii+ and, ou the other, to constant friction with the Roman 
govemmentj which tended to favour tlio Jews, at loaat till the revolt of .Tmlaea, and 
even after that event had at times to protect fheia from tJieir Greek neighbours. To 
fina fnetion we owe a curious class of literature which Gorman Hcholnra have called 
^*HeidiiI&clie Mkrtyrerakten, ” ■^lleatLen acts of tiio Martyrs."' The name is apt; foi- 
these texts closely resemble the <'hristiaii jH'-'iwciormw, to which, indeed, they may 

served as models. They consist of reportis, btuBcd no doubt on the ofrioiiJ 
but worked up with n literary ami propagandiat purpose* of trials of prominent 
Alexandrians before the Emperor, Their object wag to glorify tiie courage and in- 

* Far pi -tJlisciUh i oil af til*' ntr-i'i** iftiiHifli'SBi ifl. tljyijt, "UluJliiJi;^ u.|.i ILim I'vi F. (J-xr, 

XII. nii. 23 ^ 30 . 

‘ F. Oxv. XIV^ lOI^I. II i» ii]ilL>p.>d ttuit Lbi,! m^ii no .vlixu uO riuli in Ihi: 

flU hit letter luiij- tje mliIr+'=.-;edl in JMejiatiitrin; ten iriiJC 3 rEi.L iiJjd Hnjfir, /vl-. 

^ Sre PuuvAKS, Ltiit ir tt475, In arr/pii? /, Pap., \ |. 176—W'c ilD ipiiI 

t-uiw ind'C'Msl ut irlkat tiiiic diii tM3d;y w iu* foranrd. PtxCMAxx hj. 1&-) think" it w»ip uuiltfr The early 
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dependence ol spirit of these “martyrs," who, like their Christian successors, sometimes 
address Caesar in u tone of gratnitons insult*. 

The centre of Hellenic life, in the nume-capitals as in the Greek cities, was the 
gymnasium. To hare been educated there was the hall-mark of social superiority, and 
those so educated, oi dfrd yv^raoiov, as they were called, formed a special class, not 
only socially but politically. Athletics formed of course a leading feature in tliis education, 
and athletics were followed w'ith the moat intense interest. Much of th<! interest, indeed, 
was of a rather spnrious kind; for professionalism was as rife then as now. The most 
extraordinary honours w'ere showered on successful athletes. One of the ofKciab who 
signs a diploma of membership in the chief athletic club of the Empire, now in the 
British Museum*, is described as citizen of Sardis, Alexandria, Antinuopolis, Atlions, 
Ephesus, Smyrna, Pergamum, Niconiedin, Miletus, Lacedaemon and Tralles. It is as 
if cities like London, Paris, Madrid, Vienna, Rome, were to vie w'ith one another in 
offering their freedom to Jack Johnson or Georges Carpentier. There were, however, 
more substantial rewards than an honorary citizenship. The native city of a victorious 
atlilete granted him and his children not only immunity from all burdens and liturgies 
but in addition a pension; and these pensions mu.st sometimes have been a formidable 
addition to the municipal budget*. How very commercial was the attitude of at least 
some athletes, may be judged from a recently published papyrus letter*, the writer of 
which describes to his wife (?) his experiences at Alexandria during a visit to that city 
ol an Emperor, perhaps Caracalla. Having been defeated in the pancratium, of which 
he had little exjierience, and evidently anxious to get a prize somehow, he conceived 
the bright idea of challenging his comiMinions, who were as inexperienced as himself. 
He W’on, and thus secured the principal prize, his coinpaiiiuns got u consolation prize, 
and all were well content witli their day's work. 

Athletics, however, were not the sole subject of instruction in the gjTnnaaia; music 
and rhetoric, which really meant much what we mean by a hanmn’istic education, 
were essential parts of it*. Classical Greek literature, Homer of course in the place of 
honour, was studied and read. A mother writing to her son rcmark.s:—“1 took care 
to send to ask (your teacher) about your health and learn what you are reading; he 
said that it was the sixth book* ” She means, of the Iliad; hut so much a matter ot 
course was tliis tliat she does not tliink it necessary to mention the name. 

Of the humanistic education in the gymnasia, the papyri tell us nothing; but we 
have many texts illustrating elementary education*, and we know that this, crude as 
it often is beside modem educational standards, was based on the classical tradition. 
That Greek literature was widely read we know from the number and variety of the 
literarj* papyri found on the site of a mere nome-capital like Oxyrhynchus *. Not only 
the works we possess but many we have lost were read in Homan E^pt, and not only 

• K«cWtLatK>, ZwM aUxandrinischitm AntUemUumuB, In ^<4*. SUchs. Gta. d. XXVII (1909), 788 —859; 
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the Hii'jre faiuilUir Attic writera, but lyric pueta, cf'tcu ilifficolt^ like Ibjcue, AlcmaU;, 
Arehilocbus, AlctieiiPj SAppho, (^oriiiAa^ IMutliu", BucubyliilcH. Muulc, dancinj^j rbapEsedbts' 
reuitatioiU were popular at I'efltivals^ an intereatitig^ papyrus pregorves a pruelaiuatlonj. 
apparently delivered by a speaker iTTipersmatiiior the inTitiAg: the public tc 

edehrate the uccesaion cf Hadrinn*^;— 

'Mn ciiariot drawn by white hcTseSt lute-risen with TrajAti, I come to you, i > people^ 
ffud Phoebus, not utikiiown to you. to prockini the new kmfr rTadriaii, to whom be 
+ vprvtliin:P ffnhjeet. hy reason of his rirtae and the fortune of liia deified sire. With 
joy, therefore, let its kindle tlie rtItHre tn sucrifice, to laughter and revel friving up our 
hearts, and to the oinlmeuL of the gymnaeium; all of which does the atrategus'w loyalty 
to our lord and kindness to tlie people hestow upon us- 

Various frugmente of farcea and mimes hear witness to tht; popularity'ot the drama*; and 
tlumpU the literary quality of theae com positions is oil, a generation wliicli tolerates the nao- 
dern London stage can hardly aJford to throw stones at Osyrhytudius orArsinoc on tiiat score. 

Here, too, hoAvcTcr, there was another side to the picture. The Hocmn gOTernm^nt 
might on paper make clear-cut dlatinctioPH between Greek and Egyptian, but actually 
There was no aJich definite dh^tinetion. The process of uitermiugling and. assimilarioii 
lind gone on so long that it may be doubled whetbar, with the poaaihlo exception of 
Ptolemais and Naueratis (certainly not Alexandria), there was now a pure-blooded Greek 
in Egvpt^ and in most districts there were porhsps tew' pure-blooded EgyptianSi External 
criteria — Hellenic culture, the possession oi catoccic land, citizenship ot a Greek city —^ 
were more certain, and on them the actual categories were based, hut even these lines 
of diviatou wero shifting and nncertsin, und the Hellexiic culture was olteii only a veneer. 
tJuo of tlifi early citizens of AiitiiiLiopolis meutioned lu a group of unpublished papyri 
in the British Muscuiu is deacrihed as one of the “Greek men of the Arsinoitc nomc”. 
but in sn earlier document ho calls him&ell a Pergiau of the bipigone. 

The seeming briiltance of the municipsl Bfo in the nuTne*capiLtds rested on u very 
uiicertuiu basis;"^for that fatal disease, the ec^^nomic decay which proved the ruin ol 
the tioiuxm Empire, was slraady at work. Unlike the liturgies or compul.^ory flervices 
laid iipciii tile unprivileged classesj the municipal magistrate? were* iu tlicory, voluntaryi 
hut already by ihe beginning of the second century the cnormoug charges they involved 
and the iiu'rciiiug economic difficulties made it hard to obtain candidates, nnrl compulsion, 
at first virtuul, afterwards avowed, hiid to he rreorted to* A eeconJ century papyrus 
iu the Uvkuda Library^ well illustrates the shifts and subterfuges to wliich a man 
might k/drivcu iu order to evade service; and the reality of the burden may he eatimated 
from the fact tlmt by the sc-culled cassto die surremlcr of two-thirds of his 

property, a man nominated to office might escape tlie duty, and ffiat this way of escape 
wria at timea actimlh resorted to. Tlic municipal magistracies had in fact a fatal influcnco 
■m the economic histcry of Egypt, and led at last lo the ruiu of the nriian middle eiasseo b 
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A further aiep lu the liirtory of TTeUcrnsna was tak&Ji in 302, wlien Septuuiiii! Si!vcriib 
the nCUEc-capitals a ecnaC* or yfot'Aij. This di<i not campirtelT ftssLuiilate thetn to 
tins free ciricft^ but it vrm a conaidernblo atep in that lUrettionj imd iu 312 Oftmcallaj 
by the famous t Joustitutio Antotiinn, immensely increasetl the nuinijer of Raman citixemi. 
The nctnol words of the important elaase oan be i] noted from a fragruentary fTreek 
traDslatioE of the edict, preserved in a papynifi at fTieHsen^;^ 

I give to all [the non Rnman^ in] the world the Roman ciTizenslup^ preserving' 
[every kind of constitution], e:ccflpt to the detUtici*.'' 

I’he deJiViWi- Tvere llie unpriviJef^eJ classes, pflying the fnJl poll tnx; in K^pt, 
[iierefore, tlie native Egyptians^ not sharing in Helienitf culture. 

These meaenree widened tlie gulf between the metropolitans and tlie rural peasantry 
and still further increased the civic pride of the ncme^capitala. nigh-setindm^ titlca 
begai! to be adopted hv them. As e^ly a« 135 Hermopolis appears as Kennopolis the 
great- hnt .^ifter 202 the title Inns growm to '‘HermopoUs the great, ancient and illastrious. ' 
and later became "TTermapolis the great, ancient, most illustrlouM and most venerable* - 
A sort of megalomania seemed in fact to descend upon the iionic-capitals. Hcrmopolin, 
for exiuuple, in the course of the tliirJ century, undertook a grandiose sehenia of bnUding 
and city-planning, with wide thoranghfares, bordered with colonnades, traversing the 
city Iroiu side to wide®* The idea was excellent in itself; but m Lbe state of dm city'rf 
fiminees iT was suicidal. It was indeed a banoan gift that Caesar had given the nome^ 
Lftpitals, The new stmutes, involving mutiml financial responsibility on the part of all 
tbe membere, were the iaai ruLil 3u the coffin of the weDrto-do middle class. The nome- 
capitals might give themselves high-sounding titles, might advordae ibeir Helbnic culture, 
a« doe.', the senate of Hermopolis in one document by a quotation from Euripides* 
might etond stifily by dieir righy and privileges, but these things canJd not check 
their steady drift to ruin, wbicli accompanied and was doubtJesa accentuated by the 
oconomm criaia throughout the Empire, and a slninp in the value uf money without 
a parallel in history till the recent exploits of th. rouble, the k^ne, and ie mark 
Ihe end of the process the ruin of the urban middle-class; and ite min meant, 
ultimately, the rum of Hellenism as an ellectivc force in Egypt. 

By this time, tuu, there Imrt eppenred another force iriiieli ma lo prove hostile 
to Oreok ealtnro, 1 njeoo ('i.ristienity. A amon uiimher of third-centtity papvri hear 
mtaess to Its presence oven ie tho prcTincial towns of Eftypt. The porseention of 
Diociotinii, whicli dispersed the Chrlstkos, prohably helped to spread the new faith to 
the remoter <Latriots,_ aod with the ooaversioo of f.’onataarine the ultiraale victory of 
Chnatmnity was certam. Already the papyri of Ihe miJ-fonnh century oive the impression 
Unit tgrpt was largely a f'hristian criuntry*. 

Chriatiunity, tlmngli lE theology owes m much to (Ircflk philosopliv Vet proved 
at least m the form it had oow aesanied, ieimioal to Helleeism in two ways, FixioJ 
lhe,r atleohon on die (hture life and the salvation of the sunt, the Christian leaders 

' I>. GiM.40. STT. P. AL JI™, t. 

Iz. AliUcnii, ffrmumpMi*-ia-irra*uict iin. 3l_.. 
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had littif? sympathy with the cult of bodily fitness which w’aa so characteristic of Hellenism. 
The gymnasium and all that it stood for was abhorrent to them; and after the fourth 
century we hear no more of the gymnasia. It w'as horse-racing, not the sports of the 
palaestra, which furnished the chief amusement of Hyzantine times. Asceticism scorned 
{lersonal cleanliness, indeed almost exalted filthiness into a good, while its spiritual 
extravagances accorded ill with the balance and sanity of the Greek spirit. Attention 
was centred now rather on theology tlian on classical literature. It is true that the 
latter was still studied. The Byzantines had even access to many works now lost. It 
is to papyri of the Byzantine ago that we owe the fragments of the Deme$ of Eufmlis 
and the codex of 3Ienander; but it is nevertheless certain that the range of reading in 
this period was much narrower tlian before. It is a well-known fact that the chances 
of finding, in a literary papyrus, a work previously unknown diminish witli the age 
of the papyrus. Even as late as the second century the chances, if we exclude Homer, 
are probably al>out equal; but in papyri of the Byzantine age tliey are decidedly against a 
new dbeoven*'. 

Indirectly, too, Christianity operated against the survival of Hellenic culture. By 
a curious contrast with the West, where the Papacy and tlic Church of w'hicb it was 
the head played the principal part in evolving a cultural and even, in some respects, 
a political unity among the warring tribes, races and petty states which had taken 
the place of the Empire, Christianity in tlie East acted as a solvent on the unity of 
the Graeco'Roman world. In the West the universal use of l.»atin as the ecclesiastical 
language no doubt helped to connteract centiifugal tendencies; but in tlie Blast the 
national churches early began to nse the local idioms, and these languages may be 
said to have revived and been adapted to literary uses in proportion as <’bristianity 
spread. In Blgypt, Coptic, in S>Tia and Mesopotamia, Syriac, in Armenia, Armenian 
emerged into self-consciousness and became the vehicle for expressing the religions 
experience of the mass of the people. Coptic literature is dull enough in nil conscience, 
and betrays an essential puerility in the Egyptiau mind, but it is none the less of real 
Interest as revealing tlie reaction of that mind to Christianity. 

Even the heresies which played so largo a part in the Byzantine age cannot lie 
dissociated from political and national conflicts. In the West the Charcli, which the 
collapse of the Roman Empire had left comparatively free from secular control, was 
now the only international authority; hut in the East the Empire endured, and the 
t'hurch was a slate church, subject to tlie Byzantine government; so that when, for 
example, tl»e Coptic monophysites poured out llio vials of their wrath upon the champions 
of the orthodox church, they were regarding the latter not only as impious hendics 
but as representing tl»e hated power of Byzantium. 

Thus, Christianity helped, in Egypt ns elsewhere, to reawaken the slumbering national 
consciousness, to revive the national tongue, and so to weaken Hellenism. The Copts, 
whose national religion had fallen on evil days under Roman rule, had found in (.•hristiauity 
anew national religion; and they regarded Hellenic culture, on the one hand, as pagan, and, 
on the other, as part of tlint alien civilization to which they felt an instinctive repugnance. 

But ll^enism did not die without a struggle. The pagan schools of philosophy lived 
on at Alexandria, Their best known name is that of Hypatia; but even after her tragic 
dcatli, as late as the second half of the fifth century, a linlc circle of p.agan philosophers 

' On lhii>i ttnbjiH-l lln* urtirU* of .Sir Fitwniuu KKirr<« iilrt-ndy rrfi-rrwl to. 

of Keypt. Arf’ti. mi ^ 
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lingered witL one meniber tjf ^riiicii, HoriipufJoni a Oiuro ptipjrua L&s rcimntJT 

brought us into contact^ In a complaint to tlie autliorittes of iht* desertion and other 
riiiHdeeds of lup wiie, he givofl ns an intereatlng pictore of Ida work nC AJexnndria:— 
For; ii it is not inTidioiiti to p raise oneself, I tmvo tong itgo aciinired coasideraUle 
repatntion among the inhabitants of the great ehj of Alexander, For I kept a schiiol 
tliere in the CniTersity^ and always lived an hozionruLle life, zcaJoimly practising my 
innate faculty uf reason, and imparting instmetion in philosophy to those desiring it. 
This disposition I inherited from my fadjer and forefatliersj, and my teacher was toy 
thrice blessed father Asclepiades, who laboured all his life in the lUnseoma, tiiachini; 
the yoang according to the education ui the anciflnts/* 

And again;— 

“'I and my wife, who is nLo my cousin, were the chUdren of two brothers on the 
fjithera side, I and sbo; and our fathers lived in common, never divided from eaeh 
other either m tlisposkion or m domicile dp in their honourable life or in thcii devotion 
to the hluac of philosophy, bo that many were doubtful whose children we were, whether 
1 was die MU of her father or she the daughter of mine.'’ 

But this pagan circle was by no means merely liellenio; on the contrary, It Pepmented 
a strongly nadomU tendency, attempting a revival of the ancient Egyptian religion; 
and Horapollon Linmelf was the author of an extant treatiae on the hieroHyphic Btript 
Even in die sixth century and in a secluded pkco like the village ofipbrodito we 
find tn»cefl of Hellenic cultnre, Dioaeoms? of Aphrodito, wbmic arthive has tJirown much 
light on By^ubno administration in F^t, k from this point of view a very interesting 
figure, standing, os he does, at the meeting-place of the ancient and the mediaeval world =. 
Ut Coptic ancestry, himself speaking and writing Coptic as well as flr^k Le wns 
brought up in a thoroughly Christian atmosphere and could quote togs of Scripture in 
hm Creek petitions. His father became u monk and founded a monaateiy, of which 
U™™rua tbe l«gaj rej,«™ntativc. V« also schooW ia the traditional 

iilrratora of ndlao. IIo alaioat oamiiily otmed the Menander and EnpoEs oodioes of 
whieh I have apoken; he studied (ireek grammar and Greek tiiBtorv, and read Homer 
^OIIIVM, and the Pseudo-Anacreon, while hie own verars are fnD of classical allnsions’ 
and, ohen not oi the begpng or eomjdiraentaty order, are coneomod with classical themes; 
hcvertheless, they dlastrnto vividly the decay of Hellenic cnitnre. Dioacoms prenenneed 
t,recfc by m:cent; and die attempt to scan it by qnantily led at times to the most 
alarraniK resnlls. Often ,t m imposeible, by any amoimt of coasin-, to amke his lines 
l^ni and when they do, it does net follow dmt they ettprees any particular meaning 
rhey are an «xtraord™ry jnmhie of taes from classical auihote, misnndemtood wor^ 

aniaa ,c coinages of hs own. He was nsing a langnage of which he had only the 

hnaic&l comprehenaioiu ^ 

The impression hia verse gives us, that Grech cdtnrc win, already far -one iu 
eeay.^a etrengthened by the Syene papyri half a ccntoiy lamr and from'a more''remotc 
con re The Greek of most of them G more or less ilEteratc: the scribes could rarely 

/r. “ *“>■ rw 

‘ im bim uEifl Jus atvhiTF ^ ,T xMjjiFEiuf -rr; 


nrjjj-iNJr' vtuTTiifii': in t:tjVFr 


1 fin 

pit tliii)ii«rli El lung HPTit< nw mtliijiil befoming invcplvcfl iii a tKipitbiiii And tlint 

oi the ofllTaca found at Wadi Snrf^a hy the ilyiiiiutine Kes^arcli Fund^ lias often no 

relation at all to the ordinary rules of granamar and orthography, A passage in the 
H'ill of AbraJiam^ Bishop of liennonthiR^^ in which it is stated tliat the document had 
beon translated into the Egyptiao tongue’^ for his henndt ahowfl that It was possibli* 
to reach high oflice in the l.^liureh wdthont a knowledge of Greek, 

It 18 clear, in faet» that Greek was now, in Egypt, a doomed language, kept alive 

iuily hy itfl nee as the oflieuil tongue of the By^Aantiue government; and when thnt 
goveniment ceased with, the Arab conqnesL, Greek soon died out. For nearly a century, 
it ia true, it lingered on for official uae, and there were Greek notaries in die cliiincery 
of die Ariib governor. And this was the sort of thing- they were called on to w-rite’:- 
'Gn the name of God, ijqrrah h* Sharik, Governor, to Bxvsil, adnjmiotrntor of the 
vilhige of Aphroditn, We glorifj" God, and next: Wo seem often to have written to you 
cocicei'niiig the twc-thiTils part of the public gold-taxes of your dieirict, and we iheuglit 
lliflt you had nlready paid this. Nejw when we instructed the notaries to look into the 
i-econli of the Trea^mry in erdnr to find what you Lad paid to tlio Tren#urTj wo found 
that your work is unsatisfactory nnd worthless and that you are acting HI tn this 
mat ter. For indeed, we did not gend you to bo Idle and gluttonous, but rather wc sent 
you lo fear (.rod and keep yoixr faitli and collect tlie just dnes of the Awii?' al- 
For neither have you any excuse wliatever nor have the people of VoiW distrintj for 
the frnita of the earth have been iihundjtnt and God has hlesseil lliein and mcreased 
them hey end w'hat was known in former yeai-a, and the piicc of corn has been high, 
and it was sold by the people of tlie district. Therefoi'c, as aforesaid, yon have no 
exenge whatever* See then to the arreai-s in yonr district of tlie two-thirds part of its 
public taxes with all S|>ced* t.^dlcot tliis without keeping back one single penny of it; 
for God knows tliat your hchnviour in the nuittor of tlie said public taxes wae not 
plcxt-srng to os; for we desired to requite you for iJiis. If, therefore, liiere is any good 
iu you, collect as aforesaid with all speed the arfears in yonr digtiiet of the Raid two- 
thirds part of the public gold taxes, nud send it. For the people of the dlatrict ought 
to pay their duee reatlily and you should not leave them till they are straitened and 
find a difficulty Lu paying in full- But we know that the worthless and nselcsa servant 
seeks excuses ibr delaying his duty. Go tiot you dieii be such or aft'ord ns a pretext 
against your lile^ we adjure yon,'' 

The language is Greek, but the fliought, the whole mental idiom, is Oriental. And 
when we turn to the local records wc find them, except tho pagarch's officiiil accountt», 
in t'opticj tint in Greek. At the head of Greek and Coptic documents ahke sLands the 
I rreek-Arabic ^‘protocol” with ita de£aut formulau; ^'In the name of Gntl the merciful, 
the compasaiooute. There is no Gml but God, Ke alone^ Mahomet is the Prophet of God. 

It is a symbol, and a portent With good reason did Mommsex call Islam "der Henker dea 
Ilcllenisniuji," “the executiouRr of nclltnlsin.’' In this new world of dugmatlam Mid 
teligioos bigotry, I Christian or iMahommedau, there was uu room left for tho clear-eyed 
sanity of Hellas. Egypt had hetmuie once more a part of that <>neiital world from which 
the fiery geuiiis of Alexander hud separated her for a thonsand yearu. 

’ FUienl bj- SV* LiliJ liivwfH In a vuliimo now jja^eing tbrou^li Hie prp^if:. 

^ P. Lontl. 17 = Mrmia, 3!S- “ t** honJ, IV, 13S0 WiLciWr &tret:. 

* b’ouilitfljiiler of tin: Faithflli,^ f f* iJie KtinIlL 
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A GNOMIC OSTRAKON 

By J. G, M. A, 


The oatTAkiin here rlmribed wna ^ven tu tiio hy Dr Akn Gabdlvui, who obtnined 
it a: Luxor. It la a lar^e Irre^qUriy dmpeJ sherd ol^ the. ordinary red pottery of mid 
Komim period, probably from an amphora: it& estreme raeaenrements arc LS rm in lei^ht 
and 27 cm m breadtlu Mter the inscription of the text, the sLerJ bus boett broken into 
at least three pieces, of which wro are preserved: but a larf^e section h roistfing from 

the upper left Land comer, and with it Lave gone parts of alJ bnt the Liat of the twelve 
Lines of the text. 

When ihr ostrakon reached me, im surface waa Ikking away, and the writing hod 
already perished in places. It w^as badly salted, and soaking only saved part of the text 
Fortonately Professor Hunt had ecen it earlier and mndo a copy, which has been 
available by his kindne&a to control and snppleinent my readings. 

The writing is a fairly well-formed nneiai hnnd of thn secoudj centnrv .a. n. The 
twelve lmc3 given formed the whole of a aoltimn: there ia vacant space lioth above and 
bohiw them. What remaiiia of the text reafU as follows 


urGiTxtTponoc 


I.VhtONH 

THtJGiKON.V 

eiiocKpiTHCiio re 

O NC 1C WC'J'O YCO 60 YC 
xpnMAi'a)iiK.VT'A<|>poria>r i 

6 1 na>c K6t I put ren H <|>jx( )c 

ttCONKkrJKAKtltiOprilNGXttC 
irAClKXNYnepGXtlCTUJBICl) 
o r 11 pAi j repOEo etto r jg a r text \ c 
Girt>ceMIION6lA.HMHGir’HtlGXG 
MiimcTotiNroYTOiiKAiHropottAoroN 


The luct that the twelfth hoe began with M aiul rnirli, r. 

np Uirpp jTOpe<iinB Up., ,djr.ppleJ tlis, h,b .hajp e,ij„tiop .p, pppM^'jTsir.ppoltlc 


-:/ya<?de /v ffyshm rgonos. 

Bior xflfD^doT ndiv 

Fthunnu jfaadff tov f/xdva. 

y«ror or xp/rj^g 7to$1 
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TO?'5 ^'0>TPr^ fj>5 TOf^l^ ^£OVg. 
iv ;(^f^uchcu’ Y.aTafpqofGi)'. 

^ihov yeivtoffTie jt^iv ffiXog* 

fivfiGv x^fHtjaoy^ 4liv xox^r ^i^S- 

/i^55 Ttaot, jcBr hneg^j^jg J^tV' 

NfltJtd*’ t6 j^if ^Tjodfioffxor ddi* 

^t XI <Sk^v6r ' it dt 

tU^l fitaroy rdi' xtmjj'opov Adj'an 

It Jocfl not timl any one of the foregoing lines ie, or 1:011 be restored jia, 

AD exact quntatioji of any known vonHj: and in this rcBpecf the oetrukon iii akiu to must 
sLmiJur gnomic seleelions foimd in Egypt, the nntbora of whkh ran rarely be identified*. 
At the oame time U h pos^Bible to trace a rcktion&hip to the general body of gnomic 
literjiture: in particalnr^ the ninth lino is ^ery close to Men. Monost- 317 '‘laag uiv Taifi 
?coci, ^T(y and might be taken as a kiuotation fram moTnory of that line: 

it \a qaitfi as near as quotations of poetry from memory often are* And there are other 
more distant echoes in other iincs- 

Perhaps the most satisfactory aecomit of the ostrnkon ivotild be to ri'gard it as a 
liierarj exercise by a atadent who liad to produce a eel of moral maxims in acrostic 
arrangement, with liberty to draw on his knowledge of poetry or Ida faeuifr of invention 

for the purpose. The handwriting is that of a fairlj' practised writer; but the bJimders 

of spelling in the teutli and eleventh lines do not suggest that lie waa a scholar, at any 
rate an accurate one. He may have felt the strain al’ier getting so far with hie exercise. 
Bat it can hardly be aaid that his confributioii to literature le of much value. 

^ II miijr perhupA be atrtud hetr tliat tlie lin« 4 JtTmt r-A/tiav in ao. VJI uf 

LLh <i«triik.tt publiabed Lu J. U. £. XXVtil (|x llG) I#; troiu Antinbunk^ (i^/. KtHbEtirun IX, 1b, f>d, HiEirHi!]. 
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Thp coma found duriuft the ais sensona pf eieavation at (txvrhjnckuji by Drs. 
and Ilirar were ^ esnrained. and ao mr an possible identified year by year, 
A detailed list of the individmd speeimena may perhaps be replaced bv a miminarv of 
the 0T,donee which the finds afford and of spioe of the eonelosions which may be de- 
nved therefrom in relation to the history of Cltaeco-Euninn Egypt 

It mnet be remombered that these coins all came from die rubhish-motmda and 
thoretorc repreaent the caanal losses of the O-syrhynehitn, in their daily life. Katnrally 
no gold coma were tnmed np, and yery tew of the debaaed silver tefrndraehms of the 
first and a^ond eentnr.cs A.D.: a man who last a yalnahle piece of money wonid aeartih 
diligently nil be fonnd it, Bnt bronze pieces, and the late third eentnrv tetradrachms 
which were little better than bronze, might be dropped ami never mLss'ed before they 
were swept np with other mbbish .nnd tipped out on the dnst-lienps. The finds may 

aoeordingly be taken as fairly representative of the eoinnge of lower yalnes eirentatinp 
m ON.yrhjiiebufl. ^ 

The most aoii^ieiit divisioo of the material for consideration will be in Ibcr 
^oupa ^ lA) Ttolemaic: (B) Roman to the time of the ■‘reform’’ of Diocletian, covering 
he [mnod dnnng wWh a speeial enrroniiy, baaed on the tetradrachni ns the standard 
nntt, was struck for I,^pt; (OJ Roman from IHocIctiao to Jnstinian, when the Egyptian 
monetary s^teiii was supposed to be assimilated to that of the rest of the Empire' fU) 
ijyzsDtiiiB from Justinian to iLc? Amb coimiieist. ^ 

(A.'} 

in .dl'^119 do "“‘possess any featnres of special interest. There were 

Tf P ol Ir'T ^ tntrndrechnis. Ti.e classification 

Itoicma e bronze is so uncer^n that it would be of little value to group the sm- 

cmioos nuder re.gna without fall descriptions of the types: bnt tliere is a fairly cle^r 

disLaebon betwimu th_e isrm^ of the third eentnn- R.C. and those of the two folio win- 

centuries: and only , of the ooins fonnd are referable to the earlier period On Ae 

other hand, there are fi examples of llio easily identifiable issues of Cioopatm VII- and 

IdVteWe™?”* Tk 1“"' regular ;eries 

eLLredld r rti: l'' '’T’ r”? rnbbk.mounds 

explored did not Wgin to accunmkte till the latter part of the Ptolemaic rule 

Only one coin from outside Egypt Ulonging to thU period was fonnd-a small 
bronze eoin ot Kns of tbe tkin] ctntrtry (tytHs B.Al.C 86 —98> t ^ i 

frreign bronze would not be current u^dL^^e PtolendS andVe^oVat 
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clkADta from uverseiis nt tixyrliynchas to drop tlieir uwn coiiH* It la porb^ps only by 
iJjtjJice th4t thin one coin bc'longi* to a place wjtb wliick tb« relatioiis of tlic early Ptu- 
lymies were particularly close, and wLitli waa for a time under their sway. 


m 


The Roman coins of the firat three conturiea^ no far as they are identicble. belaujr 
til the foUowii!^ reigns t— 


Billnij Billan Eirianz.t! 


Augustus , 

. 

14 

t!?onimodus . . , . , 


2 

Tiberius ... 

i 

4 

tj'urucaila. ... 


1 

(.■aligula 

+ 


iitiv. Alexandei' .... 

6 

3 

tJiaudias . . 

i 

'i5 

Gordian 111 .... . 

I 

_ 

Nero. 

8 

3 

Pliilip . . . . 



Galbu ... 


1 

Gallns . . . 

4 


Otho. . . 

1 


V^alerlatj . 

4 


Vitellius 

1 


GaEienus. .... 

0 

1 

Vcspasiaii ...... 


26 

Claudius Ur ■ 

9 


Domitian. 

* 

11 

Aareliun .... 

55 


'rrajaa . . 

1 

20 

Tacitus ... . 

3 


Hadrian .... 

3 

48 

Probas .... * . . 

69 


Antooiuus Pius. . 

3 

3? 

Cams & sons.... 

32 


il, Aurelius * 

1 

10 

Diocletian colleagues 

143 

* 


As has already been noted, the bulk of Lbe diids belonging to tlie two first (ien- 
tun'ea of Uoman mle^ daring which a bronze comage was regularly issued at Alcjfiaiidria 
tbr local cniTODcyj are of this bronze. The few Ijillon tetradraclims are fairly CTonly 
s[ircad over tliis period: the ei^ceptionai nmuber of examples of Kero ts explained by 
the enormous issues of liis reign, which form tlie elitef part of lioards for over a cen- 
lury. The proportion of broiuie U really larger tban appenrs from the figurcfl al>oyo, 
since all the ctarly billon coins could be ideudfied, while there were 115 bronze wliich 
were too worn to be assigned to any reign, through they wore clearly Alexandrian of 
the first or second cantnry. 

In additon to the billon and bronze coins, a large number of leaden pieces occur¬ 
red. TLeae T described fully in Cliruru. 1900, pp. 2S7 tf., and the cancluBinns tberf! 

stated have boon generally accepted — viz: that thcise piccea were a token coinage of 
low TfilaCi issued appruximatflly between 100 and to replace tlic brcuzci, which 
ceased to appear in any quantity after the fonner date. The* tetradmclimfl still circu¬ 
lated, and there moat have been something tr> repregent the lower denomitiatlous, obuk 
and chalk!, which are shown by the papyri to have been in regular uae. If these tokena, 
of which over fiOO were found, are Included with the coins, they bring up the average 
ot specimens betw'eeu Com modus and (iallienns to that of the earlier and later perioiia. 

Alter Qalhenufl, tho tetrarlrachm rapidly dclBrioruteJ in lutriuBic and ahso in euirunt 
value: and tliis depreciation is reiiceted in the much greater nninbers that occurred in 
the mounds. A tetradrachm was uo longer wortli lookiug for, If lost. 

It in imponaut to notice that daring this jicriud very few- coins other tJmu Ale¬ 
xandrian seem to Lave elrenlated at Osyrhynchiis. It has been sopposed that the Roman 
idipcrial <;oinage was current in Egypt: but, ddiougli it wm probably legal tender, there 
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IB no evidence froia from one or tn^vo hoards from tJie vieini^ of Alexanilria, 

tliat it was used in any qaanti^'. The monodii of n^yrhynchiuj only prod need two isestetiii 
of Sevema AJexander and one of i^hilip to represent ie impenni iasnes before die lime 
of Gallienufli the depreciated bronze denarii of that and later rei^s were enmmoiittrj 
two of GalHeniis^ two of Anrelian^ seven of Prubns, five of Carus anti hU sons^ and 
nine of the pre-reforin issues of Diocletiaii and Maximian liaviuj^ been founds It would 
appear thereiure that it was only late in the third centiiry that imperial coins be^an to 
drift into Egypt: and this may be connected to some extent with tho breaking down 
til tho isolation of Egypt as a province. 

This isolation^ wliicli was due to the deliberate policy formulated by Angnstua, is 
marked by the absence of colonial and provincial, as w^ell as imperial, Konian coins. 
Even if there had been a difbculty in securing the acceptance m Egypt of tlie ordinary 
isBiies of Rome with their unfamiliar stamlard and appearence, it might have heen exjMJctcd 
iJiat coins more closely resembling the Alexandrian-— tf. the tetradrachms of die Syrian 
niiuts, which in size^ finonesa and style are almost jclentical witli those of Alesandria— 
would have passed current. But T am not aware tliat any examples of these have heeii 
found in Egypt; and Syrian hronze coins only cccar sporadically, Tho excavariotiit at 
Oxyrhynchufl produced three provtiicial coins oi this poriod, all of bronze: one of Kicaea 
of Antuninnfi Pii^ iEttmil 7B), one of Oypms of Caracalla [B.M C. 62), and one of 
LJamasenu of Philip { B. :lf. L, 2d). These were probably chance importations: the Erat-mimed 
was pierced, and in view of the reverse type — Dionysos Klistes—it may possibly have 
boon worn as an amulet by its former pusscssor. 


All tbe coins Ibtiiid belonging to 
niters:— 


the next periotl arc bronze, of the following 


Diocletian (post^refonn i ♦ = , lU 

Cnnstautinc 11 ... . 

.... hi) 

Maximian 

- . 48 

1 'onstautiiis II . 

. l4o 

^'oils tan tilth 

1 . II 

1 .'onstatifi ...... 

... 57 

Gderius . 

S . li> 

Constautiun Unllus. , 

... 24 

Maximlii , 

* . . .... 18 

Julian. . . 

. . , tj 

Severas - - 

2 

Jovian .... . , 

. - - . 2 

Maxentin^ 

. 1 

Valcntiumii 1 = . . , 

... 19 

Licitiius , , 

. 63 

ValeiiB .... , , 

. - .13 

LiemiuB jr. 

..... 23 

Gratian .... 

.15 

Constantin t; 

1 . . . . .240 

Valcjitiniun H . . , , 

.... 15 

Martinian . 

... ] 

Theodosius - . . . 

,51 

CriapUH . - 

... 17 

Arcadrns . . , 

... 23 

1 kdmatius « 

■ . . . ,2 

Ilonurin.8 . . 

.... 9 


In additioo to these Hd liarbarous 
Axumite coin, should he mentioned. 

The fipHi point of Lcterest in relation to tide period is in the 


linlmtlonB ol late Iburdi century cohiB, and 


inmtagefB of the ffpe- 


~ tWJ. Th. rdb™- of o^in.ibtod carroooy of Egypt 

r . Kp|..r»: ood tl,„ of Ale^mlrio, i„ oon,.ooz,Vl.J. 

tho otWr iiruvmoM, struck s pTiifon,, ooj„„go, „iti, i^otiu legends end tnieod on tlie 
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RoTnfln Btjiiiil&i'd, wltlclt pai^ aiiTTvbfire in. the Hciniaxi "world- The foinij were ffi' 

^^nUrly marked with tin? name of the mint from which they issued: snd thcfl it Is possible 
to trace to some extent the eirciilfition of money hetween the vnrioTis proTiiices. Nearly 
all the fourth contury imats of the Empire are repreaenteJ at LtxyrliTiJchtLs: uaturaJJv 
the Western iasnea are the more acanty. The inflow of coin ft-om ontaidc Egypt did 
not however aainiiue im^iortaneo inimetiiately upon tJie reform: this can best "be shown 
by a closaifieatiaQ of the identtflahle specimens under their mints in ehranological croups 
for tho period of approidniately tJO years from the reform to tlje death of Arcadiue. 
The first five groups (A to E) cover rouglily ten years each, the Last three (F to tl) 
roughly twenty: the longer spaces have been chosen in the later part, because the material 
is more scanty., and also the sequence of issues during the latter L4f of the fbnrtb 
century has not been studied so exactly aa that of the Constaiititiiaii bouBe, and there 


are more convenient limits 

at wider 

Lnlervaia. 







A 

li 

C 

D 

ts 

P 

G 

n 

Total 

Alexandria . * * 

82 


25 

2:4 

50 

39 

II 

23 

263 

Antiocli ... 

1 

n 

18 

24 

27 

9 

4 

IS 

106 

Nicomedia^. . . 

4 


22 

30 

18 

9 

2 

n 

M 

IVkicus . 

1 

1 

7 

16 

17 

10 


12 

66 

Coustantiiiople . 


- 

- 

14 

11 

y 

ti 

8 

47 

Hcraclea, , , . 


. 

r> 

8 

3 

1 



17 

Thossolonica . , 

* 


4 

tfi 

fl 

b 

b 

1 

37 

Rome . , * 


1 

sy 

13 

H 

2 

a 

, 

66 

Siscia . 


.. 

4 

8 

! 



1 

15 

Aquileiu . * . , 

1 


1 

fi 

1 

1 


2 

12 

Arles * 4 * . 



13 

2 

I 




16 

Treves * , , . 


1 

4 

2 




2 

9 

T&rraf'o - . . . 


1 

I 

3 

, 

d 



5 

lymdon * , * . 



1 



. 



1 

Total ..... 

85 

L9 

144 

itki 

I4L 

85 

34 

70 

744 


It will be acen from this table that in the first decade after tlie reform coinpara' 
tively few coins from outside miata ot^cur: but they rapidly become more uumerone;, 
and by the end of the reign of Constantine the locai isiiiiea form only a antalj propor¬ 
tion of tlie whole. This nvideiiee agrees generally with Uiat of the hoank which Lave 
come under my observation: for in&tnnce^ in a hoard from Uendemh (PeteiEj Uf/it/era/i, 
p. 3fi), dateable about BlO, coins of the Alexandriun mint are of the whole: in 

one of about from Autintm, 47®/^: in one from the Fayuni (Joirm. Intern, XVI, 
pp. 1 O of about 345j of about 360, ^4%: and Jti one of about 400, 35%. 

(The two [a^t will be published shortly in the Jonrmd of R$mti» ^indita.} 

ETjcleutly it touk some years after the monetary reform of Diocletian to break 
down the bar (whether legal or cuatoinjiry) againat tite importation of coin into Egypt 
Similarly tho Egyptianii contiuucd to reckon in drachmae instead of in denarii, and it 
was not -i^ll about twenty years after the changB that the new stuiidiLTd became pre¬ 
dominant. But tbereafter tho iniportattoo greic rapidly, and soon only about n linurter 
of the money circulating in Egypt was of local ksue: later die influx, dlrnim'shod, and 
a larger proportion of th? coins Is of Alexauiirian iiiintage. 

JotiFii. tA ArrL. VIII -1 
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It Ti'oiild be mcere^tin^ to discover ibe ecanomk' cauHca which IpJ to be¬ 

coming^ n c(im-imj;>ortiti^ countTy mider t jOiiBlantitie; bat they can hartUy be cunjcctared. 
The mnin export of -tgypt during the Rootai] nile ivas com: but tkiA m'hh largely col¬ 
lected in the form ol tiixes and seat to Itooie withont atiy equivalent return in monev 
or kind; and there ie no evidence to auggcBt that there was any change in tlib noitter 
in the tonrtb ccutury. Keithor is lliere anything to point to a revival of tntde in other 
reapects at this lime: from the miildJe of the third century ail the mdie^itjoiifl ore that 
economical IV Egypt went rapidly down bilL And it is Imrdly likely that this imperial 
government sabsidii^ed Egypt. The prohlcin is one for which I cannot tind a satisfactory 
solution; I have provioiusly suggested [Joum, /ntei-n, lUld, p. 3(i) dint the hoarding 
tendency of the lilgyptian would lead to on iullow of coin, but this, diongh it may 
have been a contributory* factor, does not adequately eicplain the position shown hy tin: 
figures given above. 

Whatever the explanation of the situation In the fourdi century may be, lu the 
fifth everything poitita to a compleie economic collapse. There ia not in the finds from 
f >xyrhyucbus a single coin of recogniBable official mintage belonging to the period 1>c- 
tween ITonorius and Jastinuin. The only pieces that may be ascribed to this time are 
barharotis imitations of tlie tssucb of the Thcodosian bourse, mere bits of bronze with 
degraded types, often reduced to a jumble of lines, and maanmgleeg legends, somodmes 
nothmgr but dots and dasher. T Imve suggested (in a paper to appear in the Joiinmt 
of litiiftaji that tlie&c bits of bronze represent die '*m}T‘iad of denarii"" which 

was the unit of reckoning in Egyqit at this period: the depreciation must have been 
somewhat parallel to that in Russia at the present day, as a kta fourth century papy- 
rag gives an equation of 2fJ30 myriads of denarii to the gold solidus. DLvioiiBly it would 
not be worth while to spend any trouble over preparing a coin of sneh low value, 
which can Imrdly have had more meaning than a counter: hi fact, the composition of 
hoards of this period suggests that the pieceg of metal in them were treated as counterB, 
since they consist of coins of varioug perlotls and countries, many worn to illegibility 
or clipped to fragmcTits, with an mtermktnre of bits of bronze or even lead^whieh 
show no stamp nor any eigu of ever having been meant for coins. 

The only thing about these barbarous imitatiODH which snggeals that they may 
liuve been issued officially ia the fhet that they nrc struck, not caaL In the early part 
of the fourth century largo quantities af cast coins were m circnlatiou in Egy pt, and 
the moulds from which they were made are frequenlly found: 1 desc^rihed two groups 
from OxyrhyiichuB hi Ahnn. Chraa. ly05, pp, 342 if. These were probably the work of 
forgers, uho would find it a profitable occupation to make counterthlt coin when the 
coin had an appreciable value above iU meta] contents. But in the conditions of the 
fifth century it would have been a waste of energy for an Egyptian forger to cant, 
much more to strike, anything pnrporting to be a bronze coin. 

(D.) 

An attmnpt to rohahiHtnte the Egyptian htmz^. currency was made under Justinian 
when a special issue was made at the mint of .yexandria. The normal piece was of 
nnrainni: larger and smaller deuominatioua wore also introduced, hut did not ksl 
long: the 12 nummia however contitmed to U Htrnch till the Aralv cmniuesL The spe 
ciTitens of ihifl scrEes found at (fvyrhvndiiis wrre ^ 
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Jn^itinijin . 10 Maiirke* ■ ... 7 

,lQ6tm II . . > . - 7 Iwbarons . I'i 

Tiberius . , - . . 5 Hfiraclins . - . , . U 

[57 crumples i^anld net be definildy identiiiie<L] 

Coins of this supplied practically the whole of the bronze currenoy of Egypt 
during: tite last eentiny of Roman rule, Annstnsina had preTionsly reformeii the- imperisJ 
broniie coinage by the introduction of tho large fohis of 40 niimmia and its BubdivisioB?: 
and a good many apeciiueua of Lis issues and those of dtisHri 1 auJ JusOnEau arc fonnd 
in E^ypt: these are from uataide niints^ as the mint of AJeiantiria did not rtrike these 
denomuiatloDS. But it is rare to como across any examples bcltinging to reigns later 
than Jtifitimiin, and it would appear that after tliat eraperor had revived a special coinai^e 
for Egypt tho old monetary isola.tios of the country was renewed. The only non-AJe- 
xandrian coin of this period found at Oxyrhynchus was an early follis of Justiman. 

The gpeclmens classetl ns ‘ harbarotis" are pieces of 12 nummia of the same general 
type os tlmse of Justinian and his three successors, but have uuintcUigihle legends. They 
arc probably to be referred, as in ths British Museum Catalogue^ to the reign of Focas, 
which ie otherwise unropresented in this series: the work of the aunt ol Alexandria 
had steadily degenerated, and some coinSj, particularly of Maurice, are oisly saved from 
being classified with the *T*arbaroufi^' ones hy the fact that the Jegeud retains enough 
fragments of tlie emperor's name to show what the engraver had in mind. HcracHus 
inti-oduced a new design, and with it an improvement m execution.. An altenmtive would 
be to assume that the “barbarous" group was struck after the Arab conquest; but, 
while it is not improbable that die Arabs would continue to atrike, as they ceminly 
used, coins of the Byzantine types, they w-ould more naturally have Imitated the new 
design of HeracDns rather than the old one which had been abandoned for over years, 
i^oma rude imitations of the coins of Herac^iua, wbieh muy lie Arab, bavc (K'curred else¬ 
where in EgypL 

The standard unit of reckoning daring this period In Egypt woe the gold solidus, 
fractious of which were expresacd in camts: and llie raktionBhip of the bronze to the 
gold has not been determinad. 

The Arab conquest virtually marks the limit of the finds ol coiofl in the mounds 
uf OxyrhiTicbust only 20 Arab piecaa, aU of im early period, were discovered. 
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AN ALEXANDRIAN COIN OF DU.MITIA 

Bt G. F. niLL 


t ine portrait, on coin, of Alexandria arc rare enough to make it wortli while to 
call the attention of reader, of ihi. Journal to the uniuniiny weU-preMrrcd bronao of 
I omitia Longina, the wife of Domitian, which haa recenfl^ been acquired by the 
Hntiflh MoBeum. It was formerly in the collection of Mr R A. Walter*. The ingcripliuna 
are, on the obverse: AOMFTIA CeB AOMITIANOY KAICAPOC C€B rCPM- on the 
.TT CeBACTIjI and in the field 1. UA. The revere type i.’ Eirene; 

sunding 1., toldi^ m her 1. band a cadueen. and the fold of her robe, in her r. hand 
an olivc-brwieh. The com meaaure. 26 mai, weigh. 10-48 ,, and baa a very fair greenish 
!my patina. A similar specimen (to judge by the illustration in very poor stoto) i. in 
die DArr*iu Collection A nmilar rcveiw type, with the ume in«ription and date, is 
also associated willi the head of the Emperor hirasell*. 

Among the coins of to year i. another representing Domitia, this time Katod, in 

tr“n V p ill-prewn-ed specimen 

ce^c™ R 1 TT’ i»«ription of the reverse as [CYe^NIA?] 


• iiuWW,.^ .a lllu.l,,,i« olit ia the l-ancoio,,. is, 

Aumf Alaeatu$rmi (Cairo 1901) p. 38 no Tav II Tn.. ^ r , ***** **** 

at both cniK the word (:€B\lTn U iwldi-nUy ai»o lacking on obrfrr.P lnatTi|itjoo ia iiu|a*rlort 

t» be an ollve-hrauch U d«crlb«l „ two 1! ol A 

al(« avIdi-utJjr •iraUar to our*; It niuat have brra a poor Maviinen u ^ 

iiiiarnul and attributed to Tennewn,* in Pi«di.. ^ ^ '>'-4nnaUy rntirrty 

XII p,«). * Mtoxnar. JX p. 39 nOw 90; ZeiUchr./Ur 

• Dattaiu. op. riL, j». 30 no. 488 (not illuiitrated}. The apellitur f im\H « 11 . 

printer, not of the coio>ea{^ver. *** “ff 'I u- H t» presumably a slip of the 

• B. M, C. Alexandria p, 86 noc t9J pi \xii, n.—. 

p- 86). But the tetters AD are, I think, faintlv visihU on *». o • - (SenwAaa, as below, 

they should bo there. * «»i«. now one know. 
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Tim do^^ntli v{rAr of Ouuutiuii [91—92 a. d.) ATaa itiarkod Ity ji ||reat outljtiT^ 
of cutungo at Alexandria. Out of tie 18C bronzo eoiiiB of the Emperor and Emprew> 
wrhich Daitahi gives in his CalaJogae^ no Jess than 59 are of this yoar. Eurtlierj in 
tbo tenth and eleventh yeorSi the old types am for the moel part discardetlj and new 
ones introduced, ilr* MiIiXe observes that die most remarkable point about tlic brouKc 
eoinage of years 10—12 of Doiuitinn at Aleiandrin is die change in style: there la a 
nudden break, with a great improvement both in art and in fabric. Domitian is called 
in year for the firet tlme^ &eov All tliia^ ae others have aeen^ points to some 

connexion wtdi the Detcennalia of the Emperorh 


' Six (Slpiiduliy L. SouWAliKj Dit kaittriickwTt mnd tUr AlcramJrtniKtmH Mnsrr-i 

I'ni^ir.* Iriafi—fi), pp, 35 L 


THE STRATEG! AND RGA'AL SCRIBES IN THE 

ROMAN PERIOD 

/ 

By JOHIS' UAVIJ? TAtT 

i baye recently beea trying to ecUect evidenco for th.c sappoiitian tlmt fo in 

tbe Roman period it the rule tb&t a person ebould not he appointed strategna or 
royaJ eeribe of the nome of whidi he was a native. I do not olatm that this is more 
than a hypotheris. It is certain that a man might hold iheae offices oniside his Idic^ but 
It Es oot definitely proved either that he L-ouJd or that he eould not Itohl tliem in his tdta. 
The evidenco so far as knoivn to me is aa follows —, 

(1 1 I do not know of any instance (in the Roionn period] where it can he proved 
that a strategus or royal scribe was a native of the nonte in wliicb he held office» or a 
kndoiiViicr in that nomc, or bad previonslv held subordinate state offices in that uome, 
cr condnued to reside there after bis retirement When a Htrategus h stated to have 
previously held municipal offices the queatioD ie to he enquired into whether the nJuidcipal 
titles refer to tho metropolis of the same nome^ or to another metropollsj or to Alexandria^ 
In Bril. Mus. 26 V h 132 and 26^ former atrategus, is tnentioned aa a land¬ 

owner in the Fayum, but it is not stated where he had held odico. In B. G. U. IW a 
former royal scribe of tho dirisioiii of Polemo preflides at n trial in which the parties 
probably belonged to the Fayiunt but tins does not neceasarilj imply that he resided 
(here pernmnently. In P, Hamhnrg 13^. where JlEviia read ^ep?i(»covitnj OT(!«{TijyoS) 
yiirfwft) x(c[T3of(jcoJ»'} (for Jl£jfC»‘[i] I conjectnje PCft’|j?fai:]k t think improbabloj, 

as it does not seem likolv that ihe strategns would have gone to a village to pav n sum 
of 4 <lr. to the local instead of paying it directly to the dfjjsooffo in 

the metropolis. I would therefore prefer to reail cither rtdiroi') or 
in the latter case Semproiiius may have been strategus of another nmnej like wise m 
B. (t,. LF. lOSOji where I think it most improbable that tho words .iioo rdr 

j'^domrra iA&i tim would have been need by a private person in addressing die strategna^ 
or that A fitrategBS aottmUy in office wonJd loive been able to betake himflelf to the 
village of 'l^iiur w^henever a private acqaintance desired hmi to do so. .Ssnjr^iioiriog ami 
^aaaird^uatr are therefore to be atruck out of die list of strategi of tho FavDni. I mav 
remark iucidmitally, by way of supplemont to that list, that tbe Aberdeen papyri ahow 
tbal 'iJ^wdrig b xai Tt^p.Qiog^ ^frgajrtjyd^ Beuforou fUQtdo^^ acted for a time as deputy of 
U^lfTagxo^ wrporijjds 'ffpmcAei^oLi /itfidog, and that tlie strategns O^J^Vff^Off was a dlfFerent 
person from Oblyttog 6 xai Jppcfjtrto*- and was in iiffice about 16lj with ag 

royal scribe. 

The naincsi of the strategi and royal scribca ai'e not as a rule nuuies derived 
from tbe local cults or otlicr names specially fieqnetit in the districts whore they held 
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office. Thi* crilerion however is of much leas iraportance in repurd to the upper classea 
than to the lower, and here it can scarcely be said to prove anything detinite either way. 

It is noteworthy, however, that whereas in the Ptolemaic period some of the stra- 
tegi and llic majority of the royal scribes have Egyptian names, in the Roman period 
none of the strategi have Egyptian names, and of tlie royal scribes only one has an 
Egyptian name in addition to his Greek name, 6 nal flcrijnig. The majority of 

the strategi and royal scribes in the Roman period have purely Greek names, and among 
these there are several of u type which we should not expect to find in any but purely 
Greek families — yird^6uaxog, Ufixi}iiOg, Jicufdvtjg, EvayyiKog, Ei'dio^og, ’Hjtio- 

dtupo^, */daai>’, KoMUTrog, yietoyiSr^g, ^voavlag, HhyaXurttHiogt Mevard^g, JD.ov- 

topxog, HoaMyiog, IlolvyXffg, Tifiayiyr^g, Odiagxog, OiWwxoc, •Piuxitov, Xgvasgaog. Several 
have Graeco-Egvptiun names, ». s* names which though Greek in form are derived from 
those of Egyptian deities, as 'yiufitoytog^ iGtdutQogf Hgiytyi^g^ but names of this 

type are no indication of Kgj'ptian origin. About equally frequent with these are the 
Latin names. (1 understand by a Latin name a name derived from Uie Latin language, 
by a Roman name a name which indicates that its hearer was a Roman citizen.) Of the 
strategi and royal scribes before 2?12 about one in five were Roman citizens, but their 
prorincial origin is indicated by their Greek cognomina, tlieir gentile names being those 
of the Emperors from whom their families had received the eirizeuship or of the patrons 
by whose influence they had obtained it. After 212 they were of course all Roman citizens. 

(3) The 6la6^x<iu€yog rijr afgarr/yiar in the absence ol the strategus, or during a 
vacancy, is usually the royal scribe, sometimes a person who had previously held the 
office of gvmnasiarch or other municipal offices, in two instances the strategus of another 
uigig, but in no instance a former strategus. But of course this in itself proves nothing. 

(4) In the “Gnomon of the Idios Logos,'* paragraph 10, we read toTg i* di^noaiatg 

Xgtioig obai otx i^dy tlty^tadat ^ dersLe/y TTga^'uaievortai fchroig. As applied to the 

strategi, if a man were appointed strategus (or royal scribe) of his own nome, this rule 
would have amonnled almost to a prohibition to acquire property or lend money at all: 
hut if he held office in another nome than his own it would have been much less in¬ 
convenient, since in the latter cose he could scarcely have wished to acquin? property 
or lend money in the nome where he held office, unless with a >iew to taking an im¬ 
proper advantage of his position. 

(6) There are insunces where the same person is known to liavo been strategus or 
roval gcril>€ in diflerent iioraes, therefore in at least one instance, if not in ^tli, outside 
his/dm —Archiv U p. 444 L 11 l^Xe^dydgov yfyouJyoi' ynoaatdgxov xai dg/i^gitog xai <ng<:- 
ujo€ UnoUMroTtoUiov xai ^eSgafirot'. 1. 27 l^noXhuviov retarfgoc yt^o^ifyov yv^yaatagyav 
xai Ss^gutnov xai /faatlixoC^ Bov^aatsUav, P. Oxy. 12^ Khtvdly Jtoaxovgidt; 

iQ xai Xatgii^ yiyou{irv) argai^y^) Jio:f{o).nov) (?) otK^/v) "O^ivgvyxirov) and per- 
liips also P. Oxy. 61, where I conjecture :^agartituy 6 xai Mot-iiioKo]y 

lui]yog [ai^arijyds] or (ac. ’OlvpiyyiTOt) rt’yi irrporMydi; E[gfi(y 

rroXiitov) or the like. In other instances it is of course impossible to decide whether, 
when Uie same name occurs in the lists ot strategi of different nomes, the same person 
can he intended. 

(6) The inscription in Archiv 11 p. 144, already quoted, mentions seven persons who 
had been yvfiyaaiagxoi or dgyite^Ti: at Alexandria and also strategi or royal scribes of 
viirioui nomes in the — '.^r^oUmyonoUir^g, Bov^aatlxvfi, Bovatgir^g, Ulgadxo- 
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staliViis. &j&rnir,;j, Corapare Archh- II p. 448 Mii.m Sagti^ium^ 

laa Srdfxov iaxit^Dii iat Zipi'uir Seiaaiur remtihm y^atciias 'EfiuKtoXtm-. 

In P. OxT,-, 246 JI<i.-ruRiui maiuyteiisam ndUiue xaS orpanj^ ’Ofi-ptij'^tVoi^ ttie fnlilic 
IS certnmiy Alexandria: and in W. Ctresl. 176 x<»rp,[xri™™ aipor^y^i ,)«■ 

title X 0 ffiii;m:<nt 5 probably refers to jVJexandria ratbcr than to Arsinoe. In Bjl. 149 
ntwe Kalaagos ^e/laatoi r^uayimS dpyircjr foiW 'forlU l^oxiat ™i «pn- 

the assumption by the strategns of the office of chief priest of Gains was an 
enraordtnaiy compliment to the reigning Emperor, and lie title dpyiepse; is placed before 
the oUieta because the Emperor’s name bad to come first, bnt He apparent cninubitioii 
of He office of witb tliat of strategns seems etjaally unintolUgible rrbetlier the 

title be sqpposed to refer to the metropolis or to Alexandria. I bad corjoctnred if&yn- 
irsoftaorii, bnt in a papyrus at Vienna (R 1721 quoted by Wemelv *’X«rtMits” p 66 
where He same pej^n app^rs to be mentioned, is written ont, t’oraparJ 

however R Oxy. 12n2 BsarAMs %}7,t5 WJx,\osdj«’«s) orpoGv^l) ’Otfe^.y. 

yiioi I. In _P- Oxy. aJ I, o UnMi^ri'iy ytrou/np enousf^poioypdjap), and 11911 10 

yfvgvtot OXvf,faoe ysrdyeins Uef,vr,fiin<f/t6foi orportjds ■Ofi^syy.Voa, if He title feio- 
pnyporypdqjog relers to Osyrynchns His would seem to confiict with my Henry. It is 
uncertain whcHer or not Hero were firopv(.iictoypiiqi(M in He pi;vpoirdl«s- tef. OaacrEi. 

f is Aituryie p. 3oI) but when we find in P. Oxy. j)5, 59 1. 2, 1191, R. G. L' 1073 
1074, persons who had been fcnops^pirroyjdquii at Alexandria acting'as .upiTifeets .at 
- xyrhyncbiia, I think we may safely infer Hat in P, Oiv. 59 I. o and 1191, the fide fero- 
pm^poioypojBo; refers i« Alexandria. In P. Oxy. 1102 1. 4 note the editor contectared Hat 
He ruo„s,,.„.oypmpoe Cereali, might be identical wiH He person so ealied who had 

0 ^ 1 ,^ tr P R *! J’,?™ 1"“® uncertain, 

.emp^e alsu p. RjL 143 s/idanqi /focwis ^X»aiii r,5r dr up Moivtlm osixooiidsar 

viloodpair arelis, orpomjy™. I now think it probable Hat in all instances where a stra- 

legns, in othcml letters written by Lira or in petitions addressed to Mm. fe described as 

a provmns holdar ot amnicipal offices. He mniiioipal titles are to he understood to refer 

u .Uexandna, and dial the tides of mnnicipal offices in He .injrpowdjjsic, which were of 

mneb le^ importaoim Han Ha. of He strategna, were not inserted in Lb doenZt, 

On the oHer hand I do net know how to explain P. TebL 3131. 13 s/iooxdpoe t^wo».m«’<„. 

rHeTurT*; "™77 and Panes wrongly include Jidmiopot: 

was »vV *PP"“‘'7 "Otiuud Hot He dccnmLt 

wLd Lm to ImvoT * f W^iapy^nerros- refers to Heliopolis sf.oVso«oc 

wonld s™m to have been gymoasiarcb and alrategne in He same place. The exoreasion 

IB unusuals lint irom tli(? originiil the reading ^ 

P. (ixys 1210, a Ibft i>f perudns cxomfjt from iLe 


\1\ In 


flcejua lo be riglit 


poH till, we read in I U 


ffQffi}uxd^ ygafifi{ii:£i'^ Ttirnghov 
Ki^itoUtov a. 


NVrjxEzx, .Vreiiiv VI p. 295^ that Ti!irj:j;nhov \a niLSMrriJKer. Fnx- ^ i' i 

diaTTe that piven by Ommn. «n.c 

tlint tht idtiiNiI ia (lucdtioni llKiiJifli a nntTt#« nP ir * ■/ F r 

»y.. H.« 1 . wts 

this iippointment was exempt from ttie mill tnv Ti ' * ^ juiJ by 

held office in their owi. nLie - ,1^1 L I 

ti,oa„|, probably dieir own village (cf Omtrai. 


THK STIUTEOI ANT) KOVAL SCHIBES IS THE HOiL\N PEIUOO 1^9 

(J/J- fir p. 159 on P, 57) — hmt tin- ^^aathy.dg In anathor name. Is is 

.flomywimt remarkable ilmt he oblainod eieminion from the poll tax only in virtue ol hia 
ofticr and was nut already exempt either aa a cmzeii of one of the Greek citiee or as 
a xftTOtxog; hot we know tliat tho dn:d yvfiyastav were not ae eitcrli exempt from tlie poll 
tax, but thosG of tliem who were not exempt on other gmund-H wei-e included in the 
class of diiidiitiiAffayuQt i or tin- like), of which however they formed only 

;i niinorily. 

fS) The well known ^stralejErua '.^jr.iokXuiviog of the l^jro/Jj*'Ojro>iT^e 
had las hcoae and bis property m the ‘f^uorroAfVr^s, It is probable that the papyri w ere 
actually funnel at Heniiopqlifi, haviag been brought thither by Apollonius ou hia retire- 
meut, since on the supposition of their hnviui^ been found at TIeptakoiaia it does nut 
appear why tbs collection should consist exclusively of documeuts relating either to llie 
ndininifitriitinu of the nouie under tins Apollouiua or to the private afihira of the samn 
Apollonius; and there is no other evidence that any papyri were actuallv found on that 
‘'ite, Ac any rate it sesms clear tluit Apolloinua was not a landowner m the jjuuie in 
which ho held, office^ and that In's conneetioD with llmt nouic began and ended with his 
term of oflice as stratagTie. 

(9) In H. G. U* 981, no doubt ibtind in the Fayutn, Aaip^futniij it cltiJitiii of Alexandrin, 
having been appointed royal actibe of the uoine of DiospoHe Pan a, engages tJi rough the 
ageuej- of the qppoprmrijc in charge of his estate in the Fayi'im a certain FTtchuaTog tn 
net as his ygauimtsi!^ ( which we might here frauBlate by “private e^}et'eta^v"l. Li B. G. U.9^ 
w-e find u royal scribt.- of the i?:ijte uniiin as a landowner at ncracloopnlis; in P, <.)xy, 1357 
a i^trategiis of die Tavii^g &s a laudow ner in the and ixi P. Brit. IHna. GtU 

1. 240 a former oronyr^y^c tUwrroXUQti (VJ as a lauJuuner m the 

110) J*. Oxy, 1319 is a letter from ^/gifftcrdpoi:, an inhabitant of t )xyrhyiichus, to 
his sou royal scribe of the Letoptilite nouic. The pnpyms most atterwards hove 

been brought bnet Trt Osyrliyuclius. 

(tlj In P. Osy. 1374. a contract drawn op at Oxyrhynchns, daughter of 

ex-gymQflsinrcli and fleuutor of OxyrliyucliuB, with her AVxoxjl^ cs- 

gj'nin;ifiiarch of Oxyrbynchiia, uii receiving tiie uewi that her busbaiid had 

died in office as royal acn'be of the Ah^dydqltar appoints a certain 

to go to Alexandria to register the inheritmice of her son AtovvOioc, gvmnaaiarch of 
t)xyTbyocIin-i. None of these persons are slated to have been tuagistrates or even citizeus 
Ljf Alexandria, That the ofHi-e of ^avthy.d^ of the Ak^icyditiwy shonjil 

have been entrusted to an inliahttaiit of i Jx^ rhyTichus and not of Alexandria aiieni,B 
jntelligible only on ttie supposition that tt was the rule that a man should hold such 
ulHccs only outside bit: tdta. 1 have left out uf conRideratiun the ffr^ary/d^ noltwg, 
as hi« position diil not correspond to that of the strategi of the nomes. 

(13) Ih Oxy. 57 is a letter fi-om a strategus of the Oxyiynclnte Home to "^n/iur, 
ibriiierly atrategus of the l4»^ai(j?TGlkr^^, written at the instigation of his* snetessof, de¬ 
manding pttynicut of a fine, Apioii Lad evidently Irft Antacopclis at the end of his tenn 
ot office and settled at OxyrLynchtts. The aanie Apioii reappears m P. ()xy. a 

Mattering letter addressed ArJnttrf yr prtfmEipjftm fJr5£rir^j7jocvi:i AvraioitoKhot jiag/i 
oa^rriJaff ifpOrToiof Apzaiovjfohio^. Tim worti frerp/dos' (1^9) Bceiaa to auggi'st 

that Apton wjis a native oi' Antaeopolis; but if 1 see rightly he wji*. gyuinoaiarch at 
t Kyrliyntdiua, where the papyrus w'as found^ tin^ \vi,frds pt^iTywf’nj nje dya^tijk; aov 

■‘fitiirii. ift ji[. jinilj, vjii 21 
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iTQOCt^u^uJC SmpEy that he kad left Antaeopolis^ He Eiiuist the refare Iiatc been a eitizen 
of Oiyrhyncliua. Thaa it seeme difficult to decide \\-\iltih of tlie two places vrufi legally 
hi« I'J/a. Another l/iirjratofTQlirOv occur? in P. Mdo, 

( 13) A aeries of iDscriptions on the cobesuE of Memneu, 0.1. G. 4721-3^ 4732, 473ti-7j 

rectfcrd lUe visits of L, Fnnlsnlaniis OUarlsiusH, ^fifro?ioiciTor'i 

KtleiJ probably of the :U{>i ^iaadiA^c 'ffpi/WJ-- 

jtoi ^-/ffiwroZtfrov, and strate^iis of tlio same nomes. If llieae meu hud 

been natives of Thebes or Hermtnithia the colossus of Memnon wcmld have been tatuiliar 
to tlieni front tlieir childhood- The name of die siratepas in C, I. G« 4722 ^ t >. ti. hM!) 
milieates if 1 see rightly that hie father or grandfather Lad been a favourite of Ftinisu- 
Inna VettuJhi tbe wife of 0* Tettlufl AfricanuB prefect of Egypt under Domifinn (and 
probably eitlier daughter or sister of L. Faniffulanus Vettouinjius, far whom e/, Proao- 
pogropkia Imp* Rom, F 39b). for whom her husband at her inslIgatioE bad abmmcdl tlie 
UonuLii citizenship- If tbi* be so Charisius Is much more likely to have belonged to 
Ale-Niatidna tban to rinrinontluti. Q* G- 7t)2 mentions a strategna Plinins Caepio Lu tin- 
(Trent ihxsis. As the name Pliulus is comparatively infrequent it seems not iiuprobabh- 
ihat the patron to whom Lis himdy owed the oirizenship ’^vaa one or other of the two 
famous Plmys^ but if so the man is not likely to have been a native uf the 1 Insia. 

(14) G. 74T is a letter from a Tfojm'for to the prefi^ctf with the 

prefect's reply. The papyrus la not likely to have been found at tJoptoe, beenuse no 
pupyri at all are knowTi to have been found there. I’his however is not decisive, because 
the papyrus j» aoL the onginal but an ^yityoa(poi\ auJ as do not know by whom 
or for what purpose the copy was made wc cannot Tell under what circumstances it was 
1 iron gilt to the Fayiud or whouover olse the papyrus was found, The same applies tt^ 
P. (izy* TUd', a copy rjf an officml letter to a tfrocri^yde /lio^ioJJrov. H. G, G. H>95 is » 
letter to a former atrategne of the rrs^i but it is uncerLaiu whether ar not It was 

found at Thebes; likewise P. Strassb. 116, a pctitiau to a royal acrftje of the nome of 
EdfUj may ar may not have betii fouud there* P* Par. 69, containing the ^jT(j;t»^preT«rpo( 
cif a strutegus of Elcphantinej no doubt actmdij found there. 

1 15) In the ( Kyrhynchus papyri there are several documents addressed to strategl or 
l oyal rtcribpa of nomes in tlie Delta — P.DiVi, 5U<J and 14&8 1301 ( /fpoowrftVif,gh 

ami 931 besidue 1219 :i]ready quoted i Sq far a& 1. can see 

the oiiily satisfactory explanullou of the tliscoveiy of tliese papyri at t.^xyrhyuclius ie that 
the officiaJfi in i^uustioii belonged to Oiiyrhyiichm? and retnmed thither on tlieir reOreiunnt 
from office. It may he ihrought surprising liiat they shouhl have taken official dacutiionts 
away iviih them, hut A^>al]anius seems to have done soj aud it lo not likely llnit a large 
quantity of documents were preserved permanendy in the bureau of the strategiifit those 
wliieh it was ncccflSRry to preserve were deposited In tlie dr^^omutr idyojr. 

(16 1 Similarly B. G. IJ* 92^ (>49, aud 730, addroEsed to a oTgori^yd^ 
cannot have? been found m the Delta, hut were most probably found iu the Fajiun; so 
certainly P. Toht* 340, addressed to a nr^atr>yAg iHsTr'dijui'or. W. Chreat. 52 is a letter from 
jt royal scribe of the nome of Ne^yf as deputy etrategna to himseE us royal aorihe. This 
also is Uftt likely to have been found in the Delta t the najiie iJr/arffriwr mig ht perha[»H 
nuggcsl Memphis. Gnnipare dso l\ Brit. Mas. 921, addressed to a fiaothviQg j jjafiucrmv; 

P. Lips. £23, a rci^cipt from a tf;*; iv /fcrpixoFj; at 

Ak'.vandriti In u oroart^yde )l£T'()y;/ov; an kin^mhlishcd Leipzig pufiyrus quuted by \Vii.i.iKt:N 
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(*hrr»tnmathtt p. which U a siniiiur roceipr to a tJTQaTt^yds Htyrtrizov; P. Oxv. 5117, 
n(hire:j««d to a stratepiij of the diviaiun of Ilerucieides in the Fayum, hut found at 
< >xyrhynchus; and 1186, consisting of documentii which probably came from the bureau 
ol A royal scribe of tlie division of Polenio, which have been joined together to form ii 
roll on the verso of which is written a commentary on Thucydides (853), 

The occurrence of documents written in the Delta might sometimes he explained 
by the supposition that the individuals concerned had subsequently removed to the Fayum 
but for tliose quoted above this explanation is not suitable. VV’e know 
that documents written at Alexandria were sometimes brought to the after being 

sold as waste paper, but it seems less likely that they should have been removed in 
this way from one nome in the to another. 

(17) While P, Oxy. 931 is a private letter to a strategns of the Sehennytes, 1219, 
to a royal scribe of the Letopolites, and 1664 to a former strategus of tlie Antaeopolites, 
none ot the papyri from Oxyrbyuchus hitherto publislied contain private letters to atra- 
tegi of the Oxyrhyuchite nome, and only one, P. Oxy. 746, is a private letter to a royal 
scribe of that nome. Ot course official letters, petitions, declarations, jind reports addressed 
to there officials would as a rule have remained at Oxyrhynchus even after tlie officials 
themselves iiad gone away- So far os 1 know none of the papyri found in the Fayum, 
except B. t4. U. 103(.> which 1 have already diseased, contain private letters addressed 
to strategi or ruyal scribes of the Arsiuoite nome. 

(18) In P. Fay. 23a we read that a certain (lukii6tX(pog of Eroathis (the situation of 

which is unknown), after being elffayatysifg argentjov and holding other 

offices in the KaSaainji and MerrjXitt^g, was now yga^iuatei'^ fiaathxov Tliis seems 

to show that the yga^fiaiBv^ and ifaccytoytvg were appointed from anotlier nome {ef. 
B. (j. U. 981 ah*eady quoted, also P. Oxy. 602) which seems intelligible only on the 
supposition that the same rule applied to the strategi and royal scribes themselves. 

As the instances which 1 liave quoted extend over the whole {)criod from Augustus 
to Diocletian, if my theory is correct the introduction of the supposed rule mast be 
ascribed to Augustus. After Diocletian of course everything was changed. There is no 
reason to assume the existence of any such rule in the Ptolemaic period, but the Ptolemaic 
strategi* were professional officials, which those of the Roman {>erio<l were not. 

It is not difficult to find the reasons which may have made such a rule ap{>cur 
desirable. If a man bad been appointed strategus or royal scrilie of the nome of which 
ho was a native, or in w’hicli he w'as a landowner, he could not have been prevented 
irom using his position to promote his private interests or those of his relatives; and on 
other grounds also it was necessary to secure his impartiality. The strategi and royal 
scribes were evidently selected from the samo class as liie municipal ^gxoyetg, but It 
would uaturally have been thought desirable to keep these state offices distinct from the 
municipal offices and therefore inexpedient to promote a municipal official to the office 
of strategus of the same nomo, or to make the aigatt/yla an ohjei!t of competition amoug 
the municipal officials. Also if a strategus had continued to reside in the nome after 
Ills rotircmenl hU presence might have been a'source of embarassment to his successor, 
while he himself would have been .aggrieved by being placed under the orders of bis 
former subordinates. Moreover, if we suppose that Augustus, in addition to depriving 
the stmtegua of all military competence and making the royal acril>e a sort of collega 
minor of the strategus, laid down that tliese offices should be tenable only by Gre<^ks, only 
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outeifle ihfUr nnd cmly lor a ihart tenii of years, all llii-so ni^flSTiTi'^ iimy llnv^■ 

intenilctl to make it im^os^iblo for a sn'atepi?' to acquire a lo-cal ioflmmri' whirlt 
mi^ht make him a posaible soiiree of danpfer to the poviTiuiii'nt. ^I'he meonvenience ariflinp 
from the faot that a strategoH on hb appoiatment would havn: ipiioraiU iyi llie Ifqn)- 

graphy uf tko district itnd onocquainted with Ilia aubordmated might have been tliiiiini[<}it'<l 
if the atrategua and the royal sorilie were not changed simnltancomply- After the iutro- 
daclion of the ^tfotiAi; in tfO^, while the jSfoe/ijj ropre&cnted the towo^ ihe ^trategtis wna 
ihe local representative of the fentrnl govemmejit; it waa therefore nccee-sary that hn 
ahould not be liimaelf a member of the and this could bo secaied only if lie 

were appointed from another nome, ffiuco the straiegi belonged to the same class aa the 
fiov)^vtai and held office only for a few years,, whereas the ^forAfcrct held ofijee fur liftv 

WiLCEXS anil OKBTtii, leave undecided the question whether or not the trf^rtiyia 
^ras a liturgy, 1^- ttyl. 143 shows that down to the reign of Gains it was not but at 
that date aecording to OtirTTix's view, which I accept, the system of liturgies did not yet 
exiat \\"rLCEE3! was certainly right m eaying tliat the huni-^ytm in the edict of 

Tiberius Alexander do not include the itcpar^yict. That the atratogi were appointed for 
a term of three years is in itself no erideuee either for or against the Htnrgieal character 
of the office. In a few instances tliis term is known to hare been exceeded, and on the 
other hand the prefect no duuht hud tlie power either to remove a fitrategus for mis¬ 
conduct or incompetence, or to permit him tu resign on account of ill health before the 
three years had expired* 

In P. Oxy, 474 L H4 we read iwiTfiUj/fdoijr' iiHr aiq^ici^yaiv xal f'iaaihynTiy 

cmidpia ypdvoif ttrdg di' invctHy di'fAouivOf,- (go. dsrd ripcf-rr/^ij^'). 

The offence of the officials here consnred wax tiot that of B[ipropriating salaries to which 
they were not entitled, ^vbich would certainly have been much more severely dealt with, 
but that of drawing instalments of their salaries from the bank without waiting for the 
authorisation of their euperiors* (For tlie nso of c/,, e. ij.^ p, Amh. 109 ], 1^) 

I*. (Ixy. 474 proves, thei^foro, that the stratcgi and royal scribes were entitled to receive 
(raXdprcr^ but we do not know w'herhcr these saiariea were more than sufficient to cover 
the necessary expenses of their efficesj, including the upkeep of their official residences' etc. 

There are several important points of contrast between these ufficcs and the ordinary 
(1) The pi'ocednrc in their appointment must have been quite dittcrent- 
VVliile the other local officiJils were appointed by the epistrategus, the strntegi, and no 
doubt also the royal scribes, vrerc appointed by the prefect^ and since on oppoiutuient 
ns fttralegus a mar might be sent from ihe TIeptnnamia to the Delta or the Thebaid, 
or vice venia, the appolntincnt conld not hai’e been made on the recommendation of the 
local officials or oven of the opistratcgiis, and there could be no question of the pecuniary 
responsibUity of those by whom the officials hni.1 been ucuTinatod. (2) For the ordinary 
liturgical officer the one indispensable qualification wai> the property qiinlificution; if a 
man had the requisite .vcigog it did uoT matter whether he ’ivas a f-ireek. Egyptian, or 
■lew-. But for the offices of strategus and royal McHbe, as for ihu tuunicipal deyc/, only 
Greeks were eligible — the citbieus of the Gnek cities and the honoratiores of the 
ut^T^OndUis- I do not know whether the exemption uf the from Unav^yiai uud 

outside their own city watild have applied to the ly/. ihc Oenova pa¬ 

pyrus in Archiv III p, 371, where for'0[$( p]t 77 [fi]rtp I conjecture 

(3j For the ordinary iitorgical offices the rule wus iliat a man was liable to serve only 
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in hiH ii^ia or m the pbt'c Ti’ln're be w.im h InnHciHiicr i3'«orx*’9J^ ibc strate^i nml 

r(>y:il i:crU>tB this was etrtaiiilj not & not’etsarj qumJi&'atitin, wUetbor or not 1 am rigiit 
in Aui>posiiig that it was actually a di&qualification* (4) \VluJ« the other local oiHcea were 
re^artlotl at first as a means of llvelihoudj after wards tnerdj ils hnrdens, the offices ot 
sfrategujf anti royal scribe were uvirlenlJj regarded aa honours* ns a]}pcars from the fact 
that in inscriptions the ati'atepii: us well as the prefect and epistralngus b eponyiuons^ 
Olid that the strateguB like the nmniei^uil retained liis tide aller laying doivti 

Ilfs office. It is poasihle that, ^ in the case of the municipal ^ arjiyed when 

it was no longer posjsible to find giiitabln persons willing to accept office %*ol(]ntarily, so 
I list com pills 100 hafi to Ihi resorted to. bat we have hitkerto no ovidBEco as to whether 
this actually huppnnoil. In the -Idi c-j when ihe sti'.iteguB had Ikccn replaced by the 
c^d/r<c)p, wc find in P* Brit* Mnn. 233 n ^htuoii who was iviUing even to incur what must 
fjavfl been n canslderablo expenen in ordtT to procure lue appotnnncnr, but It is doubtful 
whether we can tlraiv conclusions from this to the earlier period. 

As w'c liave aecti that among the members of the local aristocracy at (Axyrhyncliiifl 
tliore went several who had held office as strategi or royal scribes it may be hopetl 
dmt the unpubliinhed papyri from that site ivill bring us new evidence oa these questiaas. 
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Mlbuu^b tbtt iieriud tovcml U a Itmg «»iik tluf amwiut fiiibUMhcii wurk w not proportionatHr 
Iwrgr. PrnutniaUy tbe niiumuk* of lJu? |irrio<l fnllcm in^ IIm? war, and iNirticutarly Ihr 

lui'fpaiw^ fOfrt of book prndurtiou, arr mainly rr*{MJO*iblH fi»r thl«. Se\-<‘nil well known prrindiraU. 
a* IIh? Bjfeanlinueh* ZeiUchri/l liatn* t<fa.>tf>d or art* itulrfiuitely •wj^pratliHl, but againat thia «nrral iii»Tr 
|iariodiral« npprar. It ia Uifficnlt to iind out Uio nxiu't fart« about work diim* in ItiiAiiia. llir Ibusiau 
litPMW ntatM tbat rf*i<«n'b Ua« l«*en donr in evrry brani b of aliuly but rtinultH aro bold uj* bv tbt* 
difficulty of prucurini: |ia|arr. In of itvery ooquiiy no l•vidoUL'a of work in Coptic baa comr to band 

nor ba» it b«ai pcusaiblo to obtain any information na to aneb work. 

In ibe lulloMrinte nolw. I am undor great obllgaiium. to Mr. W. E. Cairn, without wbii«w guklniui* 
and aa-iMann* the work wotild have Lt^iU im|N>«»i1ito. and alw to Mr. 11. O. KvMLTa VVnrra for infor- 
niatiuo about work in the WAdI NatrOn and for tbe ujqiortimity of areing manuM^ripta of a liturgical 
cbaractcr from the OAr Abn MakAr. From otbera alao I bare received naeUlanre for Wbich 1 am deeply 
grateful. 

/. BtbUeai 

Tbo moBi im|iortaol rrml in tbr progn>« of Coptic Itiblical atudin. Ua» lawn tbi* apitearamv id 
two new volume- of IfoaMaa’i Sia’idic New T«tnmi-nt conUining the Pauline Epiatliw with a rirgkder id 
fra|.rtnrnla'. Tbe* haw Iwen reriewwl bv Mgr. lltnBKi.TaL-a*. lun! by Laieouci who diaruMpa tin* Sa'Uir 
veralou gvuerally and iU place in textual rritiidMu mukiug ooly ixx-uaional refcrcni'e to Um? Pauline 
Kpietln.*. a* wtdl aa miwc brielly by a writar in UVfchni**, Anutber volume, it ia tiudfralood, will la' 
piildi-bed very won. .Mgr. lUaaaLTHra hue uIm» rowpikd u con-pectu- of tin* Sa klic manuacripta of the 
Pauline Epi-tlea* In addition to tUs work done ou tke epialle^ EaoauiAcn baa piibliabed “A fragment 
of the tioepel of St. Matthew in Coptic (Saliidic diaJwrt)'." 

Itiar bai^ |MibliKbed a etmly on fbo MSS. of the LXX Ix-ike of .Samuel Tliougb dealing with 
tJreek manuacript*. it U preparutory to a projerleil study of the Coptic text He takivs tlie Sa'idie aa the 
lieat evidence a- to Ibe IJCX text anterior to Origen and divider Uu* lexti. varying from thia t>|je into 
two groopw, the .me a Syrian group wbo-e peculiarities be aK«ribtw to l.uciaL'a reviaion. the other ae 
one ittfluenoed by the critical work of Origen*. 

II. Mrmra In bl- -M^langua de llttt^rulure «*ptc“ give- fen Uibli.-ul IrugntcuU, two in tUomnlefUil 
I .dlectod I,y Mr. lluHkyna. eight in tluil from Sheikh AbAiicb (.tulium*. now in the MtiKiim nt Cairo*). 
A. VaactULDE baa rompilnl a bibUograpIiy td Ibe prinU-d editiomi of the Coptle bible and imrfk.ii- 
thereof, in eaeb inise tabulating fJ»e manuscript authoritkw wbicb have been empkiyed*. 

‘ Coptic Fecafw y .Vaw Ttetantont in the Southern Dialect, vul. IV, im. vni4-4M* vol V 
pp. Mta Oxford 1920. ’ * * 

* la Bep. Itib. XXX <19*1) 278-279. 

* C.Q. R xai (1921) SS—68. 

* Rilyrhnu xv (1921) 2A1. 

* Lee inmnuKriU eaptn saAidi'viMH dr. ^pUrt» dt S /W in MuUm, x«jv (l92I) S—16 

* Jtin. 8erv. xxi (1921) 118—122. 

Hian, lea aiivnnacj*tta ^rece dee Hvfcm de tlvotnaaf in A/wWmt xxxiv (1921) 17—60, 

* dimol 8cr* XIX (1919) 226—241, and xxi (1951) 77—88. 

* VaacuAtna, Ce ^ a puUti <f«a vtrtUnsa co/xet de la biltU (n .Ruij. JiU, (miQt 220 - 243- 119^01 

91 — 106, 341—2&8; (1921) 2S7—246. ' t ^ / 
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Tl*r jMipyrn;: vrMrh J» it* Hrii. Mit-, Or. 76St4* «>iitiiLiu!Ljr |jnrtionH of 

uti[ii>, Jnimtf, din.l I lie Aovt (jJ Oip Uih TfJLl ^njUlii-hprl |ij,‘ Bl-jmtz m hin "Tojititf Bitiluinl I'psth 

ifl l]ir nijiJw-l ol Tiipor Ejry^r'* (loi'*), und hy n (nHtulFiiii ut ihe tfxt Jind crlMea] dotes by 

Sit lltiHliUlT Tlioimo^ iu bi* BibBciil BapjTU*" hit* limMi nutde the rfnhjiJl-l oF H *tiidv bv 

Mjfr. FIksbeltkce wUu I'niinires^ iitTiP 1tH' «nit.v ul tliFi mitF^riitt ctuaUitted ia tint [iftpyriM luid luln 
its upei. .^iiutipNl nther rmlpy- oT wnrk pHlij|=]i«i bi’forR 1UI& liiliy be aolM ievJi.i«R uJ 

''IluQiiivim Prnph. Mifiur^ verflioni;? Af limimTtieifl codejr ft 4 inoriu.r[iii" Bitty'S}*, Aliw J. ^culkivuhV 
review of Sfr lluivotT Tliiollfsnx'a '^t’epliu idk'J Version nf Certain Doobs of tbe OEd TwttLtaiMj 1," 
whil'h TefirrH'liji'TSh tfie ieil fn Ihe Hrfl- Mn^enni devrlFu'il under EierirtiTip .Vo OQl iu Criiiu'H 
••Cfil4ilogue*“ 

(/. AfiOi-tifftfltl Mini f>7M3*/4j3 iV^rin. 

\Tiintv;pit xpccryphnl 'material tite pEHm or primary inipnrtnuw !► tielrl hy itH.* liKXrti-Jiil ^’JilLiry 
Vblitllirtlji' text oF Ibir '’^'Xl'ijiJcrpue^ of willi liin opof-tlefi'' nf whlLiii iiu iKiiricra by C. JSettMiDT bn* 

ufijH-jri^ in. tiiii if'rx^r ntn/ i/iHrtnurhimtjat ol Bjluxxlw Eunk BcnincnT*; Ti IncliidEd ttw" C-npfit' test*, amt 
also Jt rtitufjLurision w^itb tfit^ Ktliii>p3r retMioli fnr whEtiJi Dr. .1. W^JAnuhil 3^ riwpomdlile. Jijt* Ihyn 
reTLt'ivr*! by Babpt"- 

IF. I EvEa.vff U HlTJf 1 1 DR pilIiIIrFuilI a mnniiiil of the whirb bne rL'et! lypti u very fa voiJ ruble 

rriyieiv It-Om A. vojf HaKirACIt^ UJul freoi FrsBjn* well fitever*! Linsiiiaotl revievya'* LArnnsnt hEmp 
lies F'nnTriliulk>d u Jtiinty on ony of the Hnylripa in Oxy* &&4 'b 

D. AFobicca giv^ an m-rriwinf uF u iioiv tfxf of the fioeipk'l of Bnrtliofnmew^ whinli is p «riidy 
briTf'il rkti t.lu* lest af MS. SnbbaFtir^ IS of tlie lO/H eent. pnd Urn E^alEn pod. Vat, Fteir, )li&0 nf 

tin- U^IO ■v'wnC. tnit tbtr* |nLrlii'UJar M|KH-tyiihaf work Jm^ E^yptlnn ni^M-ieiatirnn nud tbent' [■t a Coptic- 
iTrflinn Li] oxisteuii' wliieh wJil bt' JllLUfirulird hr 

tl. IC S- Micjjt luLif broLi^^bl out a cu'n niitiuu of bbi traiiE^lutiofi of ihe ^ iffaiiliEa'' in A'lth'li 

I lie tvtiulp 1 1 ns lx:*!?!! Vfry thoruu^liEy revitn'd iiud tlie int.Tnrliirr ion largely ri.'-writren '* F. C^ Bluibitt in 
un nrLii'b' iRiggesfiMj by I his nmv edition oi Mbau’s iKjafc.'-® dtH.'-nwiOB fbo ipiwtioim wheilipr llio “FintEi* 
^opliiC(“ la ftit orlpiiiiit wnrh nr a tyanslatfoTi abi| wholiier Ibo wrirep ipawi tln‘ i^ii^idie ver^TOU of i)n‘ 
Itllilo, hot b+nvKS tbi‘ jirohb'm open. He bKirvrys the j^enerjil Idea oE g/ftiri* ftud definr;*! iT ns rJie w'iHiOm 
P'liiErh ennblrA the rannl fni ffeape throoiih the tinfr inndly PiFhiTes whinli snrround Mils T'HFrld hy Ibi" iiw 
oF the rtgli! fuLf^^-rrortl. I JnfHtielRlt], ai. kaown 1o kN-i-IrrtipKtfrni hisitnry. wai. biryoly no altrtnpT le reeon- 
I'ilit the doeri'inp nf a new Lik|a- for oiaakind tviiU tJse phlhitiopliy einTpeoj in thr Ejiiil leiil. The fratikly 
moirfb'iil Ride wf .Ryrn'rptism Fh I he aubfeet nf a monni^pli by Tii, lleeraHt^*, A tiew- nflilEiti. revUal ajiil 


* Jt\niic ei du jmp^rrn Ok dn Bi'kiiAi Alttjtfum in Jfmmni juv 

7 i — 8u, 

^ tu Or. lif. jiiciL tl916) 22-2fl. 

* ifdinrrkviTfjrFir zn fTrrfn'ri Thminpfiiu'* ” /'Fj* Cojttie xri/itm nj oerluia hmkt u/ 

'Ar 0. 'r« \n Jii0, Slvd. OritJiK li 10>3---kH7 

' HABJOifjx Lind SoHiuDTi v, tfjifHipineh. XLIll. Til. ScnaioT, C t (letprSthe Jent tnit ktHtru 

jtttc/i (tfr Ati/mimiiirft. Lei pel e iy]y, vx -|-7S1 + d:t.* 

' <>n pp* IIP—Sti*. 

" In Z*i/. f. d yeulejii Ifinfti. is dlS-yiia. 

^ H Qi SvELva Whitb; ti/ i/wn^yVom f>jryr^yrabAa«. Ciiiiihridg& IWlUt* LSBVi^4b. 

■ Iu Tfttni. ifL SSeii itTl (JUdllJ 4- 

^ In fkiL iVttidt. 1 1 Si! I J eol*. 335—ifld. 

Time* Liitrtuy S**ppt. Oct Sll. IS^U, — JifL*. Bi&l. iia (1931) 3a-i— tJSo. — BtU iSfud. iia 

1D3. 

" fiW ties paitiltj ailiihhiirM d ./eijflJT In litu. ItiK iiS J +4113—4liiil. 

*“ ^F^>l(tocl: JTrj /«(n (£cfF '’■BvnrrUffi^ di Zfurfeibm.™’* in Jlifi, iji (lUil) +yi—bl5; liii 

11932) 

i'f. Jonriial 

*■“ Mur»; Sapkds; .VVn- arppf rfmtpifttJff rTtUril nJilnm. iaiudim, lU^li TrSlI -|-333V 

fbimiT*: /Vkjf^v .‘Kphia itt JTS. uni 1 1923) 371—290. 

IlnpeNUi: Oi-iri-kiJn-UdS^^iiiiari/i^ I.'ijilfr'eii yu, ml. Vlcixua UttiLir, 2 »Sj7, 
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i-ooRHl«rablT Bu^nn«'ul«Hl, it unnoiinred of D« Fats's “Gonatiqiir* c*t Onoatiountr,** of wbirli part ni. 
4 f>abi with Ciiptlc Gnostic writings'. W. E. Cmom desrrilies lh<* fragment Brit. Mus. Or. 6201 e. whirli 
appears to be a llanirhuean fragment from Egrpt written in the fieriiUar script alTerfed by the foliower* 
of MnnI of which examples have hitherto generally come from rent ml Asia; none have l*eefi prevlmisly 
ffoiiiil ill Egj'pt*. 

An tt|KN*ryphaI eplMsir of the raaaioa, dealing with the treaiKHi of Jmhtn, will be fcainil in 
Mimaa'a “Mi'langw de littA'atiirr copte*.** 


lit. Ijiturglcal, 


An iiiiportiint contribution to the stndr of the C<q>tir Eurhologiiim has been made by l.ucmuaa's 
acermnt of a Sa idle fragment of the 9 /lOth cent. (Vatican Cod. Borg, cixj containing |>ortiona of the 
htiirgiea of S. Gregory and S. Cyril*. Pocaox descrilieA a Bahairir MS. in the library of the Institul 
Ciitholique at Paris which gives the Anaphora of S, Cyril with two passages mil in the Ijitin varai«in 
of Renaiidot*. In Mraiaa's **Melanges di- littfrature' coide*** orcur two fragments of liturgical tieariug. 
the one a directory of lessons, the other a portion of a Sa'idic anafihora of the type usnl in Upper 
Egypt before tin* lime of the patriarch Gabriel ibu Tarik. 

Of earlier work reviewed within the period under ronsideration attention may la* given to 
ffRanroarv’s revU»w* of Max iik Saxe's *^Praelectioueii de liturgiia oricntalibos’' which upfinired in lUt 3 . 

The F.thiopic text* of the .\na|ihora have close relation* with the Coptic forms and S. A. Mucks 
ha* pubtiKhed a series of t.nin«latians wbich snpph'UMmt his ’*Ethiopic Liturgy” of iai6. The first of 
the><e “The .\iiaphora of our laM-d” ap|Mpared before 1916 but may be mentioned here to complete the 
^rles* This WUJ. followed by translatiunA of ”the Anaphora of Kf. DioerorusV -the Anaphora of our 
Lady Mary'V “the Anaphora of Si. John Chrysortooi”** and that of ‘*tlie Holy ami Bleswl Jolin... 
Sou of Tlninder»».’* Of the “Anaphora of onr r.aay Mary” a text Is also pnhli-Oicfl by Etraikun from the 
tilitlo p’-inttpt of 1548 *^, 

The Paschal ceremonies, and more especially the prefsiration and imuserrution of the Chrism and 
the oil of the catechuroen* on Mnuiiduy Thursday are illustrated by Vu.Lxcocaf*H treatise on the Holy 
riiriaro in the ('opftr Church on the atitbnrity of the MS. arahe lOO in the Bib. XalioitnleVery 
vuJimble informatiou on those ccrcmoaie. a« ob»rv«l in the 4 th cent. U given by HKXurrDrenui In bi> 
note on llw visit of the Abbot IloraieeiaA to Alexandria wlien the** rereiiionies were tieing celebrated**. 

An important conlrilHition U* the study of the TUcotokla is maile by BAmsTAaa who trmwa the 
iriinsraUion of the Theotokia form*, with particular attrathm to the wction vepe -j MXCltoy | 
nciCAitx... whUh apiieurs os the third division of the Tui'Alay Theotokia. and argue*, a relation 
tween the text ot the basus which he ilhiAtratr^ from u 6th iN^nt, papyrus in the Brit hit Mnwiim 
(cf. Kcuyon-Bell Gk. PopyrHa Brit. hint. fH. Ixind. [1907] 284 f.) and the form tuicl in the Milams rite'*. 


' Pub. Paul Gentlinor, PaKa 

» Cana: ^Maniebaeam’' /ntymimt frtm in J. R. A,uU, Sor. (1919) 207—208. 

• In AntL. Sent xxi (1921) 77—88. 

* LirrxMAini: Sahtdische Brvth*tibh' thr GrtyoriM ttnd K^Hlto»~LUurjir in OC. (1930] 1 -19. 

•^.ViKirtr «,r U moHUKrU *u>/,fe..„xiAe m,. i rtmU rMihpIbptt lU in HOC ixx (1918/10) 

• Ann. 8rrv. xix (1919) 224—241; xxt (1921) 77—88. 

* In TAepf. Lit Z*it. XIV (1930) 2—10. 

• JtmmmI vf Soc. nf A^MurrA, Chteagci, i (1917) 24_40. 

* Id. n (1918) 8J-86. 

'• Id. ni (1919) 61—64. 

*' Id. vr (1920) 36 -42. 

»• Id. VI (1933) 21-33. 

*■ In Katb«lik xnr 241 sqq. 

'* BHE xm (I92n 601 — 514, also pub. separately, Lnuvaiu 1923, pp, 3ii, 

AlMum, ,ml Jrr i,M. Alin! II<.I||, I!)**, 

Amhrmu,mmh,. Hah. i. «C. <l!.an| M-«|, 1. rw. (I9S1| r„|l»o»-!t04 
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rhr obUincHl trofu Mh. M«kur by Sir. II. li. Wnir, .ud t]«. «p«litbm 

uf a.o ^nrk AlHropolitan Mu^nim mauuwripU. whirl. u« now .runBfrrrrd’to the Coptic Ma«nnn 
.nC.-„ru. v«iuu.fr««n«,ntsu! the TbcoU.ki«. far the mart p«r1 -imilar m .vpr ta the Bib. Xat 

< opte Tt ir/. Bo,ll. nuntinKiloa SW), differing, a gocxl (W1 fruu, !la» printed t«tg, hut w ith a considerable 
amount at freeh „u.ter.al in the form »f .„nr doxolopieB and paraphra^ An edition of the Theotokia 
text inrlndiD? matter n.d in Tukl or the Cairo nllHonB, ia in preparation br D. 


Tl.e kindred Kthiopir Theotokia m*eive*> Ireatmml from (iBomaixa who inridentalh jrtrw a con- 
Kiderobleomnonl uf atU-ution to the Coptic forme*. hU work has been review.Hi by PtAx^aira* and hr 
ltRo<’aK.MAxii*. Emri.aAcn ha» ;*iveii fl>e dotcription of an alphabetic hymn in ilohnirlc*. 

Importnut maiennl for the -study of the C.ipiir aa well a* of the Ethiopic Pnalmodia and other 
ihoir iHioks will be fmind in Wixuax’a rtiidira in Ethiopic Church Mimic*. The writer pivt« the 
cqiavalenta to the mode* tivoc AuVXm. hvoc bxtoc etc. (the Coptic uarocB are uaed) in modern 
notation, hut carefully aroida the InlrodnrtioD of modrni Europeau nothma of harmony and strict time 
w’bich are entirely alien to oriental and mediaeval music ami radically dirtart it» form. Unfortunately 
Mich alien iiifluenret are now beiufr partially Introdiicnl by the ‘ younjf Copt” party who do not appear 
to be aware of the work done in Kurojie m mediaeval munir, so that a treatment of Ethiopic. and 
incidentally of Coptic church musir by mie in touch with these r<‘s.>iirches la peculiarly important at 
the present moment 


Two new volumes have apfa-ured ol It. Bassct's text and Iran-datinu uf the Arabic-Jacobite 
Nynaxarinm, one giving the months Toubeb and Amwhlr*; the other, containing the munthfl of Barmahat. 
Harmoudah. and Pachoua, lias just apiieared’ -S. GaaHAcr liOA pulilishe.! soom? fragmentary Kthiopir 
nienologiea* in w hirh be compares the Ethiopic mcnology with that of the Coptic rite. 

lu MnnKa’a "M^laiigee de litti^rature copte*” occur fragmentis of a dirertury of IcMwms and of a 
^rtidic uunphora of the type useil in Upis*r Egypt before the time of the Patriarch Gabriel h. Twrik. 


fV, Chureh Ltirmturt. 

Xu frrah muterial has ajipcared dealing with the “Egyptian Church Order," but IfAnDra has 
issued nn Eogliab translation of the allied Ethiojiic Didascalia**, The “So-ralle<| Egyptian Church Order” 
of n«im CoaoixT, which appeared iu 1916. hoA been reviewed by B. JtoxcKAnx**, by G. MoiruiKao", bv 
-V, vox Haoxack**, by Fimo** and by P, .\urAXic**. Gi'Bnhixa gives the Ethiopic text ol certain penitential 
caiiouk which seem to have an indirect bearing on Coptic ennon law **. 

* OaoHMssm: JithiopUche Atmienhynuien. Leipaig lOlU, xit-f-h 07 . 

• In fUutxh. in. Zeii. xiii ( 1921 ) coU. 922 — 324 . 

* Lit. Ztnlmih. (19211 ooh. 683— 

* Alphmhttir hymn hr Coptie (Bchtrie) in Aun Serr. xzi ( 1921 ) 110 — 117 . 

* Waixasc: Stauiifn t»r SiJti»pi»rlnn KirehnmturiJc in OC. IX (1920) 74—106, with four reproductions 
“f pages entimining musical notation. 

• BAsarr: tynaxairt nroAe-jatoMe; nun's de Timtjth et tVAmeehir. P. O. XI, r, Paris N, D. (1920; 

^ 7 / 8.19 [416—826], 

^ liABan: Z> synaxairc araite-jacoiite; mu)i* de Hnrvuthni, de lianmmdaJt, et de Paehmu, P. O. .\V1. n. 
Paris ( 1922 ) 187—424 | 823 — 1066 ]. 

• GxAaArr. Un fragment de 4ikiopuen in xin ( 1920 / 21 ) 95 / 99 ; and Q*teti/He» 

miWosries khiop, id, 100 — 108 . 

• Ann. Sere, xrx ( 1919 ) 224 — 241 ; xxi ( 1921 ) 77 — 88 . 

** ITaiuibm: The Ethinpte Didnsealia, London 1920 . 224 . 

** Jtmm. dee Savant* ( 1919 ) 102 — 103 . 

** Theol. Her. ( 1920 ) 134 - 138 . 

^ Thvot. Lit. ZftU. XLVi (1920) col. 226. 

•* VhiL Waeh. (1921) coU. 326—526. 

** Hee. //irt. Retig. ( 1919 ) 111 - 112 . 

’• Canons ptnitentiet* in HOC. axi (1918 191 5 — 24 , 345 —. 155 . 
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liasDiKi disruj^oi thr <Higpei»tiou Uinm ti 4iut l»y O, I. Uiu.' that thr |)«pyrtt« ctinitHl bj • 
certain Antony U an autt^B|i{i of the great Si, Antony*. Hotniletir poiMage^, jme frinn S. Eptiraim Syrim, 
occur in S. G. Maacari’a “Note paplrol4igichp*.*’ 

The Ktutly of the ^Apophtheginata Patrum” receire* an important coutrilmtifMt in Homtn'» 
monoirTapii on the Sa idir text of the iiayitigK and the derived (trrek, Latin, Bohairir^ and Syriac 
roraiona* with which ma*t be nfi^ociHted onothcr esaay by the same writer on the forms etc. of the 
Greek loan worda in the Sa'idic text*. The late ftoceeirT in a preaentatioii Toliinie in honour of Prol. 
Harnack rontributm a survey of work dune on tiic Apophthegmata with wiggeationa as to problems 
needing uttention*. 

The rule of St, Pakbont i» treated by I.epobt in an essay on the original Coptic text of the 
rule, of which he has diiicovercd fraguK^nls agreeing litorally with the l,atia text of S, Jerinne. 
and proving that the Greek text U simply an abridged translation*; this wji* followed two yeara later 
by a rontribution in which he explains the groundji for reaching thia conclusion•. The former has Iwen 
reviewed by the Dominican Father Schavf* and ononymooiily in the Brvut d'luc^i/uM et tU 
l,aroBT has been engaged on an edition of the Coptic text of the life of S. Pakhom which will apfwar 
sliorUy in the Corjm* SeripU Chr. Orient. 

HaxosI'Kauaao baa pubtUluHl a study on the teaching of St, Pakhom and on the monastic life 
Id tlie Pakhomian community in the 4Ui cent,, mainly based on the Cheltenham papyrua which contains 
an account of the sayings and 1 ‘orrespuQdeure of the Supreme .\hbot UorHtesius ■*. 

Since the appearance of Abbot Bcnxa'a *«t.auaiac Hiatory" In 1904 ronsiderable progreiw has been 
made in the study of Palladium and associated literature, both by the disenvery of fresh material ami 
bj the imlependent work of Reitrensteiii, Bousapi. and others: this is surveyed by Abbot BrrLxa in 
“Palludiana," a series of essays contributed to the JTS. which have also been published in #eparate form" 
T^eae contributions deal with (1) the text of the I^ausiac Jlistory. (2) the authorship of the dialogue de 
Vita Chryeimtimi and the Lausiac History, and (3) the questions of bistor>* involved. The work already 
done by Ramaxariu in thb field, namely the **Historia Monaehonun und Ilistoria Lausiacn" publidud 
in IU16 (cLJmtmni, v. 207) is the subject of renews by Paiu. Etabd**, by K. BmthM and by a writer In 
tlie Revue Benedictine^, 

The works which poss under the name of ,MBcarius the Great have received a good deal of attention 
during our period- G. L. Mabbiott's MacarH Antedcta (1918) has been reviewed by LtrrxwAxa** anil 
MAnniorr has followed with a series of contributions to the JTS. on “the e{)istlc ’ad dlius Dei**,’" “•*« 


• In Pap. Land., vol. v, p. 18, no, 1658: cf- Jonrtud v, 207, 

• Vna letteru ttloffra/a di 8. Antonia aUatef in SetAttla CatloHen (Milano) 1920, 247 — 250. 

• In BMtea (1920) 270-271, 371—376. The pausges are. (i) It teeto del P, Land. 113. 12/a. 

« w. 9 —13 detromdia tU rqc X9 y^i'vov. (m) Ermumeutf delTamelia tif xbv mAynmlov 'Imomr 
d* S. E/rtm .Siro. 

• Hormca: Ober die koptuek-midieehen AitophthtsmaU Patrum Ae^t. und eerwandte grieek., U$Hh„ 
kapL^ nnd eprieeke Sammlmnym in Kai^rt. Ak d. U Usmeek., PUU.-Hiet. Klaeee 61/2. (19l8i VI 4-109 

• Cf. in (T) below. ^ 


■ ^ TalUUrUt/tr..., Apopk. Pair. In /S, A. Km Hammck, TaUnpn IMl, 10S_n6 

„m,m, ™ *»■'■ 'I' CAkA. Am, W. „ B. L. 

(1919) 341 — 348: also pub. sep. Pans 1919, 8. 


• Laroar: la r^U de 8. PaekAme in iftuAon xzziv (1931) 61—70. 
“ In Rev. dee Sei. Relif. et TkM. (1921) 482—486. 

*• (1920) 406. 


•• to»m«n..a W.: Hm. - rf. .b.,., Ko, lb. Cbnlfnb... mL C.im: It., 

, *«■ ei'‘“‘PMAK‘l.mk b. (KmpBKk. .kmetopiKk, AmkHftK. W— 

ysycAew nnd HherveUij. MU exnem Bedrag non A. Ekrbard, Straflbuig 1016 

" Br,^: in ATS. .xn (IMO) !1_SS, ISS-IM, «.p. p„b 

” In Rer d kieL H d* UtL rdig. (1920) 663-666. ^ 

if./. Kirtk.‘Oeechm zzzviTT (1920) 388—390. 

'• Ben. zzzii (1920) 226»—229*. 


** ThooL, lAt.'Zeit. ZLVi 32 sq. 
•* JTS. XX (1919) 42-U. 
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Ihmc of Nlnl»^b sQiJ tho wrltinj?* of »Iatt»rimi of Egypt*,** “Il«nn»diuji of Marspilk ou MaoariuM of 
““‘J “o® the aulhorahip of a Homily attrlhuted to Macariiis of Egj-pt*,” to which A. J. ^Usoii 
iuWni a uolt* mu Macuriun^.^Ai'iUTABs hju rditrtl « Syriac TcrHion of tho epUtlr -ad fllioa Doi*." 

Mcuuwhih* extrcutciy iiuportant work waa being done by the two Beurdictinc acbotan Tioin 
Vttxaoouar and Oom W'iliujit. Of thia the fir»t rcault appeared in V’lLUDConar'a ouay ou the spiritual homilie,* 
of Macarius circulated in Arabic and aacrilicd to Simeon Stylite**, followed by Wilmabts study on the 
treatUe on asectii'iiou attributed li> Nt. tiregory of Nyssa in which he showed that the document belonged 
to the ruriosui group ol treatiara which may be termed •'Mucarian*^” and then by the name writer’s essay 
on the **SpirituuJ letter of Macarius*.” Vuxiooockt then summed up his concluaiotu that the so-called 
homilies* of .SL Macarius are the work uf a Mesaalian writer, probably McM>|Kitamian. and were produced 
beforr the condemnation of the Meaaaltau heresy, perhaps in the latter part of the fourth century*; 
this was reviewed by Mabbcott**. ViLUtcocar's concluajons were then worked out more fully, but on the 
^me general lines, by Wiijiaut*'. To these Vtixacocar added an essay on the textual form and literary 
environment of the longer Greek letter bearing the mime of Mucarius**. On •juite difTerent lines PAcnat' 
writcM on the mystical exi»eriencc of Macarius'^. In "Origouca und IlieronjiTnus” KxiTXCBsrrxix discuases 
P. Oxy. 16UI and comes to the eonetusiou thut the passage given In that doc’umcnt is probably from 
Origen and is certainly utilised by SL Jerome In hi* commentary cm Joel'*. 

Ou doctrinal and pbitoBophical i|Ui^iuus we find in dk Fatb's essay on the originality of the 
Christian philosophy of Clement of Alexandria an iutcrestiug contribution to the history of philusaphical 
thought and the teaching of Clement, but one w ith only slight bearing ou the life or thought uf the 
Coptic Church**. Tutnutaaiza publishes a papt'r on the Immaculate Conception as viewed by the ancient 
Eastern Churches, the Greek, Armenian. Cufitie, and Syrian, reaching the coocluaiun that, though no 
ilirc«>t proof of the acceptance of this doctrine can be found in the formularies or writings of the 
rtSTOgnised iheulugians ol those churches, yet they c«.*Iebrale ”nMi |ias la miruculeuse fifeondit^ d’liue 
Icmme sti<rile, mais bien reac«pribnc//c jmrtii de la reine des ungcn'*.” 

W. IL Dawiiox has written an essay on the literature of the early Coptic Chun*h'*. 

Of review* of earlier work of a general character we have Catm's review of Btnoa'a “ Ml«ceIlan 0 ou.% 
Texts in the Dialect of Upper Egj’pt'*.” 


' Id- .’145-347. 

* Id. 347—349. 

» Id. ixi (1019^) 177—26«. 

* Id. 266. 

* In OC. IX (1920) 130—182. 

* floitt/liet fpiriiuetU* de ifmeairt en Armfte tans U rum de styitie In /iOC. xii (1918/19) 

337-344 

* W'ujtAirr: La tradition de Vkypatypost sn traiU de rmeeite nUribrne a St.'Qfdjoire de Sytte in 
ROr XXI (1918/10) 412—421 

' WtutAar: 1m ItUrt tjdriiueUe de tahU Mneairt. in Rer. iVateM, tx de mystique i (1020) 58 sqq- 

* Viuxcocar: La date el toriyine des hotaeiies spiritneiles tUlribtt^ i .tfiocair* in Oamptes Retid, 
Arad. Inter, el B. L. (1920).250 — 257; al*o pub. sep. Paris. 1920. 

*• ITS. ixu (1921) 259—262. 

** Wilmabt: L*arigine dritahle des homBies pnevmatiques in ttev. JCasoiL et de mystique I (1920) ; 
aI«o pnb. sep. Toulouse-Paria, N. D. 

** La grand* letti't yretque de Uaeairt, set formes tezlueUes st ton milieu lUlimire in HOC. xxii 
' 1920/21) 29—56; also pub. sep. Pari*, N. D. 

** L'erperieuee mystique de Jfacoire tEyyptiea in Rev, tie phiiot. xx 109 —136. 

'* RxrrzxxsTXiB, Oriytaes ttud Hieronymus In Z. f. d. SeutesL WLtett xx (1921) 90—130. 

** na Fatb. Oriyinalill de la philotophie ehHtienne tie CUmeat tT.Mexandrie in drni. de rfxcte des 
Hauirs Etudes, section scU-relig., 1919/20. 

** L'iut/maeulie eoneeption daas tes oneieanes iytistss oriettiales in ROC, xxi (1918/19) 173 —181. 

** Early ChristiMoity in Hgyptz The literature of the Coptic period in Atiatie Rev. xvn (1921) 342—'351. 

'• In J. R, Atial. Soe. (1919) 2H3—286. 
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DE LAV\ irUUKV 


r,. Hittnrff, 

#■ 

<rf iiiaicrtHi •ubHiiliarv to tUv of history the lOfM liDpnnrtanT Afi^n-nr^ ui ftlii' LiUoi J, Mtarfepo 
nitd G. Wuof^i ewcoml fitBckulii^ oJ thi* fimt 'sprii^a ot “ Siralotiidii to nrve Ar the pi^DtrnLpbj' nt 
of whidi the IiM-lculcu npi^mt in iUN, Thl» nti» utimlH'r wuittniiia eiiiJ raiupltflm liBl of tovi q« 

III Ihy^ KAiiai of AfiL(|rki, tritni “TriiniLitHJ^ OiiWardi. The iHt, uUlrh b tui iW -nuiili lillci a*, ff^ 
jPFiMiws£H>r, is foIloiir-Eil hy indk‘ 3 c.-ip of the ^•t'OtrrufilHL-al nonnwi, oi tta? hiHLuru'^l reftnrenn^ ^^t utUer vticflrk 
rit4i] in lliu Vetj' iimpfe roojnwutor>* liud by K ohronolo^ritur Irthtn'. It lhr«j rorEcn«'E^ by UgART* 

uinl Lu tikir JbunuJ det SittVUUi^. 

Etelore biB J. MAfruio LiiiI Lu prufKaratlun uu iiu^HJtltLnt btalorj ■>[ K^pl ikiriiiif Gir r«ititrj 

immediBteiy preceding the Mudliu roUL(iieMt^ BpiTtally conrjcmiHl vriifa tie coodEtiun 61 the Co^rtlu IThurtb. 
the ]'nt(itveDticn Oi i^yriiUi E<i.¥k>9iiiiitii>ti Jn aiul Liu? events of thr fsltrinicLnie nf D^imiiUlui-.. Ifis 

jiaperR are now La tho 11011114 ol l)r^ Adriaii FciST2:^ct:£ ftnd the whilst* lilTe \-. ppot vel ilellaiirdv 

vrLIJ be ptibluhml in due raur:#, 

III the fleld of niarlyrin D* P* Hecklc puhlidbefi “The Hirty Muttyrs ol .Seha^te" h-MoIl hode^TilH-? 
a* “u. ppttuly in luiftogrupbie develnpnient/' nnd giifite reprnducTionik of a Coptie Jlil. la the John Pylrujifs 
Lihrnjry [So- £>4 in the Catalogue). The mtirtyra iu iiueatiuci are lLm* whose history I? related hi voL ii 
uf !ii±f Bollundlrt Jrta SS. for Mnreh, OJul are frequeiitly rotniiieiiioriilei] in CopGe doziile^uK P. G. haiBBr 
publiahKi **Le wmrtyre ilr tmiiit HfiLEaR et Tpnrinnlura de IM^rihiue .‘^ipphnnofi dt Hii*i stijr saint ElMhos^ 
the first of q series of Coplfe tiiite ratninenwl nt Ctiiro Lu eontiiec:l inri with the Coptle HfusiFUiii wberM* 
n eollwtinHi of iiii!Lnu<q.Tipt» it) in priKta^a ol jorniAtion* II kii4 beeo rpvlew*?d by P P^esidis.', 

IL. Questzx nail E-TlKuMAjrr biive laiblisbei] a SyrEne VerHlon of the piusi<ian m ^f. rihW(?oni6 who 
biifitered id Kgypl in 370 h 

Gaiuor bu^ t^ilnd on ELhkkpie tesrt ol the stuiy- ol the iniirtyrt of ,\J<biiiiiu *. wbUBt Ca-ufiiiiAi 
piiblinbi-s the Civile icjct ol m. frnj^mont of the of Ajd Nn hj-onu^ tiy. qihy Coptle oitt* wfaieli mJjitt^ 
thn posHlmi of nil Egyplinn imixtyr wtio sulTeretl in a fureign tiuiiL Tlic text is a trnirinejit io four loLEu^; 
uDother folio Lu the Cairo Jluttetun baviug been |MililfnbE^ prrvloudly by ttorr m^kr t 

K. ISatni bi^ written q nntn on the Bnftti of tbe Apa Jiliiiiiixii*. 

Paul pEETme einiuiiusi the Roveriil Viiinlfi employcni in viiriiHJs orienliil liiuipjjutvj^ repriHient the 
term " mnrtyr <Hici.eeGon deulmg wilb the rcndpriiig in roptlc^. TIiK' whole artkk- furme nu jippmwlii 
to an essay by DnumArB ua “Muriyr et Gnnltespinr^T" 

Plulajo huH publinhiti Ui^ «yrmt leiti denling with tlu^ Ifrcs «I John of Aleimidris ainl John 
PljilofM>nui*, q publleofinn whkb 1 hiAVe not hern able to 

Two voliimos hove uppenreii of K iUTBji a " LTrspniag uod .InfiiuBe dfsa ChtisientnuiH-' and q tliinl 
is tci follow. Tliirti- two eoutum wme relerenpes To Egj-pt and to its pre-CLuiaiian religion «. 

t MAaFKUo and Wist: Hiti^anjD poL.r lemV d fa cin r£^te^ Inttit. tVAreli. Or du Coirs 

1- -^rie^ *“♦ imac^ 1^19^ TU+2S2. 

^ Jooni. AmL iti (ISSOji ilW—34&. 

^ J. Sac. (1930) 49, 

* ^ fJie John Kyfaad* Lif^ranj, VL July 1921, pp. Afiii Wjij. Keprintc-l for prlF*te uirnulati-ni, 

ManehftEtHr, 19£t. 

* Zliftf. d’dtude^ ftiptas, Le CaJre (l&IPJ toin. I, pp, vui 123. 

* Anal. FiJla-nd. ifiis (1921) 2lfi9'^370. 

^ ffrtt «rn>q rtfriaiitit tie ia piuqiaa ifc if. in Auof. Boiiatul. JLixti (tSSl) 3343—344. 

' La Mart d4M mnriifrt cTAUnfiq tji ROQ. xti (I91d/19) 92 — 93, 1S2_1U9. 

^ Heietiai xxxix {19:^0) U3^9ft. 
nf. ReeueR tt 16^^164, 

” StTwai Ztt <?mi SlUrlyrakim doi dpa Schxu/te In ZeU^tJ^r./. Spe. (19231 tS 9 —mil 

” Ano/.^ BolioMil. itijui {1&2I> ;hCI—64. 

p. fiA. 

'* Id. 20—49, 

** lo .Beaf AmA. VWnw, toJ, lt (19111, 211) p. IBS iqq. 

'■ Mates: Crsprwty anJ Jo/anje df* CApij£rfit*wu, 19S], vdl. j. tu and ItiJ, voL ll, a and 340. 


UJKLJnUKvVKHV: c'nit[STl.\N KiiWT 


ilMTiTLii wrili- »u tit (Irt^ mrty history vi Cfcirwtldnjly in itLhJa Up rtfrtirJs ns 

liratlksttU^ It | 1 ^BU toillim Utitu ir<-ll itiltt Tin- thitil Pt'nTjiry^ tlmLictr a[irv^>li liin hjbtnry of the 
Ak-ianilriiin ClitirpU in Ihu iN-timl rniJ diotu^jiw. fkm ptiilpncit re^-jj^Jini; the dnte Hie 

intmliiLtioii oi r^hrhrtJaiUty Intu Kfrjfpt, cumini? vf'r^' much tin? 'luma! tunduHlDii b& Minims'. 

TLu&r'a i^ tirk «tj Iht’ CopttL' iiJLiterinl tlp:.lm|r with llu* Nispiir tViunt il (-untain* a tritlcai PiimUiuiEriTj 
of LliP tiitnaut, i-irpHt ntr’ ]i lius bevn rpvli-wiMl by Va. lhi;Kj.iir* nM Liy f!, Scnsjixir^. 

Ou lultir pcTJudu ot f pptii’ Cliurcli lUbinry wfi Imvi- B, Gh-iam-a -I.b f tJuptn lu-J nnu 

infftitiV 

A. A, Lpck Initr ptuiluoptJ a pnjiulur hiatpry wuil tbttrrjjitiOGl ot iht AluuQphy.^ 3 t:e^ ohun:]un\ 

^ pamfilild by T. D, Mi^wtovaa* «^tnfnH a ■i<iiTnrnnry of odffrt^wiigituu Th 11ir T. M.t , A. at MaiitiJiMior 
iinil atbPT Luxlip^t IIh! llrid tif in by way of n tTirl ainiiiifir to prove that tU* (rretk ujjd ntil Uiu 

t^ojitie patrJnrrh ui Ali^innJrU is ihn vallJ in'L-U|uiil of the '-i-e: rtn^fthi'r ilevrilieb tbe T^ittlhiueal of wotiip 
f.triyic orllitidoit refuijweji in AliyHsinin In tha l&tJi ttnl. 

A i^ottl ponornl nct^ount ef I he cjiriy liktory oi iiii>na5.tU'ji!ini in E»ypi ujipenrtf tn ii (mi pur by 
W. Mid in a. po^ilM maniiitl by Afj.cKBAx'^; t!oEinLi>t ft tltes mure (jarthnUarly on the orij^'Lu 

of Egyptian momt-itici^En and ilH reMinn to pre-ChrEHtimi tui the prcJik-m^* wp hnve an 

important nrintribiitiai] by SErnu^. 

Duin VintrQnBTV UreaLLBeon the Iloly ftiriflUi boJirtl f>n Ilip 3I£?. nriibL! lUU id liui Bib. N»t., hIijoIi 
viM tin- text Lijsud by Va33U3i i» Itt"^ M the pnmitry aonrcr of hit "Hinloire de (l\Al«sninlrTe," 

I'uuLnjna inchleiiLiilJy n eonirblerabJe ainofint of infonnatiou abont the mhiv anii innM'<terie« of h^ypl. 

MfJOJoi’B de lltt^ratufe popfit'^ foulniiiA two IrugmoulH of nuitnlr^^ livT*, one of Wi, Ihikhrrrn, 

vtpE a^T a Celtic: vi-riiSou of the mnotis irF St, Athnnn&iiijs 

Amua^st. reTiewsf of previous work InLi&t noted Mgi. UEnnEi.TTiroE’a artiste on ia> f/acw^anuoil's 
■ EtnJeis aur lee moinea d'Epy plc" whidi □|i[it(.iared in. 1&3 4**. 

In a riev volume Ol the /'afrWe^rn Oricnlalit M. H. Datu gives the Cojith' tox4 with Imuehitioik 
ii( the life- of Abba John Khume Eroui the VulUliui Codcil CupLnE^^n The fife diffursi in ‘-ovorol details 
from the Ahortet biography giteo in thiv SyTiaxurinni for Khoiok ^otLu Ln ttirr inlrEidnf-tion IL (I. FiVDL.fH 
WniT? routrLtmteB a ehrotmlogioal ttule ftt H hlch ho phitiev the life o( Abba tIuIui IwtWeen ibCtand BhO x. t-. 
Ml. ETBLYt: Watte Lea been kind enough to F-iipply mu W ith iL JjuIp luMinp ''Jinu more aei-urMte infofTnntfou 
to Lhia i.-stimnlv. He refers to -'a uiarble tlub now in Ihe Cliurali uL D^r e» Surihn- This^ hnf n long 
■'Ojitir InJUl-ription reeurding tin* death of Khiinie kJkMt;) ou Lim iitpihL of KhoLak 3-lt.b — 2$t|i In 

A. itart. fi7B {So^a- p,), nfid the Lientb oti Athor atb iii the same jrijwr of rujia Stii^pbiitio#. Liiii spirit niLl 
(ton.- ftavir*' iBcfition han keen reviewed by 

M±aTmQ: LVofewleclMTu da CAnVioaijeie ru f<'gt/pie in Jn Thtai. et de P^tiL l,ltft:!]’t fiBh— liBb. 

^ Heceet.: Dit Kirdt^ liort Agypi<^, ihrt ihm t>r^»njJsiiia!i ntai^ ihf* Ptiia-irkluti^ sirr itr# 

-VuitnMu, t^tToBbnrg', ISIS, 

* Hbmk; £fi? ito^i»cA«n Qwilert liorwif v\tn iVirfifn, t'nderfeoro. pp. 19il. 

‘ Theelr Rot. (iS’JOi l'J3. 

* ^ P. Kirch.-11.11 lltfiiij llWh 

In Sunritmc ixrr i 19 iS] — LB L . 

^ LtTtTK: jMui omf prevAnt, f.onibiD, LB'jit, pp. fih, 

* MoBCosln; Anafectn. 'Phf Asia ami /itportdi^ Ohitivh .-t h-E'dtuJj-ia. The firr.ck Ptilhirs^ 

ifaueheatert pp, 1(1. 

* lu CQR. tiKiri (luaoj saa— 

MacEnair: Chrintian Sfirjuf*tidjir>t in ^ p/thf FcaiftA CWtiary^ Loiiiion, IVdIl, pji. 154, 

lisa atij^nee (tw maniwh'cwmn ('AirTum ef ranefennt rr%ian i-fe PEffifftFe in Rechnthct if a kiifoee 
issiji aoa—3i4, (t92i} icfs— 213 . 

** cf* JttUraal X 2bBl. 

** iLETULt Etn hither aiheoi-htdt* /AiAsmioi/ anp AVeiyr norh J«ir dtf tarojfjJ m StrapOtwi w- 

AlaiipFiU in /'ayrpnu^i^iroJ i/niirfACf^r Sdllift Ih borliu umi Lvipatg, lb?I, pp. Ch — xfe. 

^ tOcL B aboTfi, 

'* In Aitnale^ ,lu Se^v. iii (11(19) 22a—^41. 

RllP.i^rn 13B—llJl. 

‘‘ Divia: Aitkx /eA« Khunii^. in Facr. Or. XIV. n i IhlD) B17 

“ Riv. lijiiiii. fjirhrat. VtlJ (IBlU) ifiS 
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HE T.Ai;Y <rLE.\l{Y 


KJULI+ hfirf ■^ncrtrt nr« Itgypitifln ssiint*'** whilst ti^vn t»«i rpYicHred 1n 
Eeypl'" in which ht cUdJicct* Lhr otPi<ar\'aiitT% at c^rtatn ithwrrh NstiTuin witli pi^l?tiriiiljBn ri?TliIlly 
rlmTEiivt uuiJ a, A. BimtoK f.DcJink'S ii k-w mntirk* alKHit E;;[ypTiaa and Ahy^ininn ^Intn in ItJn urtEdi' 
uiiil ikTarJyrp jind E^'^ptiau)'" nintrihulcd Jo llAariKCi^ Kivi^vlu^tHliu. of t(«>lig'iTi& and 

EUiic*»r 

Bhihix'b IniindaliciD of JtiF KeJ>ra cuulLLitLr<i a Yerslau uf ihe hJtIkiopic tClil tmcJ ttlmj a 

IrHuslatluii ol (hp ArtiLir TerslEw printEd by BFXoId in I't^OU nf ivbich n ErFUifh I rrHialulion apianifs in 
A ‘"‘(’onTt'* 14 : JJijmiim6^'* Together a-ith u nfitind intfoduicllcni. TIid t-olophan of tfiF metmiiiCFipt 

insed Ftatrs that tJie wort wa^i tmuHlated from tlie Cnptic. This nJateniFiiJ wai* rs;i‘irliHl by UnitiV4irrf and 
ZoTRinuTio. but Ptn flcuoK id canTmeed tJmt iT f« sub^nntinJiy torrsfi and ^tbiil it quite fuMwible that 
in its original form the Arabir iTruioa nf tlie hoot wna tmruaiatnJ ftnm Cnfitir MSJi. bcUnttging to the 
Pitlrisfehnl Library at AlcrkianilriH. niiH (upie* of tills Atnhic tranjintion, probubly eaJnrgsd and fireiitly 
.'UppTeinentsiJ by the in the vnriwisi iiioncifttrriw* of wiaiH soon fijnd Uisir way into KtiiiofiFri 

I ft Abysfliuifl, the Blue Id Lie V A rt'vlisw Ink* a|Ppeiirrd In tbo TiMie* Lit^rtary SufsplnutfU^ Iji which 
thP" writer i|uc:itionii Sir Bl’imii’s ^niRgcsitloii tlmt the inauiiBcript soarce is of the nth i.i!iitury ais 

iE DiiiteK refertroee to Koliim tnairo) which wa^i not foundeit imlil Bdd, hrit odniiJs Jhi.'" ^io«»ibLlily thal 
r1ie t'optic origiiml m»y iw of the 6th {.•ent. 

U tvCKDBTiDV lias pulilli-ljod 0 IkisJory of Binni wkkdi bas, howcTer^ only a mmoTe ficarm^^ ie^h]]] 
tiie liiEjoiy of the CnpHc Chureb or LVnfviic mnniijdieisnt oh JElc monHstic life nti fliiiiLi v(m prcdntaiiUiutJy 
tirwic*. In thi'^ mu- chapirtr (a) dealii with *‘lhr berniile La ftinalr njioiJaor (ml with wrltln^^ ol 
Ihe liermiU'^ laii'lv desYTlbr^ Ihe ifkiiTentr oiiil aii cLEapter* E4iti iviiiji rclEilu ilrttiiMory frnui the Atnsltni 
E'onquwat li» tfii’ [krciMjDt djiy 

lY. XoA-iilcifaiy texU. 

EiOani has prepOxed n billhniiEi of thfptic bibUogmphy U¥TSS3:i.T baa pinTklish^ b enliLloguje uf the 
1 'ojitM" IISS. in the FEor^xiiEit-^Lorgiin LiLiiiry **, auJ this Lint iiaiE Ikcrm riwiewect iiL tin! Eeaae 
whllat I xTT iTxr ba>i EnnJea r^talo^c of the liiteek baglogrupha Ln the Patrfnri'lini Li bra rv" In f'jiiro”’. 

W, £. haft jiublEiibad n rutalo^uc of ^Ifisw Coptio AtanliMTipiE in The John Bylanilj; Lihrorr^*" 

t>f ahi>rli<r UAtb the dEu^t irD|portanl i-Ehlkvtion ajp|Hiar^ in darx^A Short Tert-s Irom Coptln Uwtriu'u 
uuil Pupyti**/’ Tliia coMim.^ lelts otik wllhoLlt tr un hTh I ions, -IBO ia all, of wliLch W> arv frum pnpvrlr 
^EEf> of are BitificaJ. otbets^ titurpiciLlothkirii eitriLcts from bimiiiles*'. uhiJaLthe reniamder sre 

iiLiUOSl excluHkvely from eotrirSpOlidCDOi'' IkrtWivu mi'mlx’ri? ol YairiocLS ntODn^tje cOEnmunftiett. The bonk ban 
ticcii reviewed by Sir lliuaiftr TiioiiMniir*’, luid itk the BuLLukilinl Aitafreta**.'* Socies Coptic ofitraca alw 

^ A 0 J 1 W on Saintt in Harvard vm (IQiP) 1S9—19-. 

* Anc. ( 10 ^ 1 ) bi. 

* HaHTiaoe: ifne^a Eel. nad Eihiet, voh m Tfl—TK 

' BtOOk: 7hB ^em 0 / Sheba^ l.KHidon, Ih^t!, 3:c-|-:t4]. 

* AilhlJasan: Cfrniti <t Etmart* Vol. i, pp, 144 a<|(|. 

* Btruaht Th* (^rrn p/ Sheba, p, um. 

" IThmcj Lit- Svppt. Jtuic L 1922, jir 660, 

* £c}CKXnTiOIi: liittaf'y lAUllIun, lil2L pp. 

‘ ttalUtinu bitJuiffrajwi Cppie in iftv, &Nd. Octenf. rui Olih 

*• KTvaaaAT: A Cheek LM af Lbj»tc AtSS m fAe /jtcorir, privately prEEktticL Ncyy 

York* 19 It* iTiti+£l. witli 6 UlvetraiiO'rii. 

" lUh axil tltati) 447-44ti. 

“ Caio%tij emhrun h^iesr^iioiruvv ymnfrjj-wm biUiatheeat pnJriaTTAaCiMj J/eTnndnfrE jti ChhiVia: 
lu AeioL BniliMd. aaiia !l4fk—357, 

'* Atwrdeeu. IStSil, p, 7. 

" Crch: Sptori Tcrij/ron* CopHe 0*{rwta nfEd PapyL Oifihnl. ID2|, aii + tSd,. llthn^. 
i, e. nrw. 1—14, 100—llO. 

*" K-hl is—I d, 

Sob. tra m 

** .yMrcttaf I'M kia^l; 220. 

“ Anui (1931' 5Tti-37!? 
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iijTP tiy KwoKUiAejL*, uud A.. K. H. nipila* « friiii'Hi/rjjiiE tfl vurimuf t.Jreeii jiml CupMr 

M-hptrd uliipt* imn' in Hw PntvewEty of XlicKlgau*. 

lurnhig t*' duc'iuuiuits iiuil rtnii"rncl4 tin* Jaaidijig work iw-ljj STESBWEJixtu wlin- tme I'fTini'niiencwl 

i 4 .»luiiy tiJ tht" Dfrptli^ [JliiiitFn'Iitpt; tiiir ajitnbiJKirnttnn oil tim Ronmn Law iiinnn.g^ tho -nt 

Ufip*E v-tni tLif lifl* Ijom bv iu*a]C 1 -Kmz^ iluLLE* giir*'». Ilw and tranH^Ptiun ni 

GoftLio (Sa'ldlf) tfjarriit^n^ etinlrarl Ln BctIIji Mu«. Pap, 

Chjusuijlt bus |pii1i]i»lLed a mediiTil pnp^Tus*, Ttii- iFxt. ia ^raxo u MS. uf tlw aib— lOtb oFnt.A.n. 
]l laol A tmitiiiP Dtk niwlininE buT a. (K>lW-lLun oi prescriptiOJlH, 237 in utlrribur. whiola rapnlBm fiomi* 
in a oril'pTir alptiuLet rsd^ombtio;? that ill’ll by Bjaantino wrilor* nml alrpaidy krnuwa. al ba 
part. Irtim ollior oonrces, Thp pditi>T h&h luucli'u I'amdul annlyttiw {pp, 2L — 4T]i uf llip lyKtcm auted is lha? 
rruiLipctiptlntL Hi Aral Ilia- wurdu tii Coptic and cii* whioii jyiroM thi? book u pLilado^i-JiI valiMi. Each 

lirmcripUnn b* trnuaiTitwil. tramalaitcd, auid tlliutraW by a comiiii^jj.tjiry. Thcfc are eLc Lndicm, It ii- 
■uiibrntuod tbul CnaiasnrAT ts nt prt^ont at w ork rm a tivpdifal fKnpyrufc in tbi‘ Bodleian. VfotTifit al!« iia-t 
]jutpllhti»l two niEdiral prrflprlptifJDsi. iti Cojitk-^. 

Mwkii^s ** J iir3i*ti3clir Pjipyrt'^ i* an Intrakluadiou eip i.ha? al Lilly of jui'fqitLo uiaU>ruii Lti I bn |PUpytt*. 
ll lajifl Hhh] jt-t lowed lay ft. I, BtLt.*, br A. EEBni^R^® by K. NuioiltMKTEi ■ b by E. VVaiii*’*. by GELza:a‘^. 
iiJid in tbo JwrHat nf /^afLCrnk SfHtfiPF**, 

AmoncEit rp’vippWF of pharlior nork may Ub viJiT t. jLUWuanuinii'a revaow ol '^Nubioji 

Toitp. aif ibe Clirwtinii Piiriod'" whtcb appeuLried in 1^13CBUEDi^a rerkw nt ^^FnnELiPiuia'e “^ELn kisptiaclif'r 
\*urtrag>*" ami vam CitiwunixaiiiiV rpcJoiv of I'arn'* “Tln>olfiffip* 3 t Twcf* frami Caa|dit MitpyrJ*^." 

/. t’fiiJotOffif.af 

Here Snfa^cLBEiiju'B Coptic EicLionacy '* wkleb ha 7 < btvu roricwcd by Gritii iu tbi*^ Aaocaoii^", tnkiA^ 
IliP primary plactc. SpizaELBEnn tm^ alipo publlBLitnl a aatudy in Cc^tir ad.y'innlojniaEiTbif rout^in^ 
4] (^yiDoJoj^eal :^uitiiis, including CutiitUliTe foamajitivi' TO ( 110 . 8 ) from ~|^ (i^lSjrmL'a nqouoyrTipll 

liadnw), and (itbFr ii'ortl?, not loan-wordB, witb IvrcV iudfi'a^ iio |]Ji> aluu a.'ontribiltnt varirai^ notpn, on 
3H, CKtlJTj ORAtr t|pXYtJl^ and tft ftn? Ziitn^T^. f, Jijr. Gruuiuallaul .ind I’tyniii- 

by^irut notes nleo tippear by WjxailAinf in the ^jame pefiodical'®, and by Murj irn **. 

' Ana. Sera.x^ ^23”<25 

' Eo*rj aalrf Coptic Sehofit Tadliiiabr ^ thi of Mkhisan In Qepjt /%(f. ^vj I lyJl t 

m. 

* SrRunnilJrrJlii: «l tJni i^y(i#eApj; ^vhlmrkamlea aiiir C^tfriSyypfafPi, LsEpaiir, l&SO, iJ+79. 

* dt^yijalaa* 1 (1920) S82—3fS6. 

* M&LLM(t: £m kapHtefifr Ehicertraw in Z^itchr^f. s^pr. it (iSlfl) AT—"4. 

^ ClliifJJfAT: Ca papycut m^iftruf rop/a', Inst Kranc. rio CaiTP^ 1^21, et+SSS, lablc and 20 plateo.. 

^ JltTfx rtatta m^ikalet <xtpla in Jmi. (fififnci. St'm (1919) 284 — 28tt. 

' Metzib: Jutiniiche Fnfij/ri, jEh/’i'droaiy rapj f/rk*rrttfcn lar EinfUhnin^ to da'e ynrrffifirAr Arjj^rtiEJcanda' , 
Jieil lui, leau, Ei+AgO. 

" Jotimal (1021) lltl. 

Z.f, Bfihinoiwty a«ii, t/it, p, -!>d. 

Btii. Nmffr, Jakrfi. II 29tL 
Lii. Zai, a 1/62. 695. 

'* flul. Zeifichr. exiin [JLBJyj 1 ofi, 
riill. JkutL (1020) 213. 

” ifiTS, ivii ( 1021 ) IHi—lia. 

BitL Zektritr, (102€) fSl. 

” (or in, confiinitm in aumbBiing^) (1021) 115 — If a, 

^nEawoniLliti ^ Eaptxtrhe^ ifindtrnrUrhimh , ReMelbeiig, 1921, itt-!-33'P, 
youj-naif TUI. llfl—119. 

*" SriEOELKEiui : Koptirrhi iVyuudc^wpi. SUsnnittisr. d. Huidfihr Akad. at fFujeriarA,. Phih'WtL Ki. 191U, 
Hpidtlberg, 1020. p, 63, facdm, of demot I^ap. Hcidelb. 1280, 

Eoj4i*ch< Kliini^keitBi in Zeiinthr.f* Spr. (1918) 131^123, 

^ MUxrlten In Zeit^hr,/^ Spr. (1920) 99—100. On tHiXT^ = -A lipna, atnl lUfeTTfi. 

^ ZHticLc.f Ae^, Rpr. (1920) 78— 
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a luaiLa^rufilii iu n bicli 4FXAiniii-(« the ftt>'wn>1opy ol Ji Csji^.ir irordx wjjiolt Jjf 
trtiKts to i^fir unt. E^yjtthut *aurcfw^ otui lia» rontjibutin! a imte trQ Orzc In Ujj« **JtliwH4lcu** in thf* 
yMlMthr.f, S'pracAr*. 

ImportaBt ft>nt^itnlTirJI]:^f uru iubiJi> by yiTHii, out! im iliJ' lortiiDtiDn of Uje Copti** I’liuaotiTP by Ikp 
il«# of lijp vrrh -[- oHfJ Ibp other OTj ridlitivr iimi of lltn* parliriple* Sktiii mJitp* Iwo 

i'onliihqfiiHi'i In tbr Ztsiif^r f, nn mFiti|-ixjjt?i’+ thn rrthPF on yvf'" 

STEOfiKiur lia** jmbljehf^ n pbcirtpr raftjiciitl IidbhT or lifs wtll-kTHEWii C'ojjfic pMUoniAt^i 
K. NariLLie in u treaties on iJai* rclntioii of Ejjypliau ta f.hp Swiotio uoimiurtiiy ■so rwojmilMmiT 

rnnkpa a eouaiJprablp utw of Cofitir To jllii^ratf bifl uTEOinejitir** 

C. Kl'uitz linf ivritlpD n unto on tin jnsTjiLDoe of nbbrf^Tintbn iu f.'opijp orffwigni|htiy’. 

Of jr*vie'fr« of Rarifpr W'orfc fpfcrom-v may hp mwjJp lo WtmmtxJnr'ff rpripw of iSjFTHa rn Tfp* roMuiiikJ 
'«itlemn* Ltt E|^ptiau und tjoptlp’", 

AlliuHiph Ell)iD]>{r ha,s no ritteiH phi]o|t)gii'7nl T^hiintiialiip fo f’npf ip, jm Etbiopii' umtaHal U ai|i 
fpttpa ■{■niploycd ffl' flitlEd'rA.tn' ■Copt.it! i^Lurcb hintory uud JilUTj^ tlni't u nmy tN? ]:K]riai£MiliLp tn nofii^ 
iliwrra^i inlrodiHTory Etfifopfr (^fujnmar wifb plirrifTatnuthy upri vwpbnliiry 

VIU. Arf. Ari’Jnn^Olfii^ J^zotnmfiVnf. 

A further faheieiilu# of ilie “ DintjoniiiLire d'ArciUkitngip Chretieiiiip’’^ bjo- ai^iparwl fLuh lueludK. an 
article ou Egypt lij* I>tan Lnctunsj ^* in floctioiis. TJuit on ]Jtur«y is briti ms tltr 9ubj«£i baa nlrndv 
been treated in eotn. lld^—120*, bni eeci 40 luidij new tuformnlion abmit the titurd of blesHinir the 
Nilt kuuuiLiLion. Am might lip uxiiertetl tin* Dfiief rtmtribntioiu^ are nDutubipd in Lbe two KortionB (27. 2ifi 
denling^ with epigraphy" omj ^iirch*!wlcijg^jOllier fa^ieiili CDutainin^’ mplter more at bsa directly 
Imuriuiff on Rgypi indmie am artieln au “Ernie 

Of abjn^ta of urtiatic onit ureliiBolojfuisia Laterfsi; Kadehu™ pV4» an au^vouni of a iale painted grave 
cloth with ibe reprenentation of im aji|j;id1 **. PAnaisTitni«:ii deserHrtw r Coptic roJiqunry in the Mnsenm nt 
l=?tiittgart“ Paai.ArFw-N’cirwALE. an atcmtni of a pjTt in the PLorpoint-Morgia mileoticm 

xVn Lutern?tmg amraHint of * PalletiniBn^TopiEi:: ivory of the .W^nnion in Olp Pier^ictLut^Morgan 
realb>ction pvnn hy K. tn tin? naUeiin nf thn iffiunim of Ari fJveW yf¥^kV^ 

’ OtrAVP; fSjtjfJrtOlfijye* rapiAt fb Recmil ixxJX. fin- Si iGa — 177> 

= Zeit^hr^f. As- Spr.^vn 

’ firmi:: f>ai RntiT/iJir pub hi ATaeftr. r.iif?, J WHeeturA. 

(lOl®} I3ft—144. 

* J^Eiua: fJif Rariaxpialrmutffri'iSuiipai. bb. pp. J4h — l.W. 

» ij. Sjjr. 1 Jd. 

* Id, tags—lay. 

’■ r'vEianoHFF; 4Art*l Arr L-apiiKAfi* Orainfaniii,y nif /.eKrf^Lciom nmf IrorffirtHfrseicAiHY. ilfurJin, 1^:21 
p]i, "JJt of which id tvontnin Obreilatnathie. mnd Iwirt HJ pp. a j^d Tncfttnlnrr, 

* \iVlxu: iff h ftmjnc 4ffppiirmjr ef (ft laju^n Part», PJ^IiU. pp, iiijj-ltg, 

" KlJttxrxi Uii ta* iVoAfrr4\^fiiam toiAt in Bali Hnti ^ivaiu llSlT^ pp, lOP—ITU, iil«i 

pub^ icp. Ckiro, p, H, 

" In Or, LiJ. Znb (1931) Ifil*. 

Mikcku; Eiiitaptc OnHqiMar, I Oxford, jyau, ]ip. 116. 

" iHei.<tA7vh Chtit., fmjK. *3—41 HKli nnU. 2*Ot_:i67E 
^ Fane. 41 - (1921) ral>. iiqq. 

** JLiirrif tpOiL-epUtdiP* Annoita fipnnWircA mjr Anlinaupnii), in Ct^rUppplm in Oa (1018) 

13ff^ E83. 

PiOCTi^Kcnim: Eiti iruTsl^rebtr mii Maiimuftidm-ttfJlmio in Arrhiu f RAin ■ aia flOlOS 

4tt4 4J3, I plate. ’ j. , ^ j 

^ Poui.ATT;:r-KlTiwj|.t,r Ajnn Pi/Xit im? dttrt FrrJhfii aui (iraif itbw drr rSrmalifffn iSiainin/HTiv 

1‘iitTpaint‘Uoryan*. ISIS. s 

fw-e EnAtf of fhr A^^nmi hi BalifUn aftf^r MHro}>Ait.n uf Ari Nov llHi> 

pp. 2*3—344, ‘ • ■ 
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biu. pri’|.fir«| II Jiimiriplivt* uf Hi,. InvtiSi^ t»ir>-1iig-gTnilTlt!*» iJi %v]^t now 

ui ilji‘ \neioH* iin.l |J„. Ilr^t ^nlumr hn*. no mr.ri- llnin hidSfPrt Ufwn Iho nrt 

vt L'hrW.i... Eiiji-t. t»ii thr- , .mtaiu. u ^Ir^l of n.iHlrr whic-1, i|]u»lmtP« H„^ nraff.^ioH^hip 

nmi art oS Chriwiitm time* H/. UHiMfrmllj l^i. n —10 wJiidi ijenl will] fllirfetiau cuiUnraj- i-ti’.J. 

X 1-, FiijLV 4 ^fj;LT liun wrJtt&ri q n>]pfiil urlii'l]' upon ILir origiu of fkn LlrJHvliJl>liii method of preparlue 
lil^H'PIrv iJnttRrnA am] denC* with Egyptwin umJ I’optfi- (njasUrteji*, ^ 

A. IjiLiaJ^E Ijua putiltidiiii n i'T>Ueeljoij of pluHs. flTzmitineH. Coplii’i nninan re]cti|i>« of thf 
4 -10 L’nntA 

Eiteem ilEWcnlH^ti Mil adnLilot. GuusEh-, wJHi 41 Hfnk lujieriplinn wlittii crrtitaiiui the I’njitic 

^ii'ord maoTs [dipiect ^voyrii)*, 

M. fjjKAiT4 hfta iHjbliidioil n brief tiiitqrical Jiole on thft ]iiLjrtciij±u of Coptje art In Old Cairn** ThU 
muFeiim k ftttnehwi lu the rhnrch of ftio iln'qUBkala in Old Cutro luiI is ad fouuitfd tlirouj^li tk? oclivideii 
nf JlarttiK pMfltiq SimailLa;: nlreailv a L'uuritdcrnblt tiiimbfir nf moiiLiscriptB tiavr^ liw-n plnoeil on iUi alinlvea 
.iinl the wiM-t of oditiag The otdirr oitp^ Eum been (.■oaumKiiopd under the aujH'rriQion of C* ^Jouor* 

DAkEfifiT ihMJTfhefi tbe- exidorEtliMiitr whitb finvc bcoD mado in Lb-e miujiLiiiB at Fustsit wlLieU biivt.'' 
l ieliletl uiu? Cuptie injieript inn *. 

IF. Mtistee writefi upon Christian niiiterbil ftriLinl fn the esraTationi at Tlnniit, 

IL G* Evjcltw WMltE fiua written pji uecciunt n£ tlie .exploration f*( the molmstertErt nf The SS'^JViir 
S'atrClu* chMnrihiEtif Ibe th™- eonvimta krinwii tin DBr Ahu llokar^ D+'r OP' SuriAii, iitid Ddr Anba flislioi, 
itieir uxThib?eturaJ letilntHis. itip Tik of Their iimiqlie^, uud ihe lind of it niunber of niH.nnsa'ripl fragmeotE 
in OSr Altti ilaltflr", Uuriai^ 1931 —TUS2 ineiiitiorif of the SVw York Meiro|tolitciii Aln^um Expeditfoii 
Njive lieeii engaged in qn mrehileiicturMl fluif qriiliiitrijlo^lL'iil loirve-y ol the inrinaijTivriij* lUid it ee hoped tfiai 
Ibe lejialtM, fnUy 1liuiitrnl«^l will lie plihliefifd iu duo iTFurce. At ])er Ahn Makar u Jjur|,T.* depoe.it of w'Ofrte 
piifjor wa? iflrtiKEvereil wliieh LueJudiTd fra{,'iiiruT> of the sitine A188. from whirb the TiHcbcndorl nod TELilnm 
fragments were deriveii. SpeeialJy uote-imitby are ll^c leavt.^ frcim u ih'W a^NaTyitlial ^osjtel, ibeul ^ Imvea 
from a Bobiilrir version of iipuurypbiiJ Hi'tj], o. froJ^MUeiil of un apoervphon oh Aclnni ote. Tbe LogJo- 
jrritiiliieitJ omteriHl liieluJc;^ leaves froiii the unitlii'rdoiTiE^ol Apa Knidjon, and AtEioiin. .tpii Apoli (fragtnpiiti 
nii^^jug from the VaLEeiln TTi niini a of StiL'EniiilllL, PUtl OtlierE; from tbe fives of Fidjimi. TIniotliv 

Afdnraf^ Apa ilor, the "YisloHi nf Beniamin/' and stmitar itork^. Wurthy of mentioni are considutaLIe 
fKtrfiOha of £t Greek Aftil. (cirr. of Ibe lllurgleE of !>. Gregory and SI. BuhiJ. und of im Ambit 

fooiaitiing anecdaler- conremiug tht [atbor?s hot written in CofiUe ebarantsr*. 

The Cofith' and Greek dDrnnieut.- from the Tbelutu mouuittefy of Epiphaniuv ure uuw being prliiled 
for the Ifetrepolitoji MiiheiimT edited l\v W* Fb Canw aiiii H. G. Evxlvk White, Rcfi'i-eiuv bns already been 
nmde in tbe Tbcotojciu fragrurnk found in Ihe D^r Sdukilr. 

DAEEFRir writes fjonie not*;* upon Litvor duridg tljo iloiunu amL C-opfit [lerichl** ElMwberc the 
writer publiafLes a Atudy on tbo bishopric of Sols imd Xuucratfs**, "wbilfit S‘fKi5w*aras baa prodneed an 
irtijrartiuat monorprapli on obbites in Coptre mOiiasieri^^^ 

* KEPiiiatcit: Catatogne 01 ^ tarf/fflj /rotit f/uryino yr&undr f(i £g}/ptr VOb t pp, 142, 33 plates; 

ifol. M tl92H), pp, TiT+lOS, 32 plato*, 

* FLAaaaaa: Oriyiu of i/ia linaErfDnm iu«d in tht wiakiTi^ of J^nlitou! ailjLt in futfiiiy/pn 

tiicT (iBliTJi ia7^l7f!, 

Girkaiaor: hyzatiiiwtt rttptcj, nrujrrpti m du IV* nu X* Bio de ■faiieirDi Jil22, 12 ptfttei 

lu coluoTr ■* biscb, reprodntinf 113 fabrics, 

' Ernmiii A wew Chritiitm ™iu4i in Aapyptw m (l9Si) SS—iJT, proticuTly ptih. In. 

Furfutnd/miQ^ Cbrintiania, 

^ .VWs huttiri^Mv fnr it w.nd« fsoptf au ri'!'«r,r Caire^ ^ Vwxanm tie la Tuiic S. Hautttme FeuojJ /. 
S\it(aa tiijjrdf 21 Die. Cairo. tS20. in French and Arabic. 

^ Aniiquitir trotmien A Fatiat ill A«if. Serr. KvJll (IBt&l 275— 

^ re.ftijrer rhr4tictit A TTifinur in ^erv iVlll (lOlSt 72 — 74. 

■ Ths. iaiH 4 a#tcrief m If'eiii'n Afafro+t in Bwffrfrn 0 / the ^etropoirtim Mtaettm r/ Jrt,^ New York* The 
£^l)iitm Nipfillfitm [1920} if4—3&* 0021] S4—00. 

'* ItOEEtwiT: Aofcir ftirr Louxor- & ia pitxiade rtMNiiiPit id ropie in Ann. Atritf aii {l&il>) IfiO — 176, 

L'jiixche dfl ^Sau fi Yaurtat 4 > En .ftnt. Sir r. it (19^) 17S—1T4. 

SrxrowzKtza: Ki-ndet^t^henLutrrieii tm kirptiichf- Kliki^ in SondErafidr. an* dtr Z. Jer Soviytty Si^ir 
/. Heehtsffenh. «i.it , iTfi—,207, N, D,; atEi.i jiuH. iwp,. VYoimar, G, 

J our u. of tlg^'pL A nil 
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In thr IlfNtnTy nrl and urr>Lllpi'1uro i^taxTcinvrfiLi'e “l-ri^timnje ilut chrlirtUrhim KtrHu'nkniiht * “* 
tian Mn Hppiimtp oF lAft or Nidirh^lure, Liij.t Ibriilirutui mJirrpui-i^ A vv'ork nn 

Cu|jtjr acrliilEH'lurf^ ifl mIm) ri'|if»rttd. ii- Miecceiu^, fliui luui (iwu Jrvirb'^'ii] Lti, WiEniorAini^, bill t |i4,Tti 
not ln^ flbJp to 4H>c n fop^- i>l tbi> Work itHelt 

GtCjcictEEir (lit)s {Ktlbluhcd Jl Ui'pur ivork on ii[i whkiJi Ih« 11 pri^^iitcvd Uk u vuiuplutiun plyki 

Eiiiil inoludu^ u uuiiilM>t of pkntcijitrupkk; oJ omtLtikfiiJt*. 

From tbe samp und iti aimitar stj-ln ifi thfi (kiacriptiaii of Uip rlmirli of S, EatEuirm Tu Old l.'niro 

by A. Fatjiieiold ntul ue VitxxHo^^, a supplfmrnNry [infp hy H. Muueb oh tw* Coii'th InarrjpticiHw 

In thp cliurch. Bltt cimtribntee a ctudy on ■'Thfl jo^no^ie ot C^nplk- rwutH jiluitiiV^ An Knj'Iwfj 
IraanlitlioD (by 0, ilcS, RcffifwonTnll bas spppsifpd of Kivoimi'^ “ Afcbhottb.ri Aliuniltua'ait'* In 

whipi lit dui'iihaM thp eniployiiK'nf i»f Cojitk’ iTaftcmmi and urttMla in thii bullilln^ »nil adoruititiiif ol 
DJ4>squc« oiuL LLfl tun uf Coptic inutif in Jtiraratioar 

An urtk-li* deKcriptivo nf Xiimct, ftie Coptic New VinU;, fifti K|j[j«iLrad by A. MckJLLV*. wUUst 
A. H. iSiiL'Et CniriHi? and Upjtor Kj^ptinji fulkdoru tnakea tjiriuns rnfpr^iiKs to Cojillt* tFadlLinn* 

fljid notes tbe mindviJ td aonge in Coptic nmong'St tbu fplluliiti l»tn at tlu' oUddJo of IIjo lyib e'Cinitury^ 
I be mcRnlng of ibu word# bcingf of cfnirse, no loa^r uiidpmood. 

S. li* Loeeie ba&. pobfkbcd R pcijui-kr work on Ilm juiLunuit ami [!i 4 Rtnn]$ of tlie modiirn Copta'-'', 

Da. Lm OXxiar. 


Nutuitn t’/iilatvffy. 


Aitel rHvipwa Ihrw work" on Xublail IiuigtUL^: HjenfiTlt, Phmiaffraphiithe Si»v£hi¥i^nahinta avt 
dem dyyptufAra J^urfau (131 CfinilAK. Kvrih/^mtlriKJit (llllOjij Uiil K*t:c®OB, J>£ti .&prjrnaAui^Ar 

/;prxfi¥ fDiettki pom GtUl JMm,} (1020). Tbe fiifit ia tbo work of n misalDiLory loii;{ rcAidiml aumngeL 
Ibo Nuba of Korduffin, 2-13-in?, Cehbitaii^# work will inlFrcKt ^lldfnta oi CbriEtUn 

Nubinit cxpRcJalJr by bu diBcorcry (on p. 3&) of u coudiLioiia] f&riu survlvijig in KnrdulVn correapooding 
to tbu flJuU form In -fma |q Cliristinn tculi. 

In a AkparMtc work Akei, posiKuLi n nt-w view of Dm Nubian rerb in reiativu ami otber Kobordinate 
^atcncr«. Some twenty page# tpp. aS—6tJ} of liia trriitiM,^ are devuLod U tin cxbmiEtive colleotitm of 
ln#tJinn» occurring in tbc Cbri^liau tuata. Dl* f'ftr^afforEwji des oSAan-ylysii SaiVJt imr/ fnjI^UiPi 

imt yukitchfiH [Sttsi*ng4ber. d StidtiitEr^r A&ad, fj, Abb.). « ■ « 


» drnsTOOWiiilct: tMprnny der thr, Kirelimiht*n*f, LnipEig. 1P20, iir+SOij: ao En^iliBb tMn*. U insw 
ixiliig prilEted at tb«' CiarDtidoii Fncia 
^ rf. ppv 148 -UB. 

• KsijUiMtln In Dk Boewwsrtttt xrsi, -1, llJ, AntHtCrdauL, 1313. 

* la. 'Idi. (1330) iff, 

' (lafVKiiiirjrt />* dc I'An Horenc# (1332:}, PP- I^Sh with plklu and fid Cgurs# 

in tlio text 

■ r*TlircOLO-VlLLAJn: chisia diJfhrdA Bmiiara bI Cbiro, FlMfuiiee (ISlU), p* 62 &3 illliBl^atiuai. 

^ tn AaPieHr (ll?3b) 07—104. 

• licToniA; ArrAircarNi"i*, Eng. tr, Onfcmt, 1318, xvtf-i-ltS3, 

* In Atirteai Bjypi (13511} 73—81, 

“ Cttimte ittiif iT/rper Effj/ptiat, faii'-Littr in PolJc Lttrt jeih (10201 175—EuS, 

« Leeieej ,Sbiu of a s/ Me rwifK™ o/ Md Cbpie, Dondoil. 1019. 
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<'l— ]l(*r<? life fftdl-ivll 

Wliile CKCii^Api [«(■ CuiJ,J ] lake lur 


Kopiiirh^ Bv WILTIELM CCfintintnja from p. 1J &.) 

J*. HO Tifij, Tij ■ (h not tJli^ ,putK i>f -V? 67. p. xa 

-|lUt4?L” HExp*. Ill thu (.ijHl u'uuM lbi> 

ilo. A lorn, in ooo-^iIntent; ii Pk-iu r, 7P 

IK; reft.J Twfi^ = iiTtf(r«fo.-T(.Ac noo^TJ.Ioot- r^iul xcofi. Lhr only form luond,- It i. j^ 4 .rd 

Ir. bda,no tLftI Tnn =-elPndtj - ii'keil IT tr-ia^Lila lirio Ln 1) E.. ExrfpO (r;^ K. \moa 

If TcnK E. riahi^ 1^.. 

u! = ™ n f,j om- word uud mrt lik^. ^ ; 

uu^Hke. — P, m xAm; non irxi^^tont; W (ZoiiiJ. 4*311.1 tAjms'e. 6 r. ffXoaTt. 
«ri, iivtu .. xaocfx't (ric CW-J.- t:\i;«k^«iA .== raran! F^r*fitti J jj Jijronn»:^=i Fiia Hitar. — V, UCi ”Li‘iJ w^^- 
^ KFBOS, belt pmh. lual, (Jimg oTor dd.^r <l-L .Tfjij. {Inim. xvu 171 . CSCO. 73 1681.—P. *46 I Imvo not 
rtiin Te)*tT 0 ‘ mt'fir—l\ H7 runt is, I think, alvraj^ (in PurrliLOj dyke —P. 1413 Tinnr: ica ? TCA&nv^ 

'^' ^ ’■‘^‘‘ tlioo-h ^npfi|■ml^d Etv K NOKLUbetji, |,fnl, 

TR«C Jf; iKitk pin„^J.-P. L5CI (,/. ,K HJ) xpTO,; p. 103 

^riPrt! Oitb waigirmi nBproi. D^lli forms ftrr k.iji,d--P. 154 I do iioL lEnd xpiM.^ ti., nor TicipEi«.K»T B. 
’^pTcp; itoli-PxbtoiiT; II i-iirinrit (MH. F.Mtitgiui) PlubWH Ihia = Tptp, ui ed, I» ua Ttp- 

mi^nStijt -IndiWr-?- F. 1&3 tc6o A Ls ropont^J p. l5Ji, wkiTf" h ri^tiOy L'lonoi:, _ 
IM^ Tftxr CVpiJ. Vulip. DouL *vjii II lia& u ooiiu axax = 1.a.i p. i'^T-^oxi; tioin-Jiintr'iir ; 

pfl. <= VV-nrsTBOT, rAMdarfitZ: I.tUH* J/W. vru HIH. niEsrotolsi tidii),— cwhJxcX ; Tnttiun nl miy! 

rilto | 1 ,U ooxtXr.-Toi&xnflX; Pfimoa'a ioBluoMa nro t^JI 0. - P. IPJ^ TO’rnit Eb not A. but 
I ^t^oTT ‘-^hLUur- ||f^[^ ^lEiat^ml: on^oxtor in It.iWtri-nyvRnud — P. j&& rniuj 'prEioi" 

-^' 1 ‘iiio to mr uo unnoi^tiry tiovtlty, whi-rt* -nrrongv., jdiuo" wtnild iinfflw.— fro>yin; Iirol.^ 

t|i. USJ.-P. ti'CI *iii miTtly ‘du* tlnmki {Cotid. A ami H havu ,rt — For Toa 

vnd tiJfl — 'V'^: PtXfloi {WitBiPEi'i Iitm CoiL TjitlF. mill Lio. juiuit, — IMfil Twop; tlte b>ttor 
huB Tiop^ (,rf. CVijj. AiA. p, 103). ^ i .* 

P. lOJl ■VflTftm; non i^xENti'Fit; \otim wilk Lio. p. m. C:«:Ij 1. 7rtiir. & Piiria r. — aotwh in ^ 
3S1 tuny tw 0 T^v sd fut. yot P. i?™FE 1-3 Ima thin fornn-P. 170 OTiiptt iiomF^i^lont; Job xnr 3T 
'hnnH road T*.OTJipe^Lc =. Ji' fiov i&r fftJtfff. — P. 17* oir^pAC- lis only an-tuiin^ Ib ■'ntaff’j “i‘Rrerii'* 
I- due to Pbthoh^s ivroivg roferoutin-flxici ♦"jtwoir^ tke C«pi udritoiik* I ttiiuk. .T/j 4 Jr(iJ 7 ,«* for ^rg/iu 
^nTB, in OaimLriii^p in) nnrt naa* tbo word for '■Hnur”- 1*. i7d oto 4 «^j\: a bud. form, in Parin 44 
•ikJj ^ a vur. of narttt taxi otrtDi^M.—oxoe in Pari.a ii only; Wiaeaiio in loe. ooto*. — l\ i7S oxio nnsVi 
l3'«t tltid, dRrtpitp tlifi liiiL {WTuii-,, IF but nn idhii- dut. >s dsnr freun uw of wbert- tbo inbjeof 1» 

•rn^. iCitn. 3Lum IS i?ti 1. —P. l7i rimi-esiirt.'nt; oth^r ihstun>H.->< show the t to beTou-^ Eu 

toltnwin^ cnx*.~P, 178^ dpoq-oxc^t; it Ih itjo lunu, in n. 4, Hvbo^nnv* Itiu own tonpio, not tin- liinetisso.- 
tT; r do liot (End Ibifi its B. 

K *73. ^Surely tho two oiil uro one? — P. *80 etoAjh: 1 IfiJuk Ihia quite douliFfnl; f/". *tto^ju in 
**riw, II *, —(Ojfct F, oiiw only; rtHid —P. lB-1 uufM in Sir. inrv t39 Lufl t(;e lunuhial ionw 
p. tuqji both PisxitOM^s rds. lire From Kibcufu^ not ZoKai] — uixLcg; lb 
ji^nux'iiiui CWJ.)i=M(iPTOT«^ ftud tKi^JUfi n new pfirHHp, "thoy w^te nol wdliaf^ to." 

P. llffl. eiHo i?, I i»un|wi^l, -mwine," ikispitw tho i7reek.— "wortii'*; nnq-rEkteql; xi^iia IJ 

k tke {irrpoeilian = fiirj) ro/, — F. 187 U|MC; Ho* '■lonp- tmt ooulrast£hd wifij 

n(aae;u._ M sOKpEn'r VELrllint. fplilild ooee in U Utu A*.'^ — P. Itf3 cpilni^ uqTl’tiXiHti''nt ; 

« k tho UBiiui pn-pi!!i>.cliEnii nitet opo, lu klat. xxnt 5. -<iu3ii!.'" «ioi '^Eialjilit/^ why unciiinjil 


fQlliiU'tu^ 
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fOrm*? — P- Ifiiii OfAfeJi^oj in B ifflinrt onop only, an ^c^iuo. Baino»'* loriii iiiroii cnnfu^ wiLli S 
iqiLf^e^'O.— KTuj< 6 i(a -att- i,!-, jr. Dttit isTTU fli) “in'^rnml of being"—‘luwfic anil giiinnc i,p. ’iOSi liavr 
glifiireul ftymoJogiM, yel they ccm liiLTilty iw differ<inl worilb, — P, lyi ty*LKt; I sn*j^t uitvfH* 4 U: j|ji|iru- 
pri«Te nja.\: mthpr “liundlp“ [= thaji “liraiii-h'%—1‘. nu urtut Juh' to mv; iu 

all »r«a r*«sii ^e.TlceT, ttil Ln tllP — P. alintllil be ujirtAoT, — liilee ^fc. 4 *- 

Stieeu # XUS'],—intend of T^^tifijop rf. Vui^, nti/iililnu. — noD-esiKtiuil: a bud 

rt'ailin^ far lyue. f/. the sami! VOniJ’ OD pp. I.i3, (7i of 'WiaEELT.— P, 1P5 ugMO^n olhly (Tt Piirirt 44, 

elw^vliiTC UJMOi’t,_ ran haJCdly tUKlI] both **gliriin!'n I" arnj (p 154) ^TiuOl UuH-" TtlP Ambia 

i ii/r iliwWB LIleli tbe Ifltfpr Is rlgUL—P. LlLUj ujji,n.neT Stkbw arid Mii.Lux have piMwrtI. — 6 i l.40*r 

ndd^afeXo onT£ — ujMTCif^CH'iT; doutrilre- rajspriot far HOO^.— not H Vufbj pfUb, "V liiXk'n 

out iu tbe tejrt quuteit,—the tikcunipf^ ”[>itri.v" wun given by Lombt l ittf ibfe), InMrrpftly 
by' B^fiai {Ai^, ’SS, 128).^ P- ; I runiLciT dnd thia as ’■poXiuirw’^, Iu ZciEOA'ii l■TtJJtit^n (lii- 

two tirn hut pnoj it = jrt^tV(or, oa naujiJ; In f^rnt.E-fa, [ Id, I a. mnJiition, eina? K nnii B ] 4 *flve 

tf otrixcn^v untronalatL'il.— P. lUU ujitini^ nun-exliiteiit: in both PrrnoT’s inblnorni ilii. iJFtP — 

Tlon’itsidtGUl; Mtr, liati Axp€«t| '2*1 ”I 111! my jKirt asked him"; AtP ttlO yidiTOm = JU'uu, ( 7404 ), 

Ilf £1U '*iiie too (bey natc'd,*'— P. SiXl cOTp* ^oiiTt ''cnibroldi'rlng uianUr” Ti'iQd- CtiOj,— 

P. 2uiX uoii'ciisloiiti SIS. hue ^hj geecTiiAoA '^dfeu,, (Jntai, nv fi!9], — a roni mai' 

aUiv; nun-Hxistont; fijr. CTCiia|i-iiC (Pari* 43^ 111; i"/- Sktux, Dcfm. L'l-k. JliS]-■- P- -02 ^eitl^*>n = 
[,/* Pa. Li Sb—P, 203 iijojTK'. '^begin to"j (ft tblE jnslEfied^^ If ODO llHl?t ao tmJLsTato Lu 
l,u. VII and. mnny cjitbi'‘r pfuce*. — X*. StM, riii' ^aiuT (Zaiu, Ar. Joaiu 14o.'i"'— 

Q, 14; Lhe meaning here ia, I tbiuk, I be ordinjiTy one; P, 2 ttfi j prol). 

uiiepriut for pictpr. — AT^qopq; uon-iiitihtiMit: leg. *T-^-*»pq (Tnr. op's'llj, (iTip/yertirrOi, — 

!'♦ tiilO ^ALpfiniVt vjirt ujApoTniT ^'fre.Hb, rnw bidu'*; only ~ ' nofl-eJlL!' 

leoti U^. A'l^onc,—^P.207 ugiupT *'bujjd''; Itg. 'niopT+ — pinipT 1 B, not S}; tbie i* merely tXir 

[irw-i'ding ivoird: the toft.. IUl 3 nnd 0 arc idtiU.lii'IlL — P, SOV u^ioTt A; I mililint fiiul tbii; il 
'riio cnjnqpfintids iJtrd by uo mimni) imply ii Verb,—- P. 210 n. 14j it bi to be oii3ipnn«l that bevural 
biivo iuaate.— P. ill u|ht; but CuAu oiL tos. ba^ u)&v. — P, 212 'pATnoirjS- surely a mere error lor 
OA'T'. H^'Jiidi eojialiLUtly = j'ptatjjjiiftfv,—P- St4 ^mp “pair"*: vnt, njcnii^ pn^lcrabii'-— non" 

cxlhtcnt; Iblft la p|cuj Hcpxt i= ^’■nusTMT. 27),— P, 2(6 luwtlT, a tueaturei; prob.= aiia’'t^+— 

Scumui’s Index to CTtei., but not tu tbc text.—■ ujoti^e Paris 41 = Furio 43 otov^'C- - 
u^mi: of ibsa it nan. only be £4.id that Cljaca iDiia ip Job itdi fi, jij: 0- mi 30. — P. 217 portfri 

ji nut iijoTTE prtibnble? 

P, Sib qvo^; ti?d. Valle, bius the rariutil vcuo^, wbipli e-buuM abon' va'^- I'D be the pi'CHioiiii. 

P. 22 s aaftoxfiPTn]! iUiiL-e Ibu bi^t syllable M an jUAumptiun, 1 ahoubl prefer ■fioTue, ur -JiOTOTrfi«-— 
P. 223 5 ^ieKti = A; priMimmiyy a Iniatake for oitum :±i f^i) Scmmit in CZoil 27)*—P. 224 go 

jiroh. un tn 2 Sluce, vi fl. — P. 223 iu Xum- n ", rmiti with Cod. Vatic, ■xpoa vprrtpEri'H —' 

^oie. reud ctntn’i'iitrivtiou in itpfweb", — p gt»7 prob. Ur In Mt, r 33 = uvtilXfir. 

P, 226 oo) “i-eaaer’' ia ITk pLraae i^aoted by Situ a not j-Lis verb* but tbr proa, 0 Uii«- ooeur*; "until t'Joil 
wrroBowl for ibe brother <m Aii jitw'f.’' Xo inE)Enncfi of ^ai rnties. ia known to uic. — u. 17; hero lio' 
ivoT'd mnal = A e^h and muat lie dratinct from “nj'Ouriiiug.” - J\ 223 ^EiLdm; i^uc^n'O^in, Tii iVfota'^ 
iruch and ol-iciAhETc,—^■CAi* '‘boldlu'Bd"; votJouf teita. e. y J^c 66, SU, make it probable tbnt tbin t* 
a irade, — guHja =: ^^locTaA*—P. 2lty gAi; I enuiLol liclievc that in n. J rhta is anytbiug but ibi? o.-^naJ 

tuVjil anil 1 wnuM trmiuilute m re niAtff, Temeiidierlag that on a Air is a.* of ton "Lbiog" lu "Tit-acr,— 

gidVf ^in Jems 6d, fill la, I think, flljj,—^^232 oAeTAiooTr usuul tneaning "blgb” (of thinyai. — 
P, 233 tgMH; Ibis. In Alii. Rain, v 32, h for iiE^ mme "pcmitne, KtjK>rilU!- uilJ' —F.S34 here 

apmlii I feur .SetHOEiJuiG has. been misled by a nirdeas nole ul mine [OArdon. p. 42); dajae ix Ibe suln 
from found so f(tr*— jaunts tH.i or appear ttie li^Li Jorme.—P. 237 nAUTuoT- oq p. 6 u Is 

not ^u|iPrIiq«L Which Isrurrert ?—P. 23g *,n, ^iboulit bp Cinu—P*xim AA uiimii cao lirtrdEy Imi sepu- 
riiled Irani jaa ito^mn,^oon6;E; no evidufiee for ite being rua^. - P. 24J quvh; ij 0D-ext?tex]I; M>- 

lim, the ol qiimhtirt by lettera 16 Iiukuou'u fa S (exiojii In aonie old SISS-. 

c j. the Brurt' Pap.)—P, 2*2 upi- i-aJivay- "lace" 1n H, never ‘volee.*'—F, 244 apto^j nil llS.S*haVM 
^ptu’V-—i\24fi opuuj tq Mat, lliv 12, vur. oop^, prob, ^ opiq, _ P, ^6 ffipAip; 1 t^^kt 

thin an an odjfjrthv, ^idripeii’^ ( 41 , If. G^fwi. jixV, 2413 ),-qott Epon; bLouIJ be uapuK.— 

L'. 247 Sici: ft bn- OKI wli.nc ' epiri" U celtsLln; vlMH'herr = -foV. t Mat. VI 2s.—^hfiulll 
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nnijTElj |oiit £wuiq ' liRspi®?-" — peq^fvcfi, £ 1 . I4r H. Tiiosipgcai^s Li>lLiiit(p rentlii pitn -.—oak 
reiul P, il4a OTHj tlw iJlirpMc^ il Kiuijii. ivu 7J w TtOTH th^rcfoip aoi “ictnee" 

Ihuuj-lk jninclBr furbida = -P. 1^0 Imu-ipiNl Ij^v — Tlcty-' uppeare m 

D ti> J>e trniluhPd wiih a\Tt. 'Stp n»( oite ami a rtLnaJf^ mjril?-^aT • ff, S«.Tt p. 

fiWT ' prem-nre^^; unt foiinil iu B. \\ aitl ^oeiTt ♦'gurmf-ot'* teiu in C6. PJO, ] 7*. 361)^ 4155 p(i.—©fttlT* 
ia -;?iir»TH»nl'*.“^oiT£ -'dittH"; PCI errm V Oni" vnr. tma coTe. —iajr J tLliik tkirt nLauU Im 

The wiini^ in der, iviii («d) li an in .iot, m is. In Mich. »► I3 A ^ar, uu-iiL lu = S 
wlifr'Ij irauxlntcb? /jdfii.TTfij' l.iie ii ontf iJtK-i! in A. Siscli. xii 11}.—P. ioS siirelv >t 

ncrili^ 'i i-rrof for ujmtm if/. Si It. lowtr m the ti^xt eii4-ii).—P. 533 omyii; mer(‘[> loi: ^Tiv. iia E^pteort.- 
Bnin P. 2S4 OtoTCj; for tar\T. \ Ttlinl:. — R ITsi S ehmild be oddP, 25^ 

Otllr aurt at,, i-iwwjjprc TutiitPiiryK'H var. Tft pl-dvrcible,—OinS'iij Iwrw'pen Tbi$ 

nad oat=tu then* fipcBUj to tw a ti^nfLUion, fiu- iiii. i and 12 rEfiPr to tlic mine Teit 

P, 2C0=tai; ntiUHniiatflit : reail P. 2fiJ odaTMutJT U; reuil _P. I 

-xgM miiifirail — P 261 uotniiktent* Mfl. = niapntfrterjf,—^* k; I do 

nfll ilnJ this with p&pA. —P. SOa ntiaiii ''p(Wi.iP^Li>njT, |irotierly‘*, the nmjlliine Jb [nlt^mi- 74* 37) “the 
ivhojp’' of my profxrrty.—aiwttij noFi-exiiitentj litUAimB AM ^«h.( ia nut It, — P, 56G ^oX 

'■iiD|e’'j non-eii^teDt; Sltrf. iST r:£(»XK3i lliL= ifri+leni-ie, when itiiieiilajit-ifid. bIloute^ y (Ij 

'‘trHth, |>ralnng,” “dive"; il S^mAn (l) '*str*;teh.“ (2j ;ic.ntXh "diva'\ Jf* Guiirt. lyii l&Ci nlolHi Lii^ infr 
o'wXn in tiiB JiitlcT eenw. sttaXw CJAICR "1 h* lung in ;,^ivill« birtb.^^—atEXjn^ non-oxistcntT MS. 
e/. Klu. i I ^afaniM hi-^i}.— p. 263 fcaXo; uften in JiS. ol (Juim- itij- tbn seritur hn^ written 

S' lor unrmnl Por thin wnrd a dlfForpnt meauiug 13 j'ivetl on p. 263. — P. 2lla B nut ImimJ.— 

%M. 1 I; Pfiyjtojf Is right i MS. hmi atMR. — ■at.^e- an error dlU^ to mi ublBrtradin^'; its. haB ^ht.— 

A: always sm* in teit dtwli— tjh. kotid im'nns "inlarni iMU'ihelf lytlmuf). — P, iiO uto* 

"ba!jm''; rather Biinpcet] tke Ariih. fifla ’"atrongtti.^ Bal tin* lame b^-'ords in, Ps, uvtl y leave 

nilitrauahitfid, IIS doen 3 itl botii plaet*^ - KEikEjI; tbeeing the dEvtrcE'nniRS iii Greek (wdlai, TdAn'}^ S 
and F Ii«.nvnic (thougli the [aat 2 am eqnlTIllratajj the maiming reinatriH obM^uro. — deiaja '"gO’ 
mifatiornij'" Je often stag.—P, ^S72 ^cbiair; Cod. Vatip, and bin. ham ■stMneTE i/. oeft,ne.— P. 273 
J think tlii9 = it TniaoT, aa in Kx. viu li) (14‘, - 'i;neTr[; 22 .^irq. KyL hiia rsmo-r^^ 

far Lhe iisunt stbii^r^. — UM- 1^2 atin' i^eited by TaoitPEoa ad h^.’i sooiitB tlm prob¬ 
able reading; ct, AakLiiUitr ^rAin^anufi 1 U33 nti jijaflt. — P^ 27 £ ^pn-r; Paris 44, wtilnb 

pHTmoR ijiiotei, hav atpiiTTi TiVtiitr's vtitiiob i* tlilfej-eni.—P tlTf upoir; P.44, cited by I^etborj bat 
x^pM'E.—-^psEpi ineonubg unJttiown. In Peut. urx 23 Cmk \'atle. and E.jnb, rrad — P. 2T6 

iTiat iH a i/j T£.^irTici'r a ’/a ijifOi. a '/,'t-iaio*. a ^I'l elt, a I aw no reaMnn for ermflnint; 

She word to a ’.-j ^ciVaJuj. — P+2?y ixojT; in (?eni’iie M the tiruble tranjilntes "’pilliif,'" whleh .-^'01116 Jbri^ 
fpmbie. — P. 26(1 n. 14. iit Lere, I ^turijjei't, for - P. 231 otoo'tCii the H-rifje’s nrlgirtal 

reading (ae from ato) Ih'JUs the Greek.—^air^€; the r/uaf. dcMm prali. = €Tiy,K'^ . Hh 626 tb. 

niggeKts.—^mo '‘toueh"'; Lho eitntJoil fu n. fe ha^^ niernly the meajiiiig "draw nigTb lo,^ ji&lMlfliSdi. * 
P* 262 jun-j I am doobtlul a* to the itieEinlng I pruiiEMed here] perliajH ’’Ih? Iiard towardH" iiii 

better,— P, Tiflj ^ij-cToX («e f.Vff,); nrub. ttmtdrt^rft \*rr^ a kind of ?hip ^.Dcur}; the Qrffk bHjuiTnlettt 
li' donblle^ nn^n^ir,— o'oik l4< fltot- prfJFtmii. only. 

P. 2$S TIM “iwvrrter*": lot tfiiioT l.'oiL VaLlb-. haii fl'iM oTara-— s'Ai t ^iiii|a‘fl ffXfie. f/. 
tXja. — P.23" TmX ''refbibiiiiife"i I dn nol bad thi>i si> y. — twX “'eolhrcl" n. 2; hdli P^raoB^N (ZoKisr^f 
iciKtwMi'H!* of ^roh” ilionJd Lm' ■'eellK;!-'’ — TooXec; obwenre. J3 oI Ibi"* text nse^ heXi. tJiu- il is |wift of 

lower Jp^ or flKit._P, 2$W ^Xocf; IklL 7 nnd H are idelilLL'ttl atiJ ha* UOt liae form with t-. — tf*XoJ 

^houliL Iw iraXoiK.. — tjam; rwid^ Jiiie. whieh owurs a lew Jities Ixdow ti riit Ts the £. 'aiulvafeal in bnth 
bnrtaafeJt — P. 230 ^'ijan “eiond"; TaTTJm "72= CSCfJ- 4S. 147, where Ttml. a-uati, -c I take ns noun 
Irotn lijf iireeeding verb. - s'oom^ ’■gardens"’ i prolin read tdda tTTt.ei’r i-yC Viilg,). — P. 2^1 trisofi: 

Tiau-eii!¥Etint in tliie ^ense. In tko verw eitrd (n- iji tfepnolS wenrs; henee l■ontu»ionS* — tmut ; rend 
TaiTfT 'It— cTpc ; from Pari(9 4 It Arwh, Gn^k j‘?di^ (nr so priib. rend Eje.— 

R 293 TepT “dirt”; should lie ■J'i.'‘p3£.— n"taTll OWT’, Tl. -I: GiTek ijtf*»,«feo*' a’.Kn Jibow* Tfite itni* njeaii- 
jng, — }\ u!j 4 a’cTo-ibi'x^.: s'eraE.ff’^- — i'- £5*0 e- rlearJ^' ^ rro-xA in all |i1iH'bTx eliM, c. 

-lej. 27 u tTFOjtijSi^jriy. 

ivtiere tiu? Tefererir'eT Me tliii'k every pape lu* ii» the raw w ilL Prol. SeiEnEijrKiio''ib I>]eLiunary. 
al eerlaiii prcrportioTI of ermrn J* in evitable and ii-'^ Ihn laiok i^i um* .mte to lje inUcIi IJsml* at Met uf <^nbi- 
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o[ tluiie— only au'U kb wpre' iiBHUR^ly uljKip.rviKl ciuriiD'» tUe ticun^iiiliition o! ttie HboTp not«i — ittiij' Im uol 
unwclfuini'- Tbe lurjpe figures hrrf =jingei^ the ^>Qnill = neTea^ 

'6 j t ViU 5lin- fill j — rb,| i Nabi, 5l « — lb • e 1 « ■ & * ; Xreh. 14^ —^ i - I u — I* j tTuejuia^ eic, Im-- 

loci^s. to it,a — JSjitiW — SSiiiL i Jor. S , — 'Sil , : 11 ^ ^ 

33 4;II134— aa^iJer.—Eb,*:a3(lJi«*)^48T, for Z. renil Jtir. — aJ ijcnwit.: tV a : IViit. 

Mo —^j3-, j XXV „ — G1 1 i not Tiittsiiu — HG* iXLV —08 j i ^A|kic. 3 ^^09 , ;S. Al —7flj t AmtM. 

— 79, jfi34 — IV ^yia! AtLlJl.34 —— 1^0*3 JtecJn 14 — litf , t ( 1912 ) — HI cfinX ; 
{ElftHi. S!5) — 12:i j SBG B : no. 302 t — 131 Hiti* ^ \ ~ a— 133 ,. and , ihuulil hv tniiiii>poaal — 136 , * 111 47 „ 

— Ib. 10:332— UI*:27Gi—S j. htPs, 143 — 133* : ^3— 173 *,t tS 4 ,—1T7 i HbouU be 2 €hriiu. Ill T («, 

Prlfiiow)—I7u, ; rf. lU. 11 ;34u - l80*;fi^.. ij— 181 lUin *, uiL— 183, : II „ — 130 ^ § 383* WJjul in 

Oil? — 192, :lkid liulonfiS ton, HI — 194 , : 334 — Il-t. , ; LrOnapoSp iJl noil llB — 19fijt lOmt, 1»,, — ll>. • 

a. 10 ^Zonu 47 a) Telqlri^ to ttii^ ;nreM*ilSit^r n tifii —^^3 MS j,r4 p*— Ib. ^ :73—398, ; 101 ^—ItUS |i H„—215*1 
■166, 367 — 222^ und ^ hIiihiIiI bf! rniii4|Kj*?d — 223 j s r^'ftdi rAsAmi 0«fr+ (U, TnoxrwKv no, 2, 18(1—224 

but tlila i-bL dutM nut HJiply IkW. — 228,* tii4 — 229a:li>r Huflii etr» muJ Hoaar Pttpiri 1 1 £6 — Tb-; 
what 1* KauiK Xsidm. pte.? Pucrtit UTid BuizEn'* J/auiiMiil* rotitainx. nu B Ipxtiv nor (kip* IbwEr wniill 
Anti<iUiif4 Coptit [ I MDOf — 237 u i — 243 , i Btruux, JfiB/uxel — 2n 1 : 18 — 2 e 81 : 27 , — 267 „ ; Grvrfir^ 
lbt)®i cunnot Ik> tfruiHl —2H m iiori,^— 278 ]. nijSLiS4, 3G3 hIhstt tlap word nA.^iie. nut Me — 

— 283, tllld, rtdPt ffi 2 «tItt]rnn.B of H slripk' l€iXl— 2!J1,| : 10p l’|ll■|t 
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A STI:LA Ul -the EAELIER intermediate I'lMMoD 

Bv ALAN H. GARDIKER, U. Lnr. 


Iti»c:ri[iLion9 rnnkhii^ allDai™ to tlie Bventtt which nccoiu[iaiiied the rise of the First 
Theban Kmpire arc rare enough to give intereat to njiy /Jildiltoji to thejr timmber* The 
atela [PI. XVITl I here to ba described formerly belonged to Lord Amher&t. of Haukney, nt 
the sale of whose colleetlon^ I noticed it and [irocnred it fora amnll anm, It is a typk-al 
funerary stela of the early Ididdle Kingdom mens u ring 37 ^ 2b cm,; the m a tern! ia a good 
hard limestone, in which figures of the owner nnd 1 ms wife, together with the teicta 
belonging to tbem, are curved in modemtcly akiifnl i>iis-reliefj the tJuscHbed surface h 
slightly convex, and there arc tnicea of red colour on the body of the man, Tlie latter 
stantU looking to right, with ccremoEial wig and loin-cloth, holding a staff of office in 
bis right hand and r long stick ui his left; his name and rank nre given at§ the 

ATAewcwwf u)," Behind Khenqmaii stands " htn heinred tnj't Nn frpJ./* her extended 
left liajid affectionately clasping his shoulder; ulic wenra the asqql long clinging dress and 
n collar like that of her hnsbnnd ; but one article of her nltire is less eaeiK' explaincdi. 
At tirat sight this looks like an U[iper gjimient of same material, the rongtiBesa or colour 
of whieb 10 indicated by parallel rows of riots- In the middle of the noppoaed garment 
ia, however, a ^hidd-liho blank which saggestJ* the uatial apertnre seen between the braces 
p;«sing over the shoulders. Perhaps, after all, llie lady was mm'ely wen ring the ordinary 
costume, which it lias pleased the artist to depict in a rather iinnsnnl Ihshion^. 

The hieroglyphic text i, apart from the legend over the wife, already tinn&lated) 
consiata of sis horlzonDd lines continued in three smaJler vertical columns; in these 
last the eciilptoj' revm'ta, for severa] signs, to the doubtle&a more familiar hioratm script 
of his original lirafL Tliese iraita ai'c characteristic of the period of the early Aiitcfs aiul 
ilentnlioteps, ns inay be seen, for instance, in the ^ ery Ijarbaraus stelae flf Zari found 
by Professor Petrie at Kumeli, in several stelae in the f.’aii^o 3[itSfiijin and particularly 
in one [no. = Exh, no, 99V of canaidernble importance in our own national coJIerllon. 
The text may be rendered? 

*L1ji trhUh tha kiHtf and JouAiV upon fih mounttitHj iti ifit\ riij^ f^J' 

f-mbuimmentf tht foi-d ttf the Sncputl Laiui, fr/ bt'end nttd heer /o fhe, 

^ lin jinL/jer^ f.WerfiMi nf nmi Orirftfat IBolliiiby, ]kRitioilr 

and nodgp), 1931, nra, i2t&. dcRi^ttLiAl n.'i " m litiW4loao etcliH fit ■"Tl]i'‘ Kyiwiriuti'tnli^nt of tbe Prleait-* * 
rtnd his wifi* NKnutr; ua inteiTMtin^' eswmplc ut Tbc Si. Dju.^ 

* SflP l^Einnf, p*irwA, PI. IT tor Q aptrtiirit belwwu tlii^ Ijrstcrn, a llttlr tuodiJicntion ol 

wilk'll uiigbt giti? ri» to the rejurESfiilMlli'WJ ojn our itlela. 

“ S«f Egyptian HcMlpttrrta in tSw BritUft J/njewm, PI. VII. 
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tiuiquf. frif.Htf KhfiHoiMU fie eaifti: the oeevtterr of pneeU Xeji went ntr to ) H ehrimkru 
Cfw-itniu); T found it destroyed, / re-founded it, I took its rattle, and iuepeefed the 
payment (f) of all that had to he patd(f)*, Khenomsit/* 

The !ocaiitr to which Khenomsu wais sent is, fortan*tcly, known to h»ve Inin m short 
distjince sooth of Koptos and Kons, tlioogli its exact position cannot be 6xed. The name 
occurs in the eutrliest known list of the towns of Upper Egypt, that contained in the 
Rninesseont Glossary (Dyn. XIII*—‘XVII) from which I published the list of Nubian 
Fortresses discussed in vol. III. pp. IB*I folk of this Journal. The towns of Upper Egypt 
are there enumerated in geographical order from EUephantine northwards: the name 

> * • R tasM 

Itr-iniu occurs in the following context : (200) | ^ ^ *Ivcny Hermonthis, (201) ^ 
unknown, ( 202) ° ^[| unknown, (203) 8 ! ’/w-lnia, (204) 

(205) (fhtyw Koplos, (206) | ^ ^ 'Itmt Dendereh. 

The historical import of the brief statements given by our stela is difBcult to 

determine, the more so since we are ignorant both of the exact date and of the provenience 
(Thebes?). Destmetion and restoration—these are themes, at all rate, whicli tit well into 
the picture of the earlier intermediate {>criod which is gradually being built up, on the 
one hand from snch literary texts ns the Admonitions and the hutructions of jlkhihoy, 
and on the other hand from such contemporary records ns the inscriptions of Assiut and 
the atelae above mentioned. Perhaps the most probable conjecture is that the destmetion 
nf Vu-shenslieo was an incident in the civil war between the Herakleopolitan ** House of 

Akhthoy ” and the princes of Thebes, and that its restoration was one of the early events 

in the following period of reconstruction ; bnt our data are insufficient to admit of anything 
hot the merest conjecture. 

* Tb«> meaniu;; of this pavuige i* probably that Kbritninsa aitministrrrd thr taxes doe frimt this Um d 
to th« Thobau rulrrs. Thr word fur rattle is (towibly to be read ntunut oo aecoant of thr fmi. ending t 
which it ahfiwa. '/p U commonly used of ** paying out ** taxes; thr literal mraniog of June n art nOCO 
nuty br ** Ibr rxtrnskm of all that is extended^ but no such phrase is known to mr. 
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THE OF AKHENATOX 

Ilv ARTHIJK WEIGALL 

The Tomb oT Queen Taiu, In which Liir the nnimiiiT hdieved ta be that ui" the 
'■heretic^' kinp, Akhenutorij wak discovered in .lanuarv diu’ing tlie escavatloris 

which were l>cirig conducted by Mr. Tileoduite JL Davii* in the Valley of ihc Toniba 
fjf the Kings fit Tliebea, Pavu^ wan a Tory cliarmiug Auierican gentlemat] who, 
m bJa old need to 8pend his winter on it ibihabiyeh at Lnsor, and there became 
interested in Egyptology. In 1903 be gave a email imm of money to llr. Hiowaiii> CAtri'ESj 
then loRpec tor'General of the Antiquities of Upper Kgypt^ in order to enable him to 
conduct eomn exeavatiouB in the royal neeixipoliSb and In 1903 the tonil' ofTuthmosiB 
was discovered during the work carried out whh this money. In the same year tlie 
tomb of Queen TTatahep&ut was cleared out by CABrrtsn. again at Ur. Davises espeaeej 
nnd thus tlie latter became eatabllshedt so to speak, as the banker behind the Egyptian 
Govemment^B excavations in the iainons Valley. 

In 1904 Mr* Qitteell took ^[r. CiUTiia^fi place at Luxor, and continued these exca¬ 
vations; and In 1905 T was appointed liispeetor-Generfll, ilr Quiekll and T jointly 
working the tomb of Ynaa and Tiuin early in that year* At that time Mr. Davis was 
pttyiiig for the actual excavatione, but we, the Egyptian Govermaeut Deparhiient ol 
.AntiquitjcSji bore all the other expenGOSj such xia those of packing the antiquities, aai'e- 
guarding the finds, and su forth. It ie interesting to note that the total coiit to Mr* Davis of 
tho seaHonb work which thus produced one of the greatest finds ever made In Egypt 
was about i: Bd. 

In 1906 I insiaied that i\[r. IhsVK should employ a proper arclmeologist tn conduct 
the work, under my supervision, and >Ir. EDWAm> li. Atbtos was noTninaled. h'roiij 
that time onwards iw the next few years these excavations were carried on in the 
following manner: — Mr, Dave paid fur the netual exi:iivaL{ons and wag regarded as 
their nontmal director j an arc Ideologist, paid by liim, lived on the spot and coiidncled 
the work; 1 supervised it on bchall of the Gcveriiiaent and. olimially took charge whenever 
any dnscovEry was made; tlie antiquitiea found all went to the Lairy Muaeom, with the 
exception of a few objects given ns aonveuiri to Mr, Davis and now in the Metcopolllati 
Museiini of New York; the Governmont here aU working coats other than tlioae of tlie 
excAvationa themselves; Mr. Davis paid tor the pubUcAtiou of the nnnmd volume; and 
we all united t^i give him the honour and frlory of the discoveries, tlie work being 
rlremed worthy of every oncouragenjent in epito of the fact that its promoter was 
hiraeelf an aniatenr, and^hat tlie greatest tact had to lie ufle.l in order to impose proper 
aufHwvialon on his work and check bis entbuslaatic but qoitc nniruiupd intcrfeiciice in 
what he very naturxdly reganlcd ns bis own Affair. 

JoutAh pt Egypt. Arete viu 
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The work wii.h bein-; coinluetcil in this iniuiner when the tomb of t^iieen Tnm was 
found. Mr. Ayktun was in ehnr^re, and otficialiy handed over to lue as s»»on as the 
discovery was made; but^ for diplomatic reasons, I kept in tho background, and to a 
great extent left the clearing of the tomb in his efficient hands, only keeping an eye 
on the work. When Mr. Davis published the results, he incorporated a short note by 
Mr. Ayktos, hut preserved a strict silence in regard to my own part in the work; 
and 1 should like to explain tliat this was not in any way an ungenerous or unfriendly 
act, hut was due to his very understandable objection to tlie restrictions which ray 
rtepartment rightly obliged me to impose upon him. I may aild that, owing to some 
curious idiosyncrasy of old age, Mr. Davis entertained a must violent and obstinate 
objection to the suggestion that ho bad diwovered the VK>dy of Akhenaton. He had 
hoped that he liad found Queen Taia, and when he was at last forced to abandon this 
fallacy, he seemed to act almost as though desiring to obscure the identification of the body. 
He was still in a passionate state of mind in this regard when, a few years later, his 
brain gave way, and a tragic oblivion descended upon him. 

Mr. Davis and Mr. Aytitox are now dead, and Mr. Harolu Jones, w'ho helped in 
the work, has also passed away. I am, therefore, the only surviving member of this 
little company of excavators, and the above explanation is necessary in order to make 
clear ray own standing in regard to these excavations, and to give authority to the 
statements w'hich I shall make later in this article. 

In tlie following pages I want to show* that thi're can be no doubt that the mummy 
found in the tomb of Queen Taia was that of Akhenaton; and it will therefore be 
best to begin by deciding, from the monuments and other historical evidence, the age at 
which this king died. The following arguments may be adduced: — 

1. Akhenaton was married to Nefert-iti either l>efQre or soon after his accession to 
the throne. On the lioundary stelae at K1 Amama, dated in the sixth year of his reign, 
he was already the father of two daughters hy her. 4Vhat, then, is the likely age at 
which he w’ould have iMscome a father? The mummy of Tuthniosis IV, his grandfather, 
has liecn show’u by Professor Kluot Siimi to 1m! tliat of a man of not more tlian hventy- 
six years of age. That king was succeeded by his son Aiuenophi.s III who is known to 
Iiave been married to (^ueen Tala before liie second year of his reign. Thus both Tuth- 
mosis IV and Amcnophis 111 must have l>ecn married by twelve or thirteen years of age. 
Amenuphis Ill was, according to tho examination of his mummy hy EIuaot Smith, nlumt 
forty-five or fifty at his death; and, ns he reigned thirty-six years, he could have heen 
at most fourteen at his marriage. Akhenaton's daughter, Miryt-aton, Ixirn in the third 
or fourth year of his reipi was married to Smeukhkare* Ixffore the seventeenth year ol 
the reign, r. at tliirleen or fourteen. The Princess 'Ankhes enpaaton, born about the 
cigblli year of the reign was married at latest two years after Akhenaton's death, <. «. 
when she was eleven; and the younger princess, Nefenieferu-aton, was married to the 
King of Hnhylon's son when she was probably not more than five nr six. 

<’hihl-marriages such as these are common in Egypt even at the present day; and 
if Akhenaton M'as, in this regard, like his fatlier and grandfather it may be assumed 
that he was certainly not older than fourteen when his first child was l»om. This would 
make him somewhere round aliout thirty at his death. 

2. In the biography of Bokenkhons, High Priest of Aiumun under Ramescs II, we are 
told tliat tluit personage came of age at sixteen. Now Akhenaton was under the regency of 
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kis mother dnrhi^ the first years of his reign, as the Tell d Amsima letters and the 
\V:td1 Hamnuimnt mHcriptioii prove; and one may thus uaannie thut Ijc was then under 
u{^e^ [t, as seems proliablc. the greBt ebanges in iUt and teligimi l>egan when bo oame 
of age. say in tbo diinl or fourtli year of hiis reign, he would he just about thirty at 
his diuith. In thia ixjgard it is W'orthy of note tliat the Fnliph EhHiikitn was siKteon 
when he issued his first religiouii deorees^ 

A, When \ uau and Tuan were hurled, prohabiy quite late iu llie reign of Amonopiiip lUi 
since hotli w'oro of an afls'anced age aeeording to Pmfesaor Elliot Smith, that king, and 
t^ueen Taifij and tw’a of their daughters gave presents of funeral furniture* hut there 
Is no mention yet nf a sou. iior have we any evideneo of Akb Clinton's existence until 
ItLte in the reign, w'hen his murriaga to Tadnkhipu of MEtaiini w'aa arranged. On the 
Medlnel-nalMi eotussufl three uf Ttiia's ihitighters are ahown^ hut there is no referetiLe 
yet to a sen. We should aiirely liavt some mention of him had ho boon living during 
the main years of his fathera's I'eign: aiui the inference thus is that bo was still young 
at his fathers death. 

It is to be noted that lie was nut tlio last child bom to Qaiu'n T:iiu* tlie little 
princess Hukit-aton being still young in her represenEations at TeE el Amuma. 

-L Anicnophia III seems to have in ill ticallh during thu last years of hia 

reign, fur un tu'u ureasiotkC the King of Mitaitni sent ji miracle-working statuette of 
the goddess Isbtar tu him in the hope that It might cure lifm. And there is ilie curioua 
fact tliat llaiiethii gives otdj thirty' years for Ins reign, wberaas tliero ts contemporary 
evidence tliac he reigned for thirty-siy:, the expbnation being, probably, that he was 
unfit to govern during tlie Iasi six years of his reign. Yet his sun did not aKaume offico, ami 
llie pow'er evidortly femuineil in the I muds of tjueen Tuia. Akheimton, iherefure, mnsi 
have still been very' young: fiiii.l nveu wlien lie came to the tliruue the TeU el'Aniamu 
letters aliow that hist [nuiher had still to fse consulted lu atlhira of stale. (to the other 
Laud a letter from DuBhrattu, dtHiketeLl iu the Lldrty-sixth year of the reign of Aineuopbis III. 
refers to Tadukhipa aii being already married tu Akhcuatoit, which IndicatcB thut tlie 
hoy was rwplve or thirteen l)y tbeiL This would make ]m age at his licuth* seventeen 
years later, Just about tbirry. 

Ill view' of Ehe above argnrututs 1 do nut see that it h possible to supjiosc that 

Akheuaton w-ais more dian thirty years of age ui hie death. < In the other Imnd tiiere is 

at (Ixford a fragment which shows the king celebratiiig his (u'h-itfdj or Jntiilm;,’ and 

w'hich, therefore, at first eight indicates that he ivas much older. 1 do uot think, how'ever, 

tliat anvlhin-i' dcfiiiite can be dcditced from the occuireiice of this festival. The 
♦ " 

festival WHS generally lb ought tu have been held after a king had reigned thirty years; 
hut Pmleasor Setuk hua aliow’U tbat it w’as mi>rt‘ probably a festival held tliirly years 
after a king hud become heir to the tbroiie. Xmv Akhctiaton was heir immediately qn 
his hirtb, ami, if J^etui-: is right, the celebration of the jubilee would tVius only indicate 
tliat he was at least tliirtv veara of iigo at his death, a fact ■which ifl in accord wdth 
the ui>ove arguments. Tlicre is uothing oil the Osibrd fragment to indicate tiic date at 
which tins jubilee oeenrred, but tiie fact that a "High Priest of Afc hen aton" its menlioued 
tlieieon suggests ihsl it lielonga to the last yoara uf the rcigu, since tbia looks like a 
late and itdvauced development of the A ton religion. EDUAitn ^Meyeh however, has 
iminteil onl that TiithiuoKts E, whose mummy sIiuw'b him to have died liefon' he w-.id 

*■ V, 81. l|.ir n^ili< .iji]ir'riilwl rti Fliir pn-nTit urUfk- 
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tblrty, Keems lo bivf^ cehbmteJ lib Jnbibe twit'e. Akli. naton inuv tliua havp heW tlib 
leatival lit an pqnBtUy early date. 

The munimy whiuli wc found, in tbo lomb of ^.Jiicen Tata, and wbich^ rested^ a 
eoffin nndoabtedlv helon^ng to Akhenatan, was sent by mo to Professor Kluot Sjiitii 
in Cairo for exammadon. T imiy raenticiu, m order to debar any possible EU^^pestion of 
eenfuRlon or mbtnko io regard lo tbe botly, that I soaked Uie hones Vu panitlin Wiix 
tK. ns to preserve them and that the bonea examined by Kluht .Siam ivero thns ditJ^n- 
pnished. His report on them vras published in hi a catalogue of the royal luumJm^a in 
the Cairo iLaseniti. 

Ill regard to the ajget liftcr ntt exhaustiva e\a mi nation of the caiidltion of tlie skeleton, 
he eenies to the coEoinaion that although many of the data augge-al au age ot about 
tiveiity six years, ^*uo anutomiat would lie justified in refusing to admit that this indivldunl 
uiiiV have been several years younger or older than tins estimale^'; And he goes on to 
flav tkfll if the historian tail pruduee proofs to show thnl Akheiiaton was as old hh 
tliirty at hh death, the atiatomieal evidence whieti sngpcwts an earlier age would have 
to he eonsieiered too alight lo weigh against that ooneinsion. Thus, eo far aa the age 
cd‘ the l>ody is concerned, the iminimy nmy bo regarded ns fulfilling the couditiona 
net'essnrv for its identification with Aklicnaton- 

As to the phyaituJ features, the fo do wing facls from the report are important. 

(11 The coufiguration of die upper [inrt of die fkce, inelndmg the forehead, is identical 
with thiit of Akhenaton's materna! grandththor, Vnaa. {2) The jaw typically Annfinuid, 
as might be expected in view' of the fact that Aklionnton's paternal grandmother was 
Mutemua, n princesH of Mitauni. (3> The projection of the npper iueiaore is simibr to 
that fonnd iu many member? of the royal family of the XVfllth Dynasty. (41 A ^mrious 
and QUUfluaJ bony riilge passing from tlie usual spine to the alveutar point in tin? skull 
oceurH alBo ss * peculisritY of the skull of Amenopbia TIL {0} There are pointa ot re- 
Heiuldancc to Araenophis lU, also, in the mohvr teeth. (6) The general gtruetnre of tlm 
face, and especialiy the jaw, is exaetly that portrayed in dm statiLes of AkLenatou. 

These physical features prove pretty conchisively that the mummy ia that of a male 
mcmiier of the royal family who had m his veius the blood both of Vaaa and Ameuo- 
phls HI, and the objeuta found ividi it prove that it is to be dated to the period of 
Akhenaton. Thim the liody, so liir m the known hlatorical faebi go, could osoly be that 
of Akhenatoa. There ie nol>od.y else whom it could lie, and this is a negative argiiuieut 
which must be given proiuiueuce throughout. 

As to the Bvideucc of die coffin and other objects found with the body. The coffin, 
iiDW iixliiblted in die Cairo Museum, is that of Akhenatun without any question, for it 
is inscribed with his nanie and titled, on die tap of the lid, inside the lid, and inaldc 
the shell. Bnl there ia one fact which, by some luoet tnyPterions oireumBtance, has been 
iiljtjetired. A grenl deal of rain-water had dripped into the tomb through a bssiue in the 
rock, and the mummydleRh and bandages had rotted away. But when we removed the 
lid of the ooifin we found r bund or ribbon of ihict gold foil which had evidently passed 
down die front of the mouimy outside the wrappiags, and, at right atiglea to this, other 
baiida wliieh had paaaed round the body. When we had gathered up the hones aud 
fragmontB and dust we found anotlnT siiailar band which had evidently passed down 
the iiack of tin- mummy. These bands, as I rumemiHjr theui, were about tivo imiheB 
wide and were iugi^ribeil with tlic titU^a af Akbenaton, hnt the curtouebe was in eaeli 
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case cut unl^ &i> tLiit thtre hhs simply an oral bole in tlie band wkererer i: ocenired. 
Tbe tiarUniolitd of AkheiLatoii, it is to be noted in tids connection, were likewise eraaeri 
in the cnfftn-inacriptioitB^ 

These ImTiii were sant to (J'airo with the content® of the tcimH, and there I 3 jiU’ 
tliem ajjain in the work-room. Professor Kluoi' t?MTrTE spoke to the almiit tbem^ 1 rc- 
niemhcr^ and he rafers to them In liis report in the Ijatalo^e of The IiQyif 
pag^e 51, I fUso refer to them in niy ^^Lifo And Times of AklinMun/' written a year or 
two after the diecoTary. Unfoitmiately 1 did not miike a eupj' of the inscriptions; hut 
the facts which I nmet ask the road or to accept witliout qnealion are that the bands 
had cviilcntly passed uronnd the motnniy, at back, t'runtj and sidea: (Hi that the oaf' 
touches had been col out: and (Til) that these baud^ safely reached tbe Cairo Mnsenm, 

1 find, howerPTj no reference to them in DAHi’t'veV's li^ of ahjeeta from thi? tomb 
published in Mr. DAyTs's Tolnme on tlse discovery, nor in Mr. AYHTO.'s’a aeootuit of the 
find, printed m the same vein me after faeiiig^ edited by 1^1 r. Itavas; and 1 am now not 
euro whether tliey arc still somewhere in the Cairo Mnsenni, or whether tliey bava 
dis.ippeared. 

I must now give a brief de&i^riptiou of the tomb and such of its cuutEnts aa are 
pertinont, which should l>e read in connection with Mr. Davises and Mr. AYirroit a account 
of tlie discovery published in lha former’s hi*? volume. 

The tomb wjliS a rock-cut ehamher approached by a aloping passage. It was similar 
to tlie tomb of Vuaa and Tuan, ami was ibns ihc sort of sepulchre ooe might expect 
to be made for a queen or other royal personage who was not actually a reigning' 
Bovereign. In it were tiie renmins of a large boilike wooden shrine or canopy wdiich 
had evidently contiiined a coffin and mummy. The inscriptions leave no d mil it timt tills 
was made for Queen Tala's burial by Akhenaton, and fonr foundation bricks arc alsu 
inBcribed with Akhenatou s name. A nurntjor ot small objects iuacribod with the Qneens 
name also belonged to this the original bnrhil m the tomb. The sides of the ahriuE or 
lymopy had been taken to pieceii^ and one side lay in the passage, as though an attempt 
had been made to reiuave it at tlic wme time that the mummy of the queen was re^ 
iiioveti, but that the work had been abandoned owing to the narrowneas of the passage. 

Thus there can be no reasonable doubt that the tomb was made for Queen Tain, 
ami that her body was removed at a later date, the large shrine or canopy Iming left 
behind because of the difficulty of taking if out, and aomr of the small objects laiing 
overlooked. 

But ia aniitber part, of tlie chamber we found tbe coffin of Akhenaton. Originally 
It brtd lain upon A bier, but this bad rotted away and collapsed, iiml In tbe fall die 
lunmmy had beeu jerked partly out of tho coffin, so tlmt tbe bend of the body projected 
Somewhat from under the lid. Fhotographs of if as we found it are publiahed in 
Mr. DAVtS’fl volume. Near tlio coffin were Ibnr canopic vases which will bo discus.Hod 
later. 

Scattered, about in the nihbish were fragments ot small clay aealliigs inscrilMid witli 
the name of King Tut-aukh-araun. The entrance of the tomb shewed the reiiiaina of 
at least two cloamgs up. There wag part of an original wall of rough fimeattmo blocks 
cemented on the outside, and above tlic ruins of this there was a eecontl and more 
loosely constructed wall. On fragments of the cement were iin[ircaaii>iifi of a seal 
re|>rt?ar!iiting a Jackal cronciiing over nine captivea — the iisnnl seal oi the nccropiilia. 
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The second waW hud lieen partly pulled doim and had not been built op nj^nin. Vn- 
fortTiitatelv Ateton deitrojed thesfe wdl? widjout jtliotogruphliif^^ them. 

I interpret the above facts in the loUowin^f niauaer:—Firstly. l.Jueeik Tain wa.^ 
buried in this tomb, but it was entered luter bv the atfeiits of Aklienatoii whose ordtirs 
were to erase tlie Tiauie of Ammon wheresoever it was to l>e found. After AkLoiiHtoii 
had died and bad hecu buried at El Aiiiarna, the court returoed to Thebes under Kin^ 
Tut-*ankh-flinOn. The lK>dj of Akhenaton waa then brought to the old necropotia of 
hi? fathers and was placed in tliis tomb of his mother^ A lew yeai's later^ wheu his 
memory came to Ifc liated, the priests removed the mummy of Taia from the tomb 
which had been pollated by the presenen of “that erimiiiah" as Ahheuaton was now 
calkdj erased tho king s natnCt nnd left him ihe solitary and nameless ocenpaut of the 
sepulchre. 

lileatiou hna been made of the four canopic jars. These obviously du not belcng to 
Qneon Takj for the men who removed the queen's mummy from the Lomh would not 
have left her heartj viaceruj etc. behind. By the same token die Jars belong to the 
mum mV which we found in the tomb. The eoutents of the jars have rotted awa_V. as 
bad the desli on the rnummyi uwiiig to the damp. Oiily auch frapneata ol Lheir wrapp¬ 
ings os were well covered with bitnmen are now to be found in the jars Esee Uaressv 
on p, 24 of ilr. D.wts's volumes. t>u each jar there has been au inscription^ preenuiably 
giving die owner's name; but io each case this has l>een entirely eraaeii. Ttie lids ol 
the jars are each carved in the form of a royal head, wearing an ordinary wig which 
might be either that of a nials or female, hut having a kings single uraeus on the 
forehead. The queeus of this period have a douhle uraons. as may lie seen, for instance, 
on the Sinai head of Tnia, on the Userhnt relief of that queen at Brussebj on her 
Medinct-Habu colossus now at Cairo, on the Fmyiim hood of this period now iu Berlin, 
on variou^j reliefs of Nefertiti, notably that shown iu Peihie^s fUfikinj, II, p, 2h0, and 
m fortli. The fact that these canopic beads have no beard docJi not suggest that they 
uro female, for 1 do not think Akheimtou Is ever shown with a heard. The hea^la might 
well be portraits of Akbeuaton executed somewhat early in the reign, and tlie charac^ 
teriatic lower jaw is quite noticeable in at least oiip of the four, as Uaiussav abo has 
pointed out. 

I think tbo reasoning shnnid follnw these Hues:—The canopies are not those oi 
Taia, for if they were they would Lave lieen removed with her mummy, being an 
essential part of the uiuiumyt and moreover there wonld have been a double unieus on 
the forehead. Bnt if they do not Wung to a qnocn they niust certainly belong to a 
king, and what ting other tlian Akhennton could they possibly repreaeut? Canopic jars, 
however, would never he intentionally aepomted from the niuinmy whose heart, etc. they 
contained; and thus, if the jara are those of Akhonaton then the presumption ia that 
the mummy mnat lie tlial of Akhenatnn nbo. 

The fact that these canopic jnrs aeein, by ilio style of the portraiture, to date from 
eevornl years before Akbenalonb death is interesting, as snggestiiig tlnvi he had caused 
hia funeral outdt to be made ready for him iu anticipation. There ure two other facts which 
lead to the iMime conclaaiun. Firstly, In tlie Inlaid kiseriptiuu which runs down die front 
of his coffin tlie word “truth” is written ividi the sign uf the goddess, a sign which 
was not used in the late years of the reign, fhi the other bund, the mscriptioofi on 
the foot uf the oofbn, and rm the insirb.: uf die lid aud shelly show this word spelt out 
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ir Inter nirtiiuer. TLiiie^ wv tnjiy that ilie i-oithi waei thuuj^Ji not Mni&bedp 

wirly tn tlie reipi, That it Intnr i^i abu shown hy tlit? H;j|re;4rnjuc of dio lator 

lorm ai' the u-artauehe of the ^arl Atoti on the unions at the forehead of the ol:Ti^ on tho lid. 
Seeoiiillyi utnon^st the dehris of the uittioiuy a Tteeklaeo eimaiiiout and a pioco of fiold ioit 
won' foiind;. eaoli insorilked wIlli the earlier form of this Aton oartaurho. Thifi shows that 
^i>inno partA, if not rdh of the tiitrial et[iiipiiient wore prepared several years hefote they were 
a^ettiaUv required- Wueh ji proeedurej, howeTor. is not gmrpiisiiijfj. A Pharaoh always caused 
his tomh lo Vie prepared diirinff his reipi: and it is Lo be presumed^ therefore, that tVie 
ooftin and funeral outfit were abo made ready at the same time. And, mdeetl, it may hr 
argued that thosO' pi^oufs of the early date of die coffin and mummy-ornsmeutii explain 
why the heads of the eanopin jars show a rounder, younger, and less peculiar face 
than is s^?On. in the later portrojtE of AkVienaton; and thus the identiiitiatiou is etrengthened* 

t)vqr the face ur head of the luununy we found an ubjeet in the form of a vulture, 
made of gold, and slightly carved eo as to lit over the handagea. Hr, D.sVJis and II. DAEJissT 
f all It a queen's crowuj and M. Ma3J*eeo eaused it to \Ki laVri-Ued as eueh in the Cairo 
MnsouiUt It IS, however, no crown: ci eoneluaion which ia apparent from the tact that 
it ivas found with the tail and not head projecting over the forehead. It is simply n 
sort nf pectoral of die usual form seen in the wall - paintings in the Theban tombs (for 
example that of Horemheb, No, T8) as part of a mimiiuyb equipment, 

It has been argued thiit the lunmmy of Akbenfiton would probably ha%e been 
destroyed in its tomb by those vidio camo to hate the “heretic^ Kingb memory. Hut 
those who think tbns cannot lie m touch with the mentality-uf the ancienL Egyptian; 
for the destruction of fht- iumif of Aklieiiatun ivould aciaally have satisfied liis most 
hitter enemies. The name, raiber than the body, was the thing to be desstroyecl, in proof 
of which a very large number of instances might be quoted, as every Egyptologist knows. 

To anm up:—the launnny lay in die coffin of Akbeuaton, w,a 3 enclosed in bands 
inseribed witli AkbenaUmb name, and was accompanied Viy the canopic jars of Akbnnaton. 
It was tliat of a man of Akhenaton's age, tVie facial structure corresponds to the portraits of 
Akbenaton. and it ha^ physical churacterietica similar to those of Akhcuatrinb father and 
13 rand fa tiler. How, then^ cun one possibly doubt its identity'? Professor IbimiE publialied last 
year in the AVtcArie^tiwi ffer AI GiUfHuchnJ'i il*T Wiss^nachafUu zh Gmtrnjin an article 
in whicli be comes to the conclusion that the muinniy we found waa perhaps not 
that of Akhenaton: but it h evident tliat all the facts were not marshalled before him 
when he set himself tu question an identification which surely is not open to doubt 

^ ^ * 

* 

[Reffirouee is made bv Mr- Wekj-lll on [i- 195 to tbs slab depositeii in tlie Aebmolcon 
^tul}euTn by Major Gatkk AsOEUst in and publiBhcd by me in llie vol. V, PL Vlll, 

rn Ob article entitled Th^ of JkhrnatniK Tim fxcman Egyptologists, liav'rag made 

i;reat discoveries at Tell el-Aiuania before the war, are scrutinifiiiig closely all the evidence 
for the historv of Akhenaton^H reign and bis reiorm. Las written an important 

article on the fllah ffir An/fintjt der /A/on^io?foa tifus IF in the Sltznng» 

htirirMa af the Herliii Academy 1919, 477, and Setiik in bis Bdtrfi(j4 zur Oesdiicht^ 
Amcntjphh fV. of Gflttingen, 1951, 101—130i has a valuable note upon 

the subject on p. 123. Tim cViief but not the only new point iuefoted upon by these 
scholars is lltat the slab was engraved boforc Aiuenophis I\ . changed his name, and 
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0.«t his .-Artmid,.- Wiis «p<.n it sabaciuently. Thf |)l.ritoKr8[.h strongly aojiport* 

tlioirTiew, wUioli [ nci.-oi.t.-a without liesltotiuu i I hove now clowly exnra.oed rho onginal, 
Mr Leeds kiiolly tokinf: it out of tlio case Tor the puii.oH-., m tl.a i>ope ot Trnfy.OK 
or tlisoovaring some dctnils in this very i.npormnt relic, and here I pv,‘ the results 

MuppIcmenlArv to tuy Hrat pulilico-ition of it. , * . , 

The sculpture is on si suinU scsilc. The photefTnipL in the ih it reduction 

10 Vi^ sluli incasuhiig only 54X53 cm, The .livldinfr upright liet™ ^ 
repTcsontfl a s^tving door, fis BoucuAKnr i quoted by S<mAl HUJ Ima pointed out. At the lelt 
hand cud behind the king are romabs of a simibr verticJil band which may have 
ropresented another swing donr, a piikr, or a wall: ni the lop comer at the other end 
10(1 there sootoh to Ijc a remnant of a simUarly cambiTed liand. Tlio kmg is probahEy 
In roofless buildiiiits or courts with tlio rays of the Sun Btreaming down upon hmi. 
The offcringB on the left appear to he laid on a wyoclen stand with cavetto conitw. 

\ very «niall fl^m of a man with beard anti an indistinct headdress l.which rather 
suggests a uraons-crowiO stands on a raided step facing tin- king; only one arm is 
shown, the hand crossing the cornice. The kin- here w-ears tds short cloak m such a 

wav as to leave the arms bare- i i n ’ 

Tn tlio scene on the rigiit» the king's* anus arc concealed by tlic cloak. Reiuame 

.A red paint are hei^ clear on the flesh of the flgures, and perhaps the cartouebea of 
the Atun show rotmmnla of the same colour. The inscription over tlio kings attendant 
was proliabiy arranged horizontally and tmt in tivo coloums, imd several 1;“ 

be of a liorbouta! line which prnhiibly was carried LOUtimmueJy above-|j- ^ 

The cartouchea of tlie Aton at tiic right hand end were foflcwod by "^"in tiie Hou[se 
of Ucl in Soutlicrn On ;11eniiontbis We now coiuk to Tiie criiciid point in regard to 
the date, namely the second enrtouclie of Akhenaton. detect here^aces of the 

name Amenhotp, aud ScilAtitH aces at tlie end part ol tl.e epithet ] which was 
distinctive of Amenhotp IV in the early years of his reign. A close examinnrion of the 
original show** tlie deeply cut, foll.iwej by a remnant of a vt-rtiLal line that might 
have been it also shows indications of (rather than J below the O of Aten. 
The position of these reuiaius anggest that the cartouches were originally much shorter, 
Viegmning considerably lower than at present, ami that the left hand cartouche read 
but the surtacc is not cut aivay and Indeed there ia really no indication of ’ 
eraanro. If this earlier cartouche ever esisted, it must have been engraved very 
shalloiv, except the The tiling ie a puzzle. Bud aeratched surface auil earcdcss 
engraving arc characteristic of the whole of the sculpture nud one is tempted 
to locik upon the hinroglyph-like id ark in ga in the cartouche as casual mifitakcs. But 
they am curiously nppi-opriule to the older cartouche: and, on the whole, 1 ennnot hnt 
an-reo that the sculpture belongs rather to die earlier tlutn the later ycara of Akhenaton'e 
lelgn. How the "Jubilee" can be reconciled with this dating is a matter for further 
invijstigaticui. Mr, Wiouall bas given his evidence ae to iJie identity' of the supposed 
niummy of Akhenuton, and Professor ElI4ut: 5uitU bears witness m tu its age at death. 
Professor Skttte has provided a theory ae to Jiihilcea which accords with the known 
ovideuce in ether eases, but diies not admit a JnbiJee for so yonng n man as the mamiuy 
implies. And there for the prescul stands the coitillcl ol evidence. LI. O-] 
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Tbo Inrse [jlaqtie aliowii <ni Pl. XlX is of schist with traces of gkjie now tunietl 
brown, and roenaaiea IU5 nim. in 73 in breadth and ‘>0 in tliickuesg. It has ii 

broiid grooTc roqnd the edge between the fnees^ and is bored through on its long 
ttifia na if it were modelled from n amaller jiIaL|ne niude to wear- It was bought nt 
LiLsor At the end of the wtir, but there is no indication of its plnec of origin. 

The carving and treatment of the bull on the one face nnd tlie gaaelle on the 
other, show grace itmi sympathy ivith animnl life. T.he subject in o Lon pulling 
down un nnimnl, ia to ho found skiiiilnrly treated among the hunting 
scenes of the Eleventli and Twelfth TH^nastics at Beni ITnsan^ where, 
however, the Tictiin is a bubale m one citse and an ibes in the other 

two, while on the plaque it 
is n bull with bog horns, 
suggesting Lie domesti- 
cnlerl ruiinm! nlthougli 
Its slender build would 
lit the wild cattle of tlic 
Egj'ptinu monuments. Blit 
the great crested bird 
hnrrying the gaxehe l:S 

strange indeed. The mo¬ 
tive is remiuiscent of ihe 
svmbol of tho Assvrian tjod Ennrta, Lie eagle (often iion-hmtdedi with outstretched wings, 
which grips a liQQ or a deer in eaeh of its tfllona. Upon seals there am iimtanees of 
the Aaayrinn eagle showing u treatment of the wings ns on the plaque, and in one ense, 
where he is grasping lioni'he[tt.lcd snakes instead of the usual deer or lion^ ihig. , he 
closely rescinblca that on the plaque iu wiugs, tail nnd crc&t. 

The type of the crested eagle, if mainly fanciful on tliis gigantic seak, may be 
eounccted ’with such tiopical eagles ns the nod the African which 

may have had a range diflerrnl from ihoir present one m ancient times^ It may abo 




^ The otqiTln illafltiatM in Lda jrtfd.-. tEir^- hi TLXS, llfiR Ml. SXI. R, 1^, 


sifi* * in tlw-’ writi"!-’?* |KK4«srtiM[u 

* yrwTimitT, Bmi Iftittun J. J'1. XIlE j Eh > XllL 

^ -IjteTiiow, Xu. I.^Gi 
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be coinpiireii with the tjpfi of the peacock [?) whitli occnrfl hi Miiionji eft ip a abnpe 
thnt wirli ci'esl^ autatretebed wipga atiJ loug tall bears a copaidej^iible resemblance 
to the former 5 ; the beaadfal relief showing it, can'eil in ivorjr, waa fuuiid at Pnlaikostro 
and belongs to the period Late Mioann 1 Finallyj we may pete in the Bceue 

on the plaqne the sjuiiaetrical pair of couceptric semi-circlea at tlie probably 

indicating that the action h taking place up. desert hills* 

The pUijne may therefore be said to have on one side iillipities with Twelfth 

Dynasty art and on the other witli Lute Mihdeio I, which is contaniporary with the 

early XVIIIth Dynasty. There can bo little doubt that it belongs to the Hykstsa pcriod| 
for a chnraetermtjo of the scarabs of that period, aa shown for csompk, in Professor 
XEWTJPmuv'ii book an -Sem aia, PI. XXV, is the seemingly tneauinglees manner in which 
hieroglvpha are scattered on the hackgroiiDtlj as was done in this pla<[Ue* Another 
charaaleristic is the frequency of nnimiii subjects which, apiinrentiy, do not occur in earlier 
times, though comnion enougb in the ^earaba of the XVIIUh and following Dynnallea^, 

As to the litlEe cynocepbnlxiB n[(e looking on as if In surprise at the lion-scenui we 
may note its occurrence also on the Syrian cylinder kom Egypt published by IL* SinNKY 
Smith below, PI. XXllt^ hg. U. 

In the British Muaeum la a smaller plaque of tlie asme shape, Nun 29442, exhibited 
in case G, No, and lignred here on Pl. XX, fig. 1. This is blue-glaaeJ and the 
background still retains its colour* h is grooved round the sides like the larger plaque 
bat is bored with two holes parallel to the short axis. One face shows a iiunter with 
bow fltifl arrows shooting a gazelle; the subject on tlie other lace is ohsenre, a nmn 
buudtng over and kiliiog eonie nnimul, or perhaps a Hon devouring a contorted hnuian 
body, aa appears if it ie turned the other way up. Tlie workmanship is rough indeed, 
and the drawing primitive, but with a vigonr of its own ns if the n ilia I understood and 
enjoyed, but lacked technical equipment Thej-e la, an unusual amount of hutching on the 
surfaces and the technique seems to me r|uite unlike Egyqitian work before tlie Hytsos 
period, but shows afftnlty with several scarabs of the Hjksos group repreuented in 
NEWitERBY, PI. XXV, especially Ko. 3 B. Hera u'e have what appears to mo to be n foreign 
teebuique nnd a new class of subject for objeeta of glyptic art, namely the picturing of 
wild animals and of hunting episodesj prompted, it wonbl seem, not by religious or umgic 
motives but by a sporting, perhaps even an aesthetic feeling towards the beasts themselves. 

Another plaque shown in Ph XX, fig. 2 .and measuring 3 X 2 cm. is of schist, grooved 
round the aidea like the preceding ones and bored on its long axis. The blna-grecn ghiiie 
that covered it still remains in the protected incised lines. The workumnship is admirable, 
showing the firm clear line of acuruba of the Twelfth Dynasty, but while one face 
cxliibits Egyptian royal and religious fiyvnhols—the royal fiilcon beneath the winged 
dkk^— the acene on the otlier face, a liou attacking an antelope, la similar to that on 
tile large plaque. The action has a uhild-like placidity, neither anlnial uppeui'ing much 
concerned iu the mutter, ns iu the huutiug scenes in the Beni Hasan tombs; It seems 
OB if ancient artists, Egyptian and others, were often Interested culy m the shapes uf 

' DaWSISA. fyjx^eationM ai Fialaiktutr<t ftl .iimuoJ of Britith School at Mhtnt XI. p. SB5 11^. I4tti 
HusSEET, Ail-Krtta fifT. * 

* i\ <>Tiin)| w'drult, liim>'Vi'Cp id ttn* UnivnrMUi' CoUi^Ee (Miil'liviieu on wti-ioli Hketctiily 

h;it in rtni' a Hnn ol ihha^Iv^ parth ntlribnlfd to tlyn. IX—X. 

^ (^vrnI'lNr«* till' In N^wniatT, Sfnrnh*, PI. XW, S\t. tfi. 
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the animals^ representing theni} thhv 1 say^ atatiujillj and not dynnmicallj* I'he bnincli, 
hnsli or reed may be n 'suggestion of jiiBgie. The hnteted basket on the other aide 
is very froL^nent at thU period as a baaal support or hlling. 

We next turn la the ecurtibs on PI. XXJ. Figa» 1 to 5 show lions iiud ero- 
eodiies and eobrnsj tig. 4 is of aoaraboid form vrttk nhai'acteristio rope-decoratiou on 
the back. 

A feature to note is itiat ttie lion is often represanted willi tiia tall tionrisLcd high 
lieljlud or over libs back, and hearily tufted, the engravers in some eases having conTerted 
it into a cobra. In BfivsrjJ seurabs the lion turiia liis Lead bank, ae in XEWDEiiiiY PL XXV 
no» ly (cp. Kok 4E151 and others in the British Mnseum collection). 

An cxceptiopallj hue lion scarab of this period is shourn in fig, 6, tiiken fi^um the 
cast of a specimen in the coliection of Sig. D.vttaui of Cairo, tu whom my thanks are 
due for it. The cuttiiig is stiperb, going down deep nnd atraighb and the detail is very 
strong and free. The filling of the spaces vrith mere disks ia very unusual. 

Fig. 7 ia eomcwhiit similar, in iiner line cut fnlrly deep, but it has the uamd 
sc4Lttercd hieroglyphs.. Apparently the artists disliked bare spaces as did those of the 
later Afisvrian decorative designs carried on, in one line, to early Greek and, in anoEierj 
to Saracenic times). On tiie luine nf the Hon here there seem to bo indicatiope of a 
belt or harness, as of a tame animab 

PL XXI, fig. 23 illustrates a pon-Egyptiau searuh obtained at Alcssndietta^ it shows 
a lion with head turpcd back walking before a background of rccd?i drawn in aimjde 
outline. This reminds one strongly of the scene on the wnlls of ilediaet Habii of 
Raiiieases 11 Pa lion Imnl amongst reeds on tlie road to Syria. ^ 

Domestic cnttle may fnrnisli n fignro occasionally (c/1 Niwunuav, Xo. 7 ol PI. XXV 
and W.utn, The Sacred lieethy PL XIV, Xo* 2BS), 

I now turn to tlie human figures. Fig. 8 shows a man kneeling, holding a cobra, 
with two others iu the field. It is a conventional Egyptian fignre but the careful 
hatching, the general ■stvle and tlie of the scarab, indicate tlio. Eyksos period. 

The line is clear and the cutting dee}.. Fig. 0 may be compared with it, both men and 
ibex being of the conventional type, cut deep and carefully hatched. 

But the human fignre is usually tieatcd with much less couveaticmolily, cginniotily 
in clear, simple outliufi, sametimes witli hatcliing. In figs. l€ and 11 are good examples, 
holding a lotus and palm brunch respectively. With them may be comiaired Ko. 1 of 
XnwiiEHET, PI. XXV, No. ol>9 of Wajsd, Ph XIV, and my fig. 12 from the Britlah 
iluseum collection, Nu, 40500, showing u mao kneeling and holding belhre him ti bow, 
the hieroglyph of a warrior, drawn willi great simplicity and no little vigour, one woiitd 
almost say an ancestor of the warrior of early Greek art, h ig. 13, a kneelmg luun with 
paltn branehes, also a version of a hieroglyph, numely iM miliion " Li simply 
sketched in iiun on a scjirab of an olive grneo, slaty stone, and pcrhEn>s BignilieE, with 
the nh eign, “untold riches/' 

Another type of abrupt uoTclty and not found after this period is exemplificil in 
figs. 14 and 15 [c/- Ni'^weekuv, Pi* XXA, Nos. o and 6). These may represent some 
nomEgyplian deity, a mother-goddess, perhaps the e<}uivalent of early Hathor, e., 
Ishtar, or perhaps 'Anath, jadging from the Ilyksos royal name, *4ni-hflr, knowm from 


' iLtRiiTTK, Pi. o4. 
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ii 3 Cttrah\ or nguTu they iiuij be cunDected with the feuinlB Hgorlnes Sn tcrrfi euita &c , 
placed in srny^ h-om pre-dynn^tle time, dawn to the Twelfth llyni^ty or other, 
dpdiftitid in Hntbnr temi>lea about the be^iiminf; of the New KuigEloni The fiojtrab 
ti'^ure. are in most ea.e« nude, like tmr No. l4, whi.h is do.ely pun^ekd ob the 
tidinder PI XX Si tsee lolow); compare abo NewU^ujet, PI. XXV, Noa* 0 and 6. 

Put tig. i^ clothed, a3 in Newiii^y, PL No. 17, as ht the frout-lhced hgure 

in the ejlmder just mentioned, whoso dress, however, U more complete. 

Such nude dg^ire. aurvired tlic ITyksos period m the form of nutTor^hondles. PL X^U 
repres^^uts a hron^ie mirror of the Seventeenth Dynasty: the wonmn holds her Imod to 
her brenst and in it a vague object that may repres^t a dove. Similar mirrors m the Cairo 
ilnsenm with handles of bronze or ivory are illustrated m Fly. X to XlII of 

o/ d/iiTors; milbrhmatdy in no In.tiince ean the object lidd against the hroAst 

ho clcarlv identilled. ^ la i 

Hawk headed men arc frequently depicted on Hykdos Bmn&hs, v. hga. Ui—Itf and 

PlXXTIi, figJi,sTmiWto PJ,XLV, No.'13. Compare aUo Ward No. 323 on the bonus 

plate Ikiliah Museum Ko- exhibited in Caso G under No. 1373 and Ho. 11A on 

PI. XI u£ Pme, l^rarahs fuid UylhitM-rn inVA .Yameir, which seems to me typically 
llvksos in style and not ueces&jirily to be connected witli Antef V. The moal obviona 
inierprelation itlentiftes them witli ITortis, or at least, with priests or temple att^dnnty 
wearing Horns luftsks. Temerity migiit even enggest a connection with the eagle-headed 
winged creatures on tlie slabs from Konyunjik smilptured with scenes from the Assyrian 
New-Ycar Festival referred to by Mr. Sidxet Siirni m hia article on Mardnk, .Uhitr 
ttssiri* I above p, 13 1 and in his article on the cylinder I below p, 207 j. Fig. Hi shows o finely 
ctiL scnnib of good hlne glaze with a palm lejil or rcfld ducoratiou an tlm pro-tharas, 
and a plnnt by the advanced foot of the (igtire who bolda up on adoring hand before 
symbols of Hath or and the moon, with ivliich this goddess is cbsdy connectEd. This 
tiathor syinhal h a favourite subject on Uyksoa scambs, v, NEWniiitRT, PL XXA', Kos. 13, 
14. 15 and 30* Figs. 17 and IS enrry aUves and wear, Itke No* 16, the eonVEntioDHl 
alitr npiOQ of high personagea. Fig. 19 h shangc-a liun seated, facing n kneding hnwlc- 
headed man who stretdiea an arm to the lion; has this n ritual algmiic*ntron with the 
liou 03 king and the nmn as priest^ or J3 it a mere nrrist^s fimeyV Fig* 20 shows the 
hawk of Iloi’US with three cobi oa. 


I — lU I in i^o.i' nc la laniir ntywn, Thnngh 

l!ip king Is represented cm n grifliu in the Filth Dynasty^ thU mightiest of ah animals 
is nut again met with till its appcarimce aiuung the desert itch tarcs in tlie tombs at 
Rcni llasan^. 

Troees of this Hvksos art in senrub engraving arc fairly frequent tifl tbc middle 
of ilie Eighteenth l>ynabty, as in No* 3 cd NiiWiiKSUV, PJ. XXVII with the mime of 
Tliulmosis L and In the British MuseUTn Ko. 3774D ^Care A 370^ v. fllsn No, 331) and. 
the uuexhibUed Nos. 3062S, 23785 and 40753* A specially uoticcable example h the 


' 'if Scai li^V, N‘t». lf!U. 

’ tiiiiFTTra, Or/atii jfijsftHtflfwJsn ifl Xutib Lu lAvtirpoi^ *liinulj o/ VIIT. p. 87. 

* HttnenjuUft* UiU iii'iituLctikoinl Jei IL HI. 2. 

♦ S'^’R'Li;Ar.V* tfuJiHTi II. PI- n, XUf. 
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cylinder oi Amenophis 11 iNewiikuey, Pi* \lirj Kci. Gj. On a senrab in tke Unive'j^^iLty 
Oollfegc colIcctioDj in the eoinpuirtiiiciit IjibeUeti ‘^Fightingj" is it apirited reprcgeDtatEuii of 
i>nt: innn felling another wilh ah nxOj done iii Jinc thin line reseuibling tiuit in my tig. ta. 
Siiuilair vrorkuiatisliip is foniici in scarnbs of the heginning of Ojn. X\T;II, but the freedom 
of the scene iretkills llie Hyksoa spint^ tlie Gghting i^ rendered for Its uwn sake^ free i>f 
p:M'nphei‘Dnli£i^ royal or religions; egam^ as in iig. 15, one U rcuiinded of early Greek 
art. Tiie seiimb oi tig^ 22 is dated to the Sevenieeiith rJynasTy by style and work- 
mansUijiH. Tlie sabjnet is anu^nnllj realistiCj, the upper register showing a man on hJs 
knees attacked from fiehind by a lion, and the lower a hippopotamus. Meaningless 
signs are engraved in the lield, and the miirksi of Hykans inEuenee are evident. 

The genera] ehuractoristies of the technique are two, usually blended:—first, rough 
d^tvwil]g,^ iiBnnlJj but not iitwnys vigorons' second, Jii'in, sweeping outline. In tunny 
discs, Ji 3 the illustrations show, the drawing is of a churaoter now to Egypt and to my 
mind due to foreign iniltienceg. The strong Hue seems, on the other Imud, to have 
originated in tlie glyptic art <jf the Twelfth I> 3 ^n^isty as alioarn in the scarabs and 
cyHiidefs decorated wholly or in part wtfli scroll ctesigiis, good examples of which sre 
figured in XtiWEEEttv, PU, XIX «nd XX and PL VFI, Nos. and ih Tine mannal skill 
neceisSary to produce these beautiful curves and loops is admirably developed in the 
succeeding age, 1 would draw special attention to tny fig. 10, where the aureness of 
effect And the economy and strength of line can be well eumpnred with the work of 
the ancient Greek vases. A ve^y Interesting example is ii eylindtr in the British Museum, 
No. 15700, exhibited in Ease 0, No. 223, iiud here reproduced In PL XX, fig. 3. The 
figures upon it are in pure outline with a liitje Imtehing, wclJ ordered. They are, ou 
one half, a hAwk-hended male kneeling tm a xz:?, u clulhed womim standing repreaented 
in full face, n man standing on and n hEiwk-hcaded male standing] on the otficr 
hull', A crucodiic-headed man kneeling on ti and holding a palm brunch, u hawk’ 
headed male studding with palm bnmeh, a croeodiledieaded male, and n unde fenmJe 
full faced with arms symmetrically down the aide^j. These figures may represent deities, 
Homs, Sehefc and Hatlior, the last both clothed in the Egyptian style and nude ns in 
M esopotnmhi 

Another British Mas^utn cylinder, No. ;10722, has he^^p published In NEWfliucnv, l^LVil, 
No. 12 but is repeated here in PI. XX, fig. -t tta the photographic reproduction mnheii 
clear its ]HK!nlinr stvle. With it mny be compared the cylinder No. 153 In Euasek, Oi/rt^ojac 
t‘f Sv^niffs. The Liernglyphs upon the former suggest the ontne of Autef V, Kheper-nub-rc', 
which wnnld date it to die infermediatr period betweeu the Xllth Dynasty and the Hyksos. 
IlKE.isrm>, Hi'iftonj uf li^ 312, brings out well the counectlon of this king with the 

foreign invaders of Egypt, and the cylinder illuatrates iminislakcably the beginning of 
new inflnenccB in Egyplum glyptic art. Their full development in cy I in dors is siiown in 
file Rhyan examjdes, NewtikhrTl', PL \TJ, Nos. i and ID* 

Addendum (1). In the British Museum collectiun are many scaralja of the tyjios shown 
in this article as Hykaos, mostly of rough make and while, obtained largely, iis Sir Ehivkht 
liuwiE kindly inforraeti me, from the Delta. For the benefit of students who may he 
interested in the matter, I give eoine unnibers. lu Case G, 37005 i237), 27U53 (3381, 
173<J4 (280), 31B53 (504 1 , 28164 [305), 27323 (3061, 45531 (234 hisi; (the numbers in 

' iiU. tq. X.M, No--II iiii'l '^1 
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brnckets urc the cage aeilftl nnuibere). In Ctise H, 4 DjGG (UTS) and lyisc namWa, 
574—584j 5&0—602^ find many of iho foHowing^ np to 71^0. Kot cibiblied:—Kos. 539^^ 
(Anubia and two <;rooodiles)^ 4151,, dOlSo, 43555, 42'b84l‘j 42935 and 4df48. 

Addendnin (2)h In. looking for Gcarabs of Ujksos Ktyle I found tbreso intercating 
specimens, |>erbaps of xtincb later dale, flbown here in figs. 24 26. Tliey nre all in the 

Britiali Museum, Kos. 535S4, 3S8G3 and 46745. TU first represents n vase oti a wooden 
stand tbmked by winged uraeU and the other two show vases of ijnite foreign types, 
made undoubtedly of metni. I do not venture to offer snggoBtlons, but have reproduced 
tbein as likely to interest students. 

Fig. 27 is n scareli of the Treostirer Har, a personage whose name appears more 
commonly than any other on scaralis (e. Peitlie, PL XV* Bn and XVll Bt to 
Fkaseu, CainJo(}*ir nf i^aarnU Nos. 6 « 00489 ); it is hjcludad here only on aceouut of 
its ornate back. 
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15AliVL<)NIAN CVLINDEII SEALS FK(JM EOYFE 

Bv SIDNEY SMITH, M. A. 


The five cylinder seals shown on PI. XXllI belong to the collection of Mr. G. D. rioiix- 
BLOWJiiB, to whom I am much indebted for permission to publish them. Four are known 
to come from Memphis, and it is of some interest to note that they are of early date. 
Many Babylonian cylinder seals most have been found iu Fgypt, and a complete publication 
of them would doubtless reveal many matters of interest, botli as to the periods at which 
intercourse between the Nile and Euphrates valleys was most lively, and as to particular 
points in philology and cult practices. 

No. 1. From Damanhiir. Haematite, length Vi**! diameter */*’ • Legend, 

(’ £?TT la-ak-ha-bi {f or ht)-t-daj arad {ilu) Adad. 

.Scene; A palm tree, tlie lower branches lopped, the upper branches looped together on 
the outside with twigs. On either side, a figure of an Egyptian monarch wearing the 

Atef crown and ram’s horns, holding in hU right hand | and in his left liand 

The owner’s name, lakhn-hirda or Inkba-hieda is puzzling. The fourth sign is cut 
in an ambiguous way, so tliat it is possible to read it as either bi or hL I prefer the 
reading biedttf since this element may be parallelled in the second element of sncli names 
.13 lan-b^dif Atar bi^U; 1 know no parallel for hifdn. The first element, iakbUf I am 
inclined to believe is a verb, so that the name consists of verb -f- noun, :i common type ; 
but I am unable to explain the meaning. That Inkba is to be connected with Jacob is 
highly improbable. 

Although lakbaJdeda declares himself a servant of Adad," the weather god is not 
represented on the seal. This absence of the god actually named as the patron is not 
unusual in cylinder seals. The scene actually depicted is sufficiently surprising, in tlial 
it provides on exact EgA'ptian counterpart for the scene most fre<|uently depicted on 
Assyrian and Persian cylinder seals, namely the tree, with a royal figure on cither side, 
obviously engaged in some cult practice. The best known examples of the same theme 
are of course the slabs from the frieze of Ashumasirpars palace at Calab. 

There are three possible explanations of this scene, 1. That the Eg 3 r])tiau king 
actually performed a cult ceremony with a tree which closely corres{>onded to the colt 
ceremony performed bv the Assyrian king. 2. Tliat the theme has merely been adapted 
by the engraver, who bos substituted a figure of the Pharaoh for that of the Assyrian king. 
3. That the seal belongs to the period of the Assyrian occupation, when Psammetichos 
(who also bore the Assyrian name S^abu-sKrzibauHij may have adopted Assyrian cult 
practices to please his overlord. Ashurbanipal. Of these tliree expUnaUons, the first seems 
to me correct. 
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The question of dating cylinder seals is always a difficulty; even the writing, which 
is stylised, afFonls little help. Sir E. A. Wallis Bi’ikjk has kindly pointed out to me ihnt 
the crown with the ram's horns points to a late date, from the 2bth Dynasty onwards. 
The form of the crown on tliis seal for instance closely resembles that painted on the 
28th Dynasty coffin fit>93A (British Museum, Second Egyptian Boom). 1 am inclines! to 
date the seal OoO—600 n. o. 

Assuming that the ceremony here represented is actually Egyptian, and not merely 
an artistic or temporary nilaptation, this cylinder is an important document for the study 
of comparative religion. Mr. H(»EJfBLowii5 has kindly pointed out to me a few instances 
in which the tree occurs on scarabs of the Hyksos period. By far the most striking is 
B. M. no. 51902 (figured on the Plate), in which the theme strongly resembles Ass^Tian 
subjects. This tree is to he distinguished from the Hntlior pillar, and it would be interesting 
to Icam of other examples of it on Egyptian scarabs xind cylinders. The seal here published 
was certainly made in Egypt; the style of the figures seems to prove that. The owner 
vras probably a Syrian. 

No. 2. From Memphis. Green schist, length *®/i»**, diameter Vi *• I.^gend, 

^ (*^”) mar Scene: A god, seated, holds 

in Ids hand a vase from which water springs; above is a crescent; into the presence of 
the seated god, a figure wearing the divine homed head-dress introduces a human suppliant. 
Before the suppliant are two devices oT which I do not understand the significance. 

3lr. HoRjfBi/iWKU informs me that Professor Sayce has suggested to him that (tin) 
Snkvr in the owner’s name is the name of the Egyptian god Seker This seems 

extremely probable; for it is no nsc citing as a parallel the Babylonian V 

which is not only written differently, but seem.s to mean " goddess of (tlie city) Shuruppak," 
and is known to bo an epithet of Ninlil*. If the identification with Seker be correct, the 
father, Ahn-tabu may have come to Egypt from Mesopotamia, and given liis son a 
theophorous name of a common kind, in which the god’s name was Egyptian ,—** Seker 
is my god.” 

The scene depicted is a very common one on cylinder seals, especially on those of 
the period of the Third Dynasty of Ur, b. o, 2250—2150, to which period I believe this 
seal belongs. The seated god is Ea, the lord of the deep, the god to whom the realm 
of the primeval Apsu was assigned. He is sufficiently distinguished in this case by the 
vase with Bowing water*. The god who introduces the suppliant is Marduk. This seems 
fairly clear from the fact that in some instances, a. Whbeb, Orientalischf! Sieffelbildrff 
vol. II, no. 452, DELAroRTE, Cntalogne Jea Cylindrea Orientatur (Mtme dn iMUtn-e) 1, 
FInnchc 5, no. 2; where the seated god is certainly Ea, the intercessor is two-headed*. 
The suppliant is the owner of the seal himself. The scene represented is lliat often 
mentioned in the class of literatnre called incantations. Marduk Icams that some devil 
or sickness is abroad, reports the matter to his father Ea, and says, What shall this 
man do ? he does not know whereby he’ may be relieved.” Ea answers, “ O my son, 

• C, T, XXIV 5, Udi* 8. 

• On the of tin* vn«e with flowing; watrr «i'r AuiuanT. The M<n$th of the Riter*'' in 

Amrriran Jtmmol of Romitie Lanyuu^e^, TOt. XXXV. 

• Sn* JtmrnnI, April I95S. |i. 42, rntfr- S, 
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wliat dojit ihtsu not kaow^ what mare can I give ibee? O Marduk, what Juat thou uot 
kauw, wliat can I add ttplu tiiy knowledge!“ 'Wliat I know^ thuiL knowtal also. mj 
son Mardak * * */' proceeding with the specific mean? to he employed tor the relief of 
the aappliont^ 

It 19 interesting to notice that the proprietor of the seal has clioscn tliis sccne^ tn 

which En, tha deity of tlic iafenial waters, Kgnres, emcc liLs own name inclodes that 
of no Epyp‘>®“ B“‘* “■**“ '*^‘**® world of the dead. Sinee Uia four Duals 

were all passed through in a hoal*, Soker, the lord of the second Dual, may Ubto been 
assoeialed with water, like En, Again, the interest of this sea! is very considerable. 
\pparcnllT, the son of a Svrion, hom and settled in Egypt, awns a Baby Ionian cylinder 
seal of good workmanship, datinir from 225U-215U n. 0., on which is depieted a well 
known Babylonian reUgioos scone. To the present writer's mind, the seal can only have 
been of nsc to a man who pcrpetoally needed it for sealing legal doenmenta written on 
clay—in other words to a man employed in constant trade with Babylonia or llcsopotaima. 
Was Shnhur ili notually the agent of some Babylonian firm? 

Mo. 3. From Memphis. Haematite. length 7s “r width Legend, ■'»t“A4l *“3- 

-ry, {,7«) Mad, aiarAmw. Adad, eon of Ann. Scene: A divine figure, with funr- 
horned head-dress, feeing the god Amnrrn. Between the two figures are the full nod 
crescent moon (or possible the son and the moon), the forked liglitmng of the weather 
god Adad, and sitting monkey or .ipe. Amurra, the god of the Arooi-ites, stands m a 
eharaeteristie attifde holding a elnb in his right hand. Behind him are a pig and a hsh; 
then another divine fignre with the fonr-horned head-dress, with , 

This is a eharaeteristie seal of the Amorite First Dynasty, 20jt)—The 
pecnliarity lies in the siinattlng ape, which may indicate the Egyptian god Tiioth^ 

No, 4 From Memphis. Haematite, length '7,,",width . Legend, «-»f- [ i-af- It iTi 

(«„, .ShaamsA (liu) di. Scene: Shamaah, holding in his hand a sword, ^ 

Udess Ai feeing him with both hands upraised. Between the two is an «>V« 

Lfcs like a tripod with foor cross pieces. The space left vacant was intecded i.r the 

owner s namej this has not been tilled in. owing ponsihly to the poverty ol the parehimer. 

Period of tbe First DyI^^lSt)^ , -t ^ j-t a 

No 5. Ftcm Memphis. Ilacnintite, length width \ . Legend, Jt s-] | .^ 

tT«T<«fd.Aa-aa f.-(/ji) 'Vo -mr JAi-r.-./.. 
«r«d Above the first line is nn enmed line on wliteh Ih^ser^ 

wrote the owners name, hot apparently made some error: traces ol T ■ ; ■ ^ 

can still he seen. Scene: Shammih, helding a sword, advancing; faenig him la Amnrrn. 

Between them is the lightning fork of Adad. vi,.,: :i,. imod 

1 am mmble to explain the owner's name. His Either a name, JlaQ-du, good 

Babylonian name of the First Dynasty, lo which period tlin seal belongs. 
fThe anther of die above 

■" 

m rreoiXJij Af\d lurU Sviru'^ Tiabjftunia. p. lirSl- 

' Shj Caii1'B£Us TllDWratlMr IftXiUt and far*! .■jpsrs- , J 

= HunaE. E^ifiian. /feaeffl fliH^ ifpll. P' 
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scene depicted thereon Tepreecnts a real Egyptian king performing an Egyptian tseremonv 
of trce-Tvorehip, But I venture to think that Egyptologiets woald be nnanimona ia giving 
preference to either of the ahernatiTc explanations which he offiirs. 

Mr. HotL5Bi/j\VER woald illtiatrnte No. 1 by the retnarbahle jasper cylinder of‘‘Khandv'“ 
of *‘Syro-MeRopotaniian” work (Petrie m\tl Cifliudert mth PI. XlXf and 

he remarks that Professor Satce had previously dgured some Babyloninn cylinders 
from Egypt in the collection of Mr* F. Legoe in the JVaceedj'jjj# of the Societv of Bi¬ 
blical Archaeology for Dee. 1911 (tqI XXXllI^ pp. 2n9—^0). Keadera of Mr-'Snirii'a 
article will be glad to have these references, Ed,] 
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ENGRAVEU HITTITE OIUIECTS 

Bt D. G. HDG^VKTH, D* Lttt., F.B. A. 

In 1920 I ^abltsheJ (ld ''Uiiiiti Sealt” Ifisued bv thu Delegnte^ of die ClareiidDn 
Press) die Aaknioltfaii cu]IectiQU of engraved objects—roller- und amnktaf 

rings and waiglits—Tvhich, on one ground or another^ 5 «ieiiied to me to fall into n 
distinct glyptic cJnfia- To tins die torui "^Eittito/' ascd ivitli geographical, ratlirr than 
racial or political, connotation, waa attacked. I am aware, hyweverj that certain objects 
and groups, included in it, have been and ai*e claimed for olker gij'ptic classes, ElanjitCj 
Suinero-Acc-adian, Babylonian, Assyrian or PboeniciaiiH. T propose here to defend some of 
my ascriptions by tbe publication of odier specimens,, ncqnired by dio Aebmoleaii aince 1914, 
tlic date to wblcli my c^btalogne was brought down; and 1 taka tbe aame opporhmity 
to publisb some odier glyptic objects, luidonhtedly Tlittite, vrkicli have been added to 
the Askmolean collection since that date, and also selected examples Ironi a smidJ 
collection now in the Metropolitan Museum, New York and formerly possessed by the 
lato Dr. \\h Ha™ WaHJj, mithar of GflluJers a/ IPcjfierw Aaia The Direciion of 
that Aluseum hns iLsked mo to pnblLdi these und has supplied tlie impressions from wdiicb 
the photographs on Plate XXV Ua %'0 been made. I have seen and made notes of the 
origimda. A larger part of IV'ahd’b collection Ima come Into the posaesaion of Dr. XEWEt.t, 
Secretary of the Numismatic Society of New York. 

A, ASHilOLEAN .MUSEUM, OXFDKD 


1. fplato XXIVj nos^ La and b.h 

This object, of dark green steatite, in the fortu of a couched calf, is engraved on 
the Ijase which La bored for suspension at right angles to tlie direction ui die deeigu. 
It [fi almost certainly a commercial weight (present weight, 52.66 grammeH| representing 
four sUekeU. It was acquired by Mr, U. P. Wahiiic^ in 1919 as from Syria; nod tlie 
elonients and genei^ character of the fliib|ect engraved on thf! base leave no douliL that 
it is •Mlltlite ^'""(compare H, S., i. e. HiVffre plates IIJ, IV, jfntniw and die quatro- 

fohate &aal at Copenkagou, cited Of hi p. ^5: for the form of the scorpion, which appears 
before the goat or antelope, compare H- S. ph Y no, 132), This weight is mentioned, but 
not illufitrated, in a note in H. S. whore, on p. 56, I referred to the question of the place 
of origin and the purpose of certain objects of ainuJar forms hat usually made of marble^ 
They are to be fbuiid in most innsenius and have commonly b&ei] regarded as Elamite 
rilnce die publication of the results of the Fronch excavation uf iSuau 17 . by t?P£LK*:f£fi, in 
fhii. dcif lutfiiUes etc. drs Alitsete Ho^. dit Citiqwnfeimire pp. 79 ff.) P^ABtt speaks of 
“sceaiix dont la partie superienre .. . porto cu tondc hosse dea ligurations de buns, do 
tiurcaus ou de maittojvs . . . que I on n’a point rotrouves jnsqiikci en d'autres regiona" 
lAUm, mt Pcrsfc XII p* 79); aiid lestidea VIH p. 2) that objects of 
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tLi» we™ fo™a =it Susa in a wry e^rly =l.™tu.u. over 30 metres bel.nv tl.e ser&ee, 

end in compnnv with sherds of the so-efllled KeoEthie painted wares. Aeeerdinp te de 
Moebas vn, i>. 50 and pL XSIi a calf-shaped engraved ebjecl occnrre<l m the 

fonndntioa df^pQait of the J^linshiaitk temple. -1 

PKZMtit PJiys too peaitlvoly lliat aiieb oVjeete have not befto fouTiU ontside Liams 

TliiEi tV'pe of olvject was certainly made and engraved m Symia as iVoUy and pcrhapB alao 
in Eastern Aain Minor. A basalt object of calf formy probably a woigbt (In0j2 gvfttiuucSj 
reduced by weathering of die fiiiH'ace) and tbo ecioivaknt of 20 eliokeb, was found 
in lyu on tbo site of Carcbentieb l aee Pble XXR^j no. 3)^ and, iJtboHgh there s\s 
been too little excavation In Syria and Asia Minor for compbtaly satisfactory evidence 
of provenance to be fcrtheomingy tlio cumulative efi'ect of llie vanona data, winch we 
have, leaved Iittb^ or no donbt of the Syrian or Anatolian origin of several speeimenB. Two 
purchased iTCcntly at tAmstantinople and now in tke AshmoIcuTi fPkto XXlV, nos* 6 a and h 
and d ti uiid b) were said by tlielr vend or to have bom found in Cappailooifi. Both are ol 
marble? the lian^heady which weighs 17.35 grammes, 1 b in form an esncl connterpnrt 
of one found at Susa VII, p. 53. fig. ihe other in the foim of a ratV tor pigV), 
which weighs 15.5 grammes, h umf|ue in form. Both are engraved on the base l.as are 
so many objects of aimikr types, as well as hemispheroidfl, cylinders, etc. found at Susa) 
in the mde style noticed in H. pp- 55—57. The obnudance.of Susan cxampleH of this 
gh-ptio style raises, it mu^t be ndmirted, a strong presumpiion that it was originally an 
Ekniite style; luid its use in North .Syrin, which admits of no doubt, inay well be ex¬ 
plained on (he bypotkcais of the early prevalence there of a South McGupotamiaii (or 

perhaps genuinely Elamite) domination, cultural or politicM, or both. It has been re- 
marked already hy C- L. WaoLLTrr (LUf^-pml Aumth Vll) that painted aherds of 

C7ialcolithic Age found at C'archeuiish argue that Nortli Syria was, at one time, lu tho 

same enJtura] province as Suao- 

2. Oylimler (plate XXIV, no. 5); ateatite: “loop-bored '; .01(1 X .Old, Bought by 
Wooixiijy in Aleppo, The engraved subject is nmde up of broken elements among 
which one may detect a rude bucraniuiUj a roaettCj an antelope or stag tmd aeveraJ 
pellels and utrokos. Such dcsigna occur also on early Susan cylinders (s(h‘ e. g, 

«n P^-riir XU pp^ 105, 132 ami plate Ill); but the loop-bored form (see H. S. pp, 1^, 54) 
seems tit hunie in N. Syria, while it ia very rare m Elam. 

3. Cylinder (plate XXTV, atoatite: loop-boredt .017 X .013. Froenred by 

WixiUXT at Zormaghara, a village facing Carcbemish iicroas the Euphrates, 

The engraved subject—twm antelopes moving in file—ia precisely in the style 
of H. S. no. 49. Compare also Btl^gaihn m lW3e XII. p. 99, fig- 73. 

These two cylinders raise much the same question as has) beep debated In rclalion 
(o m>. 1. The style of their subjects b that of au Elamite glyptic class. One Ime to 
reckon with very close parallGliflni, e* betwoon the squatting figures on seals oi 
Syrian provenance fruch as H, S. pi U, uos. 24, 31 and squatting figures on n cylinder 
from the ShuBkiimk foundation deposit (D. P. VU, pU 2i). But tlm peculiar /oriw of 
lliese cylinders is, on the bnlnnee of available evldenccj o£ Syrian invention. The 
probable explanation is tlmt, like no. 1, they are Syrian derivations from an Eliunite 
cidlurc wbieb at an early ago embraced North Syria. 

4. ^Gftblc!i'' tscul (plate XXlV, no. 7): hhitk Bteafite: .B35X .035. Said to come from 
Bo/hepd ne.'^r Seriij, in N. W, Mesopotaiiiia, but bought by Wwilixt iti Ah-^ppo. 
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Two registers: in the Qp|»er, an antelope, followed by a imll and a hare (or 
Bet vertically: m the lower, three antelopes of which the first U aet vertically. ‘‘Bird’ 

fill-up mark in the field. oa i Tv 

The Hittite character and style of this seal are obvious: ep. H. S. no. 93, pi. IV. 

Boastepd lies farther east than die usual sources of Hittite objects; hut the report dmt 
this seal and a smaU group of others, all made of the same coal-black steatite, wore 
found there is regarded as trustworthy by WoOLLf:v, who purchased the lot. 

5. (’arinated Hemispheroidal stamp-seal (plate XXIV, no. 8 ): black steatite: diameter 

025. Procured in England from a Beirut dealer. 

Lion to right above an antelope in coarse which is attacked from below by an 

ea-le, set inversely. In the field, a quatrefoil and two till-up marks. 

The similarity of the material to that of no. 4 and its companions, and the coin¬ 
cidence of the appearance of this seal in Beirut with that of the Boztepe^ group in A eppo, 
suggest that it too was found at Boztepc near Seroj. Tlie ^atcjiing of animal b^ies is 
» wTu tnown feature of . certain Syrian glyptic class: see H. S. pi. \ > 
treatment of body-forms (s. g. legs and paws) see tb,d. pi. IV, nos 93, 94. On the ’'I"*' 
class see ihid. p 62, Group 7. There is no known Elamite parallel to this class, though 
“geometric" birtU are met with in Elamite glyptics and ccramica. This class mnst 1» 
regarded aa purely Syriau and North Mesopotamian. Probably it is just posterior to 

the “Elamite” period there. • l * i nirrgt 

6 . “Stud" seal of trifoliate form (plate XXIV, uos. 9a and b): gt^msh steabtc: height 

022- diam. .(W5. Procured in England from a Beinit dealer. Lion attacking hnU. 
'scorpion above. The three elements are so disposed as to occupy Uie tliree leavea. On 

die butt of the stud-handle la an eigbt-pewlled rosette. • I n S 

In every respect this is a typical Syrian seal of tlie middle of dims U [mnod (cp. H. S. 
no. 141 and the British Moseum seal, ihid. p. «3, fig- 6 «.) The stylistic elongation of the 

auimal forma and the cuneiform incision should he W.muJiv 

7. Cylinder (plate XXIV, no. 10): red serpentine: .018 X .009. l^ogh by 

in Alenno liiga with one occupant armed with how and quiver who hohls mns and 
in iueppo. if i „ fisliV Three suldiera follow in file below 

whip. Above the horses, a rosette, and below, a hsh.. inree soiuieis 

two wild goals seated opposed. a i vi 187 

8 ^r'deffptol X'«V bhit'imeLtitc:’.0l'9Xd)O^ Bought by WooLUtv 

8 . Cylmder (plate \XB, no- ‘1- 

Tor .wttidf:; 

unarmed man follows: behuid him, a l>era ana groiq invemelv 

sTUtbol. (locks of hair?): below all these, another unarmed belted man, set n. y 

(ills arm and leg action show that ho is not mtetided j 

Subject of same tyim^no^o Hsematite: .014 X.008. Bought by 

BH-^k Deity Ilihroned holds a cup before a loaded altar above wli.eli 
1 a^ik ^7. crescent mid snn-disk; and beyond it, seven detached spinJ coda 
f A 1 Ivrnni aDDroachcB. Secomittry: two rosettes abo\e three men clad 

'““*For tlie style ep. II. S. pi. VI, nos. 152, 163 etc. 
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10. ('yUnder fplnte XXR^, no* 13) : blank serpcTittne: .OliiX.CHJS, llotipht by Woolley 
in Aleppo. Xude jjoddeas, bolding open ter i-ob*, m binds on a bull before a loadwl 
altar* Birds aapport ber oa eitiier Land. An adoraut bolding a eronk, a monster (?) 
holding a Hower (?) and a monater lYitli cock’s bead and wings, all threw being 
drappd in flounced skirts, approach. Behind them, an npe (or Aonitxnou/Hi) aqujits below 
a Taae? Before the bull, ^in afia^liead symbol. Below all, a frieze containing zi bird- 
headed sphinsf, two bai'ee, and an aneertain animal (lion?) 

For such Syrian aabjects cp. IT. S* pi. Vl, no, 170. 

u. Cylinder ipinte XXI\\ no* 14); black haematite: .011 X .OOG. Rocght by 
WooLLirr at Beirut* Two regiEt^^rs act Invemely one to the otlier* (1) Two lions, each 
bolding up a forepaw over a cut-off bnnum head; a scorpion uboYe. Two antelopes or 
ihoses rampant and a third conebed, ai! turning tbeir beads back towards the lions and 
apparently in flight from them. In the fleld above* a star* ^2) Four imrea in caurae: 
in the field above, fonr cutHsIl' liuman heath and a spray. 

Cp. for style IT, S. no. lo4. 

12* Cylinder (plate XXIV, uo* 15): b)aek baematite: ,010 X ,007* Bought by Wocuj*Kr 
at Aleppo. Two vultures with wdnga displayed in the Egyptian manner, eneb holding 
a Syrian aTiitatax betiveen them, an aas-beml syinhcl and a fisli. &.cotidary; wild 
goat couched below a band of double coil. 

This finely cut but formalized subject abcmld be Phoenician* not Hittlte. 

13. Scarab (plate XXIV, no. 16): block haematite: ,015 X *009* The bore is 
driven transvereely through tJie tail of the scarab. Bought by Woolley at Aleppo* 
Vulture perobed on the back of a couched bull which raises a fore foot agamat the 
menacmg beak. 

Tlte fine but dry style of this subject is parallele.1 by a scarab found at Carcbomish 
in a gmvfl of the Middle Cremation Ago (c. 9 tli cent, B. Q). Op* H* S. fig* 99 and also 
pi. IX. uo. 2^, ^ 


14, Stmi-nitlh anmlet or seal (plate XXIV, no, L7)i red fiErpentine: diam* .026. 
Brought to Eugland from Beirut by n dealer* 


Ou the tkee, five (or six?) Hittite script characters and a palmette. On the dome, 
faint traces of similar character w ithin a band of decorative eJemeut? of tbo types aliowu iu 
TI. S* fig. 108 nith two additioim via* XIX and ^IC* 

15. Beml BMUft amulet or Hemispheroid atamp-Roal (plate XXIV, no. 18): silver; 
weight, 82*192 grammes (? = 10 shekels): diameter, ,33* 


Procured m t'a.ro by Mr. G. D, trofi.XBLOwEii; aairf by its vendor to lie from 
Meaoimtomia. The dome te pleiu polished. On the base a,e two concentrie zonea surrounding 
a central panel. (I) (Hitff Horn: frieze of figures and symbols ria. (front left to right) 
fa) goddess seated and holding a flower: before her, a star: (h ) gronp of two wnngod figures 
erect, and one unwmged, the last holding an axe? or thunderbolt: (e) two fignrea 
Itneeliug on cither side of a palm-tree and apparently engaged in fertilizing it: (d) draped 
figure, winged? and facing left; l,e) figure eented right before a large bird (o'rslmcpVhead?) 
and a smr: (f) group of a tortoise and a iiy ter hoe?): (g) a group of symbols, tree, 
two upnghta, donble axe under a pair of wings?, a quadruped? and an altar? will, 
flower atop, lilt /oner ^mie; frieie of decorati™ elementE: ernes* nnsatoe gf Jfitfits 
type, stars and triangles (or caps?) lin) fiiflt™! P,„id: I ani itnabln to sugnest an 
explanation of this group. Tlie direction ol the here brings to the top of the outer 
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eune either group (b), as above, or group (f). Tlio central panel is very puzzling: if 
group (f) is at the top, tlie representation suggests a nude man, pinioning the arms of 
a kneeling captive, before whom is an upright and a dot. But this interpretation as¬ 
sumes puch “shorthand’* convention in the representation of the figures. 

The best parallel to the form of this amulet or seal is the silver specimen in the 
T^ouvre (A. O. 3755), cited in II. S. p. 75; but for subject cp. the British Museum 
“hammer", figured ibid. fig. 78, and also the Aidin “hammer", fig. 79. There can be 
no question that our specimen belongs to the same class, period, and region as these. 
See II. S. p. 92 for imprints of seals, wliose subjects show similar schemes of arrangement, 
on Cappadocian tablets of tlio 13 th. century B. C. 

This is, without doubt, thi identical object whose impression was published by 
L. lilESfifiuscHMiDT {Mitteil. d^r Vordera*. GenelUchaft V, p. 44 and plate 43, no. 2) from 
two plaster casts at Berlin. Messeeschmidt, who bad not seen the object itself, believed it 
false, but gave it the benefit of a doubt. With the original object before me, I have no 
hesitation in pronouncing it genuine. SlKssiiBSODimT's drawing misrepresents the central 
group and the Hy (or bee) symbol in the outer zone. ITe was told that the object w’as 
fonnd at Malatia, a more likely source than that alleged hy the Cairene dealer, into 
whose hands the original came some years later. Prof. A. H. hAYCE called my attention 
to the identity of this object with the impression given by Messekschmidt. 

16. Cylinder (plate XXV, no. 19): black haematite: .025X.0i3 i barrel sUghlly concave): 

Deity sLauding receives three odorants of whom the first is a lulniatnre female 
the second a young male with fuzzy hair holding a litutut' and the third a Inlly draped 
bearded male holding sceptre (a King?). Above the first, .an eogle displayed, and betwe^en 
the second and third, a sun disk and orescent moon and a vase, iiecoudury: a human* 
headed sphinx, a belt of triple coil and a bare. 

Found in Grave 396 at Napata, by Mr. F. Li.. GuiFrmi in 1014, in association 
with Egj'ptian glazed amulets, flio-s etc., four well engraved steatite scarabs, and some 
stone barrel-beads, one of onyx of flattened form. The whole tomb-group is now in the 
Aslimolean Museum. The grave contained six bodies, on a humerus of one of which 
this cylinder lay. The tomh*group is of the period of cIo.se contact with Ejppt which 
ended with the supremacy of Psammetichus I. about 655 B. (-. 3 be cylinder is uiidoubt- 
e»ily of Southern Ilittite fabric, and having wandered far, nmy be of considerably earlier 
date than the grave. It belongs to the same class as several cylinders figured in fTittite 
SeaU pi. (especiaUv nos. 179, 175), which (ibid. p. 97) arc ascribed provisionally 
to a late Rnmesside period of influence. If llie Xapau cyUnder can be supposed to 
have been made in Syria or Cilicia in the time of the 1 wentieth Egv pti^ Dynasty, 
and brought to Egyp^ ander the Twenty*first, its appearance in an Ethiopian tomb of, 
say, the early years of the 8 th century, is not strange. As a foreign object of, probably, 
nilismaixic vnlne, it is likely to have been kept lung in use. It is almost the only Hittiie 
cylinder found so far in a tomb-group by a scientific observer. ^ 

Mr. F. Ll. Gbifpitu’s description of grave 396 in the Sanam cemetery at Napato, 
in which no. 16 was found, is as follows: 

Kectangnlar bricked grave measuring msidc 190 X 110 era ; axis 290 ; containiDg 
not less tliitn aix skeletons in cousiderablo confusion, but all witli beads to the ri>er, i. e. 
westwards. 

t)n the left humerus of one of the bodies, a Syrian seal of haematite. 
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EUewhere m the grmve:-of bine -time, ibirteen Biee (rongh), ten 
fienres of deities, seven serrated lentoid beads and some small bea.U; barrel bead ol 
n^etbvstino qnarU; two brownish speckled barrel bead, of amygdalonW basalt; broad 
barrel’bead, flattened beneath, of onya: small globular bead, grooved bke a mdon, of 
carnelian; oval pendant of green felspar. Four scarabs of burnt steatite: one of th.^, 
weU shaped and rather large, U inscribed Men-kheper-tS between nraei below the 
boat of the Sun; another is inscribed “[aU?] good things". One cowrie (Cyproeo anmifus). 

All these objects are aliown on plate XXV witli a few others not spccitied in the 
record. The cemetery was mainly of Dyn. XXV and its Ethiopian suc«ssors; the hne 
beads and the good style of the scarabs date this grave not later than Dyn. XXV. 
The Urge scarab is like some of Shabako, and the name Men-kheper-te, so dis^msed, 
may probably be taken to indicaU- Shabataka-, c. C90 B. C. although when ^iessly 
engraved it has no snch significance. The cylinder and the flattened barrel bead (shaped 
like many weights from Lower Egypt and Syria) were the only finds of the kind in 

tills Urge cemetery of over siictccn hundred graves. , r • i 

The Oxford excavations of Sanam, Napata, are to be described in the Liverpool 

AhhgI^ of Archaeology atid Aathropoloyyj vols. IX, X- 


B. METROPOLITAN MUSEUM, NEW YORK. 

17. amulet or seal (pUtc XXV no. 20 a, 6); brownish steatite: dia¬ 
meter .027. i- 1 11 . 

(Mtrcrte: male 6gnre (War God^l marching i^dth unstrung bow hung over his shoulder. 

in the held, three Hittite script characters, repeated on each side of the figure. The whole 
within a Udder border. Bcreree: legend of seven Hittite script-characters, of which two, 
repeated twice, are idenUcal with the first two in the groups on the obverse. Ladder border. 

For huUae, showing this same bow-bearing figure, see H. S. pi. x, nos. 313 (reverse) 
»nd 314 (obverse): also p. W fig. IH. The Ust of these examples which is from North 
S>Tia varies from the other two (from Eastern Asia Minor) In details of dress. The New 
York specimen conforms to the Asia Minor type, and falls into the earlier class of bullae. 

18. **Bulla** amnlet or seal (plate XXV, no. 21 a, b): black steatite: dia¬ 
meter .024. I u j rru 

Ohceree: legend in Hittite script-characters within scratched dentated border, ine 

characters, much worn, comprise two gauntleted hands (or ganntlcts), one above the 
other, and a hooked symbol The rest of the marks in the field seem fill-up elements, 
probably without phonetic significance. 

Reverse: decorative border Hurrounding a cirenUr panel of script -characters: but 
all is too much rubbed to be made out with certainty. ^ 

The scratchy character of the inscription relegates this specimen to the later class 

of Bullae, on which see H. S. pp. 89, DO. 

19. “ Bulla** amulet or seal (plate XXV, no. 22 o, h): red serpentine: diam. .019. 
Obverse and Reverse: legends in Hittite script, of which only tlie uppermost group of 

characters, basket fiankeil by triangles or caps, appears on both sides. The style is 
that of bullae from Jobcl Abu Gelgel in N. Syria. See H.S. pi. x, nos. 324, 325. 

» l>i?r UnsxD, The ffarvnrd' HoUom Ecteavutiofu in t9m — J&i9 in Journal VI, 64. 
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20. ^^BuUn** amulet or seal (plate XXV, no. 23a, !>); brown steatite; diam. .017. 
Ohvtrte and Berene: legends in Hittite script, difiFering entirely one from the other. 

Jilcratchy style of tlie I.,ale Hittitc period in Syria. 

21. Bulfo'* amulet or seal (plate XXV, no. 24ti, i): black steatite: diam. .019. 
fihtfrte and Reoente: legends in Hittite script, apparently different; but that on the 

iT'Verse is too much rubbed for certaintA*. Toothed borders. Probably an earlier specimen 
than no. 4. 

22. “SrwiVoiWa" amulet or seal (plate XXV, no. 26o, 6): black steatite: diam. .017. 
Fare: zone of decorative elements ipointille rosettes as in TT. S. fig. first line, 

and palmettes as ibid, third line) round blank circular panel. 

Dome: zone of decorative elements (hatched ovals as ibid.^ second line, and pal¬ 
mettes) round blank centre. 

See H. S. p. for the period of xemi-buUae with this characteristic decoration. 

23. Discoid amulet or seal (plateXXV, no.26o, />): red serpentine: diam. .020. 

mnrrie: central rosette within a zone of batched dog-tooth triangles with smaller 

triangles as ''fill-ap.” A dentated border round the whole. 

Revere: four sprays arranged cross-wise: tlie spaces between the arms filled with 

enclosed hatched triangles. ^ , -.r i 

This object must belong to the same region and period as the Bntisli Museum lunate 

amulet published in H. S. p. 03, fig. 07, and i>emi bullae generally. 

24. “Gable” stamp-seal (plate XXV. no. 27): black steatite: .035 X. 019. Con¬ 
ventionalized design derived probably from homed animal heads. 

The origin of this degradation is to be looked for in such subjects as Uie wild- 
goat heads in H. S. pi. IV, no. 104, 105. Examples will be seen on the same plate, which 

illustrate the process of breaking-up. ^ 

25 “Gable" etamp-ecal (plate XXV, no. 28): greenish steatite: .028 X .024. 

A stag moving right: quatrefoU and “fiU-np” stroke in the field. See H. S. pi. U. 

26. Trianpnlar “stud” stamp-setd (piste XXV, no. 29): black sm.tite: 
degraded design of a t}-pe very commonly found on seals of this form. Cp. H. ... 

pi. V, nm 141 and pi. VII. nos. 203 - 208. The lower element is ongmaUy derived from 
an antelope; the upper, from a lion (or possibly an eagle). 

27. “Knob" slamp-seJ (plate XXV, no. 30): bronze: dmm. .0.8. 

Within a border of linked spiral coiU, three Hittite scr.pl-char.cter»,-bnll . hei«l. 

and ^ , i „„ 

graved on one fmm only, published H. S. pi. X, no. 327 ll;* 

Abn Oelgel in N. Syria. For a similar coil border cp. H. S. pi. n“- 

28. “Loop” stamp-seal (pUte XXV, no. 31): steatite: diam. .024. 

F,aglc displayed: “fill up” sprays and wedge, in the field. V, 

The style is that of the oldest seaU of the Late Himte period ,cp.. «. g., IL S. pi 
no. 155), engraved either in the last century of the Hattie Kmpire. or the first ot the 

29. “Knob" stamp.«i»l (plate XXV. no. 32): black steatite: 

Eagle dispUyed and supported below by twin antelopes pas«.nt ontwards, the whole 
group above a bond of triple coil. 

.lowrn. of Egrpl. .Arrh tto 


is 


m 


D* (h HOGARTH 


The eagU shovra some advance in slylc that of H, 8, pi. VH, no. 19S' and the 
freedani with which the antelopes are treated recalls auch seals aa are dlustraled 
pl IX no 255. The latter part of the Tliird Hittite period C9th or I3th century B. 0.1 


^eems to be indicated, 

30. “Stud” etainp-seal (plate XXV, no. 33): white steatite: diatn. .019. 

Ea^le displar^d. ^ . 

TUe^tvte b 'almort exactly that of H. S. pi, Vll, no. 193^ theretore, tlua seal may be 

dated a little earlier than no. 13; but it must belong to the same region and general penud. 

31. “Hammer^' stamp-seal (plate XXV, no, 34): quarulte: liiam. .022. Faudle of 

honiaii fist form. cp. H. S. p- 22, fi^. 20D. . 

Lion standing lel^ before the head of a goat ur griKelle ( shorthand for the entire 

animal}: it turns ita jaws and raises one paw towards anoiber animal shown ra short¬ 
hand in the upper field (possibly a bull), bprays in. the field. 

ytylc of earlier part of the Latest Hittite period: cp. H. S. pi. IX. 
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TITE EGYPTIAN TE VNSLITEEATION 
OF lilTTITE NAMES 

Bt H R. IIALX, D. Lm, 


Among the more recent results of Hittite lintmistie rcseurcl. is ilie apimrent^fsct 
that in the ortlinary langnsge of the Hittit* cuneiform tablets of Bogbas KiBi, the Isa- 
nisian'' as T'onrr calls it‘, which seems to he if not actnnil)- Indo-Enroiicau at imy 
rate a first cousin of the Indo-Etitopean tongues', proper names nsnally end m -s, whellier 
-„s -fs, or -ns, which is evidently a masculine nominative case-epding, Uhe the Gi^k -«*, 
hatin -«s, etc. In Hemitic enDeil’omi and in EgJTtmn tins nominative caae-mnnination 
is UBuallv omitted. Tims Ilattusilii becomes in Semitic cnneitorm gattu^iii, an in 

- ® © - ^ - *r -I. 

tlgyptlan Klietasilie) ^ I I 


_ _ . Miirsilia in Egyp tian is Maniail(e) 

^ . Ibr M^il.* Muwa^lis' or Mutalln is "Mewamlo 

(^sliin! Si pronunciation^. Dud|ialij;^s^tber reduced, if,“as seems most probable, 
it is represented in Egyptian by , 1 TodbJle), the name of one of tba great 

1 jif ry n f* rti min' Bushaxkini-liuvhrijimf p- -di, , a 

giv fledolw, len, and iJediOiisSs K„aiy in g. fi. 2 . A, IStto. 

is ImlmEiircTsiim. Ssrea prcleis la Ue ^ i ^ ^ oltmi.nt, Sot wnall he presimiahlf nirert 

|,. to it.) that tlu, taneimgc « hEla™, Dr. CoeoEr hi hi. Si-hweidi b«tur« ■■■ri.r 

Foessn’s denviptioa id it a. » eie ir ^ rojootins It.MsfE 

ITlltit«" (PsGW) p. 4 f!fe* trmk mutdi tE r SLy >trLA iV p. IBU ff.l (WPflliiiTeJ. H prviufiturt' 

-nie liLtk^ Pro*. L. W. m l^l ■ [A-., ^j. f ^ .unuil^tivo 

taproiifumPfl jiulgrotf^nt tliKti. Uovr matter pn^utetl 

of VlicOKni’a Iiitiiiuice.s unj Lmili kp Uv ^ aiul itlwuyfl rLudj to t*iTe up prtictHioeived 

melt nn, ,„ hi, mind. .bieb. ™ .^“uL * (lOa.) 

IdsBE uid sdapl a nes. (ineutatinn wlUiDo ^ [^,j,vEurr,|ieEn. sllliougl) with rnsny non. 

mm t>.i.itmi,ai 4 iW «fber die vmiae end Sprm-lien de, 

European oli ment.-i m ^ . p,,.' ™ thft tnbleth {Fiittfccn'B 

ttltuii C'/iatfi'laiiid«i"l oousiiJort tE&l llir lud ^ ^ iTsi+tl ThiG the ■‘ClteUiwh^* or irup UStLilf 

,.hi.h lit. -‘Buihit-irs i. not rfdOiv Ih. r 19 r E ). 

(Fona.... .Protoh.tt,.h-,, wn. - ‘ sn^.i™ i«” “I'okl/oppo.,'-he J. 

WnuiTKii {K»cf., il 4 ff.Je BLoeHriEin ( . ■ ‘ . j „ HittitJ?- Whetlipr they be rtfrht or wtOQ^j, 

elnslnn. „, snd Fon».n with «r.rd to ^ n, philologiral 

the fsit of the uotuinative ending ui oi, -i*. 

telsll™,ldp .nd nnoffcded Uj- tt. d„i det.m.in.lire, ivliirb, r.ri.^ WiaB “»«. 

' In all thpap ninoe* 1 bii™ 

time* ' 


sOTTlietiinp* WtAJiH (W oti. 
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men of Talour’* I \ of KiuiftiiHil's army nt thft butrU' of Ejide^h. It 

may fllfio h& ropreiitiDted bj ^ L| ^ydiil(e} ur^Tj'dwaL Uic nomo gf tbr 

Hitdie general of areters at the eaine battle* ITie identi^cation gf the naino of TodJal 
with DadhaJfiyaaJ wa$ made by Prof ^AVCil^ 1 tiiink dmt Ti'dui ia prtfhahly the same 
name^ differently spelt. It ja considerably rubbed down, of conrse. Apart from the loss 
of the nommutiTe tannination [which ako disappear? in i5c:mitic cuneiform, leaving the 
name aa DudLaliya),, and a hypuL-oristic or patron 3 ’mic(Vl the medialgntlurnl 

of the name itBelf, while apparently preserved in the form Todlal^ haa gone in Ti'dul. 
Dndbaliyn has been identihed by SaTon witit the Biblical uaine Tid’al^ king of the 
Goyyira (.Gest* Xr\^l^, If the Tid'ai of the Hebrews = Dutlhali iyal, &o may Todlal or 
Ti[l’til. There k no other candidate in the Egyptian tes-ts relating to the Hittitea for 
ideiitidcatioii with the name of DudbttliTa>^, 

^ ^7^ 1* which may 1^0 vocailiied ns Sapalel[e) or SapelniUj. ia the Egyphau 

form of the nnme of the great Hi trite couqgeror usually known now, on Semitic cun el- 
form authority; as Shubhilnliuma. The Egy'ptian form wotiJd seem to he n verj’ draatir 
redtiotion of the original BntAt is osplieable. The mtine wjo> une that was Lauded down 
among the TTittitee, and in the ninlh century B. C. we find a chief in the Garchemish 
region named Sapalnlme®; andj wbat is still raoro remarkable; at the bcgkuiiiig of the 
Cbristian era a prince of Edessu namecl Sapliil*, 

This looks as if the -wto or 'ine ayllablc were septirahle irota the test of the aa.mp 
As a matter ot fact tViis very syllable was oflon need as a sort of emphatic particle 
added to nnmes; thus at this tune we find TlatttiHilis in a Semitic docniRoiit referred 10 
ns Hattnsili'rna, and a king ol Aleppo is regularly enCed llTmisarri-ma instead of plain 
Ilimi^rri®* This wonid seem to explain the Egyptian trausliterntion of SubbiloJinina or 
Snppilnliiima (the and p were constantly confused ) &arisfactgriJy, but lor the fact that 
Hitozsl xmd Forher give a ^^Katusixm^' Hittice fonii Subhtlnliiima-^®; in which the Hittite 
nomTuativO' tsas-B-endiTig seems to be tacked on alter the emphatic. This liwks as ii; as 
in other Ilittite tmmes^ die full form was really ^nbbilnlins or *^llppilnI^n^^ shortly riii 
the vomitive, to .speak}| t^tippilnl. Anri this coiTCSfiouds closely tu the Egyptian trans¬ 
literation. We should therefore perhaps speak in future not of ShnbbilniEaina but of 
SuppiltiJ or i^iuppHulJiis. 


SiLYc^ In ff*BaTAin>A p, 32-1, an. 4. IId utu give tlii» hi+'TqHzJv'ptiiesi I ttmi fri* 

Tia U is TodJoL 

1 Ibi^l flr reiulf tto EfiyiitJua tnm b.- Till at »Ihi,, whicti Is not qyite eorm;t for ]■ 

Ths pittural it oot * hnt I. and (a intuiLr of taste, perhnpa) ttiu EcjpHaii U bettor vociiiRtJ 

fB th-n tL Tb TlMul tti« first sylkble L* definitely U or iy. 1 . Prc»f, aivcj, protuihly, hnvhiirTi’dal 

aIkt in bis tnknd. i-ombitied the tA'Ci. 

n. lit 7 h t4_, Sonin^^, liiiflt ], p, 1 otl-if. Tli in is uo doubt tlkC otludii ui W. M. iTf'T 4 ^sH’s< 

form Of iAAim md J^,,n,pn. p]>, SM, no. I- ayibj, for whTcli be qtiobm JiO authority, 

The liiwitlty of tbo nn mis SubhlluJiLimii and f^tNiiiqluu Iols heen pnintod »iit hj OueTAri, O, L Z IStT. 

* Reih. Bifit. I. p. C. J. iULL, J. X i iSdS;, 

^ KsUtihripitxiit u«iA Bv^kitzh'\i, J. qo, S. 

' KaoisV, ihtd,. V, l^bersicut; Forpbi. If.aaCf.fit, p. 31. Xeitiu-r *tbolEr Uu yel publutii^t tbr 
ruimifonr. test in «rbleli the nftnn; in tljui tdriii. ll fs to In* rufirctted timl the ecumfjlp net hj 

WfircALKB in puhlUhiDK tbp TMuSifi ot r^earrlirH ^rithout the teite on whiih they ore hosed, so tbit ttif> 
riiujiDt bfr puntmltnl hy oilieri, U lollmrrd. tn :inme nteiil IjV T.jiiaK^, 
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THK KUYFn.^N TKANSLITERATK^N UF mTTITR NAME^ 


Tliflre arc however objectiene to this view. Such a tackitig on of the nominative 
case-ending after the empkatic particle could hardly he explained except aa a acrihe^ti 
error and if It occurs more than cjuco or twiee It becomes improbable snd we niufii 
look lor another explanation of the -fflci It la a commonplace of''enneifonu pkilob^" 
lif one can nse sneh a term i that the aonnds e, tr m Bahybnian were cnnatantly 
conftifledT and a neb n syllable as f»<» In a name may quite conceiviibly have been pro- 
nonneed tea or So that liie pronunciation of the Hittite ki net's name tkua spelt in 
cuneiform may IniTO lieen intend^^ to be ^nppiluliuwaJ or ^uppildinvaJ, qinm Snppi- 
InlinFfie, the diga^Dm^a w elt expressing the sonnd re[3rodut:t!d in the cuneLform as m". 
The name withenl ihn nominative eaHe'endirig will then have been Suppiliiiri a/j and the 
.Iroppin^ of this final m or r sound by the EpTyptiaus la their trauscriptian Sapebln 
IB comprebonsiHle enough. 

Tlie single p of tke Egyptian form is probably due to a dilBculty wi expreasing 
two jirxlapoBod consonants b hieroglyphics, A& the tine lorm ot the name ia stiU doubt* 
fd, it seems best tu tianscrtbe it simply as :^appiltiliii, in accordance with the F 4 gyptJaTi 
transcription. 

Ther* ore some names which only appear in Egyptian, and are n^ yet known from 

a Hittitc BQiirce. Such are ^ ^ l l 1 * vocali 

red. no doubt, •EhilpaBille) and '‘Sipazal, or soulotliine .if dial tort. Tlio ckuiem 
HUjki- of tbe iirst i» otbenviHO kiioi'n in niltite, and the Sipa- In the second muy l.c 

tke element Suppi- of tke name Suppiliilin. 

Both theae names are evidently widicmt the nominative, like Tid ul, Muraib or 
Khaltneil. Were we to find them in Hittite they would no doubt appear jis lldlJaHibB 
and SunpiiiliiS, ubortlv HUpasil and Stippiail. The TiKypiiun scribes therefore either mn- 
seribod these names not from Hittile hut from Semitic written nnsmale, or, as «ecinB 
eqnaUy protmble, were well aware of the st.-parahlencss of the-uomraattve Buliis, and 

■ I ..III milelrtiHl tu Mr. S, ■‘iium lor tin. tolluaioj! r.iiamrut; -The torn, ■SuWjIhlllmuaS' luight ™.Bi 
to ,hew that, the -«a ear an integral |«.rt ol the asn,.'. .ulj out .Lt, e,r|.ha(.e Hut ,1 “ 

sieeJs in.tm.ee.. It h prehnUle that 11, er. e-,.. «™e error tlie ^.rU.-, ^ho U,'kM the nuur.oo.lve r.^e 

„n alter the empl.etie, ns the ..»■ of tl,e -thueitie .,.,ll.L..lr leirtlele -n.e (eomotleiee -nr., 1,> IL. 
tiLLtitt^ m Ilittitc wnftlp h well 

^ Mr. Giiii, wouJil flii th« wliiik i tikir* a-xjiJrtimUuu. I vp 

» EAttLiair* «riU- iiud Ofikf of lltkt At Ktult-b (O^fOitroLi ivir, . p. MT rt., 

aiiiuv bJkttiiail'E iiuihatasfrdWr mh-Jitiopiil in tin* tncMity l«stw™n him And 
^ ] without tbf uomtLiiitiiJ*. ^Tartiwsbii or ^TwlleXiftibii for 

Tertitlha. orM^^liriv VeiLlJ.^ i^a the mr,^ ot TrlihimU,^ ti^ o, Itiug 

“ w" ‘iilr'rsam; It'J' rnl.tLthnl, and r,.m,.,„-Lnsooo. (A it -t. 

. nnniriiUMf rt'itli 1 ktnt of tin* C^mI Ti-flllu-U. Till*, IjowRTirr, is 

liiao, p. ISSli resTArd ting name as i-ompnntidwf vi illi ii»iT J . e n.- i 

h. Hiltto, when glv,m the ceniaatirr. cseeadine. TeSuta* (.-....on Ihs unaloffi,- ot ^ 

l-rmisaiWe, it io ol the first, era the asrsail. Jeeteasta.), .ml tiarr.foi,. oue doe. not im.lsrstomi the E 

if To.d...l. is meoiu, unle« it is to bo roB-rdrsI .« ii.dleotlae tin. roc.li.etiua or [IJ. 

would look as if Hu* o f tha aamif Tell-bxtikii uti l.ttt 

...logy 01 Tdi.tialb..s [.^oiing tl..t rnv sugg-Uoa ll.» the •>' the mnhu.«ador-s a.n,o 

- the of Tollbinoi 1. be also a dlvih» asms- ■n.i. l.rwover t ™r,tr.rlkled b:r llw 

in wLlch the moo, TnlftiJ hr »rll i" . aaoifota., o ilh ootbihc lo mdh-.t, liul .t I. r^tpouhiind w.tl. 

tL? iimip rd j ■>01.1. 


eiyftj Dmim., 111. 164^1.). Thf 

It, 


uf tbd EyypLlHik fiirni 
If Tealmh U rvAJ]^" Intended,, 
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H, H. HALL 


nflFin purposely omitt^ h In traiiscriptionr jiSj an doabt^ it was ofitcn omitted in uni inary 
speech- 




(rarbatnaa 


Some names lioivevet* might be diungbt to preserve tbeir termination in Egyptian 
transcription. Among the warHore at Kade^h are lufintimied TarganenflEia 1(1 

Payaaa Zauazasa 

and Samairtusa ^ 


f Sf ( I 

wkieb might he thought to be reproduc- 
done oi‘ a Hiitite Targaren&s, Payas, Zaiis^is^ riarbatins^ and Samairtos^ like HiLzziya^ 
and TelibmiLs, nanies knoTm to as from TTittitr sonrcea*. But it la juntas probable that 
aa in the other eaaefi the caae-eitding baa also here been dropped ami that if we w'erc 
to find these name.s in their original Hittite dress they would appear ad Targftiieria&aSj 
Paya^, Zauaza^s, Garbatnsaip and Sanifiirtusas. Such a piling up of aihibuts would 
be very charaeteriatic of Tlittite, and we have exam pies of it, especially in pluce-nanies. 

Other of Hittite warriors at tyndesh Lave no bint of tlio notniuutivej eueb 

as ^Agrae, Me^ariina 


1 . 


Kemnizii or Kameyajsa 


etc. 


So that it looks ae if as n general mle the Elgyptianfl, like the Bahyloniana, omitted 
the Hittito nommative CAae^endhig in trnnsoribing Hittite names. Tberti is eome parallel 
hi the Latin way of writing for instance, as “AJaxanJer." 


< iac sit Hit Nami! TjLr^iwnnai or TiHgaiiEiiiiB® (aii it mujr iMpinUj ftt-Ji W vnrnliz^l) ia 

Btrout^>‘ rc-minitirmit ot IMt of llii> curly kiwjj of (jutfuiu in tin* Kftirrofs Tirigan. whn Id mpntfoDnd by 
the SaLyJoniuii chroAicLrsi, as aJtio ^Ef tfip wefstbp^Is be ulloncd) ai LLat the Inter Armpnljiu king 
Ti|^ani». Thut thja ir^ or cfciuEJit In Jhp Tiri^Iu, TigrnncR. aad TiirgcaPiiABU nr Tlrigain^natui 

baa aji} thing to ilo w ith the Aryan word mraning “nrrow" wtkli wp an* Bcid lo ]iavo [n thn utinie of 
the rivrj- Tigris tby q. fojkxotyoiologt i tlin n'jij origiiml bi'ing thn ^iitueriau [?] liigJnt ur tdEgiat, thc 
IHddpkH of tljB Hrbmrii) 31 ■‘rtij*- limardcKiB to Bnpgipjtti but presumably it lias Aomethliig to do with 
the diviar nnmf Tarku, whsuli wr liavoia Tarkulimnu-. Tarkoodctijos. TiiTkoniiimoluii, Trotonihlgriemis. etc. 
Ko* tlijii llie irudltiouiU Lydiau*iiElruA.*jiu rmiuuxinn in (lorur lail liy airka^nlDgicHl Hittitc-EtTiiflCftn 
tmmexiona wb iihould nol. bn RurprtA^d if HeinEaf tliiteovcrs a lllttite “Tarliujuiiiii” (TarP]uiiilniiil 1 TLc 
iiiinu* of Hji* flittitc king Mur^il.is U do doubt LIji? ciuGaic-oL Myreilus or Jtyrtllirt of Aula Minor taec 
my ujticlc " Miireil and Myrtilw^ iu / H. S. XXEX (lElOO}, !■. 1C IT.). jmJ thil iind b«*u rciuiiarpd by 
Uxuaia (O.-L.1920. ji. 3t3 ii,) with thp l.ntiu-EtftiM'an MiirteJiu^ [Elr^ i Uam alrtudy in tJu! 

artSfln jnsL i^or.liNl aboVB pointed out Ihat ibc ruiuiti Motyloti no dimht JfutailLL, and suij^Eisfod Ikal 
llm IIJUUU of till- Iftlonii of Mltyh-nn may lir eompouuifind with tko Hiltitc nominuj eteiuuEit. [Erol. 

^XTOk's bebef that tlifl muri larto mi>aiu and hiii t-oniiMirisnn of if with Thi- fJriwk (wlikh 

will be an Aiiciiir-ApiA'wn word lukcu uTer into the Aryan (irrfk Tni7ahu]BLry'i ii iutere^tiEUt J Jt 
1922, p, S7S1X ■ * 


# 
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NEAR'EAST TROBLEMS 
IN THE SECOND PRE-CURLSTIAN MlLI.KNirAI 

By PKOFEBson A, T, €>BM.STEA 1 * 

The dlaiiov'trj tjf the Ilittite itrchiTeR^ tins lurcfid us to reccjuaidei* the history of 
the middle of die socontl prc-Oluiatku miUemuui, TiThen for the first time m ancient 
history there developed cooditioii not for fi om tlie bdanoe of jiower of mudern Earopc. 
The investigation of the new doeunaoDls has already gone thr^ flndj partictilar nttention 
has bent] directed to the relntions witti Egypt No student has directed especial attentloa 
to the AssyrkiJ relntiona* though the new discoveries at Aslnir have made possible 
important additions to oar knowledge®. The present paper is a sapplcment to one ^ving 
what was then known of early Assyriim history *, nnd repeats what was there said only 
in so far a& is necessary for the general picture of the Near East in the period and for 
ahowiug the new light in which these events can be slndied 

The early part of the aecoud niilleninin is a period uf growing darknesa and of 
dUinlegrntiou for the two great countries. Egypt and Rnhyloti. wliicli have hitherto given 
us virtnolly nil onr information as to the hifltorr of the Near East. In Babylnuia, the 
oinpire built up by flamuiurapi rapidly went to pieces in the incapable hands of his 
descendants \ Under the reign of his son Jiauusudluna, sanlh Babylunia was fdreadj lost 
to the so-called second Babylonian dynasty ( 3 ^ 063 ), imd in 19!^6 tbe first dynasty gllmnaered 
out. Henceforth, weak aa it was, the second dynasty was accepted aa tba chief power 
of the ailnvium, though only south Babylonia was in its rontiol, and hero such atitea 
as Uruk under Sin-gashid defied its kings* 

Later scribes declared that tlie Hittites ware rcspotiaible for its downfall'’. A HittUe 
inscription found in Babylon been cited in [irqof, but the writing is the late cursive 
and the character ol the art points to somewbere about tbe tenth, not the twentieth 

^ KeHithri/ittxif ant iiaphuxkUi. I, tf.; uativtr docuiiioatQ af histoTicn] TLHtiiTe, Hiaoioit, 

niu rl]c»^ in Babyloaiau trimnlulcd, Lucuiaiiii., JJiflL* ^vlXXVlT, t€l ft. 

* MtiBEliHi, liXJJll, 3S1I*; SB. Brri. 1917, ^82 ff.j I.Alimos GAAltQllili, VJ, 17911. 

The Ejjyptiail mstnrlal in coH^'twl in Pi'iaS, Beronif q/ tr/. BtlLiSTKls Bteoitit fjf Ancisnf 

Byypi i Ttis AiuEiriiik [Letters arc tin.' iiumbKirs at Kimoims. Dit ei-Attuu'na-^Ta/Eiii^, 

a Qtw of Uj'i:! B^rrlin SimBOHuaB* Bit Tunln/^n «im rl-Anturtta. 

* WwusEJi, j/Zioa hvin, lir.j j/rjt;* ttus, 4; 1931 , 1. 

* C>ij«Fr£liLij AJSL. XX XVI, 1^0 IT.; cL AJSL, XXXt^lIf refill. Tut c:Otri>ctiODM in dalaU mach* 
newsPHfj’ hv iLw sow datB preE^aled WciDaMn. 

^ 'iH+ly. ffTraATKAD, A/SL, XXXV, s7 Fl, 


■* Kinq, f'Jtrmiirf** T7, 19. 
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centUTT*. A Hittitc ruler of the early thirteenth century, on the contrary, emphatically 
aoaerta to a Babylonian monarch that the sons of Hntti never subjugated the sons of 
Knr'Duniash*. On the other hand, a ruler of the third Babylonian dynasty, who ruled 
somewhere about tbe end of the seventeenth century, bronght luick the statue of Mardnk. 
the god-mler of Babylon from Hanu, whither lie had been carried oflF®. This must refer 
to the end of the first Babylonian dynasty. Now Hunn or Hunnt is perfectly well known, 
and is referred to numerous times in the earlier literature. It is the modem *Ana. the 
most beautiful island in the middle Euphrates^. If Mardnk was carried off to tbe cajiital of 
the kingdom which destroyed tlie first dynasty of Babylon, that capital was on the middle 
Euphrates. 

Now the fall of Babylon look place, in 1926; this date is exact, as it is based on 
astronomical calculations which are generally, though not universally, accepted. Not far 
from this time we find u very powerful ruler in this region, Shamshi-Adad 1. The date 
assigned by Whuunkb is 1892—1860, but this is secured by dead reckoning only, and 
at a distance from tlie base to permit a considerable error. It may therefore well be that 
he can be pushed hack to 1926. 

We have hitherto called him an Assyrian ruler, hut although in his Ashnr inscriptions 
he attributes the initiation of his activities to Ashur who loves him, there is no indication 
of a city slate of Ashnr. Aithongh the first ruler whose name appears at Ashur to take 
the title of king, he does not receive it from Ashur and his father Igurkapkapn is not 
counted in the Assyrian lists. His own title is that of " King of the ITniverse,” an old 
title formerly connected with the extreme north of Babylonia. He devotes his energies 
to the land between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers,” and he set op an inscription in 
Tirqa on tlie Euphrates where he built a temple to the west Semitic god Dagan. He 
could very well be tbe king who carried off tlie cult statues to Hnna, which was located 
in tbe center of his own country. 

He also set up a memorial tablet in the city of Laban, by the shore of the great 
sea. This is a definite claim to ownership of Lebanon and Nortli Syria*. Now we at 
once recall that earlier in this centnry, Sinuhe was in this very region, in Qedme. 
east of Kepn (Byblos), where he found Enshi son of 'Amu. chief of the upper Teuu, and 
lived in the land of Yaa, while his sons (?) ruled in Qedm, Khenlkcsh, and the lands 
of the Fenkhu (Phoenicians?)*. 

The great Shamshi-Adad was followed by Ishme*Dagan, by _ aslishat, and by 

Kimush. Then comes another group headed by Adasi, to whom and to whose son Bel- 
ibni, Esarhaddon points with pride as ancestors. He calls Adasi the ''founder of the 
kingdom of Assyria.” which shonld mean that he freed Ashnr from the control of the 
kingdom on the Eoplirntes. The remainder of tliis group have |K 5 culiar names, Shabai 
Sharma-Adad I, Gixil-Sin, Zimxai, Lnllai; one edition of the list of rulers omits the whole 
gronp. as if doubtful of their legitimacy. 

• So Kouikwkt, BaAjdoH, 1 65; cl. Dif- fftftituthe /iurAri^. 

• KBo. 1, 10 ol IlattiiHhiUsh III; LccKnaitx, AJSL. XXXV'II, iuo. 

• Cy. OuuTaAo. AJSL. XXX^^, 121, o. 6. 

• OuKT«Ai», JAOS. XXXVIII. 241 0. 

» Fully aiiruisnl. thjnrsAO. AJSJ. XXXVI. 121, 

• Xote* M m»nhM (Bcp.nl.). IHd ff. 
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These kings fill the^rst hall of the eighteenth century ^ They are names and nothing 
more, and ihey are characteristic of our knowledge of the period throughout the whole 
of the Near East. In Hahylonia, the so-called second dynasty was of no account, in the north 
anarchy was closed hy the sack of Babylon by Oandash in 1745 and the establishment 
of the third or Kushshite dynasty, lu Egypt, Uio glorious Twelfth Dynasty had closed 
a generation earlier, 1788, and only local princelings contended with each otlier in never 
ending struggles. 

During this period of utter darkness in the older countries, there appear tlie Hyksos, 
and they give us reason to believe that when excavations ore carried on elsewhere, we 
shall find civilization in the Ilyksos home. But where should we look for the centre of 
this riykso.s powei'? There can be no doubt that it was north cast of Egypt, for Ilatahepsut 
calls them Amu or Asiatics*, Tdanetho could identify them witli tlic Hebrews*, Avaris 
was made their centre to be near their Syrian hinds, and it was in Syria they resisted 
when driven out of Egy’pt. 

Their greatest king was Khian*. His name is tlie same as the Haianu of Samal 
who fonght with Shalmaneser HP. His title, Lord of tlie Seacoast (?),'* in a Chicago 
Art Institute cylinder seal", should refer to the Mediterranean coast of Syria, and recalls 
the claim of Sliamshi-Adad I to the shore of the great sea. On some of his seals, be has 
tlie twisted rojic design, characteristic of tlie “ Hittite ” seals found in north Syria L 

All this points to connection with the north Syrian region claimed by Shamsbi Adad- 
Another connection with another part ruled by Shamshi-Adad is tlie Baghdad lion. The 
fact tlial it was there before ISfiP seems to preclude its being carried in modem 
times from Egypt, lliose who deny its Egyptian origin look to B.abylon as its source. 
This is virtually excluded on chronological grounds, ll' Kliian had ruled Babylon after 
1745, we should be virtually certain of references, while Egyfitian clironology places 
Khian something like u century later than this date. In fact, it was somewhere about 
the time of Khian that Agum-kakrime brought back the MurJuk statue from Hana, 
where was still an independent kingdom. ConHidering the probabilities of finding, it would 
be as natural to bring tlie statue to Baghdad from ’Ann as from Babylon. We may 
therefore sec in the lion an indication that the liana region was under the control of 
Khian, but with full recognition of the prccarionsness of the evidence. The only thing 
we can say is that the evidence, such ns it is, all hangs together and all points to the 
North Syrian—West Mesopotamian region ns the centre of the Hyksos power. 

Aliout tlie same time tliat the third dynasty* began in north Babylonia, a new dynasty 
commences in Ashur. The names of the new rulers are Pan-Ninna, Sharma-Adad II, 
Erishnm III, Shamshi-Adad 11, Ishme-Dngan II, Shamshi-Adad III, an unknown, Puznr 
Ashur III, EulU-nnsir I, Nur-ili, Ishme-Dagan HI. Again we have names and nothing 
more (1750—1551, Weidnek), but the names at least have significance. They arc certainly 
west Semitic, with their frequent invocation of tlie two west Semitic gods of that group, 
Adad and Dagan. Two Shnmslii-Adads and two Ishme-Dagans can only be named in 
imitation of the great Shamshi-Adad and bis son. Perhaps the connection with the 
Euphrates wa.s renewed. Were these kings rulers of Ashur in the first place or only 

* ISOO—1757, WtiDMKK. AfrAO. t'JSl, i. * Bhcabtkd, Tt/x. II, 125; Patos, Uec. XIX. 

* Jonphta, rontra AjUon., I, 11. * ilatrnnl coliot-tni, Patob, XI. 

* OucsTEAit, JAOS, XLI, SSI. ' Pirn, AJSL. .\X1I1, 78; Pato*, /?ai-. XI. 

* Pktkib. But. 1. 111^. * Ukvtau. I, 217, 

Journ. of Ejrvitt. .\rcL. viu 20 
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incicJeotallY? Wc have no inacriptiona tritli llieir tituluries to give acawer, tLoogb. oj:ia 
of the later kings recognizes Afllinr in hia own antne. Were they part of a greater 
kingdom^ whether of the ITykaos or of a Mosopotnmian kingdom opposed to thetuV 
The lidu of Khmn which came probably from Meadpotanjla speaks in favor of the 
tirat alternative^ but is there a poBaibillty that tliero is some dement of truth in the 
atatenient of Manetlio that the Hjksos specially Ibrtilied the eastern frontier aa thej 
fejired possibility of invasion from the Atisyrlanji, then the greatest power 

Egypt snddeniy came alive abont 1580^ drove out the FTykaoa and brought Syria 
under her controL Already Abmoae (1&>^0—I5o7 'i hud invaded Zabl^ tiiat h Egyptiun 
armies had reached central Syria®, and he clnjuijs the Fctikhu, in whom we fjin hartily 
see other than the PhoeniciaDS^. Amcnophis 1 may have raided all Syrk, since hia 
successor Thntmoae I claims a boundary at the; Euphrates before Ills own travels ihiLiier^^ 
and later he was at Niy and hunted elephants in Kaharina^ During the rdgn of 
Tlatahepsut (l&Ol—1479}^ it ivas possible to bring cedars (rom as far nortii ns Ivepn 
tBybloSl®, Unfortunately, this is our entire umoiint of information; we have no details 
and it remains a in nut puinl just how far this country, and especially the inlcriorp H'jis 
in Egyptian hands. 

Wlicn ThnLuiciBe 111 began his lirst campaige, in 1479, ihe Egyptian hold on Hyria 
was largely bet iinti die reason is probably to be found in the developing power of the 
Hittites. Archaeology shows a neolithic civilisation in Asia Minor- The socailed Cappadocian 
tahleba rire the archlvea cf a factory ** of Semitic tenders who were settled in Mazakjt 
in the time of the Ur dynasty of Babylonia, the liventy-hftli ceulnry belbre Christ. There 
aj'fl startling analogies to the Assyrians- The god Aahir is often honoured in their names 
and in language they suggest rebtionsbip to the Assyrian dialect. On one seal is the 
Impress of a well known governor of Ashnr, the city from which these luerchauts ium.t 
Lave set forth. It waa from these that the nzitious of jAsia Minor Eeanied cuuelforui. 

About the lime that Hatsbepsut hegun to rule, say about lo6ll, we have the Hrst 
kuowu king of the tUttitesj the father of Hattnsliilish 1, W'iio conquered Hnhishnu: 
TQW'wanua, the well known Tyann, Lha home of the unti-CbrisL Appolomus; Xenasbsha, 
the classical Xunessos': Ltmda, lie classical Leandis®: Zallajat MosbshnlumLai and Lu,»-na. 
The tbird of these kings, Murshiliab, took UaTpash, that h Aleppo: this hi inga him into 
contact with the Egyptians, but the quesdoa of the date brings up n difdcult problem*'. 

When Tbutmose 111 began his drat expedition^ 1679, ail Syria seems to have been 
lost- Even Sharuhen. on the extreme aoutheru boundary, was in revolt thou^^h the 
decish’e bnttlo with the king of Kadesh was fought In Megiddo. The next year, 1678. 
we have Tlmtmose listing the tribote ” of a “ chief of Ashur,'* lapis lazuli, x'essels of 
colored stoDe, horses, wagons, anil valuable w'oods. The Egyptian pompooflly callE it 
tribnle, hot there is no reason to assume that it was delivered ns such; the analog)- 
ol later and similar relations makes it probable that w-c have here too actual alilanee 
Iwtweeu Assyria and Egypt. Assyria desired aid against Babylonia nnd protection against 
^lltanui; for Egypt, Assyria wag an enemy in the rear of Mitaimi and perhaps might 
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be nuide of avail ngninst the Ilittiteii. It is most unfortunate that Tljutmose does not give 
U8 the name of the Assyrian ruler, but we can conjecture; the Assyrian Hue continues 
from where wc left it with Ashur-nirari, witli whom wc begin to have inscriptions, 
showing prosperity in the capital, with Puzur-Ashir IV, who made a formal treaty of 
:dliance with IJumaburiash I of Babylonia, with Enlil-nasir II, and with Ashur-rabi L 
The date of the last (1400—1470, Wj-udxkk) makes it probable that he was the king 
allied with Egypt. 

Thutmose did not consider it wise to attack Naharina until 1469, by which time 
it might be assumed that Assyria bad seriously weakened Mitnnni. For this same year 
there is claimed ‘^tribute’* of Babylon and of the Hittites. Unfortunately, Thutmose has 
again deliberately omitted the names of both kings. We must especially regret his failure 
in the ease of Rabylonia, for wc have no idea as to who was ruling Babylon in this 
period. It seems too early for Karn-Indash 1. The Hittite ruler was probably ^lurshilish, 
who instead of telling of tribute sent to Thutmose, rather tells of the capture of Aleppo. 
He docs worse than that, he claims the capture of Babylon M Naturally, a conquest of 
Bab^don, especially with tlie carrying off of the 8poi4 is as much out of the question as 
in the case of tl»e Egy]»tian claims. All we can say with certainty is that Egypt, the 
Hittites, Babylonia, and Assyria, were in diplomatic relation. The later balancing of power 
makes it probable lliat the truth behind all this is that the Hittites and the Babylonians 
were united against the Egypluins, the Assyrians, and perhaps the Mitannians. One fact 
is made abundantly clear, that claims of “ tribute " are suspect (intil the contrary is 
proved. 

It may well he that this was tlie exact time that MurshUish took Aleppo, that the 
tribute " from the Hittites masks the confessed loss of tliat centre. At any rate, two 
years later, in 1467, he again marks an expedition against Naharlna-Mitanni. Another 
tribute of the chief i*»c) of the great Eheta is mentioned in 1461 and in 1460 he must 
again Hght with Naharina*. 

The Hittite usurper extended his territory to Hurpanaah (Herpa, Arabissos), to 
Tagaruui, the Togormah of tlie Hebrews and the Til Garimmu of Sargon, about Dercnde 
on the Tokhma Su, west of ^Liliitin*. Next is placed his capture of Carchemish, which 
Thutmose had just claimed for himself. The death of liantilish must belong almnt IdfiO, 
so that by tlie death of Thutmose 111 (1447), the Egyptians seem to have lost control 
of the extreme north of J;?yria. 

Thus in the first year of Amenophis II, it was necessary to conquer again all central 
und north Svria which was in full revolt. Naharina was once more defeated and Mitanni, 
country which knew not Egypt*/' sought ^'favour.” The tribute” here claimed from 
3Iitanai probably marks an alliance of ^litanni and Egypt, for the MiUmnian king of the 
time, Saushshatar, invaded Assyria and took doors of gold and silver und set them np in his 
p.ohice of Washshukknni ^ The Assyrian king is not mentioned. It can hardly be Ashir* 
nirari II, about 1470—1450, more probably it was Ashir-bebnisheshu or his brother 

' The form of the UBine, Kn-diuger-ra, maki“» it nbanlutoly certain tliat the Hahylon U meant. 

^ Amenemliuh fought near Aleppo and C'archcmUh, and this I.” probably to be pliu'ed in 1460, 
IlncAaiED, Rec. II. 231; Patov, ^er. XXXll. 

* Olwttkap. Satyon, 92; he aUu took the eitk** ol Arxnmia (AriapU?) luid Slmllapafih (?). 

* llRKArnco, Eee. 11, SI7 though iu ctMilnet under Thitlaio^ 111, ib. 266, SOI. 

* Klh. 1, 1 i-i I.ccaMiiu., AJSL. XXWIl, |72. 
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Aglmr-rjtU'iiiaiie^Lu wlio nmde a fritndly agreemeiiL witJj tlie BH.bjlomaE Kfua-ludasli 
The HIttite rnkra cf this period were TTiizzksIi (1450—U30), the rcsalt of imother jraUre 
reTolntloTij wlio gave way to Telibormsbj the flutbui' of the inscriptioa wLioL tiAB told aa 
ail iliat has gone before. Htti own exploits wore in the region of the later fajiuria^ the 
eides taken tieing UaBlishttwash^ Zizzilibb^ Lawazzandiash, llie latter the elaseieal 
Laiizado» ^ 

itk TbdtrnoBe IV (1420—J41l^ comes the drst of a series of taarriageB with Mitanni 
which show that that cotititry is definitely allied widi Egypt. This was with the daughtcF 
of Artatama, eaccessor of SaushsliHtafj and the letter m which it is meDtionod shows that 
it came after a series of peacefnJ aegodations®; Thutinose however claims that ha won 
spoil on hb tirst campaign against Xahanna* He also “establiahed Line hrolJierhood " 
with A king of Babylonia, whom we may assniue to lie Kani-Indatili L whose feign is 
aboQt 1420—1408*. 

Throagh the intnnnifm imirriage, Amenophia HI (1411—1575) was the grandson 
of Artatama of Mitanni, and so half Asiatic himself. Jl was therefore natural that he 
should be on goad terms with hia cncln, Shmama of Mltannij and tliat in true Asiatic 
Ikshion he should receive hk cousin Gilohipa in marriage l, l40l)^ Shutarnn died shortly 
after this and was ancceeded by Tnshratta, whose daughter Tad u hi pa bccfime the wrLfe 
of Amenophis IV’. Ameaophis HI was also on good terms with Ashnr-nadm-ahe 
(1410—1390) of Assyria and gent him a subventioa in guld\ hut this did not prevent 
Ilia cousin Tuahratta from filiing Lis palace with the treasure brought as the iribute ** 
by the Assyrian^." Nineveh was Lis, and in his insoieiica he went so far aa to exile 
Ishtar frotq her beloved city that she might visit with lior healing liis mighty cousin*. 
Ashur himself was eminted as a subordinate Mitunnian gud^*. 

Willi Bnhylonla begging for gold*^, with Assyria receiving a subvention, and under 
the control of his cougin of Mitanui, with l^iyria hia in greater part, svilh the king of 
Alnsliia (Cyprus) begging him not to ally himself with the Hittites^®, the position uf 
Amcnopliia Til might Seciu destined to u reigu of the widest power and prosperity. 

An example illustrates the unduth of this, SnhasLsho has been assumed to he 
Egyptian becanBe of the wnj it appears in the Amarna letters; Tu&hraita realised that 
it wnj 3 really independent under its king ShnmipshA, and made ivu aLtempt to aecnni it 
for MitaonL Its king appealed to the Hlltitea where Hattuahilisb 11 had be&n succeeded 
by hia son Sbappllulimnn^®. The Hittite artoj soon secured all Milannian lerritorv wc&t 
of the EuptroteB, took Teburzla’^ on the opJ^oBito bunk, devaaLrtied Isliua**^ gave a captive 
city to Antarfttli of AI she then, recroaaiug the river, he took Hulba (Aleppo’i where 
Akit Teshub had raised a conspiracy against Ijis hroUier Tnkuwa, tise enemy nominee 
for king of Xia (Niy). Then he turned again&t Xoliash&he and SlmrmpBhu escaped with 
hia life, leaving his servant Takib-sharrl to be nppointed in his place. On the wav to 
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AI>iDft\ Hbuppdtiliumii profeycd iii» intentiaii tif nttiieking Kinzn:» Ijat when *SIiiitiin3Ji 
marched out agaiuat him with kis ebaj-iqU^ he fonld only reply in Jclndi and Shutai-nci 
Joined Ariwana of Abina in exile In the riitlite capital * 

TushruUa clnimed the reltirti of the Hittite king as a victory and sent a gift to His 
Egyptian relative from the apoil^^ Eviiiently the oativea al MItanni were less optimistic 
u bo tit the victory^ fur they shortly Eifter depoaed him. 

Before tliis huppeneLlj, AmenophLi 111 passed away and left a troubled throne to 
his SOD Ameuopbia JV. IkhnatoD I'lSTci—1A53) as Jha b taora generally called^ wag, not 
interested in foreign affnira. When Shuppilnlluma wrote him hia congratulation!! on bb 
accession*, Akbenaton remembered his intrigues b bordi Syria wnd bis hatiJes with the 
friendly Mitannl. He seems to have refused reply. The Amarna letters are full of the 
dotaits of the advance uf ShuppilEiIiuina Into Syria, but the details are out of place here. 
Finally, Ar.iru of Amnrru was brought to make one of the usual one-sided treaties with 
the Hittite monarch and tsorih Syria waa lost to Egypt*. Whether Egypt and the Hittites 
actually came to blows is nuceriiiln, hnl quite possible®. 

His failure to ^tand up agaioBt the HilLitea perniitteLl Tuabrutlu^s sou Artatama U 
to displace his ftither^ He remained cuntent with the title ‘bKing of Harri,''^ and handed 
over Mitanni to his son Shutama to the prajudice of another sou of Tnsliratta. iifattiuazat 
who lied to the Hittite king. In hb perilon.^ situation, Aj taEama must make peace with 
some of hia anetiijes. He chose the Aasyriaiia and Alshe imd to the disgust of the Hittite 
king rewarded each, and sent home the faiuuus gold nod silver doors robbed from 
Assyria. Akit-Teshab tied to llnbyloniu, but its king was alliml to tho Hittites anti his 
possessions were contiscated nntl be bimaelf threatened witli death. With tlie will of 
Skappiilnlinma, MaLtiuazfl won back :i part of hla heritage, and another sondn law of 
iLe Hittite, BiaaKshiliin recovered Carchemish^, 

The jkssyrian often ajipeer^ in these narratiws and at the close he U declared 
to have sued for peace. His name is deliberately concealed, but we learn from other 
sunreea dial he whs Ashur-uballit, the son of Eriba Adacl, ibe first of the men who 
freated the Aasyrian empire. At hi^ accession, he ruled but i\ few square miles abont 
Aslinr and his very independence was doubtful i at ita cluie, Assyria bad won recognition 
ns one of the great powers amJ Babylon recognized hia protection. The troubles iu 
Idibmni were of tlie grc.atesi advantage to Assyria, Asbur might be no longer invoked 
among the gotla of Mitanni and Ishtar of Nineveh uJice more became on Aasyrhin; her 
recovery was celebrated by tbe rebloration of her temple. The H ide exteudlug ii'hiibiLri 
represented u part of the spoils extorted from ilitatini^ 

The letter by which he made re[dy to the coming of aiubasaadora Irum Amenuphis IV 
has been preserved. He addresses the Egyptinu as brotberi iu fdl in^ialence Upon equality, 
and be suggests gold ns subsidy, aince his grandfather Asbur-nadin'she bad received 
so mueb^, Rnniaburis-sli H of Babylon protestcil vigoronsly to tlic Egyptian court ngainst 
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dia reuugaitiau accorUqd iLie Aii&yriJiiL&j Lb vassals *j but Lis precleecsaors hnd made tou 
mciDV treaties ^vitli tbeir former subjects, and ll' Aaayrk Lad more recently lost complete 
uulouQiuy, it was to Mitauoi and uoi to IlaLylouLu. 

Arik-den-ilu <1325—iSlOy^ die oexl A&aymn^ cubquered Halali and QammoL^, dial 
is, die gi’eater jiarl of Mitanni became hi&| and Adail-nL'arl (1311)—12S0) uiude atlH 
greater odvancos. TLe long reign of SLuppiliiliutua Lad Leen followed by those of bis 
gona Ariiuwaadaab jmd IMurahilisb. Halnb < Aleppo' H'as Lotind anew with its king l?im' 
gharma*, Kbsuwndoa or Cilicia| was t‘ei;oivered bvtm the ITarTi^ to the rvdv'untnge of lis 
king Sbunn AsLahiiTaf whose name bore the sikme aeknowledgomcnt of the might of 
Aahnr that we rind in tbose of tbe bufiinnss men who wrote the Cap]>adoeiaii tablets a 
thousand years earlier'*. 

The last oct of MurshTlisl:i was a war with Seti 1 of Egypt f 1313—The 
conflict was not conflued to these combatanUj for we riniil Ka^i-Manittash 1,1321—1295 1 
of Babylonia warring witb the Assyriatis, and presiunably he was a TIittitc aUy, This 
time the Assyrians won*'. 

PctHce was soon after made between tseli and the new TTittite monnreli^ Mnwatallish 
but the truce was not of long duration, for under Etamesscs ll ^^1292—1225] the war 
broke ont with renewed violence. The new king of tlie TTittites wrote to the new king 
of Babylonia, Kadiiahman-Turgn (1295—1273), that he lind been forced to wage a 
clcleneiTC wnr against the Egyptians, and received a favorable reply; tJint Babylonia 
sent actual aid is uncertain nor is it likely that there was again ^var betAveen Aseyriii 
and Babylonia' The battle of Kadesh was celebrated by Ramesscs in poem and temple 
reliefhat the Hittite records*'* told a different story. In Ills heart, Ramos see re^di^ed 
that he was lighting a losing battle and appealed to the growing Assyrian power. 
Adad'nirari responded, at least to the CKtent of sending gifts, and a promise of itid * 
the Egyptian took ii moan advantage and in liia aimals called these presents by the 
ugly name of tribute (12S2)*b 

1 IvKTrinmiat 0. 

' ILiluli. Ui.iiaT'iiAn. Sar^t, AJSL. XXXVl. 133. l^imiuiilir XXXVIt. IT'h 

» KBo. 1. 0: :ttEiE3S£E. iTDJfO, LXXn. SSL; 1 LL, J/Xt XXXVII, ItiS. 

* KBo. ft; Mui&saia ZDAtG. LXX1[. 3GJ-; Ll!4 kjlmuli., AJSIa. XXXVIT. IMI IT. Tlii^ vJetuik'il 

tpinuiiliiry dmw iJji' lj<i}iiJidiir,v U-tnM'i'U tlit uml vrim atiJiiAl tixjtH 

prn>i*ioii. rt witb lln' *?ti. tiot tfn' itluct iSeu jj?- Luc k kwh mi Ijiit tiu? XLedilt^rmniMiu. Xlu? iiril 

pliict' iJieutlouiHl LiiiuJm. tbe Liituo^. iti, tFie Lniiiatiu ditftrk't, aud on tlio Lumoa rirnr. iliu iniMlj^rLi 

LuiiiHs Rftjidir, tfiMt, tJwj. Arim-Attnnr. 300. (i in Itiii:^ tbu ^xtrsnif oi iTilieia Trndiiica. Eilumlii 
iB not IcEiim n. Sext ia Arunn., whu'ti, it ihe fjiinoii^ rily uia^n herr iiieikTioarJ, m biit loeattd witFi 
risn'tue^^. ltd Iflter snc^'i-^H^iif imirt IjOA'^e bpon thf’ €{|iulIJ)- th-II knoTtu tJlLui. lUniaT, 3Ti, ivilli ntiii!* nt 
I'rn. thuui^b gj^fli^EK tin* i>]ib'r pl^tT mny al Oreu Kob Mfi* maji iiy F, J^cJlirFia, jAhrahtjic AttjU',. 
l&ts;!. lOaff, 'fill- latter UJime, Huill ViHagi*." enauol JmrtfVer be t'Uiinil'll ftS priXit ot Iripnli rtr-nt-i rtm with 
Aruua. Sbulin fs S<p|i, vhicii bn-a tUTeu uh oht En^'lMi aoJi^eiHin, AfliT A tilLiij LiabtiL pocii-* Kahurhjli, 

;^Lii:b k Zvphyrium, 3$^. TuniLuiiii Ia ilthxit wliern U'l* .Hliiii:]i] Tnrsu?, Atunfa in of iKHir-^- 

the lliorr tliiili Ui'vII kHokk'U AdutiLi. uijV m-uLI Aleiiui PiMin, nutbiLiii nml are iuit 

known^ hut Itir ^laini'l tLvt?t ia tUi' Iroondary nbd iLl- Stuimrl rim tur tbe Sjiro.i or ^.'iLun river, 

iTliieh I'ertwtnij iltfdt!rllii! luiiiu' of « ■ mjuMii” " viler, Tbe lioit [i|jli‘I!‘ UU'niiOBftl it 

* buJiFiTlOi, tM, Ti:. ■ ty. ULMHTiUri, AJSL. ,\XXVI, ISi, 

* Sinru- Hiaki' It a trexty tiel'WM'ri Vut'itilli!-lt ntul Irttfvjiilieli,, m-** t,Axi;tHiX L;ATToixrM, Jovma! VI. 
i»u, lioa. 

' ffjEfo. 1. Hi: Ijj^jnihli^ AJSL XXM'IL 200 IT. • UaaAjiTiii, JSalllr of KisJeMft, 

X/tE'i L tu, lO; .ZJJJ/fi., LXXIl, Hi ll. " BEitisnsuT Xic. Ill, IGi. 
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IIow iDUcU thitf ilt^trnctiOD nhled Epvjjt, wcr cnuDOt to Assyria tlis wiir was 

a godsend, for Mesopotamia no ioogor feared Hittito armies. Tke writer of a bndly 
broken letter found in the Hiltile nre hives leJJij his eorreipondent that in the day a of 
Adad-nireri Hani-Galbat had been invaded and destroyed h The king himself chronicles 
tlic capture of ShnLaHj of Carchemiah, of llarriLiij the motl import'int city in Mitiuml. 
aud of Raahliirl, the rough country uoutli uf the west TigHs, ivhich repre-sented tlie most 
easterly point to which the Ilittite arms had penetrated*. 

Sbftlmimeser I (^IjJSO—i^dOj deterroined to follow his father's examjdo in lopping 
off some mors territory from the Hittite poaseaaiana In Mesopotamia. Un.rortTinfltely for 
him, this wag just the moment when tlicre came a sudden c-hange in affairs. The nnli- 
Egyptian Mnwntalliah wa5 put out of the way by hiij brother Hattnshiiish III. It woald 
seem that Urhi-Te^hub. the son of Mnwatalllsh tied to Ratnessos, and that his surrender 
was the price of peace®. Later, Llattmshilish could bemoan the fuel that when lie ascended 
the thronoj Harnesses had sent him no congratuliitiocii*! Rut the peace was made^. 

This peace was most unfortunate for Shalmaneser. When die king of ^litnnni began 
to suspect the next Assyrian objective, he sent to his Hittite overlord a tetter, telling 
how Han h Gal hat had been destroyed by Adad-nimri. Ha complains that a king of 
Shupria has been invited hy his lord as protection against die writer, seizing Ids throne, 
so that now' the king of Shnpria is destroying the land by oppression^. 

?30 when Shalmaneser had penetrated the difUcnJt detiles into the Mitanni land be 
found him supported by" his Hittite master. This was more than Shalmaneser had 
Ikargained for, and wlien the Hittites seized the passes, the int aders began to enffrr 
from want of w'ater* Shaluiaiieser claims the dnoJ victory, but the fact that be must 
use thei exact words of Ids father when clainiiag victories fi-oin Taidi to (A^rehemish 
makes us somewhat auspicious. By the Pon<|ne3t of Quminuh, a \vedge was drivijn far 
into the former territory of the Hittites; to make its control more .-mre, Shalmaneser 
planted ai Halsi-Lnha, in the triangle of fertile land north of Amedi, a colony whicli 
endured for four centurieg h 

Kurther advance was prevented hy the troubles wliicli HullEishiliah had stirred np 
on the southern boundary. The Hittite had been alEieil with Kadashman-Turgu; he 
Attempted to repew the alliaoce when KadoshinaD-Enlil succeeded, hut failed at tirgt 
because his guardian, rtti'^lnrdiik-bslatii, had not liked the tone of bis letter. 

InteiMonrse was renewed when Kiidoshraan-Thilil came of age, but the iipwly found 
brotherhood was soon endangered when news began to tilter in of an agreement bctw'ceii 
Hkiites and Egyptians. The Hittite reply was aoiuewhat amhiguosig. The former enemies 
have become brothers, will tight with a common enemy and with n common friend will 
be at peace. But after ail tliere arc contingencies through whicTi the new alliance might 
be broken. For instance, Lf the extradition cinitae does not work, the kings will be angry 
■with one another; if Fiomeases aids his enemy, there -will be wnr. If Egypt has prevenled 

^ KBl‘. 3, 30, Lroaoun.ir.. AJ^L. XXXV]!. -ifcJO L ^ Cy. AJ-^'L. XXXVT, Ls:i It. 

* Qf'. tilt' Ll[fiLiiJ>^liJn liy itfisrarpi, l-XXIJ. 4S fl. 

* KBd. 3 U; AlKiflSMifl. J/t?. LXX11, Jit.: l.rrTtnTHrr.i_ XXXV'l 3, iWS it. 

" E^'^UiflU tCKl, BuFAiTEii. Htf, in, Ifn? rijttilf KBo. f. 7. 25; dijir-u^-ion uf rt'iulfna« 

tlic riivij. AIjiussep, !yi!, Beri, 1017, If,; l.,XXll, JG ff.; f*>ir>iatJli,. ^rtininf \'I. 
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iLe truTi^mhiiion: oi oftieifLl Ipxicts from Babj^loaiji tt> tLs Ilittitc land^ KadusbuuLu-liliilll 
eliould take nuilioii. MattimkllLib is properly skunked by &ach a eoaff^seioii of ^I'eakuMfl 
as lliut hia niEJS^engers have beep discoELtioned beeau^ of nttackii by llie Ahlame ulqng 
the Kp Jib rates. It js a word which is not good^ and thereby the Bovereigoty of Lis brudier 
soffers detraction. 

The most seriuUB sinner Is Assyria. L" its kiij^ detains a Babyloalaii anibiissiLilur 
in his land, tliis is iih act of -war, ,'uid Borely Bakyluniu is nal a conqueTed Jand. "What 
king of Assyria is powerful enongk to restrain liia mesaengers? Radashntan'Enlil is a 
mighty man of yalonr, a yotttlifal wild biilL The ’Kritcr at last comes ant pbtrnJy and 
begs him to go and spoil the hostile land, anti kill his enemy, fur tlir king who fays 
aside his weapons is sore to suffer in the end. Though the enemy fand be three or four 
limes as great as his own, let him march against ith 

Such nn attack against Assyria did actually take place. We are not told the result 
hut wc can conjecture* After a brief reigo (127si—1270), tiie greater part of it in his 
minority, Kadaabman-Knlil disappeared. Eattnskilish had worked upon hia youthful yanity 
to his deetruction “. 

The last of the great Assyrian kinga of tlie period was Tukuiti-Kinib (1260—1232). 
Our records become more and more scanty* Assyria suffered from a series of weuk kings 
and suffered from usurimtions. For a period, it wnii eyen subject to Babylon. The alluvinui 
bad a moment of prosperity under NebuchadDaz^ar I i I I4d—1120 [?]], but his auceeasors 
were of little acconnt. Egypt was slowly going down bill under the Twentieth Dynasty, 
whoRC kings were leas and leas able to hold their own at home, A son, Dudhalia, and 
a grundsm, Amnwaadtteh II, followed the Hiltite KattusLiliah, and as late as the time 
of die second Aleppo and Carchembb were still in rlie Elittile sjihere of lutiueuce, though 
righting was necessary to retain their contrul®. 

Onr knowledge of Asia Minor and of north Syria comes lo an end and the history 
is a literal blank for centmies. As the older ciTiliEcd powers di&ap|ieared, barbarism 
descended. By the beginning of the fourteenth century, isolated Hebrew tribes, the Habiri 
of the A mama letter^, were working their way into Palestine, and with the breakdown 
of Egyptian rule there ensued those straggles ao vividly portrayed in the book of Judges. 
Foiled in tlie attaek on Egypt, the Philistines settled along the coast of the land to which 
they were to give the name of Palestine. In north Syria, the kingdom of Amurnl, which 
we hist see under Hantiahinni aa a Hktite vassal state*, seems to have lasted long enough 
to give later writers a picture of a great Amorite empire* Snon it went down before 
the attacks of beading Animuean tribes, who likewise settled in Mesopotamia and eren 
m Babylonia. It may be that the Hlttite empire fell beneath tlie blows of tlie Minaans 
who were being driven out by the inv^adlng Indo-Europeans'^. Bnt all ia coufecture 
smec for their “period of the Judges” we have no contemporary tales. 

' KB^. \, Id; Lccswiiili. XXXVIL 200 (T. wrongly aRsifiued to Kmijafthniim Tu^gt^^ 

ZDMG. LSXll, 43. J Qf; OLHFrEAn, XXX\T!. lUy. 

“ Kho. 1, 11; LirripfnniT., AJ&L, XXX\ II, 507* * Klh. T, S; LcCKKSfliu^ .i.fi'i, \XX V'll* 197 
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TIk' intcrestiji^ urtiL'le* of Mr. SmaHY Smith on tlur gt:os:iapfiicjil position of the country 
of SiK/nwtKinft is ono wilL wiitolti 1 tliiiiltj &11 fitndf’nty oi llio Hlttito inacnpilous will a|rrcCd 
Like tLc language of Arvirtwa^ the hidgtiagf' of Rix^nwaJurJ was tlie tuime, or ven" nearly 
tLo ^amCd as the ofdcial Hittite ttf Bogliat? Kenjj fraiu wljieli we tuay conclndc that all 
Ibrco countries adjoijiotl one another. Mr. Sitiney Smith however hats not noticed that in 
A' U S, I, I and IV //. U KhEzuwaJim is identEhed with Kumnnt or Xomana, the 
■woman Mastikka being callcrl, iitdifforeLtly a native of RiKKUwadim and Rnmani. Anil in 
Tjow of the lingDiatio argument Kmniiiii mast be the soullic-m and gut (Jje northern Komanau 
Wlietber Tarsus was a city of Kiasfiuwadnti h iuiolher (j^ae^tiuii; it ecems to mo more 
probable tliat it "was in tltc temtoi'T ol Aruiwn. AtancOj^ by the way. may he Adaiin, 

We know from the Tcl el Aniiiiiut tablets that Araawa wai' not far trom the sea. 
In a recently piiblisbed BoghoK Keui test (ft A' VI, 2^. 8, S) king Kliattnsili^ HI says; 
“Prom llic Lower I:oiintry the Ai-ssawnn enemy eanir mid he eeiaed the Hittito landst 
thenceforward he made the cilies ol Tyann and Utb (ITyde) hia frontier cities” 

nmt ali finiiTi nit Avzmrftfi «i> Jio n niiiidti KhuUi KhnHt/Hrd r^fi] 

YViiraiiawn alt fJdn nnfi The Lower Oomitry ” was the dtstriet extending 

from the &outli«rn hank of tlie lldyB to the Mediterranean. A& Tyana and Uda, which 
is evidently the elaaaiciil ITydo, as was nuted by HnoK.-sv, had been in Hittite tt^rritory, 
tlie Arzawans who came from “ the Lower Conutry ” mast have been the inhabitanta of 
western Cilicia between the Bulgar Dagh and the ana. 

The whole passage from which this extract is taken is ao fall nf historical and 
gcogra[ducal interest tlm; it is worth being Li analated In full. Before the foundation of 
the Hittite Empire hy Snhbi-Iulitnna, who wiut originally king of Knssar or Knrsaunij 
the ckasical Garsaum, Khattesilis tells nut ''In the begiiming the Hittitf coantrie& iverc 
free from injury on the part of an enemy^ then the Raskian enemy came and eeized the 
IlrttitC! countn'ea: fhcnccfonvanl they made Ncuassa the fronlier city. Aftemvarde the 
Ar;?awan eaemy enme from the Lower Country, and ho seized the HEttite couutrses; 
thenceforward he made Tiiwatia ami Uda his frontier dtiea. Afterwardi; the Arauulan 
cuemv came and seized all tlio land of Gassi. Afterwardt the Azzian euemy cutue and 
Hciaed all the Upper Country; thence forward he made Satiinkha the fruotler city. [Then] 
tlic Isawian enemy came and aQizenl the city uf TiJiarama. Afierwurdis tlie Armatanian 
enemy [canie] and he seized ftio Hittito land; thenceforward [be made] Kizzawadna the 
[frontier] city.” 

' {■..In. 
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Ncnassa may be the Nnnett^'OS of Ptolemy, iboiigrh the Greek f^co^aplier coupleji the 
letter whli Arcbdeis, tbe modem Ak-fieraJ* adorned KLuibi&na tKybistm) and 

TutruDuo fTyjma i aL-eopilbg lo A. UJ^ 1, £>+'^ The Gassi nro the Kaaes of olaseicjU 

ff^eography^ Azzi lay in tlie mirth m the direction of Paphlapooia, Tstnva ib tho lann of 
the Asj?Trian texts about midn-ny between Dmrbekir and the Arsantas river, and Tegarama, 
aa was pointed out by Huozsy, must Iw llie Tngannnh of die Old Teatnment wbich 
UifLtTzscK long ago showed le oitlled Til-Garimmi in tho Assyrian inscriptions. We do 
not know the eitnation of Amiataiia, bat It would appear that it adjoined fvizznwadiiji, 
which wo may gather was a name applied to a city as well as to a cuontry, 

{UK, roeaiw KtiUcfir^iexis attt Bofffnutiiii pLiblliiliEtl liy Ibc CiTmaa Oriotiljil Soc-iciv,} 
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SOME OCOl HI{EX(’E8 OF THE COXlS-’amseh 
IX AXCIEXT EOYFTIAX ToAlB PAIXTINGS 

Bt WINIFKKI) S. BLA(’10IAX 

(RESEAltCH 3TUDK.NT IN ANTliROPOLORV IN THE UXIVERSITV OF OXFORDj 


In lljt? niRpilitoent volume in the Tytua Memorial Series on the Tomh of Nakht of 
Tlteht*, recently published by Mr. N. i>e G. Davies for the Metropolitan Museum of Art*, 
there is included among the various harvesting st'enes one depicting the grain l»eing 
winnowed* (PI. XXVI, 6g. b). The chief point of interest in this last mentioned scene is the 
inverted crescent-shaped object at the top of the broum semicircle, which represents the 
edge of tlie winnowing floor. Mr. Davies is the first archaeologist to draw attention to 
this object, and the importance of his discovery leads me to quote in full his remarks 
on the subject. I am also indebtetl to Mr. Davies for kindly i»ermitting me to make use 
of his illustrations for this paper. 

Jlr. Davies comments at some length on this particular object and puts forward 
%'ariouH suggestions as to its significance, l.nder the inverted crescent is a red vase, the 
crescent itself, so Mr. Davus maintains, having been black in colour and in shape most 
resembling the hieroglyphic form of the crescent moon Mr. Davies here adds 

a footnote slating that “ tlie moon it.self is genorally depicted with the concave side of 
the crescent uppermost and is colored yellow. The black tint here used might indicate 
the shadowed orh out of which the new moon is born as an invisible streak ot hgbt i 
but it might also be due to a confusion with the similar word-sign tor the black cob 
of the carob*." !ilr. Dantrs suggests that the cup contains offerings laid before a deity, 
and dial “the texts in the other tombs leave little doubt that the picture depicts the 
harvest festival at the turn of the month when Emutet w'as specially worshipin-d. As 
the object of worship bears no ])ossible resemblance to Emutet, the conclusion is that 
the offerings are laid before either die waxing or w'aning moon^" 

In another footnote* Mr. Davies puts forward suggestions based on evidence obtained 
from parallel scenes in other New Kingdom tombs at Thebes. He says: “The original 
desi^ mav be lost to us, but the Tomb of Nakht seems to be nearest the sonree. In 
Tomb 38 a whole wall is dedicated to die harvest. In the lowest register the agricultural 
M'enes on PI. XXI are re|icated with some variations. In the top register men arc measuring 
the standing coni. In the middle register men are bringing produce to their master, who 
sits in a kiosk. At the odier end Joserkerasoiib makes a hunit offering (1) to Anion 

' N«'W' A'ork, ISf*. * 7oiu/< rf Snkht, 1*1. Will. * lijv, HU, p- 63. 

* np, HI., p. 63. footiioli* I. • Op, rtU, p. C4. • Oj». ciU, p. 64, lootiiol© 3. 
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(nliuse u totallv nrasetl) auJ (2) to ‘ revered Erniitct, lady of tlic ^onaries/ 

figured as a cobra on a basket. The uccomjianyiiig inscription is as follows: * The scribe 
of Uie com [of Amon] Joserkere, offering all manner of pood and pure food [to Amon] 
in every shrine of his on this day of the measurenjcnl of the srA* grain of the twenty- 
seventh day of the fourth month of spriiigtitnc (the eightli of the year) in the island 
(win. «t'i of ErnntetV, whoso x is ou the tlireshing floor (? knh)* 'r Ijeing a sign consisting 

of a crescent over a solid triangle ^ and thus closely resembling the mysteritms group, 

which is again depicted here. Either delibemtejy, or because it was misunderstood, the 
ends of the crescent are fringed, as if tliey were wings, and a row of red spots is painted on 
the blackish body* iPl. XXV II. tig. a). Thi* swelling in the center baa biHrumc a protuberance 
into which the ears of coni have been taken up from the dish. The whole in short, seems 
treated as a wringed thing too swiftly swooping to have detined shape or color, and it 
is conceivable that tlie first crow' tliut carried off the offering was transformed by popular 
superstition into a gratified divinity.” 

"Similarly in the sculptnred Tomb no. 57 tKhaemb^ti, two scenes come Into con¬ 
sideration. In one ^Fhisse, MonufimnU, PL XLII), a bnmt offering is made by KhAembet 
to Erautot, who is pictured as a 'snake-headed goddess seated on a throne and snckling 
a hoy. Tho inscription is * Klmemhet offering all things good and pure to Enmtet, ladv 
of the, granary, on the first day of the first month of summer (the ninth month of the 
year), this day of the birth of Xepy.* Here again we have that somewhat rare thing in 
tomb-Bcenca, a date, and the fixing of the festival depicted to the appearance of the new 
month or the new moon in the amis of tho old. vin the contemjmrary Tomli 48 a similar 
figure of Emutet is associated witli the twenty-seventh day of the eighth month, Iiarvest 
day according to Tomb 38.*) The festival thus seems to have lasted four or five davs, 
(»n tho first of them the standing com was measured hy the officials tliat the yield might 
be estimated and the tithes assessed. Then the com was ent and troilden out, and at the 
winnowing on the first of the new month offerings were made to the divinities concerned.” 

" A second scene in this tomb shows the h.nrvest field, and here many of the incidents 
are obviously taken from the same source as those of Nnkht (Piusse, L’Art Etjt/ptUn^ II, 
PI. 20); among them the winnowing scene. The offering to the divinity of han'cst is set 
at the side of the floor, there being no room above it’. The gifts are more generous, but 
tlic strange object of veneration is almost exactly the same as in Tomb 38, save that it 
is set upriglil and tliat the protuberance seems to be more definitely conceived as two 
grasping hands, which luive seized the ears of com and removed thorn from the dishes®. 
The »i)ol8 are also more pronounced. For a later association of the snake-goddess with 
the Iiarvest and also with the moon sec W'^ejier, AtjtjptUch-gnfchUcht Terrakotten 
pp. 42-44, 177.'' ' 

:Mr. Daites suggests* as the only other alternative explanatioii which he can give 

that the mysterious object in Tomb 38 and 57 is " tlic rude form of a bird or man 

whether intended as a scarecrow or a god of haiw'est, or both in one, formed out of a 
sheaf of com or straw and aaulM>d with clay to give stiffening and admit of hands being 

atfixed. As Nepy is sometimes depicted with a sheaf on his head, it would have a rude 


* .Sl'it Ttanh af yukht, flg. II, p. 05, 

» S«. TW •/* .V-lAf, |..«3. ftp. li Hiiii Ug.l,. PL XXVM in ||j,» artirlr. 
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a, h THE COUX-wr«t#fA IN THEBAN TOMBS OF DYX. XVIII 
(N. DM G. Datiks, Tmik of Xakht, p. C3, 11, I!) 

c THE mueddin OF EL-LAHUN RIDING HOME WITH GIFT OF FIRST-FRUITS 
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reiMiiblancC' to hinln In. terUiin istes of llie *tii fj-Miivtiil aX rt<0r'h riio mnilitid tigurf of 
tlif‘ kin<^ is eaen reooivmjr mrs id' torn in hi» (ijuuIb in esfictly tlm e^Tno w:ty n-6 Lor<j* 
1 I 1 UV& suiett u r[id(i male Hgnre, made na L liave su^ffosted. eel. up on tlio ed"e of the 
eornficld m nmderu TLelrit?Sj npinircnatly nis n guiiitliaii spirir^ sinLu^ I at tLs same 
lime a mantiikiu tinilod oT«^r tlie door of tlie villa^fl gi'inriln" mill. Hut wt* sliotiJd baire 
to nui^Liiuc Lhsii. eitLer the artist of N ok lit or tlm other oopjbU missinterpreled the original 
design^ sinee in otir tomb it is ohvioiii-ly not the representation of such a figure*,'’ 

Mr. Davies iinisLes LJs dtsenssion of tLid ohsenre point ms foUaws: only now 

reinaiiifi to add that these tvim detailed ropresentatioiis of harvedt^ and of a vnl^r act 
of worship wldeb Lite invuers of the tombs n^ero perhaps bnlf adJiaiued to ckplelj arc due 
to die professipmiil interest of thi s? Uieu In the Bnbjeet; »xib heiufj a regiatrsir of ccnii 
and rho other a snperiiitendeTil of frraiiarhjs. Perhaps Nakht^ too, had iJose official 
connecrioii with die eorn supply^ fliuce he waa concerned as a serriiig-pncst with the 
supply of loavi;s to llie private altars®,'’ 

I had the o[(portT]nity of seeing Mr- DA^^Is■ publication on the Tomb of Xstklat 
before niy relum to Egy pt last antiimn. It immediately oeenn-ed to me dial diia, to liim, 
niystcriiiTis represflnratian, was probubly rmthiiig more nor Ices tlum the “ com-maideii " 
so we]] known all over Enrope. 1 thought jl prudent, howevor, belbit bridging forward 
niv euggeslitm in prints to see U any such form of oom-mniden still existed in modem 
Egy’pt- For several months 1 made my head qnartor? in the litde village of El-Lnbun 
in the Faynui. 1 lived in my servanib boiisej and banging up in the room wldeli was 
used ns the store room I san whnt appears to me to he a similar object to that represented 
in the Tomb of Xakht at Thebes and in tlie Xew Kingdonj Tombs, nos. BB and oT. 
In moileni Egypt diis object m calletl the 'avriseit [hrideji and the pfiiticnhir form whidi 
T saw at El-Loliiiii is abo to bo found in other parts of EgyptIn outline it bears n 
I’trfjng resemhlaiiofi to the objects dismissed by Mr* Davies. 1l is maJo out ot the tinest 
cars of com which ore pluchod befure the com Ih- cut and plaited into this lomii The 
'erufcA 15 often hung up in die iiousc, tisimlly in the rnaw in which the stores of thinl 
am kept, to liriiiiF prosperiiv 111 general to the h-ouae aitd to ensure a plcntifni snpjiiy 
of food* The grain m Fometiiues teikmi from the 'firtfsth and mixed with the seed sown 
in the foil owing vear to senire a good harveat* Agaiu, the 'nrftit^Ji may be kept in die 
bouse till it diops to pieces, wlicn it is replaced by a new one at harvest rimo. 

A tihop-kcf'per, if be docs not own a field, w^ill pnrelmai^ an "m rmh lo hang in Ins 
shop as a charui to bring lum plenty uf customers and diernby tusure him prosperity. 
EL XXX’TTT abows a ehop entrnnee witli the fmnging in die centre^, Thia shop in 

(|ue6tion Is at Han ara* a village adjoining that of FJ Lahiiii. 

An owner of land will suiuetmira go to the tomb of a sheikh and olTer up prayers 
for a plondfiil hai vest, proiniciitig him dmt if his petition h granted he will present a 
cornto him ns a votive ofTcriiig, L have seen such an objeet hanging np in dm 
tomb of a sheikh at Diruishklu In Fayiim province. 

The following iulbriiiarioTi I obtained from Mcir in A?yut provincCj and I ivas told 
tliat ettcb beliefs arc prevalent all over that district. Hcrt? the owmer of cornfields will 

' 0[k fin. |i. kiS. * 0]i. eit,. [j|i* —03. " fifr* 11 . PI. XXV L 

* TIli^ 'jirliMA fn iliii-^ [thiuni^fii|aSi tiMikb nti if fl wi‘ni n1 ii (Llili'n'iiT rIiii^hi oi i1it^ itHiA^r ukrrdmt 
eXi! iil|ilr^: Hjia te iticroly iIuk' ift IIji' fiU‘1 tlint llip ^yiml 1ii\'3i;tiHl il roiitiil j(i*t ur I lM>t l!n‘ 
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plncp *nrtiith in tlie centre of heaps of corn to rnsun- a further plentlfnl supply. 
The ancient pictures ahuwiti*: the 'nrunth on the u innowing Ht>or suggests tliai such an 
idea was prevalent in those times. In this province, iis in the Fayum, it is hung up by 
pe<ip!e in tlieir houses as a chnmi for prosperity. On the day of Shemnvru-ntuitUj tlie 
('optic Faster Monday, the ^ttnlxfih lianging iu the house is sometimes decorated with 
roses, I was told that it is also occasionally decorated with ribbons, though, I gather, 
not necessarily on ti»e jIav of »S'A^mm-en-«oj»iwi. 

In view of the very coiiserv’ative character of the Fgyptians and the number of 
survivals which still exist in the country it seems to 1m* quite possililo that tlu* myateiy 
surrounding the figures h, IM. XXVI and n .md b, PI. XX VIl, taken from the harvest scenes 
in the New Kingdom tombs at TlieWs can he solved by comparison with modem custom. 
The outline of these forms, as I have pointed out before, is vciy similar to that of the 
modem com -‘onljwA in fig. a, PI. XXVI. The frayed ends in fig.a and h, PI. XXVII probably 
represent the stalks of tlie com, the heads of the wheat also standing out horizontally 
on either side of the central projection, instead of hanging vertically as in tlie modem 
examples. The projection is possibly a conventioualigeil form of the ears of com seen 
in the s|M»cimen5 1 collected, fig. b, PI. XXVI. PI. XVIII in 77<«* Toml> vf Xnkhf shows a 
still uiori^ conventionalised treatment, no details of the ears of com being represented. 
The ears of corn in fig, a and b, PI. XXATI, whicli Mr. I )avieb says have been taken np 
from tlie dish, are, 1 suggest, mertdy part and parcel of the com-*orrofe/#, the so-called 
“ hand *' in fig. b, PL XXVII, being a conventionalised dratiung of the ears of com, which 
ruugidy an* in the fomi of the protuberance, in tlic modem examples. 

The dish which Mr. D.\viks suggeets may contain otferiiigs, possibly holds water as 
a charai to ensure a plontifni supply of that commodity, thereliy preserving the life 
of the crops. In fig. h, PL XX\ U there is a water bottle and also olferings of bread. 

In modem hlgj pt the winnowing is .always done out of doors, and when the process 
is completed the heaps of grain are left on the winnowing fioor for one night. The 
owner of the grain will then take some of tlie iiKua! flat, round loaves of bread and 
stick them at inlcr\'als In among the grain, where they are left till the morning wlion 
tliey become the perquisite of the man who carries the grain to the owner’s granaries. 
I have found this to be the custom in the Fayum, and it may also exist in other parts 
of Egypt I’ossibly it is a survival from early times when definite offerings of bread 
w’cre made to a cum*goddess, or to the ancient corn»’aciVse/< as in fig. h, PL XXVil 

I may mention further that it is considered a meritorious act for the owner of .-i 
cornfield to present some of the firet-fniiis to the vtueddin of the village mosque, to the 
muzrtjyin (barber) and to a few vei 7 poor men who are known to he of high character* 
some may also be presented to Uie vnllnge ziirnuuireA-plnyer i piper). Tliis custom can 
lie parallelled in ancient Eg^qil. In the second of the famous I'ontracts of Defaihap* 
en^ved on the walls of hifi tomb chapel at Asyfit the following passage occurs: That 
trhich hf (IJcfaihap) garf to them (the staff of the Temple of Upwawet at Asyilt) in return 
(» e. for bread presented to his statue) tra» one heka'et of northern htrrUy fw rveru field 
of the endotrment (pr-dt), from the jiretfrxiitn of the harveM of the nomareh\ r$tate, 
jnst ne (or, * in the meaenre tchieh ’) every ewnmon man of Sifit give* of the frutfruite 
of his harreet, for he irae the fret to cau»e every one of hU pea.anh to girt it to 
thiM temple from the firet frinU of hie fefd" 

* Srp lt*T«vn. The Trmh ITepeefa, NmHUt'eh of ftitit Jo Jottma! V S3 
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Tilts ufltnUfT iii'iit-Jniita to tljo uiHfdffru is pc^iliaps n aiii vi%a.l of tlio cDSiouv refei'i'nd 
to m tilts uhovt qiiutiiticiit,, the mtttddin und the mosque litkitif; the place of priests anil 
templfl. The ciiatoiii of proseutlii^ Lie Hist fruits in tJie fonaol'a eyrn-W/Wi to a dead 
shoikli^ alsii alluded to nhove. uiav Like wise be u surTivjtl of a uusltim practised in 
miciont E;Jypl^ 

Fi^r Cj FJ, XXVII shows the Titnt'dflfn of one of the niosijueH at el-LuhiliL I'tsmrniiijif 
lionie t>u liid donkey witli some of diO first-fruits which have lie^ci preseuted to him. 

Since writing tiie above Mr. Htttfuv BiumrE has dra^vii my alteiifiim to liarvebt 
trophies of veiy siniliar form to die Kfiypliaii fi-om South-liia tern Koi'ope. 

Ho also mlbrms mo that tloH ty [>o of ■' corn-uiuiden ” (as it is often called In Fiiro|>o}, 
ijs charaeteri&tic of the whole Medllerraneatii area. Jlr, B.iu'ol’e has klndJy periuiLted jue 
to have twi^» of the speciuienSj now In tin* Jh'tt-Kivers Mnseimij pLotugraphed to illutitrate 
tliis PI. XXIX. tig. n slio^vd a harveal trophy ” from Lamaca id < ’yjini&j preseutt'd 

tu ibe Piii-Kivera Museum in by Mr. F. T. Elwoetiiy accordliig to tha label. It 
liimg iu the entt^anco to a houBe of tlio landowner and was given to Mr» Enwoia'iiv 
luiCituae the harvest was nearly ripe, when anothor ^vould be brtmgiit from the fields 
anti hung up m die same place; it was considered a /(ji-Uttiaj Cyprus people 

coimidered it a first -fruit." Apparently tho virtue attached to die " harvest trophy in 
I’yprus i$ very similar to one of those ciairaeJ by tlic Egj'^ptians for their Kum*'iiffmtih " 
— i. r. that it brings good luck to ira posscaamv Ifere also in Cyprus an in tlgypt, it iei 
made out of tlie ti rat-fruits of the fiehh 

Fh XXIX, fig. b represents a "eorn^sheaf tropliy” from l>ulclgno district, itoiite- 
negro. This epeclinou was parch aifed by the ^Ittaenm in 1907, 

I have not been able to find any further inforiuation on the eoru-maiilens from 
these two countries, in &[Mte of diligent search ihrongfi a vast nmuiriit of Iherattire. 
However* the chief interest ties in the fact that the fm-rtt of Hie two objects illnsEraEGd 
ia atrikiugly similar to those found In Egj'pt in thu present tiny, and also, presumably, 
to those in uae in that country iu ancient Uuieii. 

3 may meniion lliBt, ay in Cyprus, the coni'^tj;i-rrtfi-/i' in hlgypi is some limes hung 
nbove the ed trance of a private house. I liave seen the doors of tw'o or three lionsea 
thus decorated in a village street, but lack of auullghl made it impossible to get a 
satisfactory photugrupli. 

in view of the fact ilmt this particular form of harvesE trophy was Lu use in 
Egypt in very early tiiues (always provided that I am right iu my explanation of die 
** mysterious object ilepicled iu the Tomfi of N'akht'^^ It wollM seen possible that 
‘'a similar tjqie of ^"corn-maldanwas imposed on tlio Mciiiterrntman area by Egypt- 
I nm not aware tf it ia pufasible tu trace buck the use of such a trophy to mi early dale 
in the former area. 

The harvest trophies preserved from tin: first Or last sheiif of com in most Europeiiit 
conn tries, arc, ao far aa 1 knoiiV, of an entirely diif&rout lorm to thono described iu 
this paper. Tims the Egyptian ty[ie of com-'orilaf/i appears to be confined to F^fypt 
and the ilediterruncati countrieg. 

In I']g>'ptnin iVrahie haa several Tucaitiugs, Friinarily it means a bride; it is also 
the ufiiial ward for a doll. The some imine, jg also applied to oruaiueiits, mich an 

umnniciit, for osainple, us i» attached to u door to tlccorute iL I liavu T:>esn told that the 
rensem why this term is a^tplicd to such omainents is that tliey are beautiful, tike a Imdc* 
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ProfuaaoF .J4 Xi. MvJits. Lai? auggifitttHl tu mt tkat tlio Ej^iUinn I'Lini- 
of £io audjropomorpbie origiti. It may therefor©: njprt^ttPut a tfhfl|f a& itt the L‘nrc 
■with tmr own com-mauloE,'^ TlCTiee tUov jiome frttfl liio bride fnwn 

tb« iMirn," probitbly iiLcaiim{; ^ intwle out uf tli© corn."' 


UESXRIPriON OF I*IJLTE8 

Plate XXVI 

fVj* 0. Ttvu iiHiik'ni mm-Vrow fnfm t'liJyjil. Tlii- iiplrfr nm* numli! chH nl llirr ti! « f.-oril. 

IlrW IhitfjTar (lU^) «t KJ-|jtl41ii, unit »iik [^rvn.'HtHl iii inv^ 'Bii/’ Jiiltur ll»4 tit’ll liiiu^lu^ lor 
LLfn* {»r fiHtf lo till! bmiiiff tif UklPiirti 'Athl-ul-Sbiilj i^hirJi J UtMU for lUuutii.H]| 

hi 1 }j 0 toctii ill ^'biclL tiu> sLore^ oi fuoiln tm> ktiyb TLi'V '*efv boLti Mi^|K>ikiLijl uu. Ih^ w.'aU. eLua'u 
hi till! H;fUlv bi tiriji^r to oLtalji n bi<ltor liji^lit lot luklo^’ II 11 ' 
ti. T[ll> 3kiifk'<ut cora-"rtr(i»fJi Hi ttii" top uf thu' Vk iiiuii^ iu^ floor, fttim Hu- TIhilA nf Nakht^ Pl, XYIIL 

PUte XXV 11 

tu An .nutluut tufa*W»ue 4 frum au fUiiE-tfiitloii hi ttu* Tbfmi^ t*/ XakhK p. fiff- ft. 

(k A» uucialll t<oril - frnin 111! Elfunlrntlou ill ttu' Nakkl. |k 13 ^. te. 

F:^. a. TJifl TuiuecJitifi lit lIl'Lulinit riditLif buMo ft'ilk |rifL uf liftt-fruitK. 

Pluto XXVUI 

TUu iJiup 111 lluwfLru, wJtb Ui*j ou-aor Dliiiidhij! hi Uie ivatn;, fjo^c 10 bin iiiiinl bim{p iJjo 
(iTTHwl unitr ly dl ri|;hl 0 ii;: 1 kW to IIli' I'tiiucm. 

Plate XXrS 

u. A biijri'«t tra|j|iy freon GjrprtiJ),L £|ii«'iini-ii hi llin Pitt.Hjvrr* MuATnUi (JufiiFil, 

Fi^ k, A htirvp*! trui<by from Dulciyiio dintrkl, JIcmleiio'jrtK. iu thu IHit-lCivern Aliirttuju, Usfon], 
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TIIK DISruVEUlES at TELLEL-’UHEH) IN SOLTHEJIN 
BABYLONIA, AND SOME EGATTIAN OOMPATMSONS 


Bv H. R. HALL, \K Lrrr.. b\ S. A. 


A prtH'ttdMil i*or the publication in ihe Journal of Eijypfian Arrhatoloijy of an ar¬ 
ticle dealing with the resulu of excavation in the sister-land, Habyluula, may In* found 
in the verv interesting dif'cnssion of the Treasure of Astrnbnd by Prot. R(.»«5Tti\*TZi:FF, 
which appeared in the volume for 1920h is true that the treasure of Astrabad is said 
to liave Iwen diwovered not in nabyloum hut in Northern Persia, near the Turkoman 
Inirder, but it is certainly Sumerian, as Prof. RoftTovTZEFV said, and In the opinion of 
(Uiine was more probably made in Babylonia and exported to Persia, peacefully or other¬ 
wise, iliiiu of local fabric. Whether therefore it is a proof of the existence of a local 
Smnerisiu or Suiueriited art np north, as Prof. liosrovrZEKt seems to think, is doubtful. 
However that may be, the publication of th«* ILissian professors .article in our jonmal 
enabled it to be iflustnited far more satisfoctorily iliau it could possibly have been in 
anv of the British scientific jonmals dealing with Mesopotamian study. As nsnnl, these 
journals are couccmcrl muiiily with history and philology, and their format is not adapted 
to adequate illustration of w orks of art, the cousideration of which has, it ia true, come 
but rarclv within the purview* of our Assyriologisls. Let us hope that in the future 
cuneiform schohirs will turn their attention towards archaeology and art more than they 
have in the pa.st. In any case the provision of a British journal in which ^^lesopotamiati 
art can pruiK*rly be exhibited U a crying need, though happily the place of such a 
journal can occasionally be t.nkeii by the Journal of Eijyptinu Arrhaeoltnjy. This can 
the more appropriately happen when, as in the case of early .Sumerian art, interesting 
comparisons and parallels can be drawu with the contemporary art ol early Lgy pt. 

After iiaviug slumbered for some years, the question of early relations lietweeu 
Egypt and Babylonia has been awnkeued by M. BKXRiUTr.’s publication of the extra- 
oi^inarv knife-handle from liel>el al-*Arak *, with its apparent mixture of predynastlc 
Egyptian with Babylonian, or as some have snggesteil, even Elamite forms; and the 
matter seems now ri|ie for further discussion. The pages of an Egy’ptological jounml 
are the most appropriate medium for the discussion of a question bo vital to our know- 
ledge of the early hi-^tory of Egypt. And the discoveries of the British Muw'uiu ex- 
pe^tiun at Tell el-*Oheid in iJouthem Babylonia in 1919 have suggested several interest¬ 
ing comparisons with early Egyptian art, which may be added to our dossier on tlib 
subject On this account I publish U»‘re a description of the finds, witli photographs 
which the format of this juiimal enables us to nqirodiice satisfactorily. 

> Jovruai 19^1. [K 4 (T. 

* f’ontinfiinn Piolt Itflfi. 

Juuru. ol KgyjU. Art-U. vm 31 
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In tluB Arlitfle I ccrufine tc* a ixni disciiRrjinti of a nnglf' 

pliiise of tke exc&vatious of 1919 ^ tlie work m IVll ol-'Ohirid^ My woi-fc at t.Tr ot thw 

Chtildeefl itfielf prodin.‘ed little of iutert^st fftmi tbe Egyptian |>oiTit of view: a KPCArnh- 

mould uf di^i aixtlji eeiirory tc. c. was (ke* only I'lgypHnin or i^gyptiBiiig objiNJl fouud^ 
and die only utlier fact iiilereGtiiij;' m tkia eonTinctiriii is tlko peraiRtenoe 'witii wlilrh 

the Babyloniim clun^ to tho erciiaeliecl pcsturr; in burial ccntnriea afEer it bnd been 

abandoned in Egypt, And this in a paral'K fur it tthp. not in this re3j)ev4 only that 
(deaa aiiutlar in Egypt and IhibyIonia at tlie dawn of rivilizatiou were abamdoned in 
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Epypt coinparativitj- soihl. I may iiisiimie tiie rxprtM-ntation of the lion in srt Jiotli 
Bttriy EgyptiauB and Biibylonian* at first dnpicted thi. Uon grinning in anger with treth 
bared and tongne protruding. Before the Old Kingdom bad run its conrseHiis convention 
bad generally dbappearcd in Egypt in tavonr of the lion with iia'nioatb eloBed. tnajeatie in 
repose. But in MeaopoUraia tlie eld tradition persisted till tho Persian period and till the 
days of the Arabe. Some nets wind blueing from a different qnancr llian Babylon h«l 
Imeu felt in Egypt during the first ceitturics of the Old Kingdom, and alleAd other 
tbmga Irttunka iKp luctlicid of tiund jind n touv^TiiiaH m urt, 

^ S«- H4u.. Pr»r. Hot An*., l\mf. 1&|!*, ])* SS lT ; A»ini. flWttr. 
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At Slmlirein, ihf* ancient Eridu, I foiin<l niucli the aamo type of Antiquities as had 
been discovered then^ by Capt. U. (J, Tuoiipsok in Uie preeeiliiig year', the preliistoric 
potion' painted in black with geometric and naturalistic designs, t identical with that 
found bv PtxaitD at Bushire’, and closely akin to that of SamarrA, yet unpublished), the 
coarser ty|»e* of Susa*, tho ohsidian, Hint and crystal llokes, cores and pegs, the fine 
sandstone and shell tesserae for inlay, the pottery sickles (whether merely votive or for 
actual use who shall say?» and curved ‘'nails," the cnidir jHits of Sumerian burials, the 
copper nails of the later Sumorian time, and also soma gold,- one or two fragments of 
sheet gohl, cuppt*r nails with gold heaids, one solid gold nail, and a gold b«>ad, that 
had eliidetl Tni'MPSON'a search in the previous year, fbi the other hand, I found no 
further fragment ot that admlruhle aragonite vase loiintl by Thompsoit with the relief 
«)f a woman!?) holding a double vase^. which must have l»een a eh^ of Sn- 

meriau art, and in its spirit reminds ns so strongly of the reliefs of the steatite vases 

of C*rote: nor did I find any similar fraguicuL 

Some of the smaller objects found are of interest in connexion with the question 
of early BabyloniHU-Egj*ptlan relations, as are similar objects from Tell 01>eid, and 
these will be mentione<l in due course. 

The main work at Ur itself consisted of the excavation of what remains of part 
of the palace fl-hunmj (?), bnilt by the king Er-Nammu or Ur-Engur, of the Tliird 
1 dynasty of Ur (c. 2300 b. c.), the dwelling phice both of him nml of his ancceosor 
Shulgi or Dungi: of part of the temenos wall of the Moon Temple and one side of 
the zi^^urmt or temple-towerj of streets and houses in the ts. E. portion of the 
mounds; and of several graves and tombs .at various spots on the periphery of the 
site. Further, the probable site of ^mah, the temple of the gmidcss Xinsmi. was 


identified. 

A preliminary description of the work and of the remains discovered >vill be found 
in the Procttnihujs of the Society of .Vntiqmiriea, Dec. 4919. I have to express my 
thanks to the Society of Antirpiarlea for th.- loan of the following illustrations, Figs, 1 
and 2; PI. XXX, 2, XXXII, 1 and 4; XXXIll, 4; an.l XXXIV, 2 and 4. 

At Shahrein I luul set myself, in tho short lime at my disposal there, a task dlfier- 
ing in scope and intendoii from that of my predecessor. Ilo had sunk pits willi the 
object of detenniniiig the stratification of the inonnds; my object was to fiiul tlie re¬ 
mains of buildings of a particukr period, as at Ur, and obtain their plan. A complex 
of ermle-brick bouses w'as found and excavated that can be dated before the time of 
Bur-.SIn I. the king of Ur who repaireil the zif^knrrnt of the temple of Enki and refneed 
it with fine hricks'^bearing his name (c. 2300 b. c.). These crude-hrick houses, with their 
covering of thick lime-plaster or stucco, sometimes decorated with horizontal hands of 
red .and white, or red white and black paint, are of interest ns specimens of Sumerian 
house-building. But. like t'apt. Tkompsox, I found my chief reward at Shabrein in the 
prehistoric (?) painted pollerv and object# of agate, aragonite. Hint and obsidian, etc-, that 
rains have washed out of the lower strata of the mound, so that they lie and can be 
bad for the picking up on the fan of talus and detritus that lies round nlwut the mounds. 


• IL (\Tmoi»p*o», Tke Briiith KtenvaHaoM ul Altu .H'lMjirnin, In ^rttAn«n^iA, 1#XX (iWO), lOt fl, 

I Mittioft Jk itendtr-itoiKhtr, in Him IHI^, W (tUlt). 

• K. PrtTTiM, C>V««i» 7 w« pritUt de in Him. thiig, P^r»r, XTTT (1922). 

• PI. ''TTl nnil flff. t#, 1. 
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Thr samo pLenomenou exisu at Tell el-'OWid (PI. XXX, 2. d; XXXIV, I), and 
this fact it was tliat first drew mj attention to that place. 

Thompson and I had of coarse been anticIpatiMl in our work at Dr and Shabrein 
by our predecessors in tlie fifties, LorriTH ‘ and Taylor*. The latter more especially did 
remarkable work (for the time* at Shahrein, and the British Museum olrcaflT [mssessed 
antiquities of the early period, pottery sickles and cones, fragments of polished agate and 
aragonite vases, bits of gold and copper nails with their heads plated with gold, and so forth 
(of the kind which Tiiomtsoh and I also found i, that wore brought back by him at the 
time of the Criroiittii ar. Rut el- Oheid is an entirely new site. While exploring the 
desert in the ncighbourhootl of I r, 1 cnino upon this small mound about four miles 
westward of the latter place, with tlie same fan of detritna sarrounding it as existed 
at Abn-Sbahrein. but of course on a much smaller scale. No pri^viouB visitor had noted 
the sjKit or had picked up any of the thousands of fragments of painted pottery. Hint, 
obsidian, and crystal Hakes, nnib and pegs, fragments of aragonite vases, inlay-plaiiues 
of aragonite, hard rod sandstone and so forth, which stn^wed the desert as at Shahrein. 
tJddly enough howeTor one saw hut few of the extraordinary vitrified pottery sickles 
and curved convex-headed “ nails " that were so characteristic of Shahreiii, though the 
long conical “ nails *' were not uncommon, ranging, as at Shahrein, from large specimens 
of a length ot several inches with a w’idth at the broad enti of an inch or so to small 
penoil-Iike objects an inch or aornetimes less in length. What these objects are is un- 
detennined. T suggest that the curved ** nails” with convex heads may he mbbers: the 
rubber was taken l>etween the thumb and the other fingers, the curved portion hooking 
round the thumb. The fact that at least two of these objects have been found at 
el**<>beid with tin* heads much woni (PI, XXX. 2) lends some plausibility to this 
theoiy. Oiliepwise these enigmatic olyects are inexplicable, unless they are a form of 
decoration for stuceowl walls as the plain conical “nails” seem undoubtedly to he, judging 
from the eriflcfnco obtained hy Loftus at Wnrka*. 

The mound suggested itself at once os a promising subject for excavation, and ae- 
eurdingly 1 began subsidiary operations there in April, sending a few of my Turkish 
soldier-diggers out by oar every day from Ur, and spending part of every "day iJiere 
with them, while my British sergeant-major rook charge at tjr in tuy alwience. The 
iniliiaiy onthorities tiad willingly placed at ray disposal seventy Turkish prisoners of 
war, some of whom were chosen because they had previous experience of arcliaeological 
excavation in Anatolia. My Arab reiscs from Babylon, who had previouslv worked with 
Koldkwky, were of great nse in helping to train the Turks to dig. Dni advantage of 
the latter was that being prisoners they had no inducement to steal Thev wen- regularly 
searched and were not aUowed to sell or haml over anything to Arabs, and on one 
occasion at least when an Arab was suspected of stealing, he was promptly given away 
by the Tnrks. 

The Mroe of the mound was given me in two different forms. The settJefl Arabs 
of the Rij called it TV// e/ lltnjd (or Oheid as one may conventionally write it', while 


* W. K. l.«urrTia, 'JVureig mnd Rettnrthu ii« CWttaen nn/t 8t**u*uu, |i, I‘is If. 

« J. G. Tatios. yol» m tk, RmI^, c/ in J. JL A. S, XV (I865t, p. 260 ff. - .VrXe. on AAo- 

.^A«r^rrM «N«t TtU ft-Lmkm, (ibid- p. 4<*4 IT.), ' 
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3. Painted potter}’: cl-’tJbeid. 



4. Epyptinn cAriiiaU'd bowl of quartzite with t 'retail 
liparito fragments. 


5. Stone and pottery rosette-eoue: el-’Obeid. 
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tli6 dwcrt-nomiul# of tho CAO/ cAll^i it 7#// rl~yitt inouixl of the Pluco ol 

Worehip/' » luuiii* which, though one Iuiowb nothing of iu history, i» at any rate 
Appropriate, since the place may have been a small temple. 

On trenching into the mooml (PI. XXXJA’, 4; Fig. 2), which U only about 
150—170 feet (50 metres) in length and about 20 feet (6 metres) high, we soon struck 
a panelled wall of the oldest type of constmetion, *•, small burnt bricks oi the 
plano-convex form, which were not used alter the time of the dynasty of Akkad 
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TELL ‘OBBID 

Watt of Prt^^iargonic baHdtiiM 
Battnt*. \ 

Ptaia »elt. \ 

Stout uairaay. \ 
POMt-Scrgoaic ptat/otm 
Imglg-retit/’ 

LIomm. 


State at Feet. 
Httgkt of mound about 20 ft. 
Coahmn appraxrmate. 


Fig. -- Sketi’h-plaH nl Tell Obeid. 


(MtMUnod Irom Proe. Soe. Ant., Dor. I HI 9, Fig. SO. p. 37.) 


(c. 2B60 - 2400 » c.). And these pnrticuhir plnno coiivex bricks, messuring only d by 8 
bv I */ inches (!!0-3 by to-2 bv 4 cm.) are of s very ancient and primitivn type. The 
tvsll. followed round for the greater part of its length (until the exeessive heat of the 
end of Mar compelled ns to cease operations), proved to be the base of an early oblong 
buildinv. from its shape and orientstion perhaps a sm.U i.Wwnat’, measnnng 110 feet 
{3S-6 metres! hmg bv 75 feet metres) wide. Above it had been bmit a pUtform 
of large oblong cmde hrioks. with a facing anti pavomont(?l of bnmt bricks, measuring 

» nu. A^nius l« howevrr ol opliiiou that )l WM more pnAuAly a winll tort- 












n. K. HAU. 


I i Vj ^ by 2 Vf ins. (29 2 by 20*3 by H 3 cm. ■ 8tatin« »1 by kin;r Dniigi. The old buildinp 
was lliou undoubtedly ven* much older than the lime of l)ungi, and there is very 
little doubt that it was considerably older than that of Sarg^on of Akkad. This platform, 
which may have been intended aa the base of a new st^l’un'at (“?), to be placed on 
the razed ancient building » there is no doubt that it must hare been razed for Dnnjri’s 
purpose, and the height of the ancient wall, about 4 feet, is the same all round, so 
far ai< It has been excavated) ha.s disappeared except at the south-east end. 

Its bricks are Interesting on account of the preservation in them apparently us n 
more or less decorative feature, of twi> holes side by side in the centre of one face; in 
the more ancient plano-convex bricks they are placed diagonally across the convex face in 
‘iuoh a position that they seem clearly to be devised for ibc purpo.«w of carrying the brick, 
by the insertion of tbnmb and forefinger, when it was wet. They may also have fulfilled 
the function of affording a grip to tlie bitumen “mortar.” In Dungi’s bricks they have 
evidently lost their oritrinnl function and have become mere ornaments (PI. XXXIV^, 3), 
At the south-east end of the building the platform of Dungi appeare<l to exteud 
n short distance beyond the limit of the older building, and in order to trace the wall 
oj‘ the latter it was necessary to remove some of the crude-brick foundation of the plat¬ 
form. Beneath this we found the deposit of copper figures and other ohjecls which is 
the most important discovery made by the expedition, and is specially interesting on 
account of its close analogy to the deposit ol nrebnie and Sixth Dynasty Egyptian ob¬ 
jects, including the copper or bronze figures of Pepi 1 and his son, fonnd at niemkoti- 

polis by Mr. ,1. K. and Mr. F. \V. Grekx in I89t)‘. 

t Iwing to the necessity of bringing the work to a close at the end of May, wre do 
not know yet w'betber the whole of the deposit lias been reeoveretl, and farther work, 
which we lio|>e will not be long delayed, may revcnl further remainH. Si far os the ex¬ 
cavation has gone, the deposit occupies a spai'e of nbont 20 feet by 10 feet, on the 

same level as the ancient wall, so that the impression is given that the objects were so 
to a|>oak stamped down into the mud, and llio bricks of the later platfonii laid on top 
of thejii without the slightest compunction. 

t)n the top was a mass of twisted, emshed, and contorted copper- pipes, small 
pillars, bars, anti sheets—lying in incomprehensible confusion, and nearly all iii an 
irreraodiahle state of oxidization. Beneath this layer, nnd luckily preserved by it from 
gn*at damage, were found the copper foreparts and heads of four lifesizc figures of lions 
I PI. .WXIII t, each head filled with bitumen mixed with straw and clay, so that the metal 
formed a musk over the bitumen, which pn»*M‘i^e:i the form of the metal mask, like a cast 
from a mould. Owing to the bad slate of the metal, this fact is most fortunate. Each of 
these heads had large eyes of red jasper, white shell, and blue schist, the jasper 
representing the iris, the shell the white of the eyeball, and the schist the lida: each 
eye being in thr»?e pieces, accurately fitting, nnd fastened by copper wire into the 
Viitumen at the hack. Fjich liead was also fnmished w*ith teeth of white sh<’ll, the incisors 
lieiug separate, tho molars in one piece at either end of the mouth: all lie.ing fastened, 
like the eyes, with copper wire to the bitumen core. In the mouth of each was a red 
iasjier tongue (missing'in one case^ The lion wnw represented grinning ferociously, with 
wide open i-yes, according to the usual Sumerian convention. 


* and •iioicji, ftirrmkfhtjmiU I and II ISito, 




. Stone of Kiir-lil (?). t-'ut* or Panther-he^dfl: Biturij(?ri nnd copper. 
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< iti&jio Lwds* t in'll (jf n Jiiyli nrf* hero illmjtriilbd tlii' bhuiueu core of ojie 18 j^ri 
badfv dalluap^^d LLj^I' b doolitfnl wbotLcr iJ t^rtn ri!*1.iircJ tiAttsfactorilj. TJiie t'orepartN 
itben' nem im lilndf'F jiartji J were tbnnerl ol' IjaniinCTeii co|.(pitr plnlcp faeteoed 

ti>g;clhcr jiniU over n wuodcru block or dwt^i, which when futuirl had ahnest fcutirely 
tlw]ntopTTii(fdl imd had Ijccoim? re^tlaced bj Jiifiltrutcd clay. The eojjper pkteg rudely 
repre.^nnt die full of iho aiiiiaaj. The lifttiiis appear to hikve been caat. according to 
the opinion of pracdrnl nictjd worfcerbif onJ die bitnuieii wa? ranLiuod into cliem when 
Let with dll iili Jt (if strengthenings thetin In ejitiU bitnmeTi liend there is a rcetangukr 
^pace at die hack, now lillcd witli cLi), which was prcsuninhly intended to tnke a 
wnodiiti ni'oh projecting from the '’body- iPL XXXIH-4.i 1 lie fact that tho licad? 
were cfist wiiuJd eeeni rn be tbewu hy the £ict dmt tlie metal hfii< sagged in piaceH. 
so dial iba Uitaincn are aoniewhat miBshapen, at nny rjite in the caae oi one 

id the fanr large heads. Tliia smgging is niucli more strongly miuked in tho case of 
ii tilth ^ion-h(^nd. stmJler than the udims (PLXXXIIL of which the copper coTcriiig 
h&a flutirely disappeared, lenTiiig merely a green miiciii' on dto bitilnicn hice. ^ Inc eye 
and the teeth of this head have also gone. This heiiil is so miiiahapeii oil one side 
that the cojiper may regarded as having collapsed in the ciMting. And the same 
thing \t> notineabje in tin- ctc^b ot one of the two panther or cat* heads, next to be 
nicntionerl (PL XXXL 3| XXXU. 11. in both of which the copper is well presorvod 
In the CRt-heail in question one- side of the mnzzk has tracked and lias sagged sip 
htavilv that tlie animal luok:^ as if it w-ern feitlleriiig from sovorc toothache. 1 ho panther 
or cat-hrntla arc life ai?.e^ ttml have no separate eyes or teeth, the lenturos being 
indicjatfMl uiilv by chasing. All the heads were ol conrsc chriscd aftiir the cniitmg! tu 
indicate the w-hiskers. rntf. 1 ^ 1 ?, 

Tin- ciisritm -if lhc«c Ima-ls. In spite of ihe dlflitmiiy of the pi-ui css oT^fng to ibo 
grcfitcr floftnej?^ ni copper diaij oi broUiiOj is vt!i'y iutf^rciting. It nin?t In- the first, or one 
of the first known instances of casting, and tiiat die jinmeriaii main I-workers were not 
yet verv akillod in tLo prtjceafl h shew n by dm cracking ainl collupaijig ol tho Uead^. 
The id(Ni that the le ad conhl he strengthenod liv tho bitumen also points to inexperience. 
Hot dial this idea pei-sist- d ti> the end is shew-u iiy the interesting referenco to the 
statue (if Ik-1 III IMntpJ 11, H and in the Apocryplia r ^fUfJ ihe i>r«y(o^ verse 7), 

wbicli w’aii brnas wjtliont and clay wdthm^, 

Ik^idet thcHC lieuflB were two =;iiiall copper bidla, almut the si/m of bonndo, repre- 
seuted walking, with their henda tnrned to tlie left. Unhappily one of thest^ bulb coh 
[apaeil within n iciv miiintes of ita discovery into a heap of gieou powder, leaving only 
ihfl hcjid mare or less intact, but Enckily not before it bad been [(hotogr.^pbed in po- 
i^itloTi. The other can be put logrdier ugain though when found its coppei- covering hud 
cracked into pieces only held together by mud, A fragment of its womleii dme is pre- 
sorvod. Olio of the bulls had golden horns, nne ol which 'ivas found of thick gold, hollow, 
nnd filled with hitniueii [PL XXXll- -h 

The figiu-BB of theec bull^ were very coarsely moulded: they may indeed have been 
caal, but rho fact is not yet siitisfoetoriiy *‘fitabliiih(^d. A detached hnire bead, with no 


* tt iimj Iw-, iu‘ cuur^-. thill tJic iLn’ijr^v «i( i-aal iiiti n-rrEiartium 
H lp(l]inii-u nirnil^l vliirh hur- witvTimf. l-Ul (H vU-rt Hit.’ riunpinK 
ii|i|vrnr» iiiiprf>b[iliEfT, 


.1 ij it iIjh tLi^iii!> aiuimicfiiil oi'cr 
tna1 cruet to £; of iJje uiHnl i1ii> 
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batiy (liBCOTerablOj was aUo foiinrl. wliit-h is ii’ery GnoJ onf i^i' tiu? bettt fSBrnpluiii thU 
only of i^iiiflienaTiT but of any ancifnii aniuial porlraitnre knoTm (Fb XXXJlj^ 3 n 

Thi‘ iitber procesii m *?XGmp]ifitvl in the unflo (»f fonr stooH copper IjvuiLj of birdS;, 
rudely iiiatlo of Lammercd copper plateH tilled togetlicraud {yvidrutly i on to a wooden 
block M'kicJi Las iliE^ppeared, Tlioy may represent tlio birds of the pod EiiEiirtn {=r Homs) 
or the poddesa Bau. 

All these copper d|!piree were fotind close to the Ibur larpc Hon'heqds,^ and all the 
bulla lay between them and an object wUieb m some respects le the mo!«t impartaul 
object of the whole lind» This is a ureat. reUof of copper: & slab ot the inofnlj tnoasur- 
iug feet Icnp by 3 feet d inches liiph l2'44 lii. by I'OT m.) on whlcli m relief was re- 
presented the lion-lieadcd eagle^ mythical bird of the god Ningirsn, boldlnjr 

two stags by their tails. The stags are in high relief^ with tiieir heads turned out-^ 
^varda am:! pmctically in the round: tlioir aiitlerei of wronght copper are ootircly frer 
from the background and projix^ted beyond the rrctiinguEar framework or border of tlio 
relief: a feature new to ancient onental nrL TJ^e lieails were cast, butj appareiitlyj die 
bodies imd legs were haimnefed and nailed together. The antlers (of a remarkable size 
and number of tinoel) iivero wn'ought and haiumeredi and sohlered Into their sockets 
with lead- lids lead had so cxparnled aa to buraE tlie headg;. w'hich wlien found were 
only held together Ifv uind: one uf tiiem has been itsiored as an earnest of what ivo 
hope to do with the whole relief later uii iBL XXXllj. 4 1 . This autithetical group le 
well known iu Siuiieriat] ai1j and a good example ol‘ it may be seen engraved on die 
silver vase of Etitemcnaj tu the Louvre *: another Is die relief on a mace-head in the 
Briliali Mmsenm“. The el-*Obptd relief is the largest lustiiuce of it yet known., and as 
A work of ancient art is unique (PI. XXXlljb)* 

Imgig sometimes holds Lions, somettmes ibexes, sometimes utags in Lim mloiisv in 
the case of our relJof stags liave i>Gen chosen ► T liavo supposed “ tliat he was regarded 
as the cogniKance. so to speak, of LagaaU, the city ufXingireu. and that hie ocyjam-nce 
at Tell ot-'Ubeid shews tluit w^bcii tliese cupper objects wop-c madc^ Or and its territory 
appertained to f^ngAsb, ]f this ^vere so, tlie calluusnesfl with which Ibingi (if it was be) 
threw down these earlier ninimments into the mud and built Ids platform un tup uf them 
Would be explained; Iteidg LimselJ a native king of TTr, he Wtiiild regard tkem us relies 
of the ^4brmga^’ domination of Lagaab. Such is my wwii interpn’tatiQii of the foctSj but 
it seems that i^ociic A&Hyriolofrists doubt whether such a pehticaJ meaning should lie 
ascrihed to the emblrm of Kingii-sUi regarded ae a sort of Lagasbite lion of St. Mark: 
it may have liad im such aigni-ficaiicc in the minds of tliG Sumerians. 

Alri‘sdy when distnivered ihc tignre of fingig himself wa* very uhutlowy, and could 
be disoi’rnerl only with the eye of knowledge and tlmt of fnith, for the metal was so 
terribly oxidized that hardly any ot it rmotdned except the gtecu powdery frugmentfi 
tliul reprcftent (ho wiDgs- The stags on the other hand are fuirly wgU preaerved- 1[ la 
Tm^snl tliiil it may ovciitually be possible to pnt the whulo relief tni;o[hej*. When found 
it stLiod within a foot of the parallel witJi it^ and on the same level. Whe¬ 

ther this was its origiuid vnisitioii or tick, or wliethor il o iib ori;:imiily a decoratior ol‘ tin- 
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1. Bitamen pantlier-lipad witli copper „iua&k*. 
(scale I • 5.) 


2. Gold Bull's horn. 
V. 3*/, in. = 8-2 cm. 



4. Copper stag’s head from Iin^ip-relief. 
(8c;de 1 • 3.) 


3. Copper Uuirs head, 
(scale 1 • 5.) 





f). The Inifjig-relief. 
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wall, plaord on n bracket or corltelsi a few feet above tlie ^oand, and lirul alipped dawn 
to the poaitoD in which it waa found, it is dithcolt to say. 

It i» a part of the aanie m:hemc aa the liona and the hulk, and k of the aame 
jH»riod. The bulk ahonid be fnuirdiaiie of the entrance to the buildinp: the lions have 
been 0 UpjH>Hc«l to have l>eeu sup|>orlers of a frreat copper tlirone-platform of the type 
still known to tlie Orient, like the I’eacock throne that Kadir Shah took from Delhi 
to Tehran. Babylonian kings were wont to sit on their thrones outside llie gates of 
their cities, there? to receive suppliants mid deliver justice, as Sargon of Akkad is 
represented in the “King of tlie Battle’.’' The mass of smashed-np copper that was 
found above the lions may lie the remains of the throne itself. Renewed excavations 
at *Obeid may, we hope, throw light on this point. 

(’lose to the bulk w’ere fonnd two pillars of copper with clay (originally wootl?) 
inside them, and two of mosaic work iPl. XXXIV, 2), with triangular tesserae of red sand¬ 
stone, black bituminous limestone, and mother-of-pearl, arranged in geoinetric patterns 
and fastened at the hack hy means of cojn>er wire through A - shaped perioratioiis into 
n layer of bitumen which was apparently spread over n wooden core now replaced by 

ckv. These pillar* and those of copper had no bases, and rested on nothing but the 

earth: thev had pres<?rv*Kl only about three feet ot their height, and that only because 
they had been knocked down and lay on their sides at an angle of 40 degrees: no 
capitals then were visible, eitlicr. This mosaic work is highly curious, and has already 
been found at Tepe Musyau, hut on a mncli smaller scale*. It is strange to fin<l an 
example, at the very beginning of civilization in these parts, ot a style of art still 
extremely fashionable in die Amb and Indian East. My Indi.an roediauics were 

delighted witli this discovery, which confirmed ibeir idea tliat the lions were really 

ancient Indian and that in day* long past their ancestors had conquered Babylonia (an 
idea very iirevalent among the Indian rank-and-iile in Mesopotamia). 1 fully expected 
to see offerings of tM and ghi placed before the lions, or find Uieir faces siuearcil 

with reil paint! . . 

The primitive Uiree-coloiir scheme of red, white, and black seems to bo characienstie 

of early Sumerian art. 1 found it in the cnide deeorutlon of the Sumerian houses at 
Shahrein witli their bands of n-d white and black, or plain red and white paint on the 
Htucc<M?d crude brick walk isee above). And one sees it also on the cunoos rosette- 
cones (if they may so be called) which were found at el-‘OlH?i.l mixed up with wlmt 
has already be«n described. They are cones uf |M,iterv, having heads at the broad end 
expanding into ilowers, witli six or eight petak of red sandstone, black hitummons 
limestone (aa in the case of the pillars -, and while limestone, fastened on m* Wforc with 
twisted eoiiper wire ihrongh a A-shaped perloration (11. XXX, 5). Judging roin tie 
analogy of Uie plain cones, already uienUoncd, which Lorrus identified ns wall-decorations 
(see p. 244 - it would seem that these cones are in reality rosettes, witli long conical shanks 

for insertion into walls. 


■ TW ■ kin# uf tbr Il.ltic" >* .n nn' innl H.l.yloni.n ,.l ..r nnd trnvnl, d.n.ribii,B (lir 
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Fmariv, itiere reidjiiii to W mentionoH tiie IVn^tuetit of the liiiiftstmic H^tre of Ktirlilj 
keeper of the granary ol Ereyii^ and llie almost coujjjlote traebyto figure oi a man wlio ifl 
very probably tCur-lil. Botli iTere foimdt together on tlie same level && ibe lions^ and 
close To them. The first is merely a torso, on the breaat of whiek, howevern, is exit a 
very arckaic iiiflcriptitm 1 tig. recording the gift of the .itatae by Knr-Jil in the 
leniple of Damkiun’, whiek wag pri^nmably at el VJbeid; tho goddes!^ Damkina boing the 
spouse ol bluki or Ea. tke god ol Eridn (SLakrein), near by. The second la complete 
except for part of one Jeg» Tl ie a squatting tignre of a man of tke nsria] SumerLiaJi 
typCj with perfectly preserved head and Ikeo, about I It. 3' j inches high. The lieadj 
skaveu hut for the eyebrows, and ivifh prominent eyesi and nose, Is of the type 
characteriatm of t^imieiriiiii representations of the hnman portrait. The rest of ike luidv 
h ti^sated snianiarily, espe^cudly og regards the linnfls and feet, and the legs have 

fiTifrere*d froni disiutegi'atiun caused 
hy damp, one foot having diBappea- 
rpd fPl.XXXl, 1,21 

On the skotilder is a single sign, 
tlie vest ot the inscription having 
been worn awny. ihtlh tignree were 
found lying ovemirnefl. These figu¬ 
res date the find. They are admit¬ 
tedly of the early j^umerian period, 
very likely the period of Ur-nina 
(T. StiOOn.t:,) or somewhat earlier, to 
judge from the characters of the in- 
sKiription of Kiirdil. So that very pro- 
Ijably they are contempomneons with 
ikebnildingornot muck later than it^ 
til a plain lirab pottery that seenas 
characteristic of the Sumerian peritnl was found, in a smfwkcil couditiun. Especially 
notic&nhie are some frngiiients that can hardly liavp belonged to anytkirtg else than 
dram|>ipe«. 






Ft^. a. Arc'll nic TuhifrjpttO]! ot Klir-liil. 

Besides tliese objects, a certain quantity of 


The circunistiincca and dcsieription of this find are strongly reminiscent of that of 
the deposit of Hierakon polls, iiiid thorn are one or two actual com pari aions that can 
bo made belw^etm the objecl^s found in both cases. 

With regard to the motal. there is in Imth cases tlm technique of hammered 
plates secured by nails tn a woodnti core, which we find in the case of the 
Bepi statues in Egypt. It would bu interesting however to have the opinion of 
those beet qualified to judge as to whether the face of Pepi'e son at any mte is or 
is not cast. 

The workmanship of the Egyptian figurcij h much finer. ^Tho IiqcIeos of the bulla 
and stags from id-'Obeid are extremely emde and clumsy, and give the impression of 
greater antiquity. Did we possess tbo copper stnhia *' High is 


Kh asebbomui/* which, as we know from the Pair 


■irmo stone, wag made in the roign 


of KhWklmmui (c. n. c-.b and gave the official name to the year m which it 
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ntai1u\ we liwve b«eii nbJe to <Ijtiw n truer |>unillel betweeit Eg:j]>tian sni'l 

^umt^ruui coppiT wurkw of urt in thio fourth millenninm i*. <'*j and it would bnve been 
iDtereatinji to kmt whether the Egyptian figure presented the crudities which we see in 
the early .Stuneriati metal-work from ol-^Oheid, but are not yisible in the fine technxqtie 
uf tlte Pcpi Etataes^ A coiupnrtaon between the Sumeriaji tigurea and die Pepi statnes 
U Titrated to some extent if we regard the latter aa made of hrouzOy mstcnd. of c<lpp^e^- 
For one thiiig'^ the caatinir of the heads would be muck easier In bronze^ and &o die 
keada of the Egypti/in figures, or at any rate that of the boy (li it is cast) ttouIeI be 
far h*«B of an aebiovfiinent than were the lion-heads from el-Tjboid. The Italtnn chenaist 
Mosso la responsible for the anfilyeiB that affirms that tke Egyptian figures are of bronzed 
But it may well bo doubted whedier they arc go- Kot that any retlexion is cast upon 
Dr» Musso's analyHia: the only question one would like to have resolTcd is wlielker the 
pieco of copper which tlie late Mr BAUijANTl gave to die Ltaliau savant to analyse was 
actually part of one of the figures, or whether it was merely a chinice fragment vviiicb 
WBB holiere*i to Imvo belonged to one of diem, without I'eal proof. 

BronRO figures uf this eixe in the time of the Yltk Dyuaety are highly remarknbio, 
as one does not expect such o use of die alloyed metal in w country whieli hardly 
adopted brottie even for weapons until well on in tke next age^ die tinn" ot the 
Xllth Dynasty, and can hardly be said to have emerged from the ''Copper Age'’ 
till near the end of the Sliddle Kingdom. However this may be, we mi^lit in any case 
have gained a little light on tke question of the priority of Egypt or Buhylouia [u 
this matter of metal-working, which is Btill unsettled. Those who hellevr that Kgy[»t 
was the lather and niodior of all arts, and was apeeibeally the discoverer of copper 
and inventor of metal-working, will regard the Babyiomau bnowleitge of metuJlurgy 
as of Egyptian nrigm: wkib ike PanbabylonistB will presumably still take the opposite 
view, in tho continued absence of direct evidence to the contrary 

The possibility of n lliLnl rdternative, common derivatlou from a aingle Bonree, 
poEaibly m Syria, shpnM not be lost aipbt of. Aftsr all, copper is foirad in l-ypins ao.1 
CiUcia aa wi aa in Sinai. And other lines of argumeut, based on aucb <|ttC8tiona as 
the Syrian oiiein of the god Osiris', his connexion with the vine and with corn, boUi 
probably indigenous to .Syria*, and the apparatus of primitiye agncnllural civdu;ation 
genemlly, on the Syrian I?) origin of the “Annenoid" race that so profoundly mo-Lfied 
the ethnography o's the Silo ytdloy in the late predynaatic and early dynasne ago and 
evidently sot a nea- stamp on Egyptian culture and art, and so forth, mehne ^ to take 
Syria sorionsly as the possible ultitnalr origin for many features oommon to the Eg^tian 
aid Babylonian civiHsations, inelndiag the art of mend-working. Thoro are some things, 
of ooursi, that seem to point to direct connexion, such im the idonhty m iorra ot tlie 
early Babylonian and Egyptian maeohoad and cylinder-seai while other thmp sod. as 
the brick are so dissimilar in form ibst they seem to be mdependent uiventtoiis in the 
two countries, due to their similar allnyiai clay soil. Ihe resemblaime of die early 
Egyptian wall, iritb its recessed panels, to tke exactly simdnr walls ol early Babylonia. 

aasrri. et-wsr “/ “* 
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c^unot hawevfii' Vh! ii coiiiLadtiiicef jiiiil bere we iiiiiHt »ee pfeef ut' iiuujieKiaiiji eidier 
direct or by »ea, or tbrouf^li Syria, Tbe natural Eine of routo b^tw^en Me^potamifi and 
E^y}H lay throug^b Syria: it was Ejy vray of Syria that Babylouian conquerors and 
traders rcaclird Palestine, tliougli it would ijeem noithPT improbable nor impossible tliat 
Sumerian ships at an early period shonM have pasacd out of tbe Persian (lull' idong 
the shore of rindraniant and tbrnugb tbe StraitH of Hab el-Maud eb to tbe Egyptian Red 
Sea coasts and Sinaij ajid that the nanie of Magan i place to wbicb alitps w^ent'''^ 
may hare been extended from the neighbourhood of ^Diuan round to the desert coapt 
of Egypt and to Sinai ifeeEf^ TTo^v shall we eKplain tbe enigmatic earrings of the 
knife-blade of al 'Arak^, with that extraordinary Baby]oniab god-figufe whoso feel end 
in snakes, or it^^ mingling of predynastie Egyptian motives with a technique that 
reflembleg the work of Karaiit-Sin^s time? Does this rather point to an antiquity df 
Baitylouiari art mneb greater thau that of Egypt"? For tlie figure ofai-*Arnk, presuiuftblv 
eoiittmporary wllli predynnstic Egypt, h perhap* that of a Semitic rather than a Sumerian 
Babylonian, As a god, tbougb somewloif reaetnbling Oagameah, he is unknown to Unhyl' 
onian iconography, and if lie is Ehiiuite, ulnit is he daing in this gnlloy, unless Eliuiiitcs 
navigateii the Bed Sea in prcttynastic timefi? Tie looka like some god of the desei l 
botTvecn ^^i]c and Red Son, conceived by liis worshippers xmder jt ftirm stronglv 
influenced by Mesopotamian-Elamite idaas brought to the fonst (of Mflgan?! by sea. 
and represented by a pi^dynastic Egyptian artist. This all ^eetus ffintastyi, but tbe thing 
itself is fiintastic. 

But tor this rentarknble ubjeet, one would say tliat there was no evidence vet as 
to xvbich eivilijsatiou is the older, or ivhieh fit's I go ramuna rated the knowledge of metnl 
to the other, l^abylonia certainly bcis the lesser cluliiiji sauce i?he always had to import 
her or'^ t rfhe itaust haivt I'eceivcd this knowledge from outside, if not from ICgypt, then 
most pi'rdmhiy from iSyria. 

An btoreitiijg point with regai^l to these similarities iu early Effypt and Hiihylonin 
is lhait in Egypt U ifi precisely those ardiam things iknt are most Babylonian in 
appearftnee than dad not peraist, but were abandoned either during the Old Kingdom, 
or nt [east by the end of the Middle Kingdom, This is the case witii tbe pnneircd brick 
w^tll and TvUli the cylinder-seal ami witli tbe luagehemi Another instance is the ron- 
veutiomJ treatment of the lion in airt. which haw already been mentioned above. The 
Sumerisn lions from el-'Oheid arc repreaenterl in the usual Sumerian style, with grinning 
jaws and sUriug eyes, full of ferocity, which persisted ss a tradition down to'^Beruinn 
days, and Ima Etcon tmitsforred to tbe tiger in Tmlia. Tbe tyiileal Egyptian lion we know 
dignified and reposehil, with tight-closed iiiouili and calm gaae: n representation ilie 
exact opposite of dm Sumerian. But sii archaic timea, eonlomporary with Sumeriaii dava 
in Babylonia, apparently tbe Egyptian iJao sdmliwl the ferorioua griiming lion aiid 
often represented liim in this guise, nnd in b style su closely rcseuihling the Simierimi 
as to argue a connexioti of ideaa. 

Tbeso cuItiLTiil reUtionB seem to have heconic intense b later days, and the 
Egyptian dvvtloped on bis own liiieii. The Babylonian looking element in artiaic Egypt- 


' Cf. b Jimrml, Vir I liJl!!). p. U:i A. Hrttt. NfiTi.iicmT h Hint. r,to.Kl ty [>,■ 

Itua (juixillujl ut th*« vartv rsluttouil ul fl^vpt R'tlti Syria. 
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liiD lift Jintl cultar** ihun give mi exotic impression, JUf if tln^y were due lo flume 
[ruiporury bn press which ufrorwnnlfl thdefl iiwuy. If aoj as in Hnbylonis the similar 
phenoinCTis ware nataraJ and pcnistCfl, it wuuld look os If thev came frum Baby!onla 
m EgA'pt rathc^r thAii rj'c« r«rjfd, or at atiy rate fruin a common aoiiree which iiupressed 
Babylonia more strotigly than E^^ypt But these thitiisn are Eieru-ceivyet snseeptihie af proof. 

^dRCcheads of liiuestoiie, plain or veined^ were found hotli at Shahrein nnd at el- 
V)heid, of the two tVp^i*T pear-shaped am] tiattened spherical, which arc Inith hIhO found 
in Egypt, al HiasarUk in Cyprus, and in Italyh The illtistratlou (PI. XXX, 
early Bahylmtiau maochcEads from el-"Obeid and early Egyptiaii for comparieun. The 
identitv ot tvpe^ well known as it is, ts atrikinp. Both .’it iSkaLreiii and at cl-*l ibeid, 
however, there ie also commonly found a stone impkniRTit that ta rare in Egypt, the 
suiaII celt, of n latc-nta'litkic type comnion in Europe f Pi XXXIV, 1 1. J t is in Babybttio 
generally made of green up yellow jasper, black basalt, or a bard green stone (serpembne 
or nephrite ?\ menjures unly Jiu inch or so in length, and ^,19 evidently nsfMi ns a 
chiBcl or adzfe. These celts certaiJily seem to belong to die chalcolithic age, to which 
also the arrow heaib, Jiakes, saw-hladee. iSic., of Hint, chert, ejnart?-crystal, and obsidian, 
found witli tlioiti I Pi XX_XIV^, 1 .;', are to bo assigned* Ibe savr^likideu are peculiarly 
jibumlauit at vb'Obeid, wberoas at Shahrein they arw rare. Tliey are found on other 
ilesupotamian ^bitt^s, as Ur", Warka’, Para and Babylon ^ but nowhere in such prafu5*iuii 
or perfection u@ at el-Ttheid. Xuue were found srt in bitumen, like tliuee describetl by 
Kolheiwey from Eara\ The inacoheads come well down into kisturical tnuesj. as we 


know' ffuiu the fine specimen in red breccia In the British Mnseuin, which heai^ the 
nniDO of Sargon of Agade (liO- IJb^i. and i? almost preciBely siTnilcr tu an EgyptiaTi 
predynastic specimenj also in red breccia, in the eamr mnBemn t,no, S2039^^. 

The celts and even the dint and obsidian flakes and ori-owheads also uiay kiive 
i^urvived in use later tban we think, but in nil probability most ol thetu are prehistoric, 
as the painted pottery innst lie. The pottery at el^Obeid which Ki^mns contemporaiy 
with the coppor lions, is, has been said, uf a rough plain drab ware, nupainted. 
except that rorolj' one iiutices a touch of black paint whirb seems the last psp ul the 
older painted ware, This, the prehistoric ware [PI. XXX, 15; Pijte- -^ji '*■ identical, 
as has already bwn sotd, ivith that found liiy PfiiZAmi at Bushke <aiuL of course, that 
found by Titoupsu?' aud luyijelf at ShabtninO.'' and practicany the sjnrne .is the coarser 


> PttT, JjM In pp. Trui. Piiu uuuM U, mao lhal Ki^' (NMir-hLiti|KM 

niQLt'Lmid la cia clLarHCteriBtlr- a# BabjI&tilii Si ih «( whiij ti« writet* uulfiiitn' Itwlj tlii^ penr- 

>-linpt^ lortQ scpins To Iv piniliiir niissLrJlk, rj-preii, imii Egyfit,*^ 

■ Botfi aatl 1 tnniul [nL Tuohfsoj, Thu Briiifh VruCNNi toiLniioni «f -tin aVjJiJtj-cm 

iw LX^ [ 1014 OJ, piL, EX, p. 1411 r 
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idea Itiat these- ftiut uw^ blades ivere fliuti, for etrikiui; a liglit. If, a* hi- -lUj-Pi. bn fnuiiiil uiie witL pi 
" BteeS’* in n tomb (prJileiiitly of fate dutej, Ihe InlFr Babylon in itn meut bave hbhiI Ltuefls* lUinirat saw* 
for tbit pairiiuiWr 

* KoLOnwTir, Excanati.^, 4 / (EJijjL Trsui-..}, J.. 5111, %, If^si. Ur Htlriill-iL.lv derSTiubp^ t]ie>v 
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stries of Sa«ii. Its decoration is n local %'ariety of the widespread geometric style tliat in 
prehistoric times seems to hare spread over the whole of hither Asia, and is related perhaps 
on the one hand to the neolithic geometric style of Thessaly ^ and on the other to the early 
geometric style of Honan in China*. The Susiau ware has been compared by the 
discoverer, 31. na Moroa5, to the painted rases of predynastic Egypt, but to me per¬ 
sonally this comparison has always been a stumbling-block. Between the wares ot 
coarse there is nothing in common, bnt ware is a matter ol local |>eculiarity, and 



Fig. 4. Profiloa of csriaatsd pottery bowU, el •'Otieid aud Sbaf^retn. 


dissimilarity of ware cannot be pressed if designs are identical or even similar. But it 
is difficult to see any bat an occasional slight similarity between Susian and Egyptian 
predynastic pottery decoration. The white geometrical designs on the polished red w'are 
of the oldest predynastic period are somewhat like geometrical decoration of the Baby¬ 
lonian and Elamite ware in pattern, though not in colour. The similarity between the 

lAter bsbiUtioD ami building howevrr hsvr w disturbed th» earlier atrata at Ur tbnt ire hove not yet 

found prebiatorir remaina in Hth, They are merely found here and there on tbe aorface or are turned up 

haphacard in digging. 

' Hall in hot. Soc. BiU. Arch. XXXI (ISOS), p. 811 ff. 

* Tbia baa been pointed out to n»e by my coDeagoe Ma. B. L. Hotaoji. 
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HtylixcMl An«l Mobeinjitir human beingi* and animala on tho two waroi^ seems to mo 
generally to be remoU> and only coincidental, so that no conclosiuns as to connexion 
can be drawn from iL The Egyi^tian pottery seems to me tlieretbre to belong to a 
i’eramic art unc4>nnf*ctfMl with the geometric ceramic decoration of early Western Asia. 

But ctirioosly enough the prehistoric pottery of Shahrein and eL’Obeid has brought 
to light an h^ptian-Babylonian aimilarity wliich ia new to ua. Many of the pottery 
bowls of which so many fragmenta have been found were carinated (Figs. 4, 5, 6), liaring 
exactly the same profile as the characteristic Egyptian diorite bowls of the Illrd—I\th 



Fig. 5. FragmciitR of carinnlwl |>ottf*r 3 - bowl'i; el-'Ot>dd snd 8li»t>n*in. D»«or«lion Mock. 


Oynaaties (1*1. XXX, 4)A This is an iuiportont comparison in more tlian one respect. Snch 
a type is nut likely to have been inventwl independently for potf try in Babylonia, and to 
ray mind certainly points to Egyptian inHuence at any rate not earlier tl^ the time of 
the Hud Dynasty (e. 33K)0 b. a). This would bring down the nsc of this potteip: later 
than has been supposed, and practicaUy into the historical period. But, as lias been J^id, with 
the copper lions and other objects which arc roughly of tliis date (the jieriod of Ur-Nina) only 
the common drab ware was found, which is usually supposetl to be later in date than the 
painted ware, the only trace of the latter being an occasional recurrence of apparenUy 

• Evas*, y J/ino#, 1. Ilg. &4. The typi* ars* imitated by the “i^rly Alimsin’* Cretan* in 

liparite (PI. XXX, 4 obenre, fr»im Jimmnt t (1014'. PI. X\ IT. I). 
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Fifj. (t. Fru^upiil!. i'ariiiiiiU'tl piiilfirjr LkiwIh; p^I-' t.tbfitil and ■S'baljrt'iu. l>H'f>rntLOn hlflck. 

eitlief dlrectlyj, or throtiifli tliu mEHlitun njf tlie (litirite; bowls of tho ITlrd D^friafitV, 
And tliitf iis not impossible, Ibr there seems small donbt tbnt K^ptian ttrei^oiLile was 
priced by the early UabyloniaTis, and was often imported, and the earinatedl type ocenTB 
early m ara^otiite alao. The peojde who went to ijapan for atone coTild e^igilv import 
aragonite In bnlk from tbo Egyptian eastern deaert-coast and individuaS vases of 
aragonito alftOn Fine stone was much prized in atoneless Idabjlnn, and it was to M^an that 
the ejirJy kings and patesis sent for it. have relics of this import in the grrat bJouks 
of different kinds of granite and basalt that ii&w lie derelict im the top of the monmlB ol 
Shahrein. Tliey were brought there for the making of anipiea and vasea^ 

The basalt may have come from up conutryi from the volcanic bmd of I>iarln;kr 
as easily ms fram ^Sinai, but the granites certainly look as If they we^i products of 


degenpnite painting. \Vafl the paiiitei.1 wans uevertiicle&a, iisc<l mo late aa wAl sa the 
drab ware, lyhieb afterwards wholly unpplanted it? Another [juint Is tand this is in fa¬ 
vour of bte survival, incidentally ) that, as -Sir AirrHi-jt EvAjfs has recently remarked 
to me, the eanuatiou of (he Egyptiaji Jietite bowls an adaptation to intone of a metal 
motive: they should be iiiiltutjotm of copper bowls. The carinnted rin» is not natural in 
atone. The predynastic Egyptian atone bowls all have n heavy flat rim when lltey have 
Oise at alP: the earination is a later development, and should bo due to the influence 
of metal-working, to which alone it is natnral, as being oasily beaten onL If tlic 
diiniW form in the early IlabyIonian painted potter)' is also ilotivod from a metal original: 
the el-'Cheid Iwwls were imitiLted from copper bowls, and Egyptian copper ImwJs sit 


' IVVAS^'^ P^ftnrr ii/ J/ki>trii| T. rtc>. 
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from which tIjc in&ciriptiaiis ajiy line stone was procured ^ WlietLer^ however^ 
the uariiiKtcd portcrj' bowk wore luiltated from copper bowls diriectly, or in directly 
tlirougli llioHc uf diaritc or nni^onito^ ihcir reoomblaDcc to the ktter Ei^ptinn objecio 
is so etrikiog no strongly to imlrcnte n.n artistic coimoxioo Lcre^ And csnt^s doubts ns to 
the H'boJiy enrly ortd prO'^Srimcrian data of the painted potteiiy as n whole* TuoiirirON 
bellpv<i>s It to bit emtireiy pne-Sumoriaii and pre-hktoric. regarding it iia the pottery of 
n jfropio of Kiiunile origin w ho itiliOibited Babylon before the SmrtenanSh Bn:t it awms 
to me that in thk matter ahotdd for the present at any t^te suspend judgement. 

The el-'i.Jheid ware k Bjjijcially reitmrkahle for the diversity of its geoinetric |mltcTTLS| 
and tlielr execution is freer and more minute than that obbervabJe at l^liahrein. At both 
placcfl interentiug exani|dc3 of a naturalistic tendency arc seen in the occurrence of 
free designs derived from Icavca^ grass* i&c.^ and *Shahrein has given os n sketch of a 
scorpion and a schematised jumping frog’, which are perhapH tlie earliest Babylonian 
repressutotious uf anima l-i. In designs genemllyj thoagU not in w^are, our pewly dU* 
covered early liabylonmu pottery Lrlosely resembles the early ware discovered by ELlez- 
F£i*D at SMiiiarru, as well os that of Su^a* 

The ware is usimlly a grceuiHli-drab cLaj; highly fired, and often o I most vitrified, 
and extreimely Lard j soft drab wares rordy ocenr, and are possibly not of local fabric* 
The true potter’s wheel was probably not yet in uue, hut, whereas some puts seem to liave 
been entirely imnd-fa!»hiQned, odiera setnu to betray the knowledge of the incompletely 
developed wheel, the wheel/' It ia possible that the development of the potter^s 

wheel i» to be ascribed to Babylonia and Elam, and tliat it was from BtiiiyIonia that 
die knowlodgo of this invention parried to Egypt about the time of the JJi Dynaaty, 
and perhapa liience to C-rctc in the Middle Jliiioiaii period\ eontempoi'ary with the 
Xllth Dynaaty: though of emire* it may ]mve heeii communicated liirectly overland 
througb Auia Alinur, or more probably iLrougb Syria and the mediuin of tlio seagoera 
of thij t hlidau coast (Ahishija?!. The comparatively lute date of tlm inlroductmu of thk 
invention into the Aegean area is perhaps in favour of tJio claim of Egypt to have been 
tho transmitting medium* 

Prom tho abovo it wiU be aecn that tho exijavalion of cl- l.Jbeid Las various puiuts 
of intcroat for the Egyptian aiyhaeatogist, and phuiJd it tnrri out that the Pepi statues 
from Hierakoupolis arc in rejility not of bronKO, but ul copper, consideraliki point vriU 
bo added to tLc comparisona which I Imve made between their technique and that of 
the copper lion^ and hulls (rtiiu el- Obcid, which cannot be very far removod In time 
from them or fr»in their somewhat earlier predecessors, such as the atatno ol Kb asvkhtmui, 
that Liive perished* 

* Whuu wurklug Hi t^Lflhrvin to tVllf 1 was niialik to Uml =miill ul lLi!« to 

liriug liiHok for roipm^xiiito atialjtiib, Li order tu tlirtenninu, il jio^ible, in tbal m ji>' lliiiir prolsnUtir 
plow i>f oriffiti. I lunTB, huttc^er* rrqtMjaei Mu. WouLLtr, wlio lui= aioceeiM ujc in cbargc of llio work 
III Ur, to obtiiin «M»»f friigiiiiutls, if pocaiblc, for UiEa pur|joa(f* 

* Tiiowpsoji, ioE. cii., y* 

* Kv^ht;. /‘^o^irc ^ jUi*™, h I*. -53* 
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L. MITTEIS (1859-1921) 

By Sill PAUT. VINOGUAIAOFF 

Tbe tieatb af MiTitii cemoTca from the work! of Si-orjikig one of ila most 
prommont No oiio ba-H done moro to e>:toi!d tbc study of Raman jurjaijruili'Eico 

by reseairb Into its rebtiion* Holbnistie aoi3 (.Jrieiital onitore, TU weuUb of contents 
and the admirable dlalectios of the Corpus jTiris bad exorcised euck a fascination over 
pencmtioiiB of students who were spell-bound by tke dogmotie cokeeion of ibo system 
and aniible to estimate at tbeir right Ttdne the betotogeneona citnenlB of legal tliongbta 
witbin the Soman Empire. When Bedt;s bad tu writs a tommentiiry to the Syrian version 
of a Homan Code bn found no better terms to deaeribe ubaructeriede divcrgcneeH from 
the olasBical mica than " mi^*tmdoTgtaiidmg;^ misitatonient/' Twu pioneer^ both natEvcd 
of Oennan Austria—H. HuONXEE and L. Mimita—hrobe deemively wstb tills traditintii 
the first illuutratod the process of viiJgarisatiun of Homan taw lu the provinces from the 
development of ohiLrterii^ the second took Up iko study of papyri and inscriptiona m 
order to above to what c^ftent nations of die HtUeni^cd Ksut foUowcil traditional paths 
of timir own onder cover of the Imperial unity. The volume oa RtiidiMredtt ttwi Volks- 
pnblTrtkcd in 1S91 marks fl-u epoch In tlm traatmeni of legal soui^oa of ibe 
Imperial epoch. JlriTEis did not cmalo papyrolofry, of course, but be naa the first to 
utilise its results for juridij^al purpe^sea in a scieutific wny, very diilortul from the 
bai>boKard speculations of earlier Egyiitologists like Riiv-LLLCidt, It is iutereating to compare 
these initial Inyestigutiona witli tbo recent productions in this field, such ua Hosrov'tsiij-ys 
iiionograpb on tbo Volujiftte or CoU.iXET’a studies oo tbo Oriental aspects of .fuatmian-s 
r.rjriificutionb Every now and then Ike old dogmatic propoaitiou reappears in a new guise. 
Hut the main points of Mrrnnis^ argnment bavc been tonfirmed and suppienjontod in 
eVLi’v way by stibsefjticnt investigatioos, iliTTEE took a Bbaro lumBeli in publlsking 
Greek papvrl from Egypt*, but bis principal contribution to this study was contained 
in bis jojHdical connnontariea on arid dednetiuna from pfipyrologii^l nialcrials, Ila joined 
WincKEK in the publication of a salection of texts and in enmmariisin^ the results of 
the era of discoveries achieved by GnxsinttL, Hlint, Joughet, SchuumiTj, HAiirr9<nt and 
so many others^. The juridical outlines uf liU volume uf the Grttmkihjs provides tlio 
most convenieni framework for studeuia who vi^feb to appmaeli the study of Graeco- 
Homan lilgypt from the jurisprudential point of view. It is drawn up with ibe greatest 
caution mid restraint and otm cannot help wiahiug- sometimes that tine eoLclusioDs^ wore 
less uiToctod by a non-com mi Hal attitude. However it has to bo rcnicmbercd that the work 

^ t. j, iiW artieJn nii Hit- iLiuilnna'iiijii iirinL-ijtk* ot JiutiumirH uytlUk-allwii In d'fiUUiitm 

ilit Li^dea ll^^Sr 

^ GriteliiKhe it<fr /VjjJ^iuiani.wir'ViTij <m Leipzi^t 1. Hund, LiLil|iei» tiKW. mo tlin couElllf^a- 

liLiics I'Oatrlbllt^al by biiu [» \S'si«ra.T’» €\fr-jrmr J^ijpjTonfiii Hatneyi [Wlcu IBSwb 
^ iicr Papgi p!o‘jiii 11, Buail* Jtir]»tiM:liL‘r Tnlt, L<±ip4l£: 
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ia intcniled to serve as an introduction to research and not as a conclusive statement of 
doctrines’. Of another work of a comprehensive nature, the RomUchet I'rivatrecht^, 
only Uie first volume has seen the light. It occupier^ n peculiar and significant place 
among the famous works on the Civil law of Home. It does not attempt to give a 
complete description of Roman juridical institutioiia similar to the well known text 
bo(»ks of OiRAKn, of Crg or of IlroKL.iND. Mitteis mapped out a bolder plan starting 
from jurispnidential distinctions: law as an aggregate of objective rules is considered 
in its subdivisions of sacral custom (fas), civil law, rules declared by magistrates (jus 
honorarium >, law of commercial intercourse (jus gentium). Then come chapters on rights 
aa an outcome of the subjective aspects of law; finally a characterization of the taw of 
persons—physical and jnridic.nl. In this way a very imjmrtaut portion of the subject, in¬ 
cluding succession, the general theory of transaction (uegotia) and torts, ns well as the 
teaching on associations and corporations is covered by the extant first volume, while 
the law of things and of procedure would have evidently formed the contents of a 
second and, |)erhaps, of a third volume. This plan gave tlic autlior an opportunity to 
express his opinions on general problems witli critical independence and great width of 
view, although it is to be regretted that many difficult subjects, t. g, the origin of testa¬ 
ment, remain in a kind of semi obscurity on account of the fragmentary manner in 
which tlicy are discusst'd and interwoven >vith other topics. As regards the relations 
between Roninii and < I reek hiw, one cannot help thinking tliat Mttteis consummate 
knowledge of Ilellenistic materials ought to have enabled liim to trace the outlines of 
the comparison with a firmer hand. The very instructive chapters on conventions might 
have been supplemented probably by similar statements on other topics. 

No appreciation of Mittkis work can neglect the numerous papers contributed by 
him to learned periodicals, especially to the Zeiischrift der i^rigtigstiftnng ftlr Jiechtt- 
tjtiichichtf, of wliicli he was for many years one of the principal editors for the Roman 
Law section {Rtmanuiisrhe AhuHumj). It will be sufficient to enumerate some of tlie 
more important of these contributions in order to give an idea ol tlie vast learning and 
untiring activity of the great scholar. 1 will only cite 'Prop^zittkft (1898); the manu- 
inisaiou cinJicta by a jiUns famiUan (IBOO); uexum (I9Ul); RomanUtic pap,p-i (1902); 
the Syrian-Roman’code and Hammurabi (1904); a trial for debt in Egypt in 84/86 
A. D. (1906); the right to ajipolut guardians in the provinces (HK)8); Stipulation and 
iMMjuest (1910); the socaUeil ic-** ./«(*« mttmeipalU (1911); the deduction mortl^tt* 
Jit illustrated by comparison with a Ptolemaic case (1902); the origin of hcj*editary 
leases (transactions of the Saxon Academy, Hist.-Phil. Klasse, \ ol. XX). 

Mitteis’ personality’ as a writer was conspicuous by his gifts of observation and 
discovery rather than by dialectical subt lety. He resembled a traveller, keen on visiting 
new countries and drawing on his wealth of experience for fresh comparisons and d^ 
ducrions. He was not one of those who accumulate details for their ow^ ^ke: his 
studios of higypt and the Hellenistic East were combined with broad generalisations from 
which his followers took llioir guidance. He was as averse to paradoxical constroctions 
as to |M*dantic common places. He preferred saying frankly that there were things be 
did not understand and he could do so without prejudice to his authority, iK'canae he 
had inasU'red so many of tlic most ditficnlt problems of historical jurisprudence. 

I Cf. th« reriiiw in Klh. ,\II (1913). 495-302. * U’lprlj: 1908. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY iy:21“1922L ANCIE^T KGATT 

By F. Li^ OaiFFmr, M. A, 


The ttllention nf EgyjjUjIfjjjwt* nuJ of n t| Ider piiblik- ha# thl# yeur bwt] #|L«wfiill^ iHrorilrt] le Ihu 
nl the ^h‘e^phl■rl^ 3 I•tlt ol hieroglyphic wrilEii^; tkrouiih tko renteoiLry octL'bralioa of flu* grst of 
rHAvmiiJuJN't frrent At ci imhlio nitlStiji of llio Ikrliq Aoa4li3njy on Jnikiinry ^7lli lOH-J ^Itolil 

in Lniiour ot ihc birihilny oi Kin" VViTUani TI) al wkicTi (lift' qnmini rf|MicU of thr ’nkTiciniH jictivltie^ ailiI 
iincletialcinp^ of tite _\r:axlclny H'orn FubmilTmi, fho jtihrf (if ffahttamm ik ui H diawnT5e nq the ilfciphmnl^fit 
fi£ Llu» Iiieroglyxjlis Jelivorwl Uy Profenwr Aiitn^ KuttJti { PJe A'iif=iirirwiaj7 prlnlpiJ in the 

Siisini^*f>i’’ichf^ 1923, XSVtl—XUIi)- In tfiTi^ VHfy nblr ami jmiici&iiii oxiwition Eithti hkotefic# tins 
entire lii: 5 tOTy nf the drelpherfne-ut tlitWli tn iti* mn'i^itrun'e Uy T.bpg]ita nUil tliff Icamwi ^orM iu 1S3T ll£ 
nn erent Thirh by niwniii" tnupi the wjileit Uooka of aaticpilty hoA roiupk'tcly nlfeTod onr ont]m»koJj Mm 
hihlorr of the ♦■nrly WO fill, on llio i^tei>7S of el vi I twit inn. nml on ilio (trowlh of religiws Idrat. A new 
iletall here brtHi>rlil uilt In thiit tUe finst Well'dlroflefl step tcnVUrii# diH’IpIteriiuHlt (liktp^a berk In 1762 when 
Cab:(»tiv Ntcmrnn out litmRelf loos' ifoiu the (T.irrent miwinraptiotm deriFod Ircnn Greek wrilers (who 
altributifl elahurftto syrohnlEMn to enoh hinroglyphio i^IetiJ; Mtuilyin^' the tkarntteiTi im ttiey oi’ermeil In 
%‘aryiBe ronnhinntloiti on the nnHinuifn.t# wiiirh he met willi dtirltij; his‘^ijeiurn in Cairo, NiFotrait nlready 
jH*reeiT«i the truMk Mmt thej- mtiet repreF^pt pliotietic a* wtill as j^tnliolk* rlnnent^. In UHhl aJter like 
dif^k'Overy oi tlie Ro*etlM stoEo alth Itn triple ver^ien i>l the PtoEeiiinie decree in liiero^fljTihleT demotie 
and fir*ek. tin* SwkIt Akkrbi^o war nhle to iilontify proper uaiuis in the dfiuottc wrlttsn in nlptLnbfit.ie 
chnracler#. In IBIO Thoma* VoUMO went fnr Iwfycmd AasHiLilk mnd ^mvinonJ to Iw* tm the wpiy tO tidl detn- 
pliumient of Imili demotk* mud lijerophyihte, hut in the niidRt of many n-tker ocenpnlitraB nnkl dlKtrartiopid^ 
he feluxed hio eJlorle niLil fuifed to gnthor the fruit oi Ida discoverie#. In CnAHrotuoa BkoiTxtl I lie 

riijht chkiF miiil fnlhiwoil H up with on unhrokeii ^it-R of deeiphermenlH In the remnlninEr ten yenr* of 
Ikia life, during whieh he ft'ft* altle to devote the whole nf hla time to the Htudy of iluu'riptlouh aud papyri 
in France. Italy and Kpypt lt>elf. Hb* etdliuprtk* nnd eHrty ileaih in IfiBa^ hoctti afti-r hln ■pjknintmi'al to 
n prnfc^Jional eliiilr in Pari*, prr<'lnfle'!i CoAiiptUJJOii frota e^'stproafiBinji Ihc cebuIib und tarmlufr u sehoul 
n| flj.'yijtoloj’y; hi# Unirvi-lloua uiiderBlundln.;' of Eiy'ptian is etkmpar«l by Fruai to tiinl of ti ukjin who 
im> ueiiulrcd u nUHteru Itiij^rnApe from eOELVaviFALion eiul writings wlthrml irooFR-imia nnil Bcicntific analysis. 
Tike yunii}' A.-ience. deprived of its otLgliialof and nddef enUivuinr, EH'ukRi likely to perish in the ntmo- 
sphere of leus^ncion nml detraeiipn which wRaerentPil. imtl] IticwAim LEpsinit authoritatively earplainrd nndj. 
in part, eorre«'tfK| i'FriTipoLiJoif'e iiihtlnxl atiiI showed how tmly tlie detiphermeat hnj1 Itwii aopumpTi'^iuMi, 

On FtdkTnury Snd the <i| the 7'iran deVutnl U lonj" Tesriing artll'le (u the l^enlranry 

<f>/ jda'lelkia^ the carters of ,1, F, CnAUHLmnjE k^Jeuike and Tnoiun Yoruro and their reppMdive 
ni'lnVvrmenLt In diidphemieut. 

On April IS Ell illtiue the tiirik ot Amerloa^ Whrll thkt Alnerlckin Drii'Olnl Smiisty Ikelii ita tin mini 
meeting* lit the University of ClimAgo ond Proiesoor PkicUYin }jave n Isiiitern kvture tn illrnttrste tlie 
deeiphcrtncut of Kgyptiem. 

<>rk M»y Svd at n puhlic sittiDH id f!ie Hnynl Aendiiny of Bel;iiuin, Professor Catait diwurwMi 
cltXt^'fFWtJy on Ciminunrc du Jifch^rauntt ilfii ffiini^tifph«l par CTisimjuJlIim. JIIe ilitvonr^ IS printed in 
JiuiMht tlM VAtadimui rv^alt de /fchpijue, TIbav., iIcb lA-ttratv* .Vo, 5, 136—J5£ and eeimmlely^ the firnflio 

of Ma ^olp f*0 to the puroha^ oI a fine hnid of Lhe Old Kj|i^'dD»k fur the RrTi=aelA Mmaciiui. 

* The volmop for 1921 of the dnnaffv cf» Seraiee det de containing mnny iukportant 

nrticlest, reurheil me lotk Inl(‘ for iMrltiskkri In thi^ Ili'pork 
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In E'arii^ ('fiiliiiiHr; iiE tlnmmLLUfK W4t' ji(iin?4 to lUnl 'A tHip nod from JiiJy 

10 ^ 1^44 l<rMllii»t =4*ri*^ JiiiiL ithji nrriiiipffll nt lljf Sluitdr Gulm^t. tin* f^orlKniu*'* 

rlH' Hjiil tlipi llfjt.] ill* VIIJi*. flt> Well ■# ttt Hn*^ ttfinititu! rpfllilniint^ {i( IL i^iiuiiT and tlip Prtow 

ItoiTAF^'ETK, Al nl] llifW a Inrp^ unmlinr of ti'jircspatjiliTfsi of B||ii‘rt nnrt nfniirnJ rouiktrirs w'nre prosk^ntr 

111 llH- Kp3’iiiiiLn rpatlt'fn-s of flir Ixmr^H ji cdfmtnftuioratiTo fjihipt was afliitl ut liii* litniJ of tin* pTwit 

and \1. EMiutiii [twrribed tin* ixHirm’iif tin* jrtL'at diwoF^ry. Jn lonm^xiodi nith th.i-i 11. LAaiBii 
of MnT>'»*ni^ TOiilritmti'iJ ftn Lt Cmiffnairt (j* iWc^i^’rrowlTif (ifJ par ChamptJiifiri ft Jtant 

to [hr Part* Efifrfej fZUtXll, 129—453^ fn wUirli hi* di*>(rri]x-4 tlir by whh-h tb« [irohlriu tii.* 

h in nad lhat Itir dmlr of E;fypted'ipy rri'otmJ for CHittroiAioN nt Tin* f.'ollc-ge dt* Priinin? iii in aljeipttnw 
fiiorti Ihr dfwtis of Sit tiiffrtis AfjliHtiOr ovrfng In ihotta^nj of itmdFii|: hut on tlif* othtfr hand, uovt'r Ima 
Ihr M'ii.*nc't* in Priujrt* bwii iuon.'' aetiToly porFaifnli nr rlftnli^nLly tnupht Itiaq paow^ 

FinnJlv. mldiraiicu on yttofwr 7—S it ax arriuippd nt ijrenoido, tlir rufiital of CHiUPOLiJOii'^i 
lx*lcirRfl UaupLInd. ii efty in whltli ho TfLLlTorrd murti oa isthikolbny, prolr-saor uud toiithi.-r lioJore fortTmo 
xtiiiM upon hitut and to Trhjrh he rttirfti for a brlff xa*rii>il of rpt’n[a*rotinn from bit^ loo ^tromiowi Inbciiirif 
brror« pLfl fatal return to Parw. Tho fflmfly rfnMrau of Vif whitb Wnneed to Jibi hrotluT FntSfcc i- a 
tnU¥i 3 T)i. of riiiKi'oiAioif rdii-it^ and wa- the oiijN't ol a nnxst. InterMtinEj runirt^ion. 

The report by Eniiaiiiv on the aerk of tJut! OrkMitnliRrEwi^ KninmiRsion ol Uje Iterliii Aratiumy 

■rtaie^ that th» MliHiijr of the Knhuit pjifiyri of ilie Middle Ktnpdcwni in j he nallrttlnu at Berlin, hiul been 
eiitniijlLd to iklFAHTT* hut thlit liiii vork Imd b^en iuli*rru|itfll Jjy hia appoiatiuem to tho plare in Iho 
.IftliienTn rtf tlie laim?liir*d t.tsofln MoLLEB p I.XV). TtoEnaii Imd nearly aiiiehed Itn* 

lart |Biri of the liLSpriptifnw in flip Berlin Mtij^eiim. A nnjnngrapti oq the history of Ppyptinn wrlTlno, 
kK‘^[ll.li hy MdiJ^aa iiniiUT a fl|X'cnil lumL will Ite routilined, if po^bh> ffi, ]LX7’irlb We nniy itl^o notn* 
here thnt Samot&ER'n tiuhlimtirtu of the As?(?yrinn teii-i btmi Aftxur in neiirinj,- eoiiipletinq and, a* to I lie 
tnblrt# from the llittifo eTjpttnl of Ekt^^rhaz^Keiii. -’:k:iiaosnEa Jiud WALima nre rout inn iniE ihn fiubliriitiriTk 
ol the Biifiy fern inn texts and WitTneu W prepnring that ol the Kanet^lun divlnjition textx, tthilr Fenant 
is enriying «it a iniblinition of the Uistori«i| Text^ In Irajci^iption [ii. LXVl, 

The Ftjy-rf^d Anmiat of tlie Metroprditail MuHeiiiu of Art nl Nttiv York him an 

interestinji AL^ut «f thr uf the Iljrjiitinn ™ll£*tioti tiiid holds out hopes of preal nud ecHntinumiE 

artirity in pnhlientiou now that Ihe rijietiltion iias ati-nruiilati'd materinl mid ihe iustalIntioT] of I tie 
I*a]|n*l|t>li^ hJI? Ix-pq completed ^c/. iiLmH* p. 100). 

At ChieoRO PrOleSiSOr IlaEAPTKE's tftfOTU to further Em^yptotofry are progrerteiaft. He lin-. oblainefl 
the moiii'y nod nnw hr ha? proilqeeil a dcitallwl [vrogeamnir ol grear iniors«it and prianf"*-. 1 he piiipoJj* 
of the Oriental Instiinte. n’ith nn eudow uirut gSveTi by Mr. d. Tt, llocxxFELixa iadrfiiiMl ihr **eKpaiinlo!i 
oud niarntemLiiee ni thr nafikelt Orleulal Mu-^*uin of the Unb i rnlty nf Chicago, that ll may MJrVfl io» 
a Inbornlory lor the invcrtiMUtina of llir rnreer of early mnii in the ^eaT HaE,L and (Uwa funtiitli tn 
the tearlung alttfl of the Ik*imTiinent of Urientnl Lnngruiigm the mnterhiJs and Ihil opiMjrtiinity for 
re^Hirrhi'ft w'hirh viU eontrlbute to ito* recovery of thr ancient eirtliaalions whoee luugnafira jm* taught 
by llu- IJrjHirlhieiit”, P^oil'-'•^■^Jr ftECAaTinj tclM of the ftfst exyitoring tour ol l21fl IStfU- in Egypt, 
\le-opotantia nml Syria ti> cxAinine tlie groiind. Uj confer witti IJoTemuicnt cuHhorltic#, to in.*,pn l t\fw 
dbisirericft and to nmke pureliatsitf: ninl then he ulestTifM-s tiis nniHM'iim and the n-ci^nt aiapihnttmijiw Thr 

leiidinc: features in Ula propramme of n-uik arc: — 

J An ^PKyTiart*Brthvlonitln diotioiinrv on nn pxhautrtice *.ra]r lollowinp in jietiero] llio i^dicuie cd 
preparation for tlm Eayptfnn dtetionao nt Ik*rlin but with carioUA elhlKimlioiiN niid liii],roveiiiet.tK 
deri^l by Profeswr En«K 3 ™ii.r.i unioopsi Ihem v a e,n*chilJy adapti'd tyin-wTiter for Hip tmn^litoratixl 
textH. for it is not conridered iii!tx-*«iTy le copy the i-uorirorm rliaraclcr? on tht- fnr-lsv This diHioaary 
1. Iieing prepared entinilr by AmerieBii prufee^ors of Oriental Inn{pjap<» nod their rtutlenfs and ihr 
ucheiiie at prexr-[Lt d™^= not hiidude yuit>erian or ony oI Uji> non Seinitie Tnn|mnges of iihnciform, 'll Isi 
hO|»rtl that the L-O- 0 ^a‘^a^inll of KurOlsilU arhfihirs will In. erantunlly scclirH. nud if Ift WlftlJt'rted that 

the dicliMary may he ivearlv i-omplete in eigtit cm: Ion. ji-pars, 

^ Oji Hie Egyptian lilde, an eibaLwliye edlHoti of die fiiuerary lost- on Esyptlan tolfma nf the 
Middle Kingtlom, furo-nmners of the pq.yni. Bonk- of dm IX*ml. Tlnr eomhinatlon of toirned 

for ihiA piirpom* courtiflta of Profe^^^r BuLiaiHD hlmia-ff. Dr, Anis Ginoiaaa and M. La«f. TIii;se thriN* 
wOl mtet !n Ewid MrJrt i>.*irtnlx r to begin the work wtlh Ihe -real inneotiiinN iu the f niru 
TIm trSis iTill In- rri|ih-.l in .^fiiinUK of nrrltiug (to ™fris.],OTid tf> the .e^iifll arrEtiJ^emeiit on 
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the original) u|>oq eluliorntplv ilwienod mrds. which will l>r nuiBifidiM; and In ndiUtioo the tnxtf. 
will bII be photogroplinl. 

3. .VnlniuJ talos (Brrr Htthbit kc.) told by the ol America were browghl from Wf-*t Alrfcti 

whither they had long ago (Spread from the hlart. The Imaitulr l»« proriding Pri>fe*«or .Sniirx«»uvo wilh 
photografthM of all acceM^ible JISS. ol the grenl Arabic roHertlou of Indian fnblw known a> KiUiU and 
Dimna, with a Tint to a MMuplete edition therrol, and It U Inlrndnl to trwdc their liMory na far aa 

{M^aible back to very early time* in Egypt and elaewhere. 

There l» also Iwgun a <-omprehen*»iTe nysteui of nrclilve* for the hUtory and arrhneology of I he 
Nearer East, ami the fltaff of the Institote ia undertaking or co-opernting In the |Miblication of d(iniiuent>^ 

in other eollertioii* which for flnanpial or other reoMonit cannot be lueallT carried out. The Odraiof 

Itulkuit of the Unieerntff of Chieayo, n Beyinning oiwi ft Pivyrtnu in The Amenran Joumot of SonitiV 
I^nyftayet XXNNTIT. S83—SIJS, wilh many illuBtration*. 

Moaar give* an interesting rejort of hi» visit to Anierim on iIh* oerAHiou of the Orientalist Congns** 
at Boston, when bt* iu«ptvte<i the magnificent colhH'tiona made by Itazimaa for Boston and those of Nea' 
York liruaght hack by liTTHOOK, and was IntrcHlueeil to BaKasTcu'a scheme [^Journal A*iotv{oe XI. Ser., 
t, XVIII. 330—333). 

SaxuB hoc written an exrelleut aketeh of Egyptolo^ aa a branch of knowledge and research, 
indicating its purpo* and scope nnd iU Important eontribuliau# to otlirr branches. He not nnjii>tly 
rlaims for Germany, with especial reference to the work of Larerct. Dnno&cn and Ehnak, the chief share 
in its deveIo|»ment tflnce CnAnroixioa. but not withmit awarding a full measure of rceopnition to achulam 
in all countries, among whom Maaraao “a savant of the highest order” and Kuaniu Parara. ''whom 
one ran almost call the founder of Egyptian .\rebueology ** are especially prominent. Di* Agyptotogift 
Ziooek, Jnhalt tend ifedettChny dieter WiseenKhaft und DeHttehlmwU Anteil on Ihrer EntuicMuny {Der AUe 
Orient 1921). 

PnerKB review* at some length ScaamxB. Berliner Mueewmtkriey, the work ol a popnlar writer who 
wiithn* Ihe Egyidion Muwm and that of the Antiquities of the Nearer East at Ik-rlin to exhibit only 
tdtjerla of art nnd to leave all the rest (including those whk'h Ulustrnte the rirUiaatinn and history) 
to sfieoial collections. Or. IM.-Zeil. XXV, 277—279. He ha* nln) reviewed ScHirKK. Hinn and Aufyaien 
dee Berliner Ayjrptuehen ifuteumt, ih. XXIV, 295—296. 

According to an artlcle by G. Bom, the DrovettI collection which comditulee the limds of the Turin 
galleries, was made in 1818—1820 at TIicIim wilh some acquisitions from Ahydos, MemphU and TOnah 
(tirj; it had reached Leghorn by August 1820. A large niimlar of the fiopyri, hifdorlcal. magiral etr., 
ill fnigment*. are atill inedited but have now Iteeit sorted; they belong, afipareotly, to Ihe Twentieth 
llrnaatv and were probably from Dtdr el'Medtnali on Ihe weal bank ol Thebes. La CoUerime Droeetti a 
i pnpiri del r, Mueeo Kyixio fn Tewino. in Rnul. d. R. Aer. S. dei Litteei XXX, 128—135 and 14S—149, 

Profesoor Pnrr ha» a rilten u|*on some falinrioiw arguments in Archaeology, TTie Antiquity of Civiluation, 
Imny o plea for tamie attempt to formniate the taxot irJk*cA thomld form the boMia of arehaeotoyiral aryunimti 
in Journal V'lll, 5—12. 

Binre 1896 Professor Ckruir has l»een at work on a very elaliorate bibliography of all that enneerns 
.\acient* (Pharaonic) Egypt. .M file end ol 1914 it consisted of over 30,000 slips. claBsilled by author’s 
names; by 1920 be hod rearranged tliem in order of Hubjeets under more than a thousand headings, 
grouped however in clnsHca such ns geography, history, and religion, and when very large, snbdividixl rhrono' 
logically. Grtvk papyri and Coptic are outshle the stupe of the undertaking and therefore are inchidetl 
only in special cases. This bibliography U depositi«d in the remarkably rich Egx'ptologicnl libraiy of the 
museum, where it U continually Iwing odiied to and liiiproveil. a special assistant being employed upon 
it. Suhwrihers am Invited to share in Ihe benefits of the bibliography, nud refi^renroH will be siipjdicd 
from it ou (laynimt of a utiall fee. This enterprise should prove very useful to others than iU originator. 
Hue Biblioyraphie de Vf^pte Aactenoe (Extr, des BuUetine do la Cl. dee JjOUree Acad. roy. de Belgique 1921, 
pp. 537—.V42, ef. Aeyyjituo III, 194—196). I may herein* permitted to rerord my debt to M. Catabt lor *<nde 
iniprnvementfl in method in preparing the annual bibliography lor the Jfmm<J. 

Bokdke has given a liibnogrB|>hy of r«vnl w ork down to 1919 Ayyptoloyie (1919) in ZaU. d. Deutachen 
iIoa,euL Gtaoll. LXXIV, 304-317. 

"rhe Inder dot Tomea XI — XX of the Antutlea da Servwa dea At^aquitla de rtlyypte, just issued, la 
a IhorcMigli piece of work which will hr of the greatest value !»► students, consisting of no leas than 
fourteen se|»arate indexes. 
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iJurluj; tlic Ijnt Ilirwr y«ir« tmr Tn?»u»urer, Mr. W. M. l)*w«ox. hu* kf|>t iLi? imuli’t* ol tLo A$itUic 
Rtvitw lufomiml ol miL^t ocllvitM*# ol tlir E^jitoratioD Soricly, Sir Erutfi^t llrpint, Ki?.. by a 

trrieti of pu{N*rii uml rt‘rt»^«a of rvcvnt KogHaL publieutiou*. 

Tlif CW/« Sritnti^c Journal, of whlrh tlm U*t number hcul a|i|M4rni In IVlT, bii» rt^mrd |iublictttiou 
«rilb ^dI. X. The in it ntjaril rbiefly minomiu problem*. .\n ■rlide by R. H. Fosna on Ibe ^utra 

Otuh «A. |H». 1—8) biu an lutereatini; acrount ol the mrlbod of nillivatiuK frardeua in Uiat land of 
neanty »j tite .ioipplv, and ol ita ^neral economic comlltion. Tbc preaenl iubabilants of fbis out* lamwi-'f 
**Oa*i« of .Vmmon** nnnilirr about SOOO mxiI*. 

Dr. itaKc;cia'i i;oni(ioct and excellent |ni»de to tbe aiirieut and modern city of Alexandria^ Jlctamirea 
ad Aeftjfptam l» u<m IsmuhI in an Kngliidi edition. Tbe bibliu(rrapbi«H attacbed to different ***11005 and 
loobj«M:t» of frjiecial iinportaiice in tbe niueeuui are an exumpUs ol the tliorougbuee* uod atllity of the a’ork. 

Jl. JojiDiT, chief eugimvr of tbe maritime work* of Et’ypt, has jual piiblhbed a memoir, £« 
da Una ylrlng an blatariral ac«wnt of the port (datini? originally from tbe 15th century) with plan* 
for ita improvement. {Him, prit. d ta Soc. Sultattieh de O^offruphie Tome I, llilO.) 

Kttt* revitma .'irawAaa, i&loAari, in wbkb .South .kirkan experienciT ba^ suggested conclusions 
regarding tbe deaiccatlon ol the Sahara auJ the history of the Nib* Valley, dneimt iy2a, 4*. 

Dr.**Uc 3 «, the Dirwtnr of the Geologkal Survey of Kgyp** on ibe Egsrj>tian WtldamcM. country 

for the mmt part difficult to explore and littU* kuoa n even to the nmnads, describing the several areas, 
tlM? {mrallel rhlgw of Marifit, the coastal duoe« of the Delta, the sand dune* of North Sinai, the longi¬ 
tudinal dune* of the Ea(rtern Desert; the character of the Wissleru or Libyan desert ol Eg>|d, the Oases, 
tbe Nile Valley, tbe Mii'axa limestone plateau, tbe great anlit|uity ol Egyptian desert erosion, eroeiou 
effects in the Red Sea hiil!*, raln-«roaion in schist country, the Red Sm and its uBHOcittled gulfs ol Sitci 
and A.jaba (the«e aro prolmbly not tbe reaolt ol a crack, but ol erosion of an arched |K>rtiou of the 
enrth's crust) and ibe industrial d«velopin«*nl ol tbe Egyptian wiMerna*. The Oeographieol Journal 

LVllI. 44»-276. . ^ 

Senoaxar reviews LRUKxnr, Lotu^aor tone /«■ Pharaone and LxQub, L’Esypie Atonumenlale et PUtorteque 
in Or. Lk.-Zcit. XXV, 150—151. A new u'ork by Laoikh, A L-aeera Im ffanto tgypUi nouvdU$ Note* »i« 

VoymM is reviewed by CAiJ>Kai»i, If, SOO. 

Mias W. 8. Blackma* contribute* to DUcocery (III, 154-158) on article on FortaUt/ RUee m J/odsm 
Egopt as practised omong tbe women. G. S. Coua writes .Votes tU dialtctologie araU II. Teehmdogu da 
(m 'baUlUria dm XU in BuJL InU. Ft. d^Arth. Or, XX, 45-67, and Mowiai and Aldwexc. Quelqure notes 
tmr VHUtoirt d* VEsLeh RjpptUnns in BhU, tie rInsi. tTEgypte IIT, t7—48. 

G. W. MtiaaxTa paper ou 27te Nilotic Languages has been tbo subject ol further notes by Ibu author 

and by F. W, Taojtxs in hlan XXI, uo. 109. 

3Ixc5ItCBAEL, author ol The TriUa of Xortheru and Central Kanigfdu (1912) and ul Camel lirauds 
used in Kot^/dn (1913) lias now imblisbcd A IIi*toty of the Arahe in the Sndnu in two volumea. Tlie 
first vohimo begin* with an ucciuint of tbc non-Afub bai-kground of |a*ple*. e*Tan lally tbo Nulsians and 
inbubitfluli. of Darfur, with sonic vocabularies of the Darlur tribe*, and. prot-eeding to descriU* tbo 
is*netratiou of the Sudan bv the Arab, in the later .Middle Agw, ctmclink* with -*iiuirnte ac-ooi.U of 
their existing tribe*. The ae^-*.nd volume consist, chiefly of translation, of and commeiitarie* on the 
native butorlcal and geueologiml records. Altboogli. nnlortuiiately, uoue of llie^e record* are of any 
antiquity, owing probably to tbe jealous destruction of «icb docoroeuta by the Dervish rulers, tliey 
embody‘a certain amount of genuine trad.liou. Reviewed by J. \V. r[aowrooTj In Sudan .Votes and 

Records V, 61—61. e , . , , , 

Smlan Notes and Records V. no. 1—2 contain* several uon-arcbaeologieal articU*. of interest to 

Egyptologists, such as Cuowroot's UU Welding Cnstouis in the Xonhem Sudan (jq*. 1—28). MxcMicnxxL’s 
on PoUerg Making (Dins SUeJ (iqi. S8-38). and Tuonxs’ note ol a remarkable passage in Ibn Batutw 
(quoted by Sir Ssiuju. Hato) coiu-'Tuiug tbo burial of courtier* with a dead king, to lUurtrate Rraao s 
discoveries at Kerma (j». 57). 


EXCAVATIONS AND EXPLORATIONS. 

Proli-eeor Wumwixxa hn* given to tbc Akadcmiia?bes Kuustmuseum of Bonn Ibe I'olbvtiou of 
photographie negative, token by EuxaLonu some fifty >ear* ago of in*aTi|itiou» at Pbllne, Edfu ami 
Thebe., and in Nubia, os well as of papyri iu museum*, etc.. Or. LiL ZsU. XX>, 138. 
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Ic kir, rftjporl ill tin? (2vvpta ICtntiu* of tilt tit# ilia-rilrtklli;. jyil, 34W—[IL I.AH^Jitr 

iiifurinif Hit tlja( l]Lt Una vipJttMl fh« iiitniilrt undt^r hifi pkiiryu lu L-twer Nubia- Tbp lltllt Ituiiinii 1.fni|it+' 
Lit Tafftli belli callnjiu^ imil raunt bt tiurjre!;e- lehuilt on atiolhrt nitJc frura IIih Al Phllnr Hu* 

Kuii' Hadriuu Lliuj ttivc-n wnj- Iml cm ciullj lit? r»M;€Huttriii:t«l. Ai IbwaU Hi+^ pKii uuduL-littl oNU*Ji 
Ui Ix'LUf; b>- EaaXLUqH and olrEiuly A ui Afi iui'ICl'I! {I lit bei'U erpuinr 

tiuiii ttlij- liitLerlij tii€W[i. AL tkn BarttJtvUiipii ul ILibiUtipiiut iw nuwm-Dusortf iliaL-t>vtrtH:l \vy 

r*atMjt. littB bwiii JifWtrt^l tlimn tUit ullff by Baiilii£E- ilqiI tubuu lo tbe Cairo Murpuhu At Karuat 
i-oltimnii wi iliu tiaupk: of lilLoii& mutt bu re(>xiried; Pixxjctj ^Uo iiae worked in autl S>Tiit, Imi 

boeu a^ipointH to tLw j^l kft viwiml by tbo buuirutet]; ttpulti of LkouajXt owl llw piibliualjoii of tIip 
plua^i niiU of itllutr mt-b.itoi:tiir 4 i 1 wo^k it li> \x im^odl forwiirdlf out nti* distflfvcry baa Lmh uiadf, 'd » 
etuirvii«« jmd clinitilwrt ol t-'on&trwctiu-u in liiu Ifft Uauel towpr of tho groat Firit Pyliiu, At UenilFtalih 
till! Birtli llonw liiui bi'tu ctuiiyiJrl'plj' H’Joarisil ilueI the pbiii of two ruluiiliiidi'd i'oiirtK in freuL jfuL'vvprvdr 
IhL'H-Iieul l)cen rniKl to lUo gtiumd uuii mtitiL ijf Uir msti*risil oBjytlijytd in tuilldin" n i";jjristliiii biidlfica 
tit the "bitfj tlitt [Mwitlumt, bowpvtr, of Ijolli wults HUif u-olnmius l-hu be rcptor^S from tbt urtUUditV 
o r i H W.1 irtifkiujiti ii-o tbfc- |>ji,ii'eiiipu t. Tilt* tuof txl tile) tfinyd'H uenii iIo|>ud to carry oJi stonii^wtitcr to 
tliF P** Lifx2ivea bflfi t»efln oectipiod witli tbc Hicnioir on tJio touib of Pslowiri^ at rA.uab. At 

Svqqanih liio Dirwitor Iti WMlriultaliuu witb FunlH UuJ? dt'oiifeil lU LnvCctltrafe euc'oaikivt'iy tUu timiptLii 
aud appri>ucliei» of lUJ tbu royal pyTonitdHi bojyituiino witb tbat of Toti. At rbe oannie tims mualnba-toiiilrf 
lire to be mTeeiigatod cot ire. not uicrtily tbc tomb chupplaj a* u bcgiuiiiu^ tlie enstifrn and atnilUtfru 
fufcH of the tomb uf Kagcuint ba™ 1i«rn ulEiircd witb most iuturniatiug rcaulla. TfiiMrslerioT U «rii]|itnrrd; 
iLu touilcpit- iniiuty metre--? U*-ud» to n dworafed tiiuitiljEf Iei vrbich ttm iiariMjpbaBTiB lay w'itb 

nuimim- nf u rkU fuiuiriiry i.*riili[iqiH!Ut^ Albiuy fiirinll tomba of ttu! Middlo Kin^oiri iili® witbi Eiliitues mil 
Frlckc bnvr Ikm-u kill bnre in ibc iitesLUBt. of ckiiring. At ftoulia a touib of a priest of ttu? encretl fak'U'U 
of Atliribiii of Cif«vk porlod bm boon FoLLiid. tbe iiuroopbjiip,ie built into a holid uia&j nf masonry 

uii tbc *ujfni.ie. From Tell-oI-YmLlldiyob flr numleer of Jowiidi stoLnv luFicfibed in lJri?ek bavj* leopu obtained 
Ol ttlH of AugiintUJi^ 

111 a aei^ount of EiryplTH. 1 ] Tiurini ciisflonin, .^tAiiio givoa aocii- jHirtkijlaru oJ LLl> ciLiLviLliouH 

of tbu Itulian Anljnctdogk'al ^Iti^icn uuder IjonLAPaaitUT in unii Mbont 19 It iit Uun, Tboboij and 
tirbclclEf nnil souiniariues ttio rk^nlta ol lilb own riwpitrirbai aa antUro^tuglid nttiudiiitl to Ibc Alis^inij 
fur two years, Let XecrappUt ^ypHemtes el let /cruUiit de k JiFujidm itafienHi ill Aunalet de 

riTmterril^ *U Gniuif<le XXXl t, 399-131". 

^ero?. Ur, ItsisK™ retiiriniJ to Firyid tJii Jitu* tflst IDS3 to eiHiliutu* Ujl* t*ireaviitiiiiLE wtiicL liii? 
tofllfttuut ITt, UiTTpan luul kaya carrying “u ut KiibunUiviu 'I’liii work uii tbe riontburu and tin* iiDrUmriit 
gro«^i» or pjTimiJdi in non.' flaklicd, uud id wcU adrunwd on tlio westurti grueip,, in the phUn. lio*»tou 
Mudouin of Fine Aria, Butifliu XX, 

"AJ£ni» lu lUi* dct“Tt tctt miii-'a iiurtb of the jiyraniiilt uf Meroii, two I'ctjLTVoirii, a later (?li well, 
the plalioriii ol a ^luull temple iiulirely ruined, ami a ceiuctery in whicb are the remaLud uf a Turge 
nstbingolnr rftructuro wUicb niay mark a tnnib. ^Voouod atid IliTurHAM, « l/ercific wUe in .dfudfjTji 

Xolct mid Jiccordf 39 — 'ttS. 

Faros. TLt! oeooml infilalmeut of tbe rwnlLt of the Oxford cjravations of 1910—19IS witlj pkua 
iiulI otLer illustrations ha |nn?eoiJiL>d by a skcteli of the bielory of Xnbk from the Old to tho New 
KLu^eloin. The emk «f lhl» |>eriod roiuprieed «. Nubian "C-gmiip'" ijcnKtery kLating lakwia-n tfie iPjil 
tuid the aiiikllc' Kint^iom), uu E^tku Fort ol the Jlitlillf Kingdom, and enceral New Kingdom ti*mpk^ 
iucluiliug rum ter HjLtJnjr of Atjedjek and tbc tempk* nnd poet of SehU'j,Hi!UiPT* built by Tut'iUikb-amfliL. 
Ktiiniy Egyptian Imairiptione enmo friuu further eauth at born and Hkn Ibotst* of Farao arc iiuljlieLtd in 
tnlU The cMiiii|dcle ronordi wOl be dt'j.!«§i1(st in tho ikthinoleaii Mu^um. Gnicrrm, 0,;^JTf jElKupiiiibnf m 
XuLia in Liverpool Atmtd* a/ Arc/ineoFc^ VIH* (tt— 104. 

Knbanteb. -t kug'lhy fevkw of drmxa'a reporta FiriedftiJ/h eijn Ei-Kultamtdt~SSd ami J^'Kttbanah- 

in tbe DenktcAri/Lea of tlw* ^'i^ima .Itclideiliyf ib+ by N A VILLI lu i?cp. Ai^htnityi^pte XfV, IfiW. 

Kl-Kflb. llovLng alntuly lU'scribeil tiU: walk of the towu HcimerB Cijuiia ditboralely di-^rcritjvn tbir 
timi|ib* rcttinJoe, r;.pcci*lly tlnwe of Ibo two great tcmplin, Ibal of AniL’iUSphia J1 iuipiuglu^ on the aiiekut 
temple which wne rslHilIt in thy £<uile |H!riod, ^ Ktlii and lii TcmpFci in Jtrtimai VUl, 16—4iCl. 

Tfaeteo, III BiitMefni d'Arte Vll, I—4, ^oHiAPJaaLij bae described Itic CiLavatiou of (he tpnib of 
Kha'' In IWOO, ocvurJln’' Lo tbu Awei’K'Jjn .diwirwai oJ’ Arcluieatii^^ X 0-6. 
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Tbtr Kpj'jitijiij PiiJwiiisim of itir- MiaLrfl^Kj'lJiu.ii in lOM—Ul invcsJ^tij-'iitwl n pyrJimiii-iJljilfurui 

nl I lilt EU'VPrUli iTyridHty ^whirli WmncK luul ris-ujfjitM.'d in Iwui-tillt ttm flTlTA in ft ToJlny Lciiinil 

ttkP vrith tonclii^ nl liji‘ ]ieriiJd» tiul nlitniutHl fittlp ih-irL ILfttl 

tli/ttf tiiifr cnfflni* ttiiil riic- vmell |irrrt<rvHl NVir-Kin^-dom luiiiumy tii a i-[snrifiti-Hr. n lurelistuir 

burlnll wUll hh wkip, BuL m ^jfL-ul R-W nfil was oiidiliitHi hy Uii- ill^^iJlinn,-i dii.ttTery ot llitf Lurinl pit# i>i 

tiWi ifUhVUH «f tisp Elk^vKltUk BytuuiEy (uUf a tJH‘re clidil niinw.'il «Ctkt"} twDi^allJ tbe jKLTMimnl ol tbp 

>li'|i!liuEp lplil|‘|p Bl i.li-ir v\ BoJultI; IIiimm! tlwv t-pU'ndid sirLkljjturptl nilJ [Mlutird 3ui,n.-up]iiigiLii of 

. iuLT llPilUtJduJ WiiiUili'n ciufilUf aonJO nJ'tklm'tifi niuj ullutr triliaillfi. WlSLMK* in IJjfl E^ptian 
iSfiO—Sly 2S)-rj3 tar wji]] xnauy illliiiUlitloni. 

The I'iiipf wojfk of N. de Datik* lor Hie Tyln^ Fund Huy die lopying nf tht lumli of 

Neftiilmtiir (So. n niObi iFitereiUinj? iiiunumeni* knr/w n to iht pnrJy ttxpkirerh lni( thiiv in vt<ry liiul 
ocrnililkHi, It ilnlK* from Hmi reiffn of Ay dlul U OHP of fSiru iii TLH*-=i --NbfUrqueul tu Akln'iinLou 

wliieli hLow stncuifly tL.e infliiciicit ol tdb atyk {ih. |Hr, IS— 

ilta. UK Fdutt prinH ii nurkniH TH-tird of Nev visit to Tlieben in win'ii obji^tiiii wore ofTtired 

ti> li+!r liiliutr fnr p^irfluo*- Ity tfiL- druJor Enwis Smijb, wliitLi rany iiavt WloEif'iid to dm jTieut Olid of 

l yiiTtl munmikhb A Reutialutnct o/ ft In jEtiiffaini yf tlul Ifotr. >1 llSr f, Itl2 'IttS. 

Tim Surtpy of E{!ypt lm» dctenniueii nreurjlloly tFiO luinjlidi for tilin' axle of diir ti-jupk- of Komnk,, 
nuikJjjf; tbe ]jiie Sir S'ouia^ LijcnnsB’a tlmary yoiiLairjiIuj' ite Lutuntion imiioswibki. RictLiJinf, Sai^ dn the 
A^'t ft/ lemjtk 'tif J^num at KnrHaU at detenumeA b>f ftf OrienMiart «f Ht Arit [Survey «l 

PiiiiL'f Na 3G), Sot* M.ijnv Lvoi’s nfiti- iifrfin it in JoHntrtl VII^ 2S0. 

JlallLbh* Mr, Walththiiiit'!, ttlurjow » ftvickml In Vuzr in 7)i#copcty □!, 110—lU, Imd Ly 
M’mszikaci in f7r, LiL-Z^ XXV, a3—3f. 

Abtdos, Work on fwn jnoujjn of grnvw of tins l^'ireJ. EyjJiiHty toiineeli'd wiili roynl toiiiUf; llm 
“O«,m'iou" 1(v attrilHJlftd to llm MiddJr HiLifyJoiJi on tEm {ri-iMitid of tim mnitrinlri iiiied in it »nd in 
eojjhiilerixi to bftvw boon tiitjrely rtiblerrnni-iin Uti ixbovo ibii wnlpt Itvel oi tboj« rvmoto duy^ I'enoi^ 
JVW« and X'cirj in Anecfiii IMS. 30—3’^. Tbe borbllH* ii|ifiiLrL]ltly of i dSitUnre jiLin Ell the deuHl 


of ibe king, nrv sutjimurily di.'scribed by Prof. PsThtJ in jV/ftO XXlIi, Nn. 71, 

Tell tl-AmirBii, Snt)er|iiosi!d 11 ixI'T& in tiui liou>«.'ri, ii wurkmiiu*!* villupo an n lii^'lnrr level nntoLtvbod 
in rt yie mill dedkTJtEnn^ to Mnmua nnd Hie gotl Sliad, ivore unions Lbo |.fiLLti|ii<l rsHiitfe uf 

t hu brut ^iLHaii'i WOfk. Pdtt, /Idcarntfen* nf Tttl tl-AtHtrt7Ut iu ,^euniaf VI j. Idl3 —186, /. oj. in Afnti XXi, 
Xti In ttm pccoud hviiftou Slie ftorkmuiV!: viUnp? wm tboruuglily [uvefitiniitHl, nleo tlie nnii«t uf die 
Virinr Xnkbt in tUe mmn eify, u temple at iioa? qumUl wbieEi uti* sdtl In u-^ i» tbe Twcntietl, Uynirnty, 
and rnuftin- of n rmnll pakve M nnwkta in wbieb I be ijiJOfnV elgnve nnd [umm hen I liet'n altf-feJ lo 
Ibote of ber eldi'sl daugl.ier, MoolUY, id- in Jour^ial MU, Tlie fumoii^ Myetnneno T«*L^Lr,U 

lire pimuinent in l)&t]j reimdH nud to lio lnJ> ot iJn' dillo of Aklieniilun, 

llelr, Xoto of T>r. Hiacitiian’s work of lyjU—21 on a. tmul of Uynasiy VI, JpumM VJ], 216. 

A bn ns. A nummary ef flnd^ wftl. il.miy Matin tte- and out tin of Pi^er, FcrmH. at 

Iltraikioiptiti* iu Aiiffeijif Ksi/P^ J02E, '6a— 

L1»bt, The ,Vew York exeavtltion? here m're resnniiml iirier Aix ypare tnlervat in 1020, at tho 
pyrnmiil af Ameneinmra I, dinriniz ibe reinninitL-j wwteru side, Tlie Inirial-pIftLx.^ of tlio prijiras^- liyil 
iiwn i'oni[ib'lidy plundered out. The pyratnid ii^mjite fihow« a ebaii;;? oi jiJnn und T.Nliirtian of 
Idixrk.’* wulidured for ttiu orlfrinal Hcheine were iiseil in fanuilatione far ttiE Latur, prriyeuliinp ii wiriiHia 
nrobh'itn The huildlug filour throngdiout was largely derirefl frtim Hnislnbim of Llm Old Kingdom; vrttliin 
lliieo reuturieii of its eoiurletlan ft thorough |duiiileriiiE uf lim [lyramid und it^ necropolk Imfiun. ami 
Cl rinuiie ermtig ug wSjieli vieWiM to the oxeaiutorA InlereMing olijeets lUid boir^-plann. A foundatnm 
depMit of the pyniiuiil wfl.^mind, a idmine in it giviBi- pyrnmid n mime differenl from the n^iml 
one. Frftumnits wrn- fniunl mitU tbu^ immes of king Kliely tif Dyu. IX and of KtiEmAur wtio niay bo 
ftttriNitn! to IlymXlV. Macis in Lmnsok* n‘[iort of tin- ExjKdiHim for pp. 5—itf 

[In Fart 11 »t BmH dtw- X™ Vork. N'ov, 1921}. 

VempZiE*. A earpfut restoritiun In twlonre by B*E=a of “/'Afl Throfit of dlmroernl 

iu 1517 iB di-prriltnl by C. S. Ffiantn] in I bo d/urwaur Joamai [Pbiludf'lphia), pp- 30—^4. Tbi- hllilditlE 
I,ml Li*u dwdrnj'od In n fnre.it etinflagmtiou. hat the IkM of oehes and nddd.ti Innl fell nniiLMnrlK.J, 

pri^rvlur the w'lillfi to n etmstdnrubln beigbl. 

AlMMi4rl«, Tb, report ol It, Uns«.ra by l)i.B..cc., I'uliiiiK ™.lalim.s 

ol ut tb» a«l to tb, <d t'l,.™. »iHi l!.r» 


JuLirn, (iJ bllifj’p^- Arvb. vjjj 
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anil se\Tuli*ea Urge pbotograpUic plulta of bnililiiig)i. lomli*. and (apfirtuii^l U a catalugui^ of 

the archaeological library which U ol growing imporlancv). i/«a. tTJ/exanJrJt, Rappert tmr Im wiarekt dn 
Service du Uu^t p^niRint Fextretit 191B—1920, 

A roUcctiou of rilty-lour ina|*' and plan^ ol Alexandria U jMililUheil by Joxnar, beginning willi 
one from a VaUfin MS. ol Ptolemy ol 147*. Uie next being ol 1648. the wxl ol 1670, after which date 
they follow in »iuick mirctawlim to 1920. In the flrat “Pouipev'e Pillar” njUM-un* aa the tt^ehmm RviuptU 
with a -.nittll building lurched u|»ou it» wide capital! Tlie city wan thru encliwed within etrong wall*, 
on the tuainhinJ. not extemling to the Ilepto«tMdiiun. Atlat nutoriqut de la Ville tt iU$ Rortt d"Alfxaadrk. 
Tbl'ilx. wrlUng Cnnwa»tair« *ar FAdat Historiqiu, be^idei) intenmting note, on thow lH‘re gathered togetlier 
«igge^ti» many additiona that might la* advantageoui^ly made to the coUcctiou. On pp. «6— 71 he dcsih 
with the mnp ol the tHibuierged consUuctiona on the north ol the idand at Pharoa. 11c disbelief m altogetlicr 
in the cxUtence of harbouT workw on that rxpmed aide, and conaldera that the rraiarkublc rrinalna disco¬ 
vered here are t-uffleleutly explained by a pasnge in Joeej*hna [BtlL Jud> 1\,C14) which may utrou that 
the ifdaiid waa «t.nipU-tely surrounded by .drong #eo w«f/# to defend it agoinal the vioh-nw ol the waves; 
thl* b reviewed by Bamxu (BuU, Soe. Arth. jrAltxandrit, 18, 8S— tH), who admit* the utlractivencss ot 
the explanation. 

Isthmua of Saex. In the continuation of hi* Sotea. Cttoar write* an Moses’ Well*; .Shi-h6r. which 
he would identify with Shur and with Zaru a* a city, not a rtrer or canal; Tacasarta iihmlUled with 
KaiiOa; •"Tlie Walla ol tlie prince” (Aubu-he<i) = Zaru, a very long Imt not very aatislactory ccction; 
he ob»o give* the plan of an Arab lortrcaa enrluaiug two welk (modern Ghmiel-Ciy^nii) near Suer, aud 
an inter»wting plan of tbe ruiiw ol Tell rl.S!a>khOtnb (“PIthom”) a site now uufortimately miu b ota-upied 
by garden* aud Liawea, and tbereforc diffiCTilt to explore. BnU. de FlruL Fr, XVlIl, 107—197. 

PUBLICATION OP TEXTS. 

a. From $Ue* im Egj/pt Ax. 

Philae. Iroiiortanl and careful review by SriKiaxx.irEK<i ol W. Max MCtxxa. F^yptologkai Rmarrhta III, 
the bilim^at JJecreea c/ FhUae in Or. LiL^Zeit. XXV, 308 — SIO. 

Edfn. The imbticntion of the temple begun many years ago by itocHmoxTtix and intrrrupteil by 
Ilk death in 189* baa been continued by Cuamtvat who ha* now both completed the first roluiur by the 
Ueue ol aupplcmcutary plate* and a useful Index of title* of aceuets and at the «inie time llnidied the 
aetsiad volume of which he himself iiumrd a first faJwicuIr aa far back a* 1897. Tliia complete* tbe 
imblirntlou of the interior of the great block of chambera round tbe sanctuary a* far a« the second or 
inner hv|JO«t.yle; but an mormon* amount ol aculptiire and inscriptions nnunins to lie treoteii and 
Mppanmlly hardly any more material exista In the ooUei'tloo* of squeeze* in Paris. M. Cuauirat. 
however, will continue the work w *oon a* iqiportunity occur*. Lt Temple d'EJfou pmUie in extento, 
tome It, 1897—1918—1920. 

Tbebea. The Tomb AnU/oker by Davic* la reviewed by Wncszixsxi in Or. LU.~Z*il. XXV, 59—61, 
by PAaiXA who trandnte* the harper’* aongH. lollowing Cinra'ii interpretation, lu Aeyyptua 111, 106—108, 
and by WnOAtx in Janmat Rapal Aaiatie Soe. 1921, 602— 006. 

Abydoa. Stela of Ityii. XIX, found by C«ABSTAxa and now iu Bruaseli*, with hymn of praiw to 
Usirk, ehiburutcly edited by Nesuxas, ha Stile de ilai in Ree. de Trav. XXXIX, 113 — 144. 

Saqq&rab. Maataba (U. *) ol Ka-eni-remt ol the Fiftli Dynasty, now in Copenhagen except one 
wall iu tlie Cairo Museum, completely editeil in phtdograph* and hand iHiide* by MU* Moocuxn, he 
liaatata Ejyptien de la Glpptathhpte A> CarUxry’, reviewed by WaicaxiXKKi. Or. LiL~Zrit. XXV, 308. 

The great edition of the Saipiirah-Pyramid-text* by .Sarax. Die abit^jUUehen PprmtddaUexie mark 
den Fapiera&drUeken and Fholo^rttphim dee Rerliuer A/ainmi* new hertniMtftffefteu and erlduiertf has been 
oontiuiied after a pause of twelve year* by the iwne of the third volume with a pro*|iert ol a fourth 
to loUow MXMi. The 6r»t two volume* contained the ehiburately ruriwd ropie* ol tlie texts, iu |Hirulk'l 
line* where they rejieated each olbt'r, and reference*- to tbe •ource* antbnrising riMturation ol im|NTfrct 
puisagm Tlianks to American financial help procured by Profi-SAor Bekaatkd and Dr. EwiiKa Profr»ior 
Smia*» roarvelbaihly careful and srbolarly work could be proceeded with, oo a lc»* extensive «rule indmi 
than waa originally intended, but it k to be botied without great diminution of |io*itive value. Tbe new 
volume contain* the critical aiquiratu* for tbe text (including notes of immcroiw and imfiorfant eiHretdinna 
by tbe ancient iu*criber»); the dciiC’riptioD of the pocition and condition ol the inscriptions in detail on 
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tlM» w«nji of llir I'baniltrn and and linallj a ino»t ncct^Miry and most conTroieut couMirdnnrr 

of tlM» rarioa* munhpfinpt of text* and line*, acrordioj* to Maamo'* editloD, tin* wall-ptwiitioii, Scnaiai** 
inilftX and t^KTiik. Tbr next roluna* U to deal irith llie fjil|;rapliy of tbe text#. It vouW appear that 
tranidathio and philfdngiral and edher conimenlarios are still far off. Ara lottf/Of hmia. 

h. From Mtuenma, tic. 

Cairo. Traiiaeri|»f Into hierttglyph* and tiiurouuh analraia of a wry importaot papj-ms of aerotmta 
of t!»e royal honaohiild at Thela^ iu Dyn. .Mil which haa been the wiUjert of nevernl stndlea in former 
yeara. Scaaarr, Ki* Boeknrnnj/ahttch dta VaniylitJum JTofta aiu dtr £3. I.£jfnaatie (Papyrua Boulaq Sr, t8j in 
MLf.lg. Spr. LVIT. 51-08 and l**-24**. 

lirneia. Stela of the relpn of Seaoatrii^ III, of Ameny, Naruxa, Mtiongea puhL pnr la Soc. atveil, du 
jruate 1922. |»p. 1—8; the stein of hU son Si-satet at IIAle was {ublWird by the same avbtdar in 1919 
(ArrA, SaUaea d’anthropotngit y^erala lU. 200— 205. 

tttrmsbonrxr* Trnn*Ti|»t of a ltan>ewiid<> ostmeon ronifrning the mnjfiral healing power of Ilortia 
which U referred to by Diodonf* but is rarely mentioned on Egyptian monumenta. SnaaaLaxnu. Ifoma 
ala Ant in Zcit./.Ag. LVII, 70—71. 

RrnaseU. llerievr of .^raunaia. Lt Papyrua de Ne/arrenpet by Wausutsxi in Or, XXIV, IW. 

Copenhagen, ili-w SIoOKJtftea’i /uarrtpf/ona kiiroglyphiquta du Afa«^ Satioaaia de Cirpenhayue, 
reviewed by Wamxunai la Or. JM.-Zeit. XXIV, 207. 

London. Tlte sixth p«irt of Hlerogtyphie Tejcta from Pjyptian Stdaa, etc. iu tke Br'Uiah Muatum con¬ 
taining fifty lithographic plate* with dewriptioua by llaix. The moniuneut* illustrated raupe from the 
Third Dvnastv to the Nineteenth ami Include the scenes and inscriptions of the mastaUa of Uraren-Ptah 
of Dyn- V, fragmeuU from Delr cl-Bahari and steJae from Abydm. 

Stela 197 of the British ifusenm. lielou^dng to an official of the reign of SeWria I. is translated 
and dl*u*«pd by Moanr. t>n it Antef enumerate* his own virtues displayed in the audicnee-hall of the 
vixicr under whom he held a princiiml post; it illustrates tho Egyptian ideal at that time for the 
ronJuct of an officer of tbo court towanh* the various type* of «ipplianU. Lm Profeaaum de /oi d’un 
mayiatrat aoua la XJI^ Dgnaatie in CinqttaaMiudre de VAoU pratique dea i/autea iStadw pp. 73—89. 

c. Miaecllaneoaa. 

E<iition with detailtHl camroeutary of a ruriou* religion* text (wind on a few monumenta of the 
Twelfth, Kightwuth and Ta’cnty-sixth Dynasties accom|*anying the Table of Offerluipi. It i» a hymn to 
Nefertem ami hU flower (os was first pointed out by Profesoor Naviiui) and wa» evidently to be 
recited during the iierformance of the ritual of offerings. Kaw, Bin alter Oikterhymtuta aU BagteiUext aur 
Opfertafal in Zeit./.Ag, Spr, LVII. 92-120. 

.Sama haa begun an edition of eonio funerary spells roucerulng the knoaledge of the semis of 
certain eacred places. They are found ax n connected group on coffins of the Middle Kingdom and most 
of them survived in soiiie disorder as caps. 107-109 and 111—IK. of the Book of tlw Dead- This 
edition i* the rewilt of Sjcthk's study with four pupil* and collnborators; the |iorttnn now imblished 
cmiprioe* a general title, fmind only in the Middle Kingdom «To know what Thotb knows of safe- 
guards(?), to kn.m* each temple, and to be a spirit in the necropolis.” and the first four speU*. vU: 
B. of D. cap. Ilfi. the .Spirits of On; a spell concerning tlo* Spirit* of the Newmoon feativul, fooud only 
in -M. K-; and B. of D. capo. 114, 116, tlw spirits of ITrrmopoh*. Few of the M. K. coffin texU are as 
yet Bvailahle, b«it the apells vary greatly ot different period* through corruption and consequent changes, 
heni>e tho apparotua rriliema and commentary are very elnlmrate. Die Spruche JUr daa Kemum der Seelm 
der heiligen Orte in Ze»t./. Ag. Spr, I.VU, 1 30. 

Inseriptions of an official of AtliribU (f) on a very large scarab of Inpis-larull, and of a largo 
historical scaroli of Tnthmods IV, TaAMiaAT, fiec.de True. XXXI-\. 110. 

.<trlo of a general Ji'roi of the nerneleo|m!ltr iwriod. whose oiwrations extemlM “ from Lower 
Nubia to CanopusAtxix. The Story c/ an Egyptian Ptilitician in Avier. J. «/ Sem. Lang. XXXVIll, o6—62. 

d. flieratie and Demotic. 

Dieratie i>apvnw of the Roman period belonging to the acrli^ |mbll*he.l in Iamn.ai*’* Qua mam 
funn jimriaae. elaborately published by En Papyrua/ua^ire de Laaae ipague aux mua^ toyaux 

du Oingmaa/enaire de Brujerilea in fiec. de TVaa. XXXIX. 2i»—43. 
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tUdition oi IW Irnia mummy nl^r^rIlB^^■ fmiTiii «l (ikcKrAci owd Ilvi» djitkiir 

frnn> ttitf apr, ihif r«l Lrmii fliilmltelittm.* ti> Eiiirg^Uia; tlttir eomliilfHi Is hi ypurtiil vory 

floor, Irat llic l.itwHjr of LNlilitiR li»i* IwH «‘nU T<Mrflrilt‘4 by lliL» novjnlfT ul Llidir MUitcnt-i. Hotter, /‘n/Fj;™! 

A5rtidft.yiwr ifr Liltf. liidit I. rfiripsTixl by < JlifmTiF, JmniafYMr. IIO—111 ] r^LDSHlin, iU^ptnt Ill, 
333—^^4, 

HISTOHY. 

Tin* Eprftologisl WrEDiMiJiN Ims w'rlltfii n syFilPiiiiita- liandlKioki ndjnimtly rompiiet, of tbp 

pnltnn- t>i Auiliiil wltti n fi rt UliwtrationK. iuU btHltoffraiiblo&J rfliprenwj nml jikIpi, all wmtninPii 

[n uboLit iijO pfLfpss; it Hlioiild In- mosl uefftil Imtb to spK>mUnr« anii to otluci^r^, />(w AiCf 
by iNTiaa MtruuAT it> 3/ifoi XX Ff, Xo* 4':! Jiiid by Pjocaui in X /?tii|f+ Ariatit Aw. 19"]. 600, 

rATAjrr, Li* Origintr tie b» OtifiK«iiiV+ Ib rFFii>iii'iHl isy WitnaitKAW in Of. lit--Zrii. XXIV, 

296, ind by ZfiLTrui tn L'Authropoiap* XXXIt 135—136, 

PEatiitCiLi, Crmaloffta Effmcnut ixri/ieala mirtfi^miTommi*'i* (diklliVfJtkfulily) by U<.i 9 T^Ot<. LtL^Ztii. 

XXT, 73, 

Lebiiark'I tArrr r^vip*'* BoucifiKUT-, lb> .4n«armi i/n'i dis arfifjVftfl fwilrjdTty ttfa AUftf ileicftea. con- 
triliuilog Bonip (-onfi-rrmitory orjdrtinp- for hla islirfiTiolng’iniS syiiTt'jjj fmtu ihp Ebors; rnli'mlorj Zur tiitr*lfn 
ChrPHoifj^i^ In Kii<> X\ I, StX) — 202. 

Sires- Titf Dtiie n/thu A/Md/f Xmjwp fl ill Ah^U E^^pt iMl, 162—103 (\rith note !>> theEdilorb 
quolBn two [ilubnstpr in tlii^ I.oijvri*, oTin of which iA of n forTn widl ksiMm Lu Dyn. X, Imirln^ 

tlip Tin HIPS' ul Rliuna of r^urgnn □( AkkxiiJ, abfjiil HfiOli n, o, nnd oI Xjirnnt-’Sfii ti little 
InlHrj In- til=H> rpfprs U, n stebi of it pnjfti SiLTp^ejn of Assnr in i!l8« Ji* o.* wbtf elnlntR to hnvo 
rfturpicrpil Eiryrl- 

PiBrcn, wiip ]iiiUFN'3f WTofe ii brief Rtmly of llio jicriod npjirly itronty ycftrs n^^o, nTitw a tong itTui 
importnnt leripw of 4VBit.T« iitr iIm J/tiyffii Etiipirs ftjyjViPrt in Oi\ lAl.‘'ZrtL XX\, 162 ItiP, (..nlikt 
Wbiu,, Uc cllji|*ft to the frapciftnlB of thn Turin Prifynia na a Imiftivoctby ^iiTCC for the order of tbo 
reignii in tKi* coofusedl time. Hr lioliPveH tliiil during moiit of it divirted into Ftitrornl tcirv[plomHi 

and Ltmt Lite TiirEii rapyran TepresHoted, proLtnbly, His trmiititni of, Luwer Egypt, wtiti'li if it Took iiu 
tliD Inral kiugH, Antef, ticltpkpm=al, mte., rd 'I'lndwM. wo.uld bnvt addiid Uipni OTily an nn cnJ|«M]dIi: to tbr 
Lower EgypUnn *triM[ and sbnwN that tbcfie Thrbaiia do not oticur in Ihoir profur obronoloykdj placjo 
in IJji! papyrus, f. ft amnn^ ibc Bubekliotps of Byn. XIIL PirrEa cniJeavoiif- to put together tlii? little 
tbat ■I’iin l«> nacertained from tLe cxiRting' mutorial rcgnrdiug tho- biatnry of tiie lime. 

WmlX, rirj llip atrength i>f (jaWUSKH UUd Ont»’o i!dilIon AUiJ rerRIon of Ibu raritarrtm tnbjrt In the 
retOUHidPT'" the iHwltian of Knnioai, tiiO ’.var W illi the Hykhon and Hip dyitftrdy of Arnrih, JTouhsi 
ihi tn P'nir t/ir^finiruj tta A»inliqiM en E^t/ff* rf fa dyU*i(if Aa AjtDjil A la crilfr rfa Aon rtf Xiripirr 

in t’r«i/H«T»f«lJ%tr» df rik-pr^-A. //urUJc* ^f-hder —11- 

tiALi-rnrn, Ip* Eii* /foynnx dt Kpuck tiiep^aimid admlmMii^alif d^r^hiopit iu Eec. di Jl'aij, XXXIX. 
179—237, -iip|dimip.ulNPf(ifrv^ir RtEanm'E artiele in ./mimitf VI from Lin IdbliograpliJpiil oolloeliouB 

pmr vii=prcfy, P^'f III, In ns Xo. 10 donblliil nutliority, iu tin* rrigu of Pnimps^i \\\ mid at 

the nml In f>yn. XXlf a certain OBOrkon-'nnkti, who wciub id hnvt? lu™ eli-Hiroy], ond vtMcv^ jitiil 
CLTupliJh-^ ilEisHiui''ft Jiiifhi.T in many dirotitioiiR. 

SiTTHE UiLN written no inijKirtriiit ptiper on Akhprnitan in whieh lio cugttps t]int 
]. in HiP N'ew Kingilum Hutb was a tptt dJi-tiiitit Irndi'iJL'y Uf irdinie Lbo i>ld uin|ti|iUr[ty of pwl* 
toriginalius eblnllj iTom loctil fotihli Tvorskipf,} \f> n few ty^K** cd roHiiih- didtii*# or nl dpitirs 
witfi Ihp fnmtly of tT^irLs In I be iJi-liopolStiiJ] EiuiPJid; AiiHMifiot|i IV urowiipd the uiueeiLU'Dt hy pomUinlng 
ttm poviPfi* of all in 11 n* ^uu-gisd. Tbp ditto uehps of -\toti occur in two formaj: I lie oldpr ono oiwaii tw 
trBUhljth*d "l,iTPtli Ib?'-lfornji of Ibr tiio horinnus, who rejoiccR in the lioriKou, in hiB imnip ae l?|iu, wliirh 
U vipuj'' thn Inter Mao. udofitpd nouu wffpr Akheuitou^R Pigbtb yeaift nitisr—^Livntli Ite* iLo ruler fd 
ftic tw’Q botliioiiA, who rej£iir*Ba hi flte bori^oPT in bis nnniR au Fulhor of Hp' who hath eoiiit’- (hackl na Ateu.^ 
2. Tbe pcib'brntinTi of ai Jubt1i*p by Akhennlan* ii|ipiiteulJy lipfnrp liiu .f^veuLh jvar, agreed witii 
Ollier evidi'nf’P tn ubiiW that hr Wtl:^ m>l u i4iilll rtt bh airea^lnli, Priduibly In- Wfl.^ pot lem, Tbltlv 413 yraiars 
old whi-^n liH dijid. TLr mnmniy tluiL wins tcund iu liie rjoULu ni Tbcbi-ii ait-iriujuLnin] hy other rplia- 
hftveil frojii bL* family tomb ni El A-iU.JFan. PeeiriH to tn? of ^nir Vanlig [nwacuj Lniritnl beforr Lite nIpEli 
Tear of liin teipu linitril^K eup' Qttr.hl^htf AmPTM’jJiId* /!'. In Aurta^fip/jini uf (Jie fJ-ottiligeai (j-niv iL Tl'^K’^insph, 
{Phil, lli^d. K.I,) mi. lOl—IfW. 
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t'liraKUiAcii puintM <Mit timt Ihr tillr** »*l thi* prlure Pnr*-iui**sMf(*u«*l» wi*l*rii) em hi* »arro(»hj»;:tii» 
fr^^m Ilpnirlwjpull* iudhuli* llial hi* vra» heir tii flw* thrnDe. Prohahljr he the *00 and heir ol S^etho* 1 
who waa evenluallj ri*|»lat'»*d by Hamiviiim 11. Tkt Sarwphtiyut ^ i*a-Jlam,e*aH in Ancient Bfjfpt 1922, 9—IS. 

SnMKLOMO {Hdat* out that PetOMrla, the hij:h prient nf Thuth at HrrmopolK wboiie lieuutiful 
khrine and tooih were fxrrtvateil in 1910 by LoruivhR. ronr with pr*‘ttt probability be identified with 
Potoidrla tin* pbiloeoptier nM*otitHied by Pliny and other Greet ami Koman writer*. The tomb Ijeloofj* 
approximately to the lime of Alexander and wm an object of tJreco-Hgyptiaii pilgriiDage< in the »e«»nd 
ri'ntiiry a. c. when the mit of the wiw* men Imuthea and Aniennphl* oL»o came into procninenci*. The 
philnonplier ia aaid to hn»e liveil under King Nechefiwi*, who may have l>«»n one of the petty king* at 
the end of the Persian rale nod riot the Merliqenia who appear* antniig the foaudeiv of Dym. XXVI, 
PetiMiria of IlermopoliK eridenliy had a good ahare in welroming the Greek “delivererR*’ and uatnrally 
hbi mifiuorv would have been houmired by them. It la to be hofieil timt the full jKiblicatlon of the tomb 
may gm* further evhlenre of hla |trrw)oaUty and ran-cr. Wi** neue Sjmr dee AMlrologen PeOuirU in 
SiftunfeUriekte 1922. 8 of the llritkdberg Academy. 

The name .leholar dbw'US^ea the relationship of the three text* of the ilecri'Cs of llosetto and Canopu*. 
auil ooiirIiidi>e that tlie aubatuore of iJie diyrwr was probiildy flr*l propivKHl by the priewtH in detnolie, 
IkiI that they were drafted jointly by o Greek and a natlre prle*t; thereafter tin* Greek wa- the 
leading text, Init the thni' vi*rsioo» ore by no mean* literal translnthm* of it, earh haviu',: poiuU of 
difference from U.th of the other*. Dns fWhiUtnU der fritehUchm mnd Trxte in .!«• zn^n>niehigen 

DckrHn, rm. Roeettn mnd JTiiaopw* (Papyru* Im-t. IWdelborg. Schri/t 5). He find* in a Si^raiwuni alehi 
eopidl tor HarTtwcT, a .late of the fiitwnth year of Ptolemy XI. ‘ while he was with the army in 
Pi'reuiQo (Pellirtiuro),** Rm kuiorueiet Datuwt mne der iieit dee iWeaioio# XI. Atexandroe iii Zeii./, A 3 , 
.^r. LVII, 69; and traiiidatefi tlie inscriptions on n statue from Deuderah of Pomenche#, who wa<* 
probalily governor (ejiiatratefni*) of the Thebaia and high priest of many diTioiti*-» in the time of 
Aug,IKtII^ adding n list of Ptolemak' and Homan *trnt.-gi known hitherto from Ilgj'ptiun texts, Ihr 
Struteye pMueurkee, iA. 88— 92, 

FOREIGN RFn>ATION5. 


Ctsaiiim gin, • di"»l ol Ibe ni«In |*ints ol EiuoT Siimi’. llworjr Uiut iniontioo doc not t,|ioat 
itjolf. E*!vnt c|»oiBlI>' lieing thr hmup ol iuvpniioo. whicli #|troiid oror Ih* world, wilh orilirol rwiwrk. 
ud innlwr Ulll«tr.tioUii, /-» do I, CMiMhn tt la tkiaia fEL'id in 

L'AMirvpohsl. XXXn, M—188. „ 

Tlw Ulo Profmonr i:imnin>* Rl!oniTO. * pro|)o. of C.MCW. la Orlgaa ib lo C!oJ<«(«>ii haypUma, 
ro-«»tc hi. »iow. on tho rnoo. oon»lltntini! Iho nnoioul Ej!Tidi.nk dWinsubhlng an Eaiopinn popiil.Unn 
ol I pprr ttopt Ironi n Modllorrnncn-I.lbj'nn popnlnlion ol Lower Kprpl! cmllwillon dovolopod .moo- 
tho Utlor. who roptomnU-d Iho »ulhomm«a ellonrlon ol Urn Miciont Europoon rnoc. Tk. drtwol kU,U 
rf lA. qoKkm rf Ik. mat oodoid Eyypllan /Vdolm"' ■" n-rerd AMa. SMlia III. 8-<- 

Eoropo. TI .0 Brrt volnmo ol Sir A. J. Er.io, Th, r,l,a </ Uim a Kaaa. .■ovoro Iho .pc ol 
Imhitnlion ol fnomn.. Iron, Iho n«lltb!o .U.t. hom-«lh tho,ml.ro.-.nin.l in .hidh In .11 llu- Hub.c,nonl 
,lopo»U.-down to Iho ond ol Iho Uiddio Alinonn whhh w ronUni|«r.rj with Iho Ilylcoo period m hp.V|d. 
Two Inwrilcl Epyptinn ohjoot. ore flgnrrd. n.moly Iho Slkldlo Kinpdom .l.t,n.lfo ol Vror ,,, d,c.lo 
with ilo dilBonll inmriptlon. fonnd in Iho |ml.oo w«wi.tod wilb ,«ttory ol Iho «oo„d hall ol .Mhl^ 
Minoon ll-Ihl, i. diwnco.1 .1 p. SM ot cp,.! nod tho .l.ho.dor lid ol . hireo nn-nont vuc ^-nbod 
with tho nomo ol tin- nvtao. ‘«h8-1100. U-lonBinK to tho llr.t h.ll 

ol Mkhllo llinou. III. iod berinp wllmon, nmordinp to Sir Arthnr 1o r,^_od intoro,™- ol I rolo 
.0,1 Epy,d nndor Khy.n'. -dllod rulo (pp. 419 ol caq.). thi. iotorronre priAmhly h.vlng ben oondn.^ 
Urpob by w.y of tho onrioot l»rt ol tC iM.n,l ol Pb.ro. (p|t 8W o, -.pi-'i Iml .w .bovo p. 8^ 

Alo^n-drli. Tmnn.,. Tin- indnonc ol Ifept •« Co-- '* •' •'f ‘7'^./.° 

tho .wconc ol . Pro.dyn..lio Epypti.n .lono re .1 tho Jnnotiou ol tho noolitbK- .nd oh.kt.l.tl.,o 

doimoHo; . mo.D.lo, potto™ 1. Innnd In Epyptlnn do ol th, lnt..™Kdi.c PT"-'' 

■ml XII r.l.tod to U,.l on d. o( the o.rly Minnon |«rlod. .ml in Iho Twolllh I)p,..ly Mnlillo 
M,„o.n II w.re b lonnd In Epypl oorrc,«nainp In tho dUoorory In (Vto ol Iho .botv-monthon,! 

. llm,..™. howovor, in . rorkw in Iho OmyepAd Janmt LX. 880-881. ilonhU Iho ,«o.iblli., 
ol 11,0 romnin. diooovoroil on tho north ol tho lolaud roprrwnlinp . Iiarhwir. 
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ElgjiitiAU Tbp ul tin* wondprfni rivIU^ntion »»l Cnojr.iii* at |>rp***iil niaiul^v «u 

Eg^'ptiuii lyurtirooisnis, 

rcrlrw* HAinPAai>f Tyiissot r^jtoipte wtincnm* in Journal VIll, 108—109. 

On M latnon* Hydrin of tl»p pixth renturj from Carn* thorr u n lively Trj»rfHwnt»tinn of Ihi* 
flerrulp-Buttirii* Icjrncl. the figuro ami dTft'S showing direel acquaintaore witli EgJI**. Tlip iiiA^rr who 
luiintnl it awrm* to Imvr Wn in-pirml too in pari by reprrsMitalion* upon Kpyptiau Iptnulw In whkh 
thr Phantoli enrrie* off to hU wwr ciiariot a iHindlr of priioMier* turked under bia arm; in bia version 
the Onvk artUt of tnm« the tablea upon tUe Egyptinns. Two examples of the Egyptian motif 

ore figured to illustrate the point, one friHii the wmlpturea of 8eUio« 1 at Knrnak, tt>e other from n late 
(3ilut>edoniaii7) fragment in lleplln, N'o. 3425. HUn. /nr Wiiwr HuMirU^Vart in Juhrhmcb <L P, Arch. Imat. 

xx.wn, 11—14. 

The Etrusron text on linen hnndjig«>A of an Egyfitlan mummy i» the Hubjeet of elaborate Inrretigntion 
by Latits, Soffyia di Iradtaiimc dcUe htwie e/rusche di Afrnm in Rgndir. d. Acc, dei lAnctty Set, \, vol. SO, 
laiuoxc Livy leomeilly traree the influeui« of the Egyptian g»»dtb’t«* Mu'nt on the early Hellpuittie 
eiHirp|itions of Dike, and of the twin Mu'ti*, in Egyptian, .NW/p in the .\rnniaie inseription of 

the rar]N>utraA Ateln (whieh be would a^tfign to tlw* early Ptolemaic age), on the NemeAi# poddpt*<e*; 
and eonaideri* that the Phoenicians resident in Egypt at a (Jornewbot earlier dale, by wme nirlenw 
Itrefen'mv. adofited into tlndr names that of the rare Egyptian god SheMii. Viciniti* K^ptimnr* ckn 
te* Ortea et tea Simitea in C**o7MOi»i«ia»rf de r&, jtr, dea lianlea Atudaa, 871 — 288. 

.iala. D« Mosuab contributes to Anthropologit a long, illHslrat**d. study of prehistoric and corly 
Egypt. De rii^hune* aaiaUtjta aur CA/riqtte h ronyine de tn CipiVisn/ion efft/pliame. I'Omparing <w|MHdnIly 
thr mrly prudurtioos of Elam: in regard to the |»eople, puloenliths, neobtUic products. language, writing, 
jKiltery, L'Anikr. XXXT, 185—238, art, the rylindrieal seal, nrrhitreturr i5.435—488, agrietdture, fauna, 
nietahi, ileitu*ft. burials, ehronology i&. XXXIl, 39—65. The roncluHiou ia that llir elvilisution of Egypt 
was brought from .\Aia by Sumero-Accudlan invuden* who found the tountry in a purely neoUtbie 
stage and introduced the use of metals, estabU^hing their own kingdom in Lower Egypt. Thr uativin 
eventually turned on their teachers ami, proeewling frf»m r|»per Egypt, drove them out and uniteil the 
Two Lambs. 

I.AXOtH>B writeji on The Early Chronnloyy e/ ^jjner and Eyypt and the tiatilnritxea in Iheir culture. 
Arguing that Xnram-Sin 5795 n. c. borrowed his svAtem of dating by events from Egypt in the time 
of the Second Dynasty, be ublains a synebronirim from whieh the date of .Menes may bo plaii^l almut 
3000 a. c. The exeei»tionaIly artistic sculpture of Nnrom-Sin also suggests a sjavial r-oiiiM*xiou with 
Egypt at that time, hut Mlgon and MehibbOt which he conquernl and the unmeK of which Were bter 
applied to Egypt ond Ethiopia, in thoee days were bw'ntnl on the Persian fJulL The (trehistorlr art of 
Egypt shows remarkable points of cootort witli that of early Sumeria, es)»ectally in tlw design fMind 
on paletti*A of a tree lietwe^m two animaK Tlie knife-handle of fbdjcl el-*.\rak lias many points of contact, 
the hero (not Gllgamiah, tiowever) in Sumerian dress who duniinates two lions, the two dogs watching 
him like those who watch Etaaa. T<axoim>k also finds e<|uiTatentA in Sumerian pietograph* for sonM* of 
IIm* {lottery marks from the Royal Tombs at .\bydo*t TUU (laper dia|duy» the enonnoii^ advance made 
aa to the chronology and the Miieerssian of the early dynasties of Babylonia through ris’cnt finds of 
lista of kings. Jtmmal VII, 133—158. 

Ueceut dlitctn'eriea have thrown m*w light on the myth of llarduk. .\shur in Asayria was the 
blanluk ol Bahylouia and to Marduk waa attnrlied an epithet .Vnaru Tlie 7<it-eoltimn of OalrU may lie 
oouueideil with the snrrwt cellar (7) of Ashur in the winged dink w'liicb U re{>resi*nt.ed on .\i«yrinn vaU 
and 8cul|>tHre»i. Tlie rominou source of Ashur-51arduk and QjiriH iiiny {lerhapM be (ought in Syria- Siiixtr 
Snmi, The RdaUoa of J/anfti4r, dsAnr and Oairia in Jimmat VlII, 41—14. 

.idana. Ijirgr Mark granite statuette of **ttie nurse Sat-<*nefru," found nliout 1882. II. E.WTiauica], 
An Egyptian Statuftte from Aaia Junior (with figure) in Etdl. iietrap. Mua. XVI, 208—210. 

Carchemisb. In Cnrchauiah, Report am the cxravatime at Jerahltu on hehalf of the Rritiah il/utrumi. 
Part It, The Town Defcneea, Mr. WooLunr ronsideri that the foundation of tlie city in neiditbic timiM 
Monpetl to a different rare from the llittitee. The Hittites ramc in with the Bronxe .Age wlien [lottery 
WAS maile on tlie wlierl, not later than 1750 a. c. and probably' tuurb earlier. To tbim is dne a ring 
wuU round the ritodel. attributed to the “Early Ilittito" {N>rioil. The “Middle Ilittitc** |A>rind ww tho 
enclosed nrea vastly ctilargeil and much sculpture and insrriptton added; it U.ste<l to about 1200 n, e. 
when a floral of invaders from thr north overwhelmed it. The“Iuile Ilittito” (sTind is a term intendetl 
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to rover the whole litno (rom the rebuildio^ of Cftri-hciuiah to lit dextrui'tion l»y Neburiiailnezuir in 
601 •. c. iKimi to 1100 it hail pre«iniahly l>een Miliject to the Ilittiu* Empire cmlrtMl at Pterin oo the 
llalyik Thrrfttlter it waa inil<*iinitleQt of Asia ^liuor, ibuu^li finally mure ur le^fa -uibjwt to A«H}Tia auil 
Ejryiit. The K]^|>tiati hohl upon it wb» Uriel, Itr^iimlug with Xii-ho and rudin;; with Apri«; Mr. Uoollbt 
and hie roin|iaDiouA however found elear traiii* oi thU oinniiMtliutv in vealiujtti of Nrx'bo and a •^•al nf 
Aprir*; and rrlir* of the «tru|;nie whirh ended it, in a Ori'ek bronxe nbield, a {'reave, and many iironze 
arrtmheaiiR. ill of which ^eem to be cjmctly dated thereby to the \eur 604. 

Kadefth (Tell Nebi Mendi). lit hU exmviitiona P£uaD has di'i'orcred a ^iteln with a figure of .Svthue 1 
bi’fore a uinlv divinity, Comfi/et Srndmt of the Acaddmie de4 IuM*rip(ioni!i 19S1, 303. 

BybliMt. Thl» hnpurtant trading colony of the Egyptituu on the rhueuichui rooot b being explored 
by M- MojrrirT for the Kretirh tJo\’ernnii'ut. In Syria II, SOS—S64. Dyilot et FEoyjitt. Mojrrar gives a brhd 
NiTOiint of the importance of the place for the trade in apruee-wood etc,, and* of the Egyptian rentaina 
found in and Iwfore 1019; this i» all more fully stated witli cop it's of the inx'ripiiouo of Tuthniuain III 
{e/. also WooLLKT, Th« EyyptUm Tetapl* at Byhlot in Journal Vi I, 200), eU*.. in the JjtUra de ii. iJonUt 
d if. Clcrmumi'Ganneau In Compter Jiendnt lUSI, 138—168. lib cxcavnliune> begun on October 20th 1^21 
and moiited in the dioccrtcry of fragmenti» of alabanter va*ev td Mycertuu* and Unu and of ktatuinr, 
C. R. pp. S32, 363, rL .%rta II, SS3—334. According to k|iccial infnmuition frum M. Morror thi-iw oliject* 
come from tlm mtioi of a Phneuhiton, md on Egyptian, lemple, Aeyyptus III, 104. [Thu "eylludru dV{ioque 
thinlte,” exhibitni at the Louvre to a gathering of EgyptologijiU, wun generally agreed to Indoug to 
a Ittier period.] 

8idoo. cetiiHcry of roik-cut graves at Kafr cl-garrnh itwo htmre drive to the cast of Midon) 
yielded pottery imhidiiig • “TeU-el-Yahudich” vnae, ae w'cll us u plain amethyst searub and u tuuull 
limestone scarab engraveil with Syri>-Egy|itian design. CoxmAC, Jtfur/im archdoioyypit a A'idon (1914) in 
4ii|yr»a 1, esp. pp. 126—^ISO. 

Xeflddo. It U announml that Mr. Iloekefeiler haa given 60.000 didlnrs for the uxeavatiuu of this 
site. Or. Lit-ZriL XXIV, 279. 

.\akalon. Areonling to Profe*»of GxaaTXXo's report. The Excavaiiont at Aikalon in PaL ExjA. F. 
Qu. Se. 1922, 112 — 119, the work has not yet reached im)H)rtaut rnniaiua earlier than Moelcui oiul Roman. 
C.t. Syria II. 79. 

PucHEi and NEWBEony imblWi A cylindrical teal inearihed in hieroyfyphic and eunei/erm in the cotteciion 
of the Earl c/Carnarvon in Journal VII, 196 — 199, of lapia loauli, imperfect at both end*, inncribvd with 
n longitiulinal column ul old •Bn by Ionian rharurters iiarallel to a ndumn of Egyptian hieroglypliic 
conttiining the name of Ameueinmm I. “beloved of IJafhor." Prcdahly thin may have been the llatbor 
of Bybhx, but unluipplly Uie break lias carried away the end of this ii» well a« of the cuneiform 
inneription in which only the name of the owner rumaiaH. 

Savcx, iVrtc Light on the Early Uietory o/ litHmte in Man XXI, u«. 97 slutis, that ui-rording to u stela 
in Iterlin, .Sargon, a MTni-liub*|M?ndent gweruor of iSyriu under Hubyloninn rrratrol in a. c. 2180 eompicred 
Egyi»t, which wan ruled by Xubiaun at tlie time. 

The rqiort of the German Urieutal {Society (Miti^ungen der DeultcAm Orient-Ge$eQ»chayt zu Berlin) 
no. 61 for Itecemlwr 1921. in full of matter of extraordinary interi‘>t. Ues.iiU>s an aerouut by .iVanuAt of 
the curliest state* of the Iditar-temple at .iWir, it rootaiu* a sketch by Fuaaxa of the Languages, history, 
culture and religion* of the Hittite Empire in Awa Minor with its numeruua provinece an revealed by 
the tablets of Bogbax-Kcui. Tlie widowed queen of Tiit-’uukh nmun nougtit a liunbnnd among the sous 
of the Ilittjte king iSubblluliuiuai; one was sent to Egy]>t but wan murderid ou the way by Egyptian* 
of bigb rank. Three reign* later, tlie battle of Kudenh was a defeat for Itamesapn 11 nl the bamls of 
liluwuttullii; but tlie greatest event in the reign of tlu* next king B«MuiilU III, and one often referr«‘d 
to in the nittite corresponik-uee, was the treaty of alliance whiih he uuulo with Hame^-se^ Tlie picture 
of the Ilittilu ruk‘r» and of their rvlationr to the people b a pleading ow; of a humane dis|KMitiu«i ami 
very pioun to the godo, tlwy rosprcled truth, giving innlit for Micce^-^ to the real authors and on 
oecanion confessing their own error* and defeat*. Earlier, in a time of llittltu wcakneen from 17U0 to 
1600 It. C., the Empire of Uauigalbul grew uji, embraring the countries from Asia to Armenia, auJ nl 
ita culmination, niwlrehs of all nearer Aalu. The Ilykwjs compieftt of Egy|d presumably prucreded from 
the weatcrii or Syrion hall of this Emjiire, of uhleh |H>rtion llaiuli (AJep|io) wa*> the copitaL 

KoaxaTanX The Eariieti Intemaiianaliem U reviewed by KiXii in Aorient hyypi 1922, 24—28. 
t^iibXKT Sniru argue* that Kixxuwadna, a atate on the sea coast and Wrderiug mi the lands of the 
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Ilittile* null lUc narri of MtUnnl iimM Uore mrlutlnl tlie |K»rl of Tarsun, und iirolmbly In idi utirnl 
with thr huul uain.il Kode by thi^ Kgy]*llaiu. Kicaaeadna mnd Kod* in Janmal VI11, 45—47- 

lu TarkatuUmm, fnnr. 1, .\cTRAir muidratw the algiw and wonts on Uw iBnuw* billupiml silvfr \to^ 
with a niarTrllous anwinhltip- ami comparlnon of words from all klmin of soiirtM. ^ 

Patos haa |>iibliihrd part 1 of tlie fourth voluiw of Egyptimn Utanda ^ Trae*{ in llWi-n Ana, 
a coutinuntlou of his Uborhwu. work, dwlini* in minute detail with the Stda of Virtory of Tuthmoaia III 
and hlH jireal {ptifrruphlrttl list* at Kurnak. 

Kklboji, Tha BaUle of ilagiddo b rerk-w wl by Kua in Or. Ui.^ZtiL XXV, S4it—S49. 

Bnana, Soma Sura m tSa Battfa of Kodak In Joamal VII, 191-195 is a critklrfu by an uriiiy oiart-r 
of M>nic fioints in BBaASTJcn’s interpretation of the uarrowrl}' avoided disaster to the lipyjitiun army which 
Ruuu'drt*^ II wna wont to celebrate on the wall* of his teniplee. 

Arriua, on philological and other groond*, learnedly upholds a thiiory that Plioonieia from very 
early times was a centre of Aegean rather than of Semitic culture. Its SemlUau, which had little inflimutw 
on the Greek vocalmlnry. dati^* from or niter 1200 ..o-, PhinUia,ai reviewed by Porriru in Syria I. 
529—il32. Wcix, Sar ia dut^miaaikm y^raphiqua dm ooui de penjdt dona Ir luontf* Eyia-aaianipta in 

Syria 111, 27_40 worild connect together the hicrogbidiir names gerq, Qirqe*h = Cilicia or pcrbajis 

Circesiuin. and gerqwneah. i. e. Corchemish, and other names outside hieroglyphic recoribi, as bearing 
w itucss to ttie spread ol a iieople, and finds other gronpa of names in the region of Asia Minor mid 
the Aegean. .Vceording to the same scholar, Phenkima, Eyema at /Mkiua datta la kMiterranre prtmiUre, 
ib- tl, lilt —144, the early application ol the Greek term Phoenicia extended to the jVegeun and the 
north and east coa^^ts ol the Uvnnt, Its siifnifiaiiice in the coarse ol time tending eastward and becoming 
more limited- t^rrresp^mding to this vague Phoenicia ol the Greeks was the name Keltiu among the 
Kgyptiaus; lu*urr the ukc ol the hicrogly|diic name Keltin to corresiioud to Phoeoirin in the bUingual 
decree ol Canopus. The various iiam«. of the Peoples ol the Jm-o are to be iileutilled with Mysium*. 
Uurdanimta. Ilium (?), Cilkia. I.yclans or hycaonians, Sardis, Dna^wsdos, Sagalassos or Sikels, Tarsus. 
Vchacuns, Danai, Cretans and Tcucrlans. For the Pw»tile* of I lie Sea and esi»ciully the Aehaeami, «« 
h» commimiratioD to the Jouriad Aaiatiqma, XL Sfr., t. XIX. 141-144. Wootunr, La Pkenkie at la ptmplca 
iy6ma in Syria II, 177-194. studying the pottery. Ac. ul PhiKmieln from Bpecimeua in the museum of 
the -Vmcrican college at Beynil, pilblidies aeveraJ examples resembling thoae found oci asjonally as foreign 
iniiwirtationa in EgJTitian tombs. He I'oncludcs that the prc-llelleuic culture of tl« -\egean was closely 
iHinnected with llmt of tlie interior of Asia Jlinor (Hitlite); fax from Syria being a great centre ol 
Asiatic-Miuoan |iower between the 25th and the I2th century, oa rlewed by Adtea*, the Aegean influenivi 
there was at that time feeble, while Syria woe subject to .MeMipotumln or to Egypt. Alter 1200, when 
the Minoan und Ilittite t-entres were destroyed. Hie influence of .\»ia Minor or the isles began to be 
serious in Phoenicia, and the adrenluromi trader* ami navigators ol PhoMiiria becuinc the representatives 
to the later Greeks ol Ihisw older civilisations. See also his Interesting pufu-r, Aaia Minor, Syria and lha 
Aagtana in Llverpmd Annola IX, 41—66. 

PurrniAa-.VnAwa l•o^t^^mte• a i»ai»er on HitlUa and Trojan AUiea to Bulletin no. 1 of the British 
Si-boot of Archaeology in Jerusalem, pp. 5—7 comparing names in the llomeric catalogno with those ol 
the confederacy against Harnesses II- 

KmuBT’a yUe and Jordan is reviewed in -Inciswr Egypt 19*1. 116, by Pket in Liverpool Annola IX, 
57 _ 5 V oiul by S. A. C[ooa] in P. E. F. Quarterly Ikatamml 1921, 146—147. 

Mallox ha* brought out a work, tea IJrbreux an Egyptr {Orientalia no. 3) nndor the Buspices of the 
Biblical Pontifical Institute, devoted to tlw* sojourn in Egj’pt and the starting point of the Exodus. It 
is fully illustrated both Imm ancient monument* and literaluree and Irom the modern life of SyrU, 
Palestine and Egypt; and it makes one of the latest transUlious and diacussiuna, among which those of 
Dr. GABDiaEK in the Jouaud are conapiruon*. Ueviewed by A. CtALOtaiai] in Aayyptua III, 242. 

A. vou Ow'a Jouph ten A^yptrn und AaemtA is cotulemnci as a fantastic book by MSujib, Or. Lit.- 
ZaiL XXV, 14K-149. 

Mace, The h^uema af Egypt on Hebrew Literature in Liverpool Anna/* IX, S —26, argues that the 
Ivrlcal, dldactk and firophetic llteralure of Egypt exercised a coneidetable influence on Hebrew writings. 

Prrua in a «on««H brochure baa published a lecture entitled The Slalua of the Jeuta (n Egypt 
lollrming the lln*» of hU Kgypt «*»d Jaraai; it record* tlw dlacovery of long but fragmentary .\ramaic 
inscriptions in a tomb nmr Itocyrliynehm. ami fragments of early Hebrew papyri. 
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>U‘*i KccxvitTEiv, iL meiuber of FlinJer^ ejcpcditl&D or ltK>G—IttCHi Lias writurt A JOttartf 

pf .Sfnrtr (B, P. I’. Kr) t-TnpluiHfjing thft early laCMU-Ui'oi^liJp at. the minos fihJ |i'1nein^ rhe .VIuuiitLihib ul 
l1ii? Lil^ kit ci KlF>\dlint} rt^viefri^ tiy Klliei tu JjiirierJ 111^. 28. 

UuL'atOn^ Ltt plv* viWiTlAi in«cny£uinjt conan^rnnu IA Htv. Anh^hiof^i^e XJV, 49-^1^, iliK'n^v^ rhJ* 
nTii'l»'»t Wiani liu:vT tjitioiii* 4i- l^'liKiffing to u ruiLUJiAitH diiiktl elomily uJHed to tIii- Hehrrwi- of 
jiii 4 ^fnE(i In tjOFthun. sjdiiM of |j„k ftfpua ihdufi ufiijarvntly iNifrowiil from Egyiiliwn literoj-Jj^jlitv 

Krrun E!s-i'Ti[ilii.tnrti /otiml in Egjpt Itj Pbitiiw nmi ItAPisfiT, iiu coui^JuiIm tint tbe 
ttifjlLiibrt hiul tou furoib, buL [iLTllier r»"mi 5 Vrtl from the irliMijfrjifjliic orijjiiinl linn tliat used iq Rinni^ 
Ttpon ^ fi Dio Dnitemttff der Peh-Kiehtjik Sinai-'Ir\Jichri/tfti (Sil^Kfi*^terirJii< of the BaTarion vVradflmy, I9:i0| 
lull Abh.) reviewed ttie t^iionlion of Ihe a"? of tin; m<wri|ili[w;i& iti the llglit of tlie worlcB ni Enrar*. 
ttAHTMTas. Shtium, tifLia anti Ilo constiteied that they lUl^d inter lliATi 15fK). heing neither of 

ll]i! Twi'UtU liyoflidy nor ilyk«w, ami ♦imne of the laoniimfnts on wliith tlipy OLc!Mrr«il eh-nrly Wlunirnii 
to tlu' Kew l\inj*[luuL Hr -■aw no pi^jiMiii to cemoeet fheni with ihn Keiiifi>, nor to n-vsociHle with tinim 
tlir irt^^'riptirm on a WfHxIm (urf; from Kahuu; rrvien-4*jl by Piepkh, Or* iJt.-ZHt, XK-V^ 3.113—315. 

Dit. Kv\UiteAcm H’ciA in*i!Ar//hrrt dep fai Ii€rfflutufftl>iet der SinnifidlMnaaf in ^uvi^ 1 ^Vt■Ll by 

Ram, Or. SXn% 297_299. JJ, 1341+ StHajUlHElt, Die tieuenidecklt SitutUehr^ inrJtneil tu 

Itii*^- jjj.M.-rlffttmii* tiftor Byu. XX emi nnt In'fure the tenth I'entury B. C., partly on tiisroricLiI grouiidw. 
Ju ilia vU*’*' tlujy were infierilifd by barbarlo elJuf^, prubuhly pliiliutlneif. Jiud he lx's?? for the iiiihliriition 
Ijif the Cri'lun eltr.'ive writinfr. fft. XXV, llT— 14&, 5l£ii:K0, Erie/ an ifiTft J/emu^eficr fjoinla out 

tlmt Ilia owji vinn'a in Die Datierttug am un the ><111110 lines a-’i. R m^rrfi ith'a, but he now uiliiillji the 
fKW<*Vbility o.< nijitnttinj? statuea iH'lougrog to Lho Middie Kingdom. Kauati altso write.'^ im Uit? nrfyiu of 
ulplinttetie writbijjt Der i’ra^tmtg der Biff^h^teheitKhriJK XVI, SOS—^317. 

ruWT.aT, /fu-iih JJernmiiii* J*tna <?/revU^wnl by POEtiliiaMl Ln Or. Lit^-Zeit. XXIV, 

a03 _ 3 M. tJiBp.s: iJiibliiJiiis two Peralnu <\rnmule [wipyrl founJ at ^ImjiiArali by Qumiar. in ]9l3 auil t017, 

til*' one g^jir ing inlerv.itiiJi' transeriple ol E^j-ptinti Barkhebi, Xtdime^ew 1?1 Wnhepre, Sitortins* 

Pi^siinmetik, ite., ttm utlii-r tin Indimlioii oE h 4;e[iiiralp AhjaIIc rs>lany nt yresmenh tU 

araevtem yrouano*!!# i^a AfewijJhie lu Jmrnof Xaiatiijarf, XI SiT,, T. X^TH, BE— &4. 

riTjatot (P, jb'. F. Cf- 1921 1 139]|, de^erihiiig u Phttistine eoin from Imliibiht ilraw?^ iilltmtlou nlf'*! 
to II remurkjible th-.-ory of il. (’LwnioaT-tiiMRm limt Lite truding «.‘ommLiiilty of Syumi ol ilir Utth 
and fo^irth t-imiimes B- C. Uau^l a silver coiimg*-, ImUjitlng AthoiiiniJ tetrtidmrhnta but witli I'ijon- 
iLiemti iuHTiptiontj, 

rtmOSTI ttiltvKil 'H La Na&aldene an Mliini.mii-d UU ill Si/f-ia i, I68 aliJ Joieriani JuKriiaf 

Of Ar^iWaloffy XXV, 38* 

Ifrietu Vim LoaciUK in Zeiie. f. Eiknotp^ie 1990 .' 2 l, 427 - 43 U iirfnta Die Aiijfpier and ihre lif^eehen 
Xciehiam. port of u Jec-tim' glvioi hy Mfiujfi* shortly hotore hin ibntli. iiiviuji u finiimiRry of Ilia view* 
on the iwipulntJoii of J.fhyji Lo aimltml times. Tliu orl-iuul hrowu Tebenii riifflf, tmvinfc- iminy aiguo of 
dflmitv to the Eiypliiiii^ were luviiLlLd fruni Etiroiw?(?} tiy the blonde Ti'uihu at lin' time ol Ihe 

Uhl Ktogdom, rtliii from Hie «3Uth by 0 dnrk riuv, esinaEug difltnrlmi>«M fn .4frki». WlHi Thr 

luux enirnbi of the Peopliw of the iiea in ihe reigu of ^lerorptiLh. upw namra aii[W‘ar. tlie eliii'f l^iHiJ tlie 

lilutiliuflah ut MaijTw Hlciii to thn TeVnib and the l.ihyiuia aid 11 to the bhimie TemV'i Tim Lribul 

najnm deriwil by Ikroilottm front Pyrene nm bo iHintllrh'ii to Egj'iHinu inseriptlona. Of mo-lern raet«. 
Ilje rtoanolH’e of the CannJ-V tolsillla were Mm irairnl rcpri'ft-qtnlivi'i* uf the aoeieul liilinbitonto ofLibyii; 
in embiilming thi? Iwty Ihry phfiw a rLmnrknhV jiiimllel lo Egjpiliin practi™. Mullm that it 

wno to ft Pfllt irm-t of ihe JdbyMt Je^rt Lhal mumnilJItiatton flret liepin to bi> praotLseil and thul it 

uprwni Hietice among the alilMl |»optilEi.tjona on Isolb 

In Aegyjitaj III. 59 — 35 PjltkqSi writF?* Aneora dei i*5» ^knirii itmf li. 156 — 167 UoirrotMailt 

of Hie Triltoll ilufiimni on erttno i earaUtfri ranioHei df^fi antichi J.iH? illilfitfiktmg hU artiele ffum 

Ecypthm wiiilpturo, Ttoman imwaics eto* 

JL-aaiin imiiita ont Unit negroid leahir^ do not apiiaar in the geueral T^pahiltou ul either Egypl 
nr Kuhm in eorlv timen, though fr-olutod examples may exhibit ihein. In the Old kingdom Ihe itork 
colour of the XuLton In oeeaftlonoUy teen, hut u«iv*r the frntm^ o* t!m necro It i* with the d«^r 
IM^uelrution of .Urica nmlet the New' Kingdom that ronfm:! w ith t|m negro w ealabllsbwt, uni| their 
rery morkttl featori-i were Hieii nm-plail iw t^TicFiii of the Mmthcrn.'rh or The /rMt nj>peara,ice 0/ 

rfir KegrptJ, to to VII, I9I-1S2. n traadatirm Oi Dm erria Ai/irtien der Ses^ m der 

OaeAuktr In the AleuiiuiiA of Hlee Vienna Xemleiny 192d, 

Ji>iirii. of Ejyl- Ari-lL, vni 
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Jmrecii, in an ilabornto nf ilvir ^mu]l jugs a* tiJm'k war mill tiirir 

iillitft fiHind In Td1 YiihUilHi mnl uJao la Xukia, Tiil.^tink* ami Ovinia* 

iMitdly >eviiM Ih-fir origimit \wtne ill tlif? K^rmfl tllKur*- fl Sahio* consLarritlg Tlml l-bnv W^-T.‘ fQtrmlutirJ 
icilo h:^\d l>y Hip Nutiinti toyicry oi tlm Hykirf-j pern^J. C’rj 7 >rubj ffo- wyewwiMtesi 

JaAwtftn'frriu™ (AVst, Vkmnn -ii'iul- 1331). 

Coim FNiiMKi in nu arTli h', Ejitm Ji;tWiFp£a wH lesipl finHetJ # iwJiWA A' fAif^yptn. IM. 

tho prt»tirttile Twita ol 11 . 1 ^ *«» tliP miuJ. ol Abj^aiiiin oaJ S™iiilHaud uncttir tla^ naujp c4 

Paul, as wpE lui. liilM ftmiiEatliinh. 

The bl<^ ProL (iiwrama^noGfliwi «vicw^. Dm, l»dii,. mill MmU, ai.rl 

£acet if Ma nhiirtiiu D.\s wouiJ liluntiiy Pirnl witli Imlin, Pani t i'lndia. lu Am^ptic lilt BB—Sif. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Mniip Tfvw^^A lil Savti^\ dtt ta h^ue ei Wt foflJM* linTO BJilh^firffil* 

Thai or ilJiiifHOP. Zdt. f. XJ. T-i-TB. fF^iuPy %7ilualilo Biviii-j Hievkn Boi 

nn ^}tpn lu Mrnm bugwap^-tv He wciijM platx- Epy irtiua in tlm linniitit grwip, auil lit-lii-v-s lhat wLpn 
till- mfitlPTfi tqirr^Uilivw of Hial ^roop Luiiobctn tally nuulyt«I and ramparMl lugptlipr, IruilfuJ 

cwniiJOTiwiOrF wjtti l-jijTtiJin ^fP \tr mmb; but a* Pngubtic ^<+n.lio= cl-md nt LOttsiibfiF Uint 

tilt? Srmillc prnap ufftTS ttin diDdt Ufiflul (VOfkmg almltifrif* fur FtluilloiU of Kpjptiacu U. XiVlJXJE 
ropllon cooftoonalT atnl vigoToii.^1), ifi. JCHt 72^7fi. UtUi i' art^ by Goiro^r tn O^.-UL 7^iL XXY, 

lOO — jOa- FAfllK* Eu A€^pitiM II, K4—liSOj OtT in Stfria II, 7®! A, H. S[atoii] in J. J?, d»- 13^2. 

182—13&, ^ . . .t 

DitTOTOT has w Htlwi for lib jmnbnts ut tlm luvtltut Cntbolifiup do Pan^ mu adniiniblf grunimar. 
ihoronRhly vSenHfir imil up to dulr. Court dc jj-njoBMn]-# ^pyptienne with wtP di[OfM?'ii oianipt^H? and on 
linles that ^rroi as a glossary. Hb t^ii^Pniil ftutogrnph luw unfortunnti-ly Ijluu PI rtptixlutol by a chi?ft[F 
prow^t lo nicL-f tti« littie^. nod tin? rt^nlt ia vury tryinfi la IIm? Dyw. 

ilaiicillt’9 transytion of lioaCBh'a Shfrrt 3jpptiaTi UjrnmliMn' b irvL u Od by Glm ill 7oni-rtiil Vll, 2284 
by Pahisa iri Ae^yplKt IT, 3S3, and by Wiidkma!™ lu Or.-liL XXV, 188—166. 

fSorofi^a Dwr AVinimaliots iiM ^^(^yjriiTcAat wad fibpiitcAeM Jb ruvicivtid by WinniMiKK En Or. IiViM. 

XXIV, l&O. 

«:oiinr, (uPcnvinL! P»Aiiiitii'a* jumly-k ol tlip huIUxi'Fi iu I In? iiuttnifi'ct Ituao of GalJii (inoi t? or leiK 
hlxami br ftthnr tfliignogiw t>l tbt Cnnbite proLip) aa LhfUifipJrea ronflinllug ol ail origiiubl verbal toot witb 
[irillxi?- and soHbcos, a .TinvIPif oriiiin for iLe ending^ of tW -|i^ifiiili>[.artkiplt;'' ihb bv »Svt€ 

a* AU. ultnrTialhv fo Hia inirri^nt eJ^liionliMl of thoiu {duo to Ksaua) According t& whkb tlioy V^oitr dcrlv-tfij 
from tilt cnjlmiJ^ of lUi- original Si'mitlo [•frbnd, Ssr li* cCJ-Aofr 4yypiiAimt diie ‘^'■pnudo^artldpv*' 

iu d/^i. ds fa fSsf. d* LmpuuHijtt de Parit XXHf 242’—^+8. 

GAEutKEM nkriTfis Ibc rckl-iTK fomift of tlir itrb Irmn Jt jautsivt piirlluiiilt, fSc. JfefiLiiffl /arm in 
£^lfptiAn in ihs liglii tf compaj’oiAVe tynlfn tn PhilaIf>yirA 1 ^1021), I 14. 

XarlULS rttniiins of tLc auxintlfy Jr “do,’’ Eltidtt GrctmjnafjWrir TV, io Jfec-. ffn 'H&C* 

XXNTX l“l«. 

J^uiiui liiia iiiiiiiv inspniotiB roBtfiTk** on wordt bigiunlEig with m which lie ttwuL* iik identical with 
iJji' He-lJ-kuuirn prepo^ilion, U pf^jax dani fa nnHM tCahjtiw d« .Vttym Emigre fn Stride Tran. XXXDi, 
14-5—lAl^ 

RAaraT'rti^ La Aunjai i!ifrM^^;ua dtofecfa tt Tancten f^yplitn \f> levit'wwl iiiilnvounildy by JIiebiq, 
Or. XXI V\ 157. und eondiiniiiod by I-ioika. la olcnr that (rlie author) kiEowa Ufiithor Egyptian 

ijor Etrnwiui,” disgyj'^i** iP 36^’ 

M.Iijleu ^minlA out ihat ttio sign na oral Iwnin eontninlng Use wiilrr line, nupd for thf? name 

of AniTnoii from tbr limp of the Lltiyan dynartn^ tiuwarda, Tcprer^'iij^ ty- Berlier word wuair, “Water’* 
w|ih>b coineidl'’' with the pronunriation of the mure ol linn Eyy|diiui gi>d at the ^ioriodt he nitlafl Aereral 
wnrdA Lu Libyap and Egjiitian ol eoniinim origin, and wime that are Ixirrowi'd in later tidie* by 
IrvPt 1 .ibypji- AoppilKh” TAft^rehre in Or. LiL-Ztti-r X XIV, 183 — I'S ^+ 

Mcndtle. MkiNBor review e ihe wcffk that La» biwn dupe; lie coiidilisrB that Mcroitk cniinut bo 
eiu’fwl with Niibiflu and Lonkii to the Ea-Ltern Ilaipltic iapgnapin^ for Ita illuHtraliau, OKihviujiy tliofle of 
Atiy^iuin, f;>* ^peucAa i>oa Jlffi'a# Lu Ztit.f. EiAytttamim-SpMu^htm ML t^ld. 
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HiL' ^tre]iur;i1io[i dI tlEiir tbr nw^linj! JIl Tu- Mil'll: tiOJitH not 

j'fi Ivriiiigiit in to tliE njJ|ficl{tin» »tp lioinj; Dtil9«ed in exlrflctB jn-iipini of m iloc iu- Ekitia. 

H'iijtfrAia'A dkr iS^imc/iA in HrrUn Avail. Sifsi. IUi!2, hj. XLVIT—XI^VTII. 

KmfUE Quit liCAWW, tl4f=' nlTimnte rditor^ of tbt' huTK* iK-3i«l o emnJJ IgyptitiAet Hanii-^ 

wwitfrAiarA nT a vfcry uindptnte [iriCTf {'uulaming inOHt ml tLi^ ciJiiimon tvordii in itw iltrWi'ji in tttr tnd oi 
IliE Xifii' Kltiploiit; t^EV'li'Vii^ bv rSuUEXEAp Jauraaf VIIJ^ 101^—ItV. 

I.Jraimht (sItw Ail ♦•xtElt'iiVE JEjiaTt uf BfliHiS, Jji Dktipunrtf uf wkiuli “ Wllv* 

tnjt' fnipj’ iTciiib* tn CoTmiuiy “ <?/-, JJL ^it. XXV. SOS—20&, 

Ali.'iixxii Leu, hidtiS^^Hm ikmaliKA^i T1'iii'f«'Aji£/Lc ant dim Papytut (t 91 ti) i um] inlilco^ 

n yi'utlii ^rolt^t ft|,aikuiht lraaj>(?r]bliig dcmrjtiu into biproglyplii:. Or. LiL Ziit. XXV. HIJ—l&O, 

Sf[i:{iXLfiXKuV Koptitchn r/oTuftfigriA/'AifirA k TalriEiiiEp uui Diily aa a Bckatifle iiidpix an cl iHippkiuuLit 
to f^rrmii’H Ittxtecn Ceptieaia huC al^io ai n rich rrillK>tiQii uf EgjptLui origins fcir Cojitii] wrordit^ Dtritin 
trarw inniiy n arcLs into Coptic—iw^jr.i tioe,^ Ui ^ hogisip," d-t “ VTjier,’^ “ wrm-ptt/* f^ir 

*n.t "lulKft/' t*tr or mi ''nicTElliCiitr nii Jrtf' “ muni of lutfi^l “ lUOrtar fnr poliitilillg." ps^ 

" wkb, fAp, ' ilriiiJ;." '' kWBlioii " ii1m» UR-aiiUig ** EiyiiutlojUit OctpUst in Rtr. da JVod, 

XXXIX, J&6—177. 

Grm HTJlWi au /'A# tiford/or thori," L e. in Bk. da Trav, XXXlX, lOl—ItH* To 

Itttttt i^eiutirfle fa " in r i. P- Vo.t fji, lb.. 105—107 And .4 Nbta un tht FcnS wrs-, in the aiioriir-t JiiiiiAi' 

** Bficnd iiil onu^a time JJcilitp) ib. jyti—tOS. 

New rt'Jidingii ol ivto tt'ordii, rt^Hf i^tAcr ^ baker " niiil tli ”flfbito(7) Xiibian Mrtb*** LioHi hitherto 
read DAvadd, Oen^ iih?£i awf id Be^r (fc JVac. XX.X1X» — 24^ 

Nrw ineiances of hiJa karjiooner,^ Setiee. d/Mreffcn in / jLjf» ^pr. It, 1S7 198* 
f<»THE nivia n li&t of Ekortened uairiej uiHlkig in y dating from the Old Kin^iloniT cornj^^Mjflditiff 
to the SW Klpgdom form- dbttnj^ hy him previoiliily, Tlw nbbrariilLloii Inrgulv in litu omi?- 

siwi of a diTiiiE or roval aanic: thn.*- Iwtli JCJiAPAifofpc and Sobk-^tp^ muy be idiortt'Eipd to Ijlupyj. Xijj-S'- 
OntKfn am/ j ID Jj. Spt* LVII. 77—79- 

SVmtu profKidnb to read ns Eerkbufai « Horns prcitot!b» me** iJm nnme usiially read rierktinfi/owmof 

Ariatipit XJ SOr., XIX- M_90^ Hi. 13^ — 197 eviaii prO|H)iiea to interprat .AmiiitliOtp, AliinooS similarly, 

JfjvL'LEa studies somt' piiesageo ici Lhc Story uf Siiiiiii£, XchTe# tt ItainarfpieM m Rtv. flfl JVac* XXXJX, 
15—lb. 

Sorria disetiBais ph'iIulugiealJy at grenl TtfHglb an. iatiirf’;+tliig eipr«wioii used in tin* demotie ol ttu» 
CanofKui^ taljh't for ■ not only ,,... hut cdw." '^hkh. hHinu* to tw raiber viulentlj iriTeninil lu trAUflloU- 
the Grmk pbfiMeidogJ'. “.Van Kifwm*.-., tud " flfl ^yptien In CiiirjJJOThmmi« ffs fifcofe ifct 

TTamtfj RtJtdat 9—‘2-4^ 


PALAEOGBAl*HY. 


Early lormfl of the kuToglyiih for "night" (ohteflj friMn t be Pyrn midis, which tiru not n first rato 
fiiHirfS!')^ prore Ifint tbc object Itongiiig from iho i . ^y (or detaoiaod from it) i* a Peering pniiillci 
the cdmngtf in form tO' a pendnni atiu io not eren till lolo in Dyn. XIX, Thu liltiinate coueliiRiioA is that 
fo ibr. Egyptians the idea of nigbl n'a% tlio falling of tUc sky on to the iiarlh: ut feoiit, it isirlmr that 
the hinnry of tite sign no ,ni]niorf lu the iKInHioa that tin- stor-s wure Imn" from tiie sky by 

•uring^. lilimrtt Cuaiklict, Cob if« rautt* de i'af^auritt itPCiww d'ttprht fw idaet det piaj Aoeiinu KyjfpiiniM 
in BnU. de flntt. Fr. Will, 91—31. 

The aujipCHed occurrence ox mi o prebwtoric Voee tii not rotTaci. JAIkeH™ fn Ztait.f, Jy. 

Spr. LXTI, 197. 


reads uot i'Aj SnUE. ib. 197. 

Wit 5 S£i-ts atiidjea ethnustfndy the use of 1 lie detemiirmtiirM of the sivaklng (or eating) mnn and 
ol the papyriiA roll m lln- Pyramid Teits, ahmying tliolr reatrleted emplojnmul tii tM^ mriy writing, 
IHe Oeteniimaiivc dtt tprtiJiaidta J/mlBst md! dor Jiaehrallt itt iiJeii P^^^wilicfedcEiBn in Zefi*. /, dj. 

LVH, 73-77. * 

Swnm nohw that in thi^ long iu.snripliiHns on the sjEtntiw of Zebo-p-ibed fium Athrildfl the sign of 
tlm guiiHM- nr duck ia tise,! for "and," '‘with" proLnlily irepri?^feDtliig the Egyptian word \h\ iluatHai 


ib, 159, 


lb-2 
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RElJGtON. 

Artiii]e <5 to S^Ipypl iti TLiipTJsa’s <if ^/iin, Tnl^ XU (fcnnhing lJki+ 

om\ of tbc oliibnbet) art rmTwiiii^Ktbn (EjjyptijLti) hy Pititk tin (jp. 4ill—43St finil flVrtiiip (Egypt Un) 
cm pp. 776—782 bv pr iL< y^tJtw , wlnn diTiulma iiftiElp limlfT tnrir bnttilM: — 1. TLn DaUj Tk-Httiklu LttUTRf, 
(4 lung aeeaiiiit). a. Privati? Worship^ A* Unutunt piijwilur eaiitvptitm.* vi W'lTriJiip^ 4. Tim Altm Ciiil «f 
jViui’aupbls E V. 

Kl’aiu:’^ JirtirK Zur Beuiuu^ <ifr tfjjptucAcn GiUlCr lam Simulptmki dt^ ceryfnr/iBideti tD 

tLf JttSn-R. AnHtiB /* XXIV La rt^vitiWed by ZkLTJltil ID L'Anihrcipi^lv^iJ; XXXJ^ S7S—3HW. 

Ttwniit portinpf ui PjtlL.T-WussO'Wi’^s Itetzlanrifdifpadiw *(. klsitt* Aiirrtam* contam I'cry full jirticlts 
by Roxdu uu SiirtijiiL* (S3 in/lLliiiU?) ftlJil Sali* of Ebphpfltine, IS columQH). 

Itoacnkli'iS Ant/Uhriulha Lsjaani tj. Qr. «► Liclr JJO —81 Cfunpb'tfH llic- cirlLnJi" tm Tltoth; 

tbi‘ iinuLD and cult nrc trt'titc*! by PiETi^ciiMATnr. but tbc rcuiaindcr i?- tuppllrd by Kcseuei Id Sa ctiiltiniji 
on ibc imtiircL mythology ic. uf tiit ^odt hofl-iop bbi iKi'urk wi tlu" tafUtictions nvajU* by Pintwrimiyw, A 
long uxtiolu on tLe goildota Th-Nci-U (50 coUiiima) la LiUtiTcly' RtkEpcH. 

ProlftMtkf BuTLiD of Dulillu bDia n rhtpn! AO E[u|mHaiit iriono^apli uu I'ifn)<i^> th.it FTetmtit of « 

Study a/ ttniK arpt,A, 0 /theninsUal TkBMttfhHil Anatui tii« \it,ok ia W [ttlOUt iHirntrcitioiiii blit te luifftl 

nu TPri" lull inaterfilr Tlien* ia u gixid review ol ll by Kke^ in Of- LiL^-Ziit, XXV, 34T —348. 

Ituaoii lrtt«» from LIm Pytainid Tcxtg onw iuriU f be way h wbifb Xut, n sky goddiiiEii, tiutf oi wbosc 
lEiTirtlutin WAS to protwt llie iluail king nml rei-eivc liiin m n hinr into hat bosom, nalurnily dL'VxUkpctl 
iiiui.'b lurtlicr b0T ftmcTiirv titnirflC'tcr. In tbn TaLur xiinilcrIngis ol tsirly texts ktti'* tiilrodiLBCd inirioo* 
pt'rvErfiioiife of onhogrnpliy» wurils anil idnnFt, Puinlcd on (tic lid ul tliiiMi'urfln, lbe godJ esa bmictnfs htpnti- 
JiihI wilb the lid; she bc'i^ntEd n genoTal prOtwLres:^ ni the Ji'iiil and takes In Ibi' ftmutiona 

d 1 other gmido^^rtf o| llii* nature; IrOTIl Ilatliul: flh" dorivc- jmr ^ ell kitown OonnpjKCQn H Ub Ibc HyrauiKiTC 
lu tl^liLeli ftbe jiroiriflEs fotMl aiu] iLrinkn. En^iuicJrefinii^ der J/bmuiie^xjfbiiiii t** H’ncr Thianyt^itkeitj filfiff, 
d. Vardirtu. Hir, l8Sa, 1), 

nntps infitiiucifi of connfH.'tion or idcntilirotiEiii of iicrtain pbuipt^ nuil fllara srltli pnrlj- 
eidbir ilcLlEt^, altayyyiaehen Stanti/ftiutiefi in djns/uy /. RdfkfumnruxicnirAoyi XX. 280—tJ32, 

SeiLiiiyy bofl pablusliPd iranslatitms of tbe principal tiymnfi. lo Lhc Sim, wiiJi introduetlun, nutei iitid 
Interesting illustmtionB, Ayyptiwtiher- Sanjundt^er. 

Tim idpft that the tflJiil iravcT^ by Ihe otars nffpr wtting I* a world turnnl tipeldo dowu i>eciir« 
Id riuXCIX uf iho Bout ol tlic l>t'(id. A dilTerL'tit nollciu, a. iniLterruncnn wnrlil in Llii' lorni of im iiiuncnse 
lu.iinel. Bvnided thr JiiM'(¥siify of stmidlug ujisiEt'e ilown dpcimudinl by the other, Jninixii, Ls Moadt A 
fitNirtra «f te Hkonde wBitidTiwii In liea. de IVar. XXXfX, 97—100. 

t;;inni dlKcuvera In ttie Pyrumid TeiLi: an iillnsiun to Iho Mrungc finger-member lug te»l ol llie di-* 
eCiVH'tJ wljie.il WitH pubtiiiti r^l by (Iuaisjw EtTMU fllicldlp Kiilgdoiu cofdna and diiSeu^sod. by 8 itbk- '“J’inr^cT^ 
numiVKiij'in th£ F^tnriiti T'rxiv ITT ZtiL/. Ag. Sjir, LVIl* 71—72. 

ECiiu-aEiui [njlnta out tbut the two decrmi ul Aiuuiuu, in favunr uf Plnulem uiiii bih dcmi/kcil wLfp 
Kidibuna, WEtp mninly LntpmM tu i! 4 rb>giiiud (Tic furruRf ftinl lti& fjuiiUy the jm^iblc ill tnHup^npA 

of bi* wile’s gliwt. Do* tcoArt J/a/iB c/tr EO^Oiti^l dcr ^et-Citnni crfji*jcnni Dc^j^tiu dm GiUit^r 

J uuon In Z/dK / Aj. jSi/h*. LVI1, 11&—131. 

Krkw . writes ti long article tiu tile pWMiliuf atidnp, roundml above Slid tiijrerlDg ilmvnWfLrdcf, spcn in 
bierojilypliTC iirnE oilier bgurMf ol the sdiriiwii af the kingdoms of Upper and Jjowtr Egypt, Tu the most 
detiuled oxnmptpH iu enrly tiinog, and commonly In tlm late period^ Ihiy bnve a figure of a nraciia upon 
pteb; they form u pniT iH-lorv' thu tpmplp uiid rEprE*Ent ibe protecting genlL, Tbe wrindK. hi wbfeh they 
oeeire nre JcanJ “ hanw of tiie fiulr’" and ytrly twn tliriiu'*;"' the loriiier mmni more jatTficnlarly 

Irt lip the " bnuae ol the pair of '■^nnke utouEEi,^ " the ^rnike Lnune." BcrkidK Ee* the wim god of Helilu 
pnlis, MJu Wdn iiuuneetod with tlie “ Bn like llOUW,” niui blB teniplLv Jit Ekhmlui anil CupLua 

wjiTL* butb UMJUei] *rriHJ. Dte Sc/i/anyAUIliei'ttc uiirf tftrC Df4icAwTi^«l tn cfcrt .gii^cfiEfiefU^lirjtJCJ^ in ZtH. jfv ..ty. 
Spr. LVn, 120—136. 

TLp (Jaily rebirth nl tbe liuri Iriiin the wJnr waters gave rlw To a eEremunTnl practice of diiEy 
wTLiliiug at npliupulie wliicb iqiTPad Ihouep OTTPr Kpypt bolb In Tpiiipic aud funerary ritual, far tin? re¬ 
birth of the living king and of the dead mnn« Annther infiuenee, the (j^drlnn. irtea nf rrstoration of life 
by water (tllMiilniin and wHdblitgc) tiiinekil wllJi tlili emiLif doctrine ns i^arly oa thi* Pymmid Ttila. Buicil- 
M 4X. &tBrniaeimiJ Mtat ami iTiwye* ■!> Aujfeni A^ypi In /fee. de TVac. XXXIX, 44—jfl, TliP Jung pjljirr' 
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ift itli iJLJixij!i Lmuftlatiou^ i^^violly thf waUT rfoctriru’ im^ its iuiiibiciatioR with thp 

^■^Inr 4rtpirjni>. 

’■ l\iwi-r,'‘ Ptm'Pf iif Lpod" twi'th in ■jingulit a iiil [tlurnS at a kiniJ at ^gi^alut’^ in ipli'inDtjc 

l it 4 Tu.tiiTe anil in nanifti of pcTtoa* \n iJic K ingvloni la tbr Ht-UiifliisLic |irriod« It I'au lie iraired tHvt 
t<y rhr Now i;in]«iiain in Mif Sekht, runmianly tranriiatnl of ihi- of llif l>cMiniMl Prince, ns 

well Kh In b slabile nrij|tHr nniiii‘* Tliln Power " apimrantly rpprL'ii^.^JiU nu nlii-trucl divinilv like S^. 

ntul Mr'll, *' Trntli,'* SeniueLJiittiUT I>iE a^^piuctic GvahtiU tier <?o(fiffifero/f m Zrit. f. .Ji/. 

N;lr, l,Vn. Ua-U8. 

PjiX[i«jau linii fiilluWi^ Ll|i lift rap*!'''| Poni JTttiium naeft i/fy^iiirjfjce Jitjc/inuuir^ Lu which 

Ih> held Uial llic kn a lu* the lUvLnc fysenep unil pott er wUith csciels alrio In tunii aad can L 0iiiniini1c3totl 
like liii* cWtrti? Hiilfl. li>’ oaolhef lu wiaieh hp Iracts flbniifnr liica"; fLiiHiup IT^f' carle Clirisitijiii-; Dir 
do" fivKuhri^li^rn Xrii Ifstitlbayy Sch r . fl). 

Ilonramn's Llir(^ work, Oi^lBEhuth^A*fi/ptltf:hef Q^m{nnriittS*xMifterf BiL 1 (in s. PuS^Jt^ 

^phie an^s Pap^rtukande] couia-ra* the Greek pupyrokiigist nad tho aludeul of ITcITHnLslit tua;iii’ itnirc 
limn the E^>J-p[nloej^ll: Ifut it w imi>arliinl to htm alw in coiiiicxion with llni deiuotlp pjtpyrua of l.oHdou 
and T^hlca which dutes from the third ccninry A, D, nad il ocnoHiimaUy rcJlertfl light m the older tirngionl 
lib'rulure. 

MiiM MtrhaiT out iLat tiw Nhwtue. or day of high Niic. mad ttic "^Id cfi-Pallb or Postival of rlic 

Crot^^, whidi wa* ciJr-brstwl bovtnln-o dny-. after ilie NawniE according to Motirijii, correspond to the 
mielenl pagan fdtirals o! tiu* Now Vear's Diky and th« ina^ respectively, and remarks utt oHaer^ intcr- 
entillg details LWemlug the Nile lestiviil. AW^W* or iAr .Vmc Taar in 1&2I, Tlt-Bl. 

AIi> 9 S UruJT also Ingeiiiorndy eoiinocts itm niunc nf Tariilw> witlj that of Gie gnddcMsTriplii'k in di-scrih- 
Lac P/JK CVee!»n>TJg ef A^iffO- raroio agaiant ilngdlito, ifi, 192], 110-114. 

Mba Bl.A.r¥aJ.B writes OU Hanvi .l/Mfem E^tfp^ian Gratauta Cri^rtaemirM^ Coptir imil iluhaiUIDcdnn. 
kdaserved at Melr, willi dt^tgcfdive Hnrient piiratlids. In Duewifjy lU 201! —212. 

Tnonis iUniitTotcF’ Lkuoaib's tlieory ttml tlicwill of ji f,wi w.-ia Inilinalei] by Mjc viiry iug weiglit of 
the dirimv iiiuige uiton iu hearers Dra^aJoa- In AfUricJit DsSfP^ 7ii— 

fSiTTiE oOtflina pvidtmt-c froui un tmiierfwMij-piihllHljod demrtic doeitmcnt in the Loono. timt in the 
Ptnleiimir age tiersons were ImJfied “ sliut np'' in the l?erniieuni of ilem(iliU for a rclLgiww lo 

H-rvr the divliiitj-. oiul not by way of impri-iaajitwnt tor miHleuirsnoiir?^ ESn hithtx HuflanrAj'eief itetomnd 
=*w- JV^ itnci dem It'wsn ifsp XitTn^t] im Sfraiicuni uoai Urmphii (Paji.-ZnaJ. 8), TcvimVed 

by WuniHATia in Or. XXV, 24T titfl. 


SCIENCE. 

A nn-dirml papyrus lielimpinc lo th^ New York IIGtorioal Soc iety of wtdel, rumoiir.- Unv^ Wn 
iilloat for utime Gun- j,i£Oves to be fd nuite imnaml imjiortanee in Uta bietory of Bcieur-e. Profi^-ior 

Bhsanteo is prepnring to eilil it and Uii^ irreliminary acetwiDt Miow* lliat llmngb now imt n Irugnnmt il 
hiid contalmd the be^rinninji of 0 bysleRiittii- trcafisR oa MTi(OTj Nud iiilemal niedniite wiiitU waF= written 
under tike Old Kiagiiom nltbrnigli tbe copy i* ol the end of llie Mkidh* Klagdom, This b liic fir.l ic^t 
on tinman Hiiri^^rv' tmuid in Efrypt. The anllior artnn-^ed hb eane^ according to the p.art nfIkieUnI in 
rrdkt from the top of the head rlnwawnnlh; .ottic ore jxiA^^ fn Ike Irt^yond Cffr. tive tTcatinci.t and otJier. 
doobaiil, and tho trealtnani premifllnd b sinitde cod itlino^i: ali«ilulidy free frnin magic. The deeorijdtoo^ 
of liic ininrictt Mmietimec go iala dctslb liiet interested the lovrstigHtor- withwjt hotoB e.srntini tn 
lla* TiroiKhiDd rnre. dbpiiivkg in feet ti spirit of ^cbntiBo empilry such a? la r^^ldoiTj lii^^verablc in nn- 
ebnt writings, though il niUHt tiutfc inspired the great inTcntors ol the early world. Tlie Edwin Smitti 
Papvni-^" tliiio iOTiira.ts wilti aJI the TnH‘dieal papyri hiihertn known, whether they eonsi^t of aWd iq^Tl- 
tmd uingie or of a mbetnro ot linlf m-asouGlde prent^ripllune with magieol forinuJae. It was obtaiui-d at 
Thebes in 1S62 by au Aiiwriciin long reKidenl Ibpra, wlio Is ooiv revealed m uJi Umdliyent 
UioroElyphlo nnd'hbratic; who, fimre.cr, like the late Mr. Wii.aoi-e. kid hb candle under a bushel, Ho 
was horn a bnmlml ve^rN agm. in tlie year of Cuimtolltos s grent di^ov.rj% and the SocHdy n],pr opr lately 
dftlicates to the memory of llm decipherer this prelim Nary occoaaT of JssiTmb grentest trea<tirc. now m 
its New York Historical Sikeicty. <?aaricrfy fiutlcliii VI. (April IKi) 

Dr (Sir ArniaadJ Botfes waa a pioaccr in the pathalogbni eaaminntioo of am—r skdetoas and 
mammies, aad actimlly invent.^ the term pnl.mopaiholofiy'' for thb bram h ui In u toiumc 
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iMititliNi iStuiiiBi lu Hie Pnhifopaih^iiff^ of ■mlln:1i't| Lilh LtHiuLill^ ^l|l^ Itir 'lutiji'i'l. ihi'iliiii-* 

k- 3 ;tpniliD|r Irouj l'0O& lir 152U. Thpj ukitkk* t\ u t} tdIuiup iltuntrjiEtHj with plntt^" in unlwir uml 

in nullim* lUf ^^i-U > 1 % nciil ulli>u [’krllldltL mHltl'r Ol iraporlalu^ lu EjjyplolO|;l>:tn.. lu ii tLtiJiN-r^ 

liJtiib'rtD uuliiiHl EidunJ, rtll Allci?Tj.f Ks’pliiW Iwlli tii lutuiy im'Uiilinj;; LSiUm' uf Gn'i'fcf) 

tind ilfc-roillu Xubljuiik, iiu drawr^ nUpiili-cui tu Ibit^ iiWuct'- (i-f <'vj[U"]vi 7 C' of iluutjl cukufaliout nvim tii 
hvliiL’Ii nnilJ Jjiii,L'I m-vii cuiiEly lelievod. Ihi artfi. btit not j^yniiiift^, nrR fipirnd du thi^ E^y^ulrtii lufinuinoiit-. 
A ^liort Li.iii^Frii|iliy iluiI ji bililiOf^rujiLy oi IlEJTysfcV ^triuU^Tl works [ire im-livird, 

GnjiiuiuA-lfL'aoMiii iu n |n<i|ii'r ('[lUHpd JpimnJlt flltinoJojui lyiriqjiii itt At^pivt lJ^ 178 —IBS, nrj^iert 
HjuI:—[] ') E|!yptittn rofirfevnitfllion* k4 Ilittili* pcunt to nTtiBeiui dtiloriuntion of I tic ''kuil. a pruftifV' 
wJiitdi !■«» hcoli stitrtVil to bavo I'^i.Htpd in Akiii AILuor Ity AllllJt JoHnd llierpi cJid In Icdtilicil 10 lij' Elip|i«- 
erutie Lruilitiou. On llie Otbcf iiODil, the TeU -cl-AdUUrun mh-ih In tifjiriTH'ilt *1 nitre i-onviMItlon 

■A nrt, tMnrhniHS >rttuiiiliilrd by liueb practirw iimuii»»-l ttio lorel^erft in Eiiypl. (S) Libytiu* in tlir Fifth 
DyiiiiMty UJe n-ptr^-uteit of tin- wmie o»|n«r Nn tin' Egyptianu, wiilk in iLe NinelcouIJi jOuI Tweutietli 
DyniiMt3t'[» tlipy jirc tpltmilo ivilb fair bnir nuil blue eyo3; tnr is iiu-liiiinil to eouueel ibia with l]ji' move' 
meut of >*’Ordle people eulit Im aidfi, ljuT it i<i ilErfieiilt lo |!lit i:li!i1 mpi ement m eiUrly. ( 3) Flint and I lie 
Eyy|ilijLu Puul nii^rhi u? the Asiatic portion ui tbe 1 iiiio.-Africaiis wbiU Oniih wtia the Atriejiu portion, 
llilru o unld hUiutify tbn 11 rimltiveTcwlnn trilh the PI]lit rote, nnd Unt5hcjii=ulV ^on;f tnsw from Funl with 
the aiEndiil-n'uml o( Indln; hut ttlf repreWTltatiuni ol Ibe 'rtiifi tree preolnde the ideatideullDa with ^nduJ- 
wood uud it must 111 rvulity lie u klTifl nf Jiomieliia or iutcU^trei*. 

hi iMiftie/fO ftieiiBtitiffids HI. [loft 1—" lire artieies on the Egyptian Ltet by iloirui. fjouaii, vow 
HumX'KsBFWi nod AaMimPE^cB- The Egyiilinn Im^Vt Apis' iiLeflincvj, rae*/atetatn, hfli=i boon the nihjeei of 
cyperimeiil in liennany nnd ul oliaervEitioii tn KpypL Jl dues JttUi! work in winter imd in the bidtesi 
luHirfl Iff llu' sumTiioTt «■ ill"run* the [liiliua raw, futruducod iuLu Elgyptv is '■ buf'y " uJl the time; it’ out- 
]jut of hofu^- If; Lberefore compafutively MiialL i'be Imhw utu kept ill erlladrjenl pota rroni whieSi tlie honey 
is eitrn idl'd Tory of ton. wfler t(Unlf;flticiU with btirif of L-OW-dim^. Till? Epyptiuu beo 16 V«ry K.nmL nlid 
Uright, ita yellowish (?Dlour utrnwfn^ with Ihe miMiiimoatiil inRict, Ibo symlKkl of the king ol Lower Egypt. 
A iEciMio i>I lm'-kee|dnji'i fuiiii^atiiiig and [Kittiitj; the lioui'y is ri.’oo^l^ed. ty vo-ii Uui'yEL-itozpjis imioug 
I he seulptutve q 1 the £^itli temple of Me-UHT-re' of the Filth Dyuctaty, und Ftilil KlXIib in her lortkuroming 
Jlfafcrncn imuf Jffefi^ dcs MUUtren SeieheM will delll further wilh llie suhjiLtl. Itcvh'Wtd by TViiEKarHSJu in 
tlr. Lii,-ZHL XXV, 14^. 

in AiWiaU liJSL 104 — 109; 1022,1 — 8 llilUlJ?ii!tO writea on the 'Treo of the HeralcleopetUe Ifune, 

It 16 not to iw rmd nV, jiuil il is uelthor the A>riHe^ {ok'iLnder'^ nor the ponie^ruiLiiLu, but is the aiime its tint 
upi-pjiloi (i'f the piniLi!iJui>'ntS'h idejitieij w'lth tlii' or w^iite'palui. A vegfiutiio figure 'W'liirh le generully 

iiiitdEiretiHl OK It leituct* is here iiKKignixt to die rknlni'eahliiigo, i. e. the toniii.'r unit Jtiiiiy shoot'; of jinlpi tL*avi>ii. 

Ill, n iliHHttrliLlion. ifnr dfr Akifr^ FrtLUlt’iu Hieoul. ntudlies fruru the ndiwdut 

of nn Q-stronomer thr pctolijir E|;yptijin syntem of eonKfellatiou-i, which dLJJcrs markedly trnm the witto' 
spread “ Jtahytouinn '* lyifium, CoubnJuf her eanmiiintion to tbe t'liuslullutiiiiU!? of the nurtkieri] hkv 
depieleit lu the Lumli iif Sclhotj 1 and on. lutcj' pionomt-nts. sh? ilran-ja a figure of tliEa |iarl ni tbe LeA.vou» 
D& ll wri-e in 1300 h.c, ulid uUUifiiUH!!* ihp' pcfciEtiDnft of the ntcirs Jffroo|jed in Ihu Egyptiun repreKeutatiiiUe 
rikiLisil the Grout Eeur Mtitilv. 

Bqiloiujiiit Itttrt written n. very im[jorliuil nniuioyriipb ■an the xuesiHUEemertl of time liy I he iitioinnl 
Kl^yptlunsH Ailayyptitrfit (19201. It eoluitihi ill BAKaumiinr-JanUAH''’ I}ii tfetfAhAte iftfr XeituftMttnp 

und dee UJiren. The only Ttub'iiTifihitui ol I he liny Wr’et'e the IWelTie tirniTiv tho SmuUcr divismua bOw in 
use, mlnuti'*, w^.-ceiiils, \r.. nnl belug f^^l■^;L■ulfied^ tUiw llie E"yji't3jiu> nviuiml inatrumeniF' only for the 
□ueiiMijrinueLLt m I he luiilTiiu For Ibis purpL*’^ iliry uiy?ii wnler-elwt!* jitid Bnii-i'1fv.-EL^. Uf the former ji fine 
ojrAiujde iis i^sfly an Ameuophis III eiist-; In lEia Cniro ^^Eiineujn. 2l is designwtl for Iho nnefiaur^uuMit of 
il;u twelve liinirs oE die nEpht. between twilighi and dawn in ttu: lEErTeri'ui imuiihjt of tbe vear. luiior 
oue-; oi th'O Ilelienistje pL'rioil ure of Hit' -Amo [iFiTInriLj but ehictly for ILu' nielit from ramjet tu tfuuTli;!' 
and Nome UTO trrangwd for the Alejciindriin? Jind Julian yeur^. Tlie illbEruraLUlt dir] lliot lUiiltii huffirient 
iilluH’unef' [or l.■btlJLpe itf prcwuire. so Ihflt the tmuUEng time wmitd lio V'nry inevarL lliew WDte blE eloek^ 
worked by rflt Inwi^rillg Isf tbe w wler'leve] tbriHIgh uudiow; one UcilenistiL' exnnipTe, however, eiiats of 
u Te^nel iiiorbeiji ’iniibifly for fiUiug Ity walei dripping Into it. The dcdiculoty moilol uf u watrr-alw'k 
W ilh u Jieiitisj upe ^einuf to tu'eur ill seeiles ffuJn the X'CW Kingiloni nnwiiril', 

Xi'il eome nisti-cloekjr. The liOLtrs could ia? iiiurkcd by the Irngth ol the ahadow throw^Ji ou u hurixoiitu] 
[iit f by Jl veil lent eiiMt r-id [riibll mdi marked w idi tuldoH of aliudmv Kmglbe for iliFrrnul umnthit}; 
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wiTfl uitiJe lyj ttiniiiurliii:: tbt? felinJoi* .- tiiiMWii (jv 0 g-udnitm uii uitLrr a liorizonluJ tiiir; a Jd.(j(iiiip 
aiirfiu't^ ur A iiLtrfa^; ofLcn;. Kk'^ JEaIiv Ant read bjr ILl'^ iMraAioih ot tli(^ '^liadow ou n vertical 

■lirlf[u>v llii* f>nr|jt<!<l Llmu^ik' a kfdu.]! pix'knl fJiruJc ul Uio iIhif of MFrUFJPtuL frotii GozN ia isHlTb 

FalnsUriP- 

riiiiiMy tliuri* nrr^ ntur'cloc^k^ ^nr d^tcrriijiihii; tlu! licHirii uE tbF ul^lil ti^' uiniiiit i>l ^ Ti^litf!' arni 
twfi ird)«OTrerR, iihtil prnl'iftblj- in r'nnjmnrtinn wiili tbo wntet-clock. 

fioRniJiiLDT licre aInj i^HjhllHheR a teiy inteiFul-iDg Frafftmiiit ul ttiu ttio^rnjrljy uf n {vrlaJiii xliiiFTH'njIiAt 
a Tlti‘bRii liimltj tiuM di->iri>yi-d, of wtifrh a bj- OnttwrHiiKFF furttumtely riiirtrivhA? i1 hM 
ii!4>ntltjF<i liy RsmF Ul rLt^fdluj: IL« Invmtiun ot an imprD\«l kiml ol Aii*kiil/* (dmmin^j wolsr-clcick 
iti tUF TFiffn nf AiiiFiiujiUiy I; thii I'l nbu a tuljavp FfiiJililtaEiFi] tliF ■lifl'L'rc'JiiL'ia^ in flit fFiiptli of IIif 

bJjljbt Ln lij<* rnfitjns fii*:iflnn!Hj hhiI lo lim't ilPilionfltrAtfHi thaw? inc3[i6UI‘ClUF[lt? ID hU flocfc fiy 0 of 

nioiiilliJy 

All forms of clork,r luovuvi’r* wrrc tnnLiitnile. nnd 4‘nrU ibrouEjIi. u dilfiTFUt fnnll; tits tf^snlis. 

iljt’rcfiJTiv iliKti|^M!d pnt&ufty among hnT tljs Kfiyptintis lo bato Ijmo nnnblt to rnak« 

T!mj iiuuFi«>uiry surrt'sI.Loitt'. BuAcnjumr's work is tovitwr^l liy KattfmJiPR' iu Or.. L.iL-jini. XX 

Prom a nfVlE.'ff Uv RttJinft.. Of. lat--ZaL XXV, 217 t Ilwrn a ^mplLir iliTUUllt (lU 34 jjagea) of 
llm ttsil-rtiiiiiiiiiiifUl iin il iUHtlLrmayj^al tktfHJriiw cuaLftniog tljp Ijrnflt PTriimid. ux:|jOhtll;T Kbetr nUvurdity ill 
niont Gtheinma d^f ynJ^fen 

CuiJfinrAi' MulrsiTDiirT. to Hi tin? itttiireol iho juris I nUmilard of viiluu iiTklrb was in nep. na early 

Urt Dyu. IV Ojiil nppmira Lu bjiit? tjcrci rt?s«r|j>d to w Etco tbo t>(n'*minj'Ui iuier\M’D(?d in 4i ti-aniiartiuji. 
AltiT Ibo VolllELtiou iu }iuf beoti settiwl* a p5rh^t>OUciijn^ |j;tjmrnt iiiijL^ht In' umil>- rithfT in metnl or 

in Vn ^fpe iC^tifn juimetaire roM tAnfi^i Evtjnre in EtP. irffi Ti-aj^. XXXJX. in'—H-S. 

J.ITERATUKE. 

GniiFoWfi Pcf^lWcAi; ntld onrfrre JiitiiritjcA’c im At^yptiithfn is revleWt^ bj' PjurKR, Or, 

X\1V, 361. 

Eiixiir IS flbmil to puliHi-Li a tKijirr OH tbr FfoffPtbs of l»!ulil>otp. [listiimtib<biii[! ttn rarlirr ami ft lator 
rKHlaotion, txitb of ivhJcli arc rriirernuiliii in papyri o| tbc MMiIlr kingdom. JiV=i. BorHu 1933, Si, 

l ijji* bfl= prinlwi iitrnnslalioii. ol tbr Story oI Slmibc. with LfbUo«,Tra|ibj\ £,? JvjMiunrfl rfi ^inaAe, 
EiUe^ntfi <fi ImUflJwnja ttcnle Jii in ^upjjfrtnFHfj nA *‘Aeffypttvr Ssrile rf* dirofyarwac. 

SrixclLliEll'Q^h ramurks, ^ arnSrieritiel: (itr Schrifl In Hfrmf* IjVT^ i 134 wlSl help 

tu rotiLOVO tbf irmlitstma] interpretati™, hnrdlj to i» dufcjided erpn iprnmtmittcJiJJy nnd quHr nuiLuitigk^, 
of LL wtU knmrn pnsfiagL- iu llm-odoitLH IT, 315 wliirh should ran;—“Tfir Mrwka write and rnlrulalo Jnurfng 
tbd Imml from left to right Ihr Kgyptiaui from ripiil lu h?ft (ini A 1*^)1 and thougli tlury 

do Ihift they asisart fiat liiry do it dtxltetmriy {righl-hiLliilediy, ek; &E=yi) CUid tlio Orerko pluniftily [Ic-ft' 
boJiilodly, i'aaeiTzpiJ—Jt jesting piny nn tt orJf, not ignite to \x prisiprvi.'a hi trun^lnfion, 

Enanra^o diaeujifim nefodtdiis" ijp^rlptiou of I In- ah ape of Egypt aud of Epper Egypt [whore the 
.stiLted breadth cjI yhO s-tadhi i« ol om^an wrong, Imt the point of enlargomont ie corrwt if a day^s eoll 
Lo tnkon ol 40 kinj cmil the eiprewion ""gift of the rirer,*' whitiU U elejirly applied by EnrDdotuA outy 
to the uurthern euj belott- Mooria but i* wiJ«pplt<'d by later claaskal oml many modii.'rTi writwa to tiie 

whulo coLuitry. Za Hrrottoi in Ktin XVT, 31b—33J. 

Eu^s-eo offers u uiAi intOTpridatiun id thf difficult pan^ige Lu rtato’s Fhiltiruf (iSb) wherein I ho 
nlplinbifh iciventrd [rf'rhapi by ■■Thmdh.’* in rrpr™tei] n- consisting of certain numlwrstif roarL-l^ Bonniit 
eon^mantE, ond tTue rtJiihUtiaiit^t the vnwel^ here lurm the bond or cuinmon measure in Hio 

arithuietii^ progre.-<?^inrt between the three 4, 0 oud m making lopetJ.Hr the runiplete tiJphnlRH 

of 24 letterrt- This ''eimiplpte alphukd” la now rreognisabie as tlip bawat niplmhig in bmroglypbic whioh 

may U* dJclded dctimlly into Iwir ‘vowels’ i'Sk: 

vwL'Iri Lu the t.irei'k |«riDilij, eight t<fiiiints m, h, t, K t. 4, twelve musonaciK i. p,/, A. i, i, f% 

k, £, r, (L FtaUm wnd dot dffypf.i^hs Aiphaftet in /- tL Fhtl. XXX 1\ , Heft I, 3. 

CHiisufiT exptaliia cic Uluslrate: from Egy|ilinu MHirej-n PliitaruhV di.i!cri|itioji ol nnrpoLlirul^. hi« 
itiitFuieiii [hut n fiA> sign i Mrs m Imte, Typbon’f nlh-gution of lUegitimoiy nffsiEusi FTotile, Horu^’ Inry 
againjit IiIb mother for ullnwiiig Tyfhon In flortirt ti.i euhlrntor of TyphoQ. nml the yenrly wtrifice 

ol « ]dg, ifur tLt Jtidf ti dg jFffgcuijBr ill ilee, dr TVwO. XXXIX, 89* t>t. 
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Cafirt |>oiht» mt s^ the funtitilly ^irncn^ c^hul 1wnwn-n Eloru.’ find JH-phuii- nuil 

retcrtud to cloarif in rk. iiiVlJ ut iLo tif tlri? IJvtul, it utxikuig |diLnillc3 to tliat (lotwe^n Krrnnrt umli 

Ibeti^iti, hikI ULiiken-, t^'ii Mj/tfic dnwi ftmnnn dt Htnarif iHi CWipfei J?nidR» rff 

rjcaJ. Jer JiiFiT. tssj* jta—Jia» 

LAW. 

NuEjd» Oil Lkc taniou.-' Mi'ln pI Ike •^ale p( % iiPutB fLiuuid by tbi* iStiJi" pI liie Leiii^tlt of Ci[ir(flLr».‘n, 
Bi4<c!su. £m Saufiatif im 1itift* CAr^ (IlRVurkilt Aood. JUSd. Allk^ [tjt.. 1 —lOl. 

iSsTilR uud PAtti^, Drrrtoiih'/j# CTrJtRiildffti ewh llj^iitditsn £MrjjcAo/E*r«AiF, n^ ji^eU by WlcuiiMuai, 
Or. Ui,‘Ziii. XXV. 311-312. 

AliCJlAEriLOGY. 

l]i-Lx[;x.ESHOiiui. iLe wl 4I kuow[k ‘^foloptelT in n i^nd-iinfiulnr |ittblt[.-£it9011 kk‘«ritici t.ln'^ pyrlier 
liihic ugt?# til PdJETjtliie, Ej^yiit, otc, wiHi roforonci??! to Wik pliiut nutkoritie^. Dit Siefttseif jF‘iidKjuljaait 
t^rfen# iiiid Xarda/rikat, 1. Tell (i>RF Lend der BiM HI. £-}. 

SsUUJiAlt oR The Oitlr.r Pnlneelithif J^e Tti Jfffffpt bt JeRmud Htw. JafAr. IhmL id. ll.'i—144. 

]U» iiaper, with miuiy EliijilftiUitJit^, 13 largoly IjiwmI on qn'E'iippiu I'ellwtod by Limivlf at Abydw. Tliehes Sr,, 
hij^eliiFr tt Jtk Mime isi[i«:ralJy' valuabte- pfoujiw gatkered ty O. W. MyioLAr froin fites untwchod by iletifor- 
and eullk.'clloiiefirti.'^ Some duitorEaiit oxiLtu|ilc?i (in'? from iiLratLUoil ^ravols. knt Ibo bulk arE F^rfure 
t^HH:lnM!iu>. Mubhj.t''{i dLw.-crt'orico prov* tliftt oiicc tlio Eastern diisorU ut any rntOT wa* more habitable and 
prnductivii of ti'^plalioii than at the pre^Dt thij. a* ogainet ISmaphiill's important olwiervatiQni:, which 
niiikD imti iie^Hkte lo accept the theory ol wide-fiprrad furpi^K and plentdiil rain. The specimcna obterFf%l 
lielong tn riter-diill (Clie!l«tn]l Moiitrterian nml Capaiaa (Aurigiiiicinii) ty|M-s-, a'hli «me -iicfrial peculiaritip*, 

rnde «|.)CBr h rrJTwheMtlFii are IdcniKlirian. umi tbare nre no S'OfiitriaTi or Magdalenian fonn* Frotu 
the high dMcrl niid 11« tfrmi'eH. AU may be fuuud ou Ibc dr«vrt surface patinatrd in n sErit’* ol eoloiiir- 
ftli jnW 'wiiicb are Ufleftil in delrrminlng their relative ayfeA. Mou^tcrian types not so patio rated have hwn 
tii iitiiTi im Situ lo imdii^torliefl plRiHtDt>Hne pravElfi. aliil BUCli witli n few older havy bi’cn pick^id «p in the 
iinpatluatert atate trewn, griivel-cliff* out ol which they niiifi-t haTiie Wn wsiiLtherifd in r«Meot time?. Their 
truly palaeolithic age seems Ihercfore well estahii^hL'd, though the evidence of bcniRs ajii yet h entirety 
wnntijig. 

Vioa«o ileKTil^es 0 . new taiegory of paJueoUthic implementfl (nr EgyjFtif emi^lrating ol gTnvers, 
i^^raper'^, axes. etr+, of which be figiifw many, and jtttribntefi thmn to the Aurigmiciaq iwrEod or type. 
The site Er witblo the [jn-fc-iil valley ol the Xile on the edge ol thi- cultivation^ and therefore they 
liclong to a time wheil^ according tP ILp UBUni tlinoryj,. ttiu Nile limt aiready rthtillik. lo iibont ita prcMnt 
limits, tTric ftoCum aaciy/uinoiTic il Nag-IIaTKodi in JlalA (Fer/rul. Fr. XVTUj 1- ”0. Ill tha auTTlf nclghhour- 
liooil lie ItkuR fpuml BUfits when* MnuBteiiau onplsmenta are lying with earlier praa-j tuid other sites, when* 
ttip two clawjsei nre entirely rteiHirato, proving thtir unJc^H'iideDce. They tan »]!» Inj dlBtingnUhcd by I hinr 
cpfunr* IEli! raw mate rial ol the AcLMllittH’Che] lead hnvtbg ljf?<*n picked ll[ii OH the BUrtnj>: rtilJ iniafi, 
while in the time ol the MtrtiBlcrlan jHr«ide thiv mii-lACC- ninterinl was no longer suit^hle for wurking. 
Imving chimgi'd ItH cojihiHteticy tkrougU eipos.nro- The different typei* arc nLiiiutciy dcwrilicd and llgured, 
the Mdu^terinn tyjtfti differkg conflldernhly from tboec of Kranpr; nnd. the ronlesj by which thesMf peophv* 
may have rcficli(.>il AlricA and the Kile Vuiley turc eonBlderiM]. *?£ctyott* FalitjiilhiqHBm As la furrrih'turAftM 
el-h/bur prii rfc Any-//rawnidl (JfnHi* ill. XX, B9—10&. with nineteen on it t wo mn|M. 

PaxRis writes on PalastdiiliM, iUust.THting eoliths from pre’CheHem gravel on the uerthem 

oabikirb^ ol Cairo, and lute MoustcriiLn Bints Irom wry ancieni Nile ctefiwit near LahiiOr with renmTk^ 
on the atagra of the paiaetifittiia t.ytHtti, Ifan (Sept- lOl!!), XXl, no. 7ft. 

Mi"> CATOTI-THruiFTiiM'B Xotss and a/ Flitti ItuplaaBHlr fnm Ah^dw and /fe^uwi WIW tsilaed 

» guble to jiqri ol Profe.-aor PxmiK'^ onnci-trl Eihibiticm nl Univerfiity CciUege. Ijondon. 

J,Em MoHdxw dwH-TlLes and flpires iiiiiiiiiiEitl typef. of [mpIruieDt? coUecled id Hgy'pt by hia tirfdlier 
Tlixai. ulid now id iht* mUnCUIII of GcmmldB, iVeie#' Prdhirtm'i^c S'hcr firriur* 

rwrifKssM das fnsirtmmts dt jd'flrTfl Jgj/ptiens iit L'AililArcpQli^iie XXXI. 65—65. 

dl^miui has giTco it ffrjiL iustulunnit of Jl/a(£i4vwr ywor sffnjir A (Tmh Jhfji'ermdfp^ 

fTAirh^alo^U ^gjfptisans. This is a Milcction Irom the nrlEalos intended lor n dieticmB.ry which Iioh now 
iHsiimc imjirticticiihle. The ajlicie)i' lierr trested cunge Irimi A to dcKlAytii', the headiiuiK betpp provided 
partly by ihe Fniwii umuivs ol the subjects, xjurtly by 1 raiiBcrlxillnn^ of hkirnglyptik wofiL; the'=<- inehuti- 
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lliir iLiiiiLfh t/t I'AridU* jKirln It I'kiiriplt nf ENiiiRia ciriij jtljiittA liimI rriLTL^ralli; ariil otbcf 

hctnEin^jf iurliidp Nud Ball, rlt Vin^f. Fr'.^ XI.X, fa-=c* 

iVrajit iiuii piildi«ljit>l n Vm’pttt p/ /Viwjf utitl Bvitinv widi lifTynDiie plutee oi pottt'ry 

ntHJ pifiht of of Fhto pulfttr-', wlu'cli »tioii1d be very useful to fht* escavator in tlii? neld. 

llir '^lnttM are clttsfllfiiht for tlit first timf; iLe pottery for fbe Diost part retolns ift oM TunnlteriDy lnuT 
Ibrri' iTf- niUlK chuDiiir^. 

CjjriiiT liuji fi^ibLbdi'i'd u vuliJpLle uud jiiLlielou'i noll'n'tion nf StXE plalins ILhiSiinktlLii^ 
nrDliUcH’ture^ wjlk aeleet blbUo^'nijiLy loeai'k, hB ji very iii'xk'rftte pricr, J^Mrt I, L*ArihUttdttTt-r 

It Tbi on like same Jitil's lUr ftitd eiitik?! JJArt mnl will oorve to iUijnlrate qdpI tom|iLntc liift Ijs^oam 

dhj^ It'Ari jinljlLalififI Jn 

^ScuATJcn Uguri.'s "1 |K>rtralt-hiMi.ln of diCereul ^lerJuils n'ltli o brief accoimt of (be ultaraeteriftic^ 
ikiiJ IjtnitntloiLS of EpyptiDU irt, 2iiw iui Alien Agypitn. 

,tfcqiritni eiiLBslfiov RuJ tfre objecfi' re|vrL>^uU>d on i^IidilTo Kln^icmt roffint^ vilb tbinr name^, 

his inntiTiiils boiii^ ilirrivi'i'l liLieftj’ finm ttip- Jarge nutabcr of eofflQH stJreniiy jmlitblind {alh>ii1 SR dating 

from the end of She Old Kin^lomn and 73 rriipii the iliddlc KiiLgilnro. fo n hieli dtijnEs adds imly thren 
tieur (ineiij* JjM Friic* dkf SaiTAphn^-^ dn iVipirfl fj/^u de i'/iirh (TJcrA, Oi'. J\_LV 11). 

Thin ifl ttw* Slrnt >yrttFniatlr trontuii-nt of the kind autl* apiirt from the ermTS'Eiircil nrraiiprmeiit «f bo 
utuch matwinlT rourti. u. t'oiisidi.'fLLljle ndvani?? In Llio iiitcrpretiifioD o[ tEie flgiirtiii. 

S2ltr*i’ Siciiri, n iiigh HUlhority on the hiatory of iimsie la ancient tim™ and nmiHig |iriniitiru races, 
Ijus preptired a eutalo^ie iB-iAiod by the Iterlin Mnseiiin of thtfir Kgrptinn colkt'tiou, with ili nmin atljig 
UltrodUL-tJous, Die Murnii^iotrumeate dftt AlifU (ilL Afux. i. Berliih an* dtr 5^. 

Band 111). HI* eiunll Mmliinrimveme iiL Ike eerim Dtf AlU Oriaiz ib rovlfu'ed liy Fjefeil 

ill Or. Lii.-Zeti. XXV. 31. A popnlnt i^ketoL Ivy'Sicm. al UUcleol Egyptiim nutriJCj Muiik in J^ypten. d* 
one of a wsriet by iiulhuritie.- m Orlenljil lunaict ifi mtilalued iu pp. tSC® of !?«■ iw/laJir, [jublished 
at Prague* 

hi Tnriiiuii joiinialri thi^ foUoikiug artlelRs lui arcljuiioJogieal siifijBcIa oi.s-ur:— 

Jaunt^ ij/ Ejppiiaii ArchAeah^p Vil, 113—130; fionri?!, Oft tuv m ihe LoKtrt .iWftm. Hue 

wowlea lii^TErerliulilin^sliiudLirilswitLi auiniEL!-bends; if^ sppeiirs probable* lliey ri'jirifte'UT rkffleials, 

thi'^se lEiiHt Jmvp been of coniiileraliU' rant, prolujbli- serring tn the futiiTiiry tempEi.'-' nf ihe kinffj* al 
'f'hebetf- VIE, 154—Ida, fhs eniisiiy nml peeparnt/en e/>« Tfti-Anti frotri 

more or lesi? imfiuir-iinnJ toiitbs reeovers iu deluU I he ■nti'hhikl.'i of pjccaTatitiiii, (he ebif^illiiLj^-doiv'Ti of the wnila 
to an tiven face* repnSri ol fiiMlty rnek, eootlu^' with nutJ plaBter or slucr-o and prepajatioti of llu^ iiirfnrT:, 
and the final dpearatiiia hy paint nr scuipturr. V'|b ifiC—IW. CirAaT, TAe niwift e/lAf leriAe tftfl Ltyt^vre, 
brilliant tv mfiivrra the iriU’ history ol twtf <'e]ebrnte)L ttiitcicfl from She records of MiniBnis’s esemntions 
awl otln^r *TidiLii»: shcrt^iny thol iho uitmeless liciiialling striEie was foiuid with that nanieil Kny. the 
two iQgElher tonxiilig «t piifr ol rejireientattons, fWitfeCively mpialtiug Olid e&TbTODfiJ, of one iodiTidTral. 
preeiH'lv aiiuJo^tiS to au unnojiied ^wiir ni statues in tlie paim Rliirteum. ^ EJ, 2'ii, Xole of PrufptMW 
Ptrms ooutkiuing lus ptntement ul Ike ol-hadow niiii hl±:h Ifght iu UieplLtoTe of Itm TelJ-el--liii.Triia 
priucv«^> 3 . VIJ* 333—I.img dulE iminirtaut rerin-w nt Senii'jji'j Vw Uj^itidier- Kumi b; Davikis. 
VTfl, 1—4, t..ltxiie, J/tiiaifn- core# of d\e Xfir frtTvi SihV. lotlis mips and figure Viibus itL tlie 

ABliiuoh’aii 3Ii3s»:'iim inadu U[f frcuu fragrU'^'J^Si found by PBraii: iel ItiyG* Vfll, 13 15. Mack, A yronp t\f 

SearoLi fmnui at LiMhi, royal uud official oI Lhc Iriter Middle Kingdom trnm Lhe liolgh hour hood of the 
pyramid ol Atneuouirosfi I. VIII. 107, Tioipaa’s AlmiifniTir^e det A'evna Jteu-fies IV [l.^■Tlk^rl Miwitoi Ni k 
revlowttl by GaiirjriTH. 

.dnanU E^pt 15J1, —tOl, H. LJSO Itoru* IfedcfA rtf Eppptiaa XeitiuA, pi|idifhii« and eonmietltn on 

two pliotogtaphst of a WoULterflll mralel ul llax-b-[Huuers Riul weiiVrfi! ill work (dii'miverud by WraliiOt and 
PcuTOif at ThebKs nnd now in the Cairo MoMMim}, dliisl rating it by a »ei jo- it El Ik-rndial; .Mr^. Canwirtioi 
too. ilUjsTrat&i it from iniMit'rft cotton ^plnniiiig and n'eaviug In Uie E^ryptinn Sudan, lyits, 1.4 19, Mi:?^ 

Mchoat, iVne^J, uinktB the illiiMiuating ubst'rrntion that kunts are never Uirurwl in Itm Old Kin^iloiu, but 
in the ilTiifclfo Kingdom,, owing Iti the liri'akiug tlcraa ol same prejndSee. there ta a tendency twards 
their aernrule rr-preseutatioii. 192:2, SW, Etj-is reviim s Eiuct.i i re's Fiehin^ fruui fAe eoefiejf iimer. 

DiKOTcrtf III. 3d—40, HT.ACin<Jin, d arti* eAajrior pji dAe Iluinry o/ E^piian jfri fillus.tratrtl>. The 
vigoTon* nnturaiintip of the Ateir tt>mb- 5 ..'ii[ptrtre in Ike Tnelftk Dynasty oniEcd in n proclusity 

with tbin-waiFitnl eilpoiiualo llgures ol nu^n: irnggiwta that the mama style is an. eiaggeralcJ 

devalopmeut of Iho httor liy llie JiXJIlJ schiad. 

ilhjtira. of Egypt. .Arch- vm 
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SiL-lroHifftn York) ByUetin XVU, II. K. V\Tr»to«], A s\f^ 

All inlLiKting nulii® ,,f ih^ ^.ilt hy E, li. Ti tl .1 .Wn* Iroiu tU^ 

Aniborrtt and of a tuppo^ed j-roijp ohjDole inirdini^l t'l.-^wbi'ri.* of 

.Vnu-nliotp IV, a fayeiico jair of tJifl aainct tiufi tJiiil#T thv oatni- wf Aklrt-iintoti. lUul u uiuFriivi* gylil rinp 

of Tiit'Vnkh-nnifiiL 

Ewtm p/ Fmt ArU Wdffrim XX, A. S,. Rea,a at^ifikii^ft^ fram hsifpi. WmLi* Tbe 

iiTTiviil in JSlil ul nil ihv B-Ullijiiiti^ uliLoineil in Ljo yyat fiifrltiJ, tho Primiiivi* Kooni anii ihv iJlil 
Flniljlft iJiiom tnirVL' Ihrt'ii; ri^arramicti cimL op«>^ucd|. ruutiiiiiing rneinv m-v »f Lighr^iit internal 

Irnni tlii> pymraiJa iLiid ooihtnhua ot OiiJsli. Intliiding llio ^latuH ul My,rnnnB. .Sirtrrail roicnricabli^ pia-ir^ 
ure flfpuird, mimup llioin, u IslIk- door from wldi-h I bn invtiiT l-wne* in full taa**-.. 

n(a,fU rUt Travnftx XXXIX, ll—lfJ. JiqLitjr. .Vetfer ef Tlim^ -‘iiltar*" -d Uil- Olil Itilliplom 

11 IF reaUj^ hixnrtmiii models of oorn-^fndiira. Tll^^ t,«iiu-ljoiuldre?A of /ipbuis<? oh-, miib iulemlnnl lo rovre 

i.1j« hair loppptN (liky Thci« of tho Xilo of TttaiH) L-natinimry ia ^ory awlrnl timt-s. 

BtfUsiPr ATutenm. i/erfc-bJ* ajtw dufl /Voyltiwffirn A'tauLiaiHBifNv^i XLll, 127—132, ^ch^lefT} JjyjfJiiifAff 
ilK mi-lEl mirror, shown jiorhElifl as eprly Dyn. II but Jittfe ropr^^^enta! iii flm Old KLuRilom, 
{n EbimditTif from Uw Mkldh- Kuijrdnni cnu’ftnlH wlimi tLi- water-inirror was atitl In iisij. 

Zrilahrift fdt- Spj'fst^ie I-YIT, 7ft— Pd, n™ B^si^txo. £i>i KtdiAUd Aes Ii«nn/;t-'n,at^ a Entunn 
Iimrbtfl Front! in Cfifk Elylr from IrIgypJ. t,t n balmou ifffttcil reading aa it plUttr ^iu front ol wliieli in 
milpiiiral im \W,*i witli throkim uway)t ‘ lonmcd^ tipua itm uukiiowii In rarlj E^ypt but wen- 

tmltiiated in IIollculEtic rinyj*. 87—&H, SltjoKTOiEs, £*n BnTJiim.pf. Ronjimo-Epi, ptliin 

tnrraeotta in tha Xy Cnrliiberg tilyptotbyL:, a hoi^Eng nmtiJi betwia-n r-nt tmil hjoubc witli fnigie us uinpLri^. 

OrienialiHiKht Llftmfin-wiiHfi^ XXIV. 160—IFlS. review of Ke55, StvdUii mr fVotimaof- 

A-ioirl by Wfeeeiheii. XXIV^, 202—207, reviewIng I.foittE. Din Kftiui da PiKPKn writes- a Iouf 

i;ritiqiir ol Ihn it!Clit>n OU EgyjitllllL art. XXIV, 354—25G, rpr](?w of i?a» alti%pii*tJi<> Schtan^ipid 

bv IVllfriaijjs. XXIV* SSG — 2 j 7. riwbHWiiig IfixuHEiKirG, EltifipifaUk^, Si-KeHAEf aslis for Tnorr ii]>!tilii:tiTc 
cia»6UtcntiDii Jlvuling imiaB ami lurgawsle desipo in sL-alptirre* XXV, 3t31-SCI4, nw^w ol LuiEBEr, 
GathkJiit Aa KvmtjeiarLa 1 (a small iOwitrated work) by PiKPEiu XXV, 316—.^16. mvinw uf KiaoEitm, 
Caifdoffix o/ Texiita jrtmi BHrifiHS-ffiitKndt fn E^pt 1, Grat^ RfaaAn Ptfiod by Apki„ 

Jegj/pttu, II, ifti9— ilfo. rmipw ut Ke 6>, JJtndini aiu- ^j/plUdiai /VcunisiofiU^uE by Finis** 

Tlic Brilliih iliiscuni listn isiUHl A (}n{tLe to ihe Jffli-rf/j., FT/i/i flEct Sixth KfJOflu ami iiis 

epptie Room dpniribiujr thrr smaller iuitii|ujties. wiLli sEron plftliw ami many iJluntrEtionB in ijie text* 

The Ilti^lt^alcd of dncTctU £flyj^’an jIjhI, llie work of FrofeRSOr Nitwuehet and ]Jr, Uii.L 

ib worthy of tin- mouiorBlile exhibition of 1911 nt tLe Utirlingtou FIus Arte Chib. Xewbiiijiv’e, tntrDduj.-iioti 
rontain-i uuggeHliVp reinarko a« to the orlfiima of Egyptian dynastic ntt, tin- llomH of ttbicb to* ii dihpajiid 
to wk in tiiB dortlL-w+’ui nf ilu! Delta and ultimately to tii* LifbauLui regioii, 

Pw DenhniUfr da Pe/tdEUj-jl/irictmF iw Hlldfthfiin by JHuEOta ia B ^ystojiialic eataloaoje wiib iudoxos 
and pioay tllLlH.lrBtiDttB of Ihim very im|»orhlut rDlletjtjon, maillty of Kgy]itioo anLiiiulticB of uh periraifi, 
A li'adiUiF filuni laktlli hy »tntms belI -^teltw (roin lliu AllFtriati eieavatiane at Glilub. Kerjewod by 
WilK-'iaEHbicl iu 0)\ Lii.-Zeii. XXlOft—llO. 

i'wo foiak-ules Imre njrpnarCTl of thn rnnl MoUon with dcseription* by P. IftoKOJi ojiil 

Al. Mobet. The t-ollis-t Iqjj rliieJIy repre^ienta riiiuete and Egyptian nrt. tbe Egyptum mnuumeate [ncluding 
eiMtiti r kabk' staLui'i^ etalurttea aad rt-Iieffi in granitOj liim-etoTiej ebony end brooEP. 

Fuitinfirr Ims iMlblhln-iI La terret-ntUa amquet iPFjSKpte de la CoflaHvn Fint^nei, a tsumptuuiiB work 
wUh 126 turge ]i1ati.« anil lep rul'd descriptionM. Tliia fleriea i* Ukoly to bo of more intcreBt tn ela^cal 
an-haeologthU or utudonlh of TiulIrfiiKm than mwit eulli‘i;tio[i!i nf tcrmeoltas from Egypi^ but of left; 
interefit lo Egy|ili>logi*EH than Ibni nt KiLmtEHW owing to tbe suiiallrr uuiniwr ol lypea ri^prmwnting 
dhttinetively Egyptian diripilluais Thn sami! ntithorily kaii proviouely puUlieLed a cnlEluguf? of Hr, Fo-trqcrEr'^a 
hroiLxe-. and be prnfniw'!! a furtl-u-'r ^vork on bis rhib oofleetioti of llfth-century Greek terTTicottJie from 
Meiaphlft repits^olLtig iiatioiuil types, fiimiliu* to tin^ee whiob Ihernii eollwted tbi're tiiid published in 
Jdemphi^ I and III* 

Of illuRtralL'd sale Cfllalogui'i tiiepp are two wry nutulile; thni nf the fJprfiatr 

-^idd ut the Oaieriii- tteorgra Pi'tlt iu Parts, 13- IA ■ti.ine, Iftsa; I he wl ion sold w.ijq perhape etEOtij’OSt 
in Urmi nii , Cilptii' and .\nd! faiHiica, liiit it eoulaim-d maiij leinirktible piia'i?* of aiieieut Egyptian 
workmauHlhip in -lotie nod iiroitie, tuelinling Iiao olulnn’at ia bronEe in Ihe form of linns trrnn 

Still mure imiiortunl Is Ihd Calalo//ut n/ tAs C'ljff.frtwE of I-htfptiwi Aniit^nitia 
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•dill In Louiluti hy k. Wilkiiihdn, ^eili .IiiEy, n 4i^in^r>4q.| 

tit N Vf^ry ffTitti imil wnmliirfiil 

A bull* ul liiff ieilti yf tlw AiuLiTtit ^(flt*rtinin »t in JnnH is m Jaimio/ VH, yjS'. 

No flouLi. in <'LinjH‘i|iif^C‘f? tA fltra* "rcit UUL’tions^ tin? LUitrat^ 1 »( tli« ^Vhu# for Anjzu^t :iL, 

H,+22 (tki aiK)) j'>rtntfll nii icitervntiJL^ review ol aiietions of Rjiyiilian uatii],tiitieF in Lucdon ittuJ PiLrli^ 
with oocfti^iial ]ote in n «»b n» far ljo?rk as Man.'}! J74I—1745. 

PEKSOSAL. 

A bmTTTj nml rorcn of ue loss to Ejotj'pinln^" w!t» tto tli?iitli uf Tiboku lIuEXJia tuAt 

nutuTiin. Oiiitiinry noiiypa Imva u[i[»yiirci.1 In tlijft JoKrtxat VII, 221, in Jncfjjihw IT, tt44 by G. F^AaiSAjn 
in i£eii»ckr./r Spr. T-VU^ 112—144 by StioMyniiiT nnd in limimef XLIU, 1 by ScnlrEK. Tbf 

ln«l two rrfirtjdjiri* nn e-itrelinbt [xirtriiilt. MiSllu wn^t horn in CaTjn’W nlli Novombiir 1S76 nnil died in 
Slid Gclnla-r IS21 at Hh.' bal^jbt t>Mt|e jMR'Wirrs, Ipfl-vinp a deflnito Lliink lu nuiny flelJe of Eiiyptinn 
Hrdini.'olt:^’, Workp whieb httl* from Lieu io tiie itrar fiitiiro were Ji pjilai.-o^grriii.liy tit liieroglyiiEkS, 

1 ntfiuoir on tlip Libyinfi ujjiI laiolLyr on ibe hmhUh of Uie u^i-avalion^ at Abuilr id'MtrfeL. Tin? first 
would linvi; bt^n of iuyrenip importjinee and all wooW Laro Iwon done (lioroni^hly and to |iyrf4.i:t:iou, 
A» to Lis pL'fsoniiUty, bini coitsciflntious livIpfuInKs to HtiidriilE uJid I'CU]Hirers nt tlie &rrtin Muiioixm was 
Very r'^mnrkdlifi! nxiJ in iwrc-orcttineB w'itL tLe best traditinn*! of Hint ^tent institution, 

A qotin? of tLw deatJi of L*o ElnifiieB in IMIS' b in At^piu* II, 963. 

A cnUcetion oi Litl-forfiottpp but very ixitnrMtin^ Brlidi’S by tlir vidvran mploret Gjcoiio Souwels:- 
vijata Las !>*+«» tiuLlLilii'd iiiuler tfic title Att/tudfiasrafaisi m Js^pittK ibey djML-ribo jocirueys nlonf; 

tbe eoort of the Hisl Sen, visita to tbo luouafltHriea ol SS. Antony and Paul, tbe Honum ipinrrice diuI 
iwnnl settlemojit at Mona Clnndiauus and tlie gold mine*, tlie diacovery of & diim of tfie nRe of the 
Old. Ktn ^winm and of grnves of Oie Bk-nmijes, jiU iUnmiiiatetl by kwn obemation of land, people and 
cugfcoiuB, ficficivud by Or, iit.-ififJ. XXV, Sdo—307* 

A biblio^mpLy of Prore^'^or Cjlfjjit'* nuTnertma Litit d^* Pi 4 fAi£aiIofw dif J^n Ctipmt 

{IwyiniiincF iu IBSd) luiJS Wn campibid, and sent rmiud lo bis friendA in 1931, It is a woinlurlul 

record nf oi^e oitbr ot LU ttetivitloi, 

Tlie oentcujirt' of tlie birtb uf MAitiKTtii w'os eoiunirinoraled by Ibn AvtiileiiLie [nspriidion^ on 
February lllh* 1231. 
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N0TE8 AM) NEWS 

Tlic fliKCiivery by Lord CAJESAnvtaN anti ^[r, llowAtin CAirtiut of an nnplunilered 
^Llioagli probiibJy tnjt (jUitc Intniit) royal tcunb of the drat rank In die Valley of tlie 
Tombs of the Kiui^;, le not merely the leading archaeologieiJ event of tlie last ssix monthc*. 
It may safely be sijiid that no uingle £nd of sneb magnitude tiaa over before been made 
Bince ArehitEology began, altbongli as yet wo can only guess at hs fall estont UTid ricb- 
nesfi* The eircujuaiances were truly dramatic^ Most of ns feared that tbc fanvons Valley 
contamed no tnore seereitsf Lyrd CAtiNAitvotf hiniself was on tlie ^joint of abandoning 
work in Hgy|Jt, owing to Its aomewhat disappointing yield In “ royalties," for the arehaeo- 
logical promise of another eomitry in tlie Keai- Irlaal. llarly in November, however, 
Mr. thMirrat for tlie aixtb time resoTned tiia Byntematie baring of tlie rocky sides of tbe 
Vidtey and discovered immediatoly a stair-way, bw down, beucatb the weil-knoivn tomb 
of Harnesses VT. The glair-way led to a door slilJ sealed wtlli royal seale^ T^ard Oaesaiivox 
arrived in haste iVoni Loud on ^ on November -9tJi tim door was entered, and at onco the 
explorers knew that they had in llicir hands a prisio flnrJ^aBSJ^]g their most Bangnine 
hopes—the Tomb of Tu tank bam on, untuiioLod stuet! H^imessea IX and oven tlien but 
little rubbed. Ttie V'rtfley lias indeed kept its greatest treasure to the tastf and kept it 
for ihoae who will caro for it worthily. Now tbo tomb Ima been re ebsed. Weeks nro 
to be spent niordy in eolleoting necessary materials and export ImndH. Tlien, perhaps 
in Jannary, will Ijogin llio task of extracting, pliotugrapblng and listing piece by pieco 
the crowrted huiircb of gorgeoufl, ilelicate ainl half-dci^ayed fiinii»hingii| wdiEre necus&ary 
they wdll \m ibrtitiod oti the spot, and finally packed and transported to an appropriate 
de^btinationj presumably ihe Cairo Mnsenni. 

Hr. t^T niKi.n iJiforms us of a curiauB find made by ilf- M’xuiwinotiT iit A-^yfit of' 
hnndredti of atcloo dedicated to the jackaU or ivolf-dctty of Lycopolis. 

At Bybbs (Gobnil), which ia now recognised to hiivo bteen tbe chief irade port for 
Kgypt on the t^yriaTi coast (aee above p* -71), an accidental thll of rock has revealed 
a gntro containing a stone sarcoplinguS' and varioES ontitjuitiESs including a fine unguent- 
vase of obsidian and gold with the natuc ui Aiurneiiiiiiea 111. 

It ii a snrjirise tu bco tigured in tiie Metropolitan ilrlaaenm IhiJhttU for August, an 
clubarnte biUB-goblet preciflely like tlicit fi'ou] Slnsi which was shown in our Ph 1, except 
that instead of bearing lha name of Arnenophis 111 it has the carLoiiches of the Sun, of 
Amenijphis and of Xefert-oit- Tt was stated to Itave bpcn. part oi u find in a single 
gravfl fjf tomb, tbc olher objects bearing the names ot Akhenatun atiJ of Tnt-'ankh-amon. 
It ifl very noteworthy that the name of Amman iu tbe cartouche isf Amonopliis lY is 
iniijijnrofl, which must seEdoni have been the case with objects that were ncceesibk tbrnqgli 
iLe reign of Akhenutom This considemtion rjiiacs doubts as to tlift caircvtiiesa of the 
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sti>ry, whiuli h otily givcTi for wkat it is ivortli by 3fr. \Vn5L0CK. From tlie phuto^rupb 
it is cletkr tliat tbp foot of tins vase ivaa broken ofT and it reeeiTiliIiis in condition tho 
fra^montary rasPS from Sinai, tbouvJi tuoro oompJete. I 9 it jiosiieiible that it too was found 
tljerpy Aiuetiopliihi IV is not likely to Inive dediimted a vase to Tlntbor, but licr shdue 
umy Inivp boPn teuiporarily iionverteil to tkg worship of tbo Aton during his rei;;rn, 
I^roftssor Sayce acods thn following note on the /Sb^tree of Lojfh Lasuli :— 
“ Ur* PtspiLES in his intercuting article on the Earl of Caieyahyox’s soal-cjlinder in the 
./ottrn&l V’H- l&d seti notices thm according to a cuneifomi tablet tihmt or lapis laznli 
was derirod from ' the Monntain of the EuU-gotl.' wbicli a “loss ytatea wan called Xtapnra* 
The text IB an Aaayrian copy of an early Babylonian one which may go back to the fige 
of Sargou of Akkad (n, o. 2800), IJ'apnrft is letter for letter the Egyptian Tafrr-l W'hich, 
ua Professor jS’xwHiiuuy notes, wna the country from whJoh the Egyptiiina uhtalned tbeii' 
supply of tlie same precious ?tone in the time of tlic Middle Empire. It is nnodier 
interesting illnstration of interconriM* between EgJ'pt and Babylonia at that jjerioii The 
forms of the cnueiforni characters on the Earl of L-AHiTATivttN^fl seal sliow that it bobugs 
to the epoch of the Third dynasty of Ur (b.^o, 34(KJ). Dapnra may haro been the nntiro 
name of the Bull-godi but I should be more inclineJ to regard the gloss as denoting 
the name of the mounlatn (uat countty ) where tlie Bnll-god was worshipped/' 

Dr, Hall supplements Mr, Mace’s nr Lido on A irroiip of Scarabs fount! of 
?abaTO| pp, 13^—15) by the ibllowing refeixmcea to scarabs pnblished in the BriKsh 
Mtisotmi Ciita!&^w of toL I, 

1. Scbebhotpe H wIlIj bis mother Vehwet-yobu, jutbltshcd iei Cutolo^m N't}. 157* 

2. 8ebek]iotpe 111 with Kemii Cntdlv^ui No, 164* 

3. Kha-lietp-re^j a very doubtful one in Ctthflo^m^ No, EH; another British Museum 
No, 37670, not iu the catalogue. 

4* ^Inr'nefr're^i seven In the British Museum Nos. 195-^ 199^ itlso British 

Museum Nos. 53217 an il 54764, 

5, Swaz-OTM’e'j, Ufttala^m No, 21 Oj and Britkli Mnseuta No. 51273, 

6* Qncen Yenf^ f.tiieilo^ue No, 202 {nm in NEWHEriOiT), 

We bear tlmt hi. DEV’^ACii’a projected editian of the Seal a ^lugna refern-d to on 
p. H>G is given up iu favour of one by M* K.iyz 5TZ, which is aliearly far advanced anrl 
will appear shordy in the Pufrolofia Ot'miialis of Mgr, HaAt t or, 

A preliminary notice has been clrculmed cuuceFiiiug the Fifth TntemntionaJ Uougress 
111 llifltoricaJ Studies to be held at Brussels in 1923 dnrmg the Funster Vacation, from 
April 8 to Id, The hrst of the niunerouB Hectiona Is that of Oriental History and I'ro- 
lessors (',viL^.nT of Brussels and Si'KI.KEHS of Ohont aie amongst the organisers. 

An article in tin::' Vandscht for 25 (?J Dec. 1919^ telU of the death ^'some 

months earlier " of Fruulein IlAaiLnuKS. the biographer of CHA^moLmox. HtiiiMLSK Haet- 
IXBEX was born at iremkenthal in the Ilarsi Monti tain a in the year 1M6^ n relation of 
the poet OtiTi EiLiCH [lAtrlLKBEX. Educated iu Hanover and Baris hIic lirst obtained 
a jnwt in a Ljreek bonrdlng-schciul In t.'nnBtanLitioplfi; thcnco, tow*'urJs the end ot the 
'seventies, ahe went to F*gyi>t where she spent six yeaiY^ leamiug to admire the works 
of the Ancient Egyptians but without dreaming uf any aeritius research in conneotiou 
ndth them. Long after her return to Hcrmany hovi’ever, in 1391 she was insdgaled by 
Si’iKaELHEHily SiEisnoaiTF and EauATC to iind out what Tuannev of Tnan it was whoj, born 
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a hundred years before^ was recognised to be fomndcr of Egyptology, Three years later 
Fiilnlein Hakilebes took the task scriouBly in band} she received every mconrogement 
in France irom the desceDdants of Cit*\ueutxios I-E Jeuse and of bis brother Fio»!iac 
as well ax from Sir Gastoj; MASPi’;BfOj so that the abundant MS. treasures belonging to 
the family at Vif and to the untiutL at the Biblioth^no Nationale were put at her clispusaL 
Rer admirable biography' VhampoUionj Srin Lthtn wnd s^in IFeefc appeared in two valBmra 
in ItKJG, and was followed lu 1909 by CwAMPOijjos’a letters from Italy and Egypt filling 
two volniueg in the French Blbliaihikqnt Egy^i^lcgique. Her death took place in reiirenient 
at Templin in the Mark of BmndEnbiirg. 

The Graeco-Homan branch of onr Society having in 192? reached the maiare age 
of tw'onty-fivc, a group of articles appropriate to the occasion is printed in the early 
pagoB of the present issue (pp. 121—173). Fifteen Tolnmea of “Oxyrhynchtig ^^ Papyri forai 
the chief monument erected by “Geesfeu. and Hmrr" in these years. Tha Lmportaiiee 
of OxjThynchcB as a sul^centre of Helleniani in Egypt is now manifisst iu its remalne. 
At the time of the Arab cominest OsLyrhynchus was still a mighty stronghold of the 
Byzantme aristocracy amidst the disaSected Copts, and its fall, Fntuli el-Bahne^df after 
stout resistance, was traditionally looked upon as the great event in the advance of the 
Arabs through Upper Egypt. 


X0TICE8 OF HRCKNT PUBLICATIONS 


The of Mitwi.. A cornparntirc account of the Baceesaive atagee of the eurlv Cretan civilizution 

[LB Uluitnited bj the diacovencB &t Khoc^bc^. Bj Sir Aamirii VoL The Neolitlijc and 

Eftrlj And Middle Mihdah Agei. Pp, 7&1 ; 5i^ tAblei^ rolonred and Bupplemeatary 

plAtea^ Lfondati, MAciulla.v & Co.;, IfIS'L. £■ &I&I — . 

Sir .\mTRt:a. proQliitp liv Ibu L‘uiijtHira.Uvc lull ILL Olc work of cxcavatfoD oau^.'d tlie war,. 

liLLfi onw pradurf.*!! the Snst VliIliuhi of til# proiit work on tLc |>utfiCC of Kn 0 # 4 O$. 

\Pc di> not say diiHE work, lor tlio ojEcavution ot K.no#aof Is now here iirar roiiiph^tion i^nil frii'iTli 
lEVi niay Tni|KW ismdifii-atioiii ol Um? conidusioiis of tho f^reat pijtdi«iif]on in rf-rtnJn nwpccts. That 
is nnOToidoblc, Mnt the nark of mtupliAa publicatlDn of the rJwilEta Imil la ho luidertnkan at aqine tlmo, 
the ofiiHirtiinity whh of huud. and the loaturiaj kiid hncoiur w that hud uof Sir AaT^m pot ii Into 
Ktm[M‘ nnw it wmid linyc been later oli uamauii^ahlc. 

The hook may atiTii»dly be tenui'd u, (freiit puiilieatiou: one o( the wjMra fnouu'a oI arelua'ulufry. 
Jtfi rontont is so fjre«t that it la oniy .^ved IroiiL beiiij: cxtruiiM'ly diffimit to read hy the t.-om|id)lin'' 
interest of the (Libjeet. and tiir yield ivfty iu whk'h it k written, For it is nn dry eompeudlLim of resuUi?- 
It do€ts uoE confine itself to the dearriptiou of Kumros nfoue, but, na the anb-litlu ludieatt'S, k n ihiscrlptlon 
of the whole Kcolithie mid Karfy and MiiMle Mmoan eullHTrs of Crote illdsLrntrd hy the dist'over!e« at 
Knossos, 

Rt iiluatratinuk do not ouly show u* KtiiKiWrt, hnt exaniph?* of the millin'' imd art of Goumia, 
Uoi.'^lilu^, and other mrly fitter whieli are upeeuiily mtrresting in ronnt3i.luii with KiLoaso^ it in In fart 
u turyiw of carlv Cretan nrehneoloyy, w rlttoii rtuTtuf^t ctiLnata and witii eontlnulii^ intere?it. Kphii'ninj' 
the tusk of the reader by friMpieint chanxri'i of vtew -|>oiiit from the iptloii of eiravnttons to Bpeidal 
eon?+iileratloiis of jiottcry or other i-Iawsea of antiiitiiticR disemerpif wr to histor]™.! spi'euhiUuus luid hurk 
Rijnin in kaleidoiicople fashion. The Lnterotl and importonre of the book for Kgyptian orchiimlu^Bti ^oes 
w'ithoiit fi«yini ?3 nnd Epiypt Inkr* bo prouiloent a plare in it that lhi& Teriew' mutt eotifiiLo j1j!£II to 
consideration of .Sir Aimnjji'fi ttewb iu* to the connwious of Cndi^ with EpiTiL 

[u the dnl jdaei! he hriii|fh olll the fne! that 'the Cmtaii stojn? yaaes of the Euxly Mfiioon |«ericHi 
l.•(lUne£L nui oliJj with, the Epyptiau ^duiie vas» of the Olil K-LneJoni in style, Lilt Jilsu u lLh thOfiC ot ttLC 
prwedLny prc-dyimsllc pcrfixL This Is ou iniportant anil lucontroyertible ohservalioii. Then the general 
contempciratieily of the Early Minona pTiod with the <Jld KiuB''^mn (llilI of the Middle Minonn jawiad 
with tlie ilidillo Kint^oiii ii- amidy attefitwl and Ifl eJrarly hroujjht out hy Sir Aiiinni. It is not» littk 
curio*!* that the inain [Lerioils of both, rJeLUznllonB in their earlier iLtage should ae A fact hayc 
practirally eoulimporuneona, and that their wnnii to have Ijeen^Mtany roQp'kljv eontcmnoriLtieoiis 

also, though poealhly Crete was the viHm^'er of the two, *a far as we t-an irt prewut. Eym tbo tblrd 
or Just pliBEt" uf the Gn-ck BriniEe Age culture IwijijiP mare or 1 b«s dt the s-irLie time an the New‘ Kingdom. 
Wo eau tint I thuae Egypltrin hUlorkal liivisioiLi rwliy KtrrES{»Ld to three well-marked iwriod# of Lha 
ilL’Vbki^>£rJi'Ut of Egyptian ciLltiiro. and w* nei'ibiii sauie nnirked diet iuetiiH] of pcriotl? in the three Itlmiiuiiages. 
Of these throe Mlnotiu ugen the earUcr idiuse of the bat. *Vai {ttgain curlon^lyj generally TOntemjJoruaeiiiiB 
with Ibe AV'lJItfi Egyptian Dyni 3 Sly. The third phase of the Early Minoan pi^riod mnst haye Iteen mom 
or lesa contemporanemm with the Vltli Dynaaty, ih.r sfa'ond phase of (he .Middle Mi noun isrioil with the 
Xllth—Xlfitb, and it» third pbnsie with the blet inlernirdiato and ilyksos pL>rindif^ Sow does one gather 
froiii Sir AnTnra'B drseription lhal the Tliird Middle Jlinoan iterlod Ifu-ted at bast fOOO years, as would 
lie dimeindeil by Prof. Pmut's EgyplUii elirnnalagTi’? One ?f*5 no fea»n to siipiHisft from the ditsef iplion 
Iwlore UB tUaf the Mtcldb Mlnoau jHTiod m-ed have lamed more than sttO, (I ihut, and the Firit 
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iiijtt SwuiitE J.iifc MinoHi^ iM'jitMli w p ktLuw iliH not Insist more ttmn Eihi jphtb. HleI, ii[inn Irom couHiitin'iiittHii 
ol Uao ifwcription bjr ibf urtnuwrledj^etj uiAiiti'r of Crelmi urcliflwJofyt’^ ilufn tiWi'u ureIicii>oiQ"irjil 

kuowlcJ^tf and freiry? ol proljiibilltj' allow onu lo iMHiJiA'dr to Iho ‘riiint Miiblti' MiRoqji |Jcjrto<i ct roit^ 
ot 1000 yuiro? fJmiitfMi tb&t thf^rr- atp urgntucnLi for tliL'' lonp datt^ in Itip Kpypltnn (“nso, wj* t'Ciu «?*► 
ntnip tn ill* Trifttiri. i\iid tlii* f^'c-ond MbiillH Uuioaa jii''rli.id wr™ t‘fliili‘m|*f>rarT? witli iln' Xltlli llyjiaaty 
(h> Prof. PoriJiix, irilli fiminrknlik nt tlii« iiiui*. wit* tlie ftr*^ t'j 5b«w^, and tlit^ riffrE. Lulw 

Miuuau wttL Ibr ^kVIlltli. l^txn if wi* telHseoiM? the* 'niird iJiilJlu Mimimi |it*rl»I Into tli« RhcoiiiI (niiin* 
w ork nt olher fiti*6 in Crete linfr not InTurinblv nhra-n iia bo bnrd mid latft n line between (tii? two jHTuidfi 
an iji nppiin^DlK td^ibk* at KinK£ 0 «), how cna we, an the u.rehaDO'liinjicjJ dwta^ make llic Middle Minonn 
poriod |ji4it tStlOjaar^i^ frran S^iftO to IGOO *,<*.7 In 0 Would j#i'in UiAi Crtio U iiw repnyinj: tlie 
clebl ilie trwfis to It Wtlfi with, the help oi f^litiwn (lUrLuioIo^y Ihal MrudJli u.rtlKU’OiOf^ tlret 

Kijpptijsd itseli with, n rkruuDlopieul selieme^ when the eontt'Tnpnrii.Tiiiity of the bp^itinii]i" of the Tblnl 
Late MiocMin period with the Inter kio^ of llie XVItlth Uynmity w hk eridi jit m IhUmja. Euktittii. mid 
Amunia^ and ihe pntjchronsE pollery* of KmnBjrea frfuii Kstnin whf nhew-ii lu Lh* uE XTltL Dyunaty n^e. 
.Mnfit we put IfiOb yeaiTi between thoui? la >40 liiflij 4i fiefind nr^nahle from nuy OitEiar cjtiniiviitJtHi in Crete 
or llreare, Icariu-E out Kntwsoa? Itatiiet wo ihotklnl aUfipTHe that all the Creek etidimn* is In JnVOlir oE 
the fliort ehrnnolofiT, nml a^insL Trof. PimciE'a vlow. Aud fu ySr .^iiTHCa KTAtIa’ boiik the Cretan evideuci* 
r'crtiiiuly weeirifi to ngns' with ihe i^hort mtlmr than with the loDff chtonology* 

T^eaTmg tiji* jmportmit pointy we note with Home siirpriFso that -Sir 4 :\iiTnncrn Etawh ur'cepta JL Wsirn^s 
lielief in the l^tinoaa Cretnn origin of tlie Huppo^>d Jmrbonr’Works in^ind by JnvnirT off the roast al 
Ahrxandria. >t-JoirR¥T doea not hinLitif acce^iL hi. WiJi.LV attribution of so early a dale lu hU htdiniurine 
engini'ering worfcp, and Dr. IlnoAnTH, in n rtiamt revii*w of Tht I’aJaee p/ XSinSM In the .fritipmai 

(or September iwyif plainly “ Nedhing eiHild loiik li>^ like the cnitiiuf o! n praeticnbbi harliHmr, 

whether SlliTonj^ or any othiw. di 4 ui M. JehuixtV plmi: (unl tbe runminB in i^aei^tinu* wliieh iinei? iou;* 
Lar^ii known to Vlexiunlrlan hcMitmrEi tind port^fGeerts >tre explained tar more reuhojinbly as fouudationu 
id l^olciiiaio mnl quay-gklf? Tiniblin^H. BuhniergisI by coastal Pr. lIooArtYn kuowa Lis 

Aluxundriii, cind we Cbiitk tbal bin rlew will eommand {^•Doral nsiiient. .^uotEier doubtful {loint la Ei^ir 
AbruenV apparent ai't'eptani'e of M* WeellV hypollK’UeaJ reeortfitructlon ot the rojnl hlfiitory of tbii 
E^iyjdian Interttiiaiiate periixl and the time of tbe TTyk;$09, wliieh I-* ripen to inanifnld objnfUaiiJri. 
Anollicr aiitkiirtty mi ttiw di^-putiai jnerfiHl, Dr-PrerEKf baa nlready erili kdani Weill on this jiotnt with 
elTia;l \0. L.-'Z- 1P3S. 1(33 fT.t " h'U kann also die Arbeit WtuLLS troti 1'iekir riehti^r EinzothaiEisa und 
Uearlitcninveiti^r Anref'unip'n uur lUa Im. gimaeii verJidilt luidtdieii") I can ouJy ii|rree, and eny, Ii-sa brtiiiilly, 
that Weill'a wnrk is ti NLCuit vaJuabli' tijEDpelidluin ol data OU the aubj-eet. I>ltt tllilt Lil^i eouulllgloiis rii.n 
only be recitdved wilU tin* pravrst doubts. 

Sir .Inmcni riatdiv ailo]iLs l^lr. tiarjrrrTnV reading of tho rnim e on the little dlorlte titatnuLle uf the 

o 


Xllltb Dyiiuidy foLind In a Middk* MiiLunn It Efratum Hi Khosbos, as 






eoDipoauLli.il 


with Die imiur of Ihe ^hJiIi-sa Waayt, not that nl SidM-k, which In toruienl u'ltli the lA-denlal ^ not the 
jjL'reh ^ % . Tim irntiibu:lti'' ul the eonkelitiuU ill Egypt nmJ Crnle whieli tHpri*snntnd the natural Epmtt 


na the hide uf tht* hull or ert\i lUi i[Ua.Lfefiill* Of eirtwHe*,. wbieh Sir .iaraua jMiiuli ontt tiPiil airindj been 
noted by the jireAEiii wrtliT In P. Jf- E. d. tQ<>0, p- 14^, FI. XVIII., It In [lOSidblf of conr’v* that Sir -^aTHUh 
QULV hwve unLii'fpated nie ill •oJJil’ |iublieattnii I haen misAvili tf feO WU noted the fuel lilLb!pi*LulKnl'ty, 

Tl is rarndy that Sir AiTUtiit duiil-? a rtifersure, thmigh iu the %'ast irtaaB of referonetra iu hiri foot- 
noti'fi it wohIlI l»e rHmtirkjilde il he were not to omit aime oecasitiiially, or nioke^ an oeeaislauitE alip^ 
l‘|jii noti^ nre a miiHi of reforeueMr cind, aa usuab uduiirahly Illiistratij the wide ranfjo of tho nuihorV 
learuiug,. 

-Cniung the llliialrattoui w’c note inimy new apiiearuiniTe^, »nd though tbt older nnefl *u!Ier swrirT^'liat 
fruni their dilb'rent Niies ami styles due t« the varlouF prelbiihuiry pnbfu^atEDiiB in whieb they orlfiinaJly 
aplicared, lew' fall l& satisfy; tho etdeurnl jdutes uf (xdyehronie pottery. eti\, are cspeexalty e,Kid and 
i'Qrr(.’liire. Tin* plunii are by ^teswre. Frm aliiE DOLL. An Ulineoblldtie dirfeet of the book., due to it* Wiug 
B tlriiL voluuu* Id be followed by two ntliOE^ i« tin? tshaoD>:e of un indeit. wblrh inukeB eivn-HuJtaLion on 
iailiTidual |xilnts Tery InburiOliS^ 

tW niuit eucigrntuluti* Sir AiiTnra OTid his puhlifilhers moEt eordiaUy on the appearance of tho QteI 
Hiolume frE ihe pteftt diid lung-awaitil'd Imuk. (!, [b 
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Kortiixm. A ifrfiu$tor^ mar By W* BLFlIl!l^, t'kr O, Bfurtnu And New Yotlt. 

Ameritatt School of ClABairaJ Sttidlofl at Atbeiti- 10:^ L 

Tilt’ cXcaval lotiH oi Wliirtl lUt’ urt Jilibllfcliud In Ihi^ lujok wnn' citniji^ by an rt[i|iirimnrTril ijiu 

Iroin (iiml* iMtiiributi‘tS to lint Amerioiin Solioo) iit AtLi'iifi In' Mrs. J, of JIu^loii,. Aod 

witpl" (TirxjLiil out hy Dr* f*Aii Ur.RCiff with lti<? o( Jltr, L!M, 7 a SooTT of tlie Aiuoricau Stliool. 

null ttvo MJntiTV04wi» nnl of )Ir<. A. J. H. W^oa, tliu iJJfErtDr oi the School nt AllicJha. TIu' ilij^u^ 

wii4h rnrrinl mil on a ^oiall mounit ending in a Ion* rlfiT on iho rfnrrp of tIip' forinllilan GuJfr alxuir tliriX' 
inilrti M'rurt of uiodiTU CofiuUi, luillnl Kortikr>u- TLa ujjii hi ijaut nf » Hmnto <*ettlEmeal, the- sfljraissliro 
nlrulu til whirii tAU bu Ironj tbif! eaflipi^ tn tlii* luinst prriotl, bo Hint it tB of imjwrtiiiirtt at^ 

plvib^' ii». ttlmoBt iiif tJji' Hfil timi". ti cvtniiMp pon-5fH!v‘tu': of tlip devf^Inpniont of llrocixe A^ civiliantion 
In Gn*rtv proper^ GouBfMpninlly iL {nubltit ue botli to plmw In iirdpf BUul relotfon, tbo illffCTi^nt 

cd mjituiand potlcry, "Urfirniar " Allnyan.” "EptiyruiKin” '^MfulDlitcnl Alycomutau,^ ttt:., whSt!li 
Uillicrto have tflpkwJ f^jronotiiigi'rqJ onhiwinn, anti nJf^o ro estimate tlip indiienr^ of the C^chidic und Slinono 
t'retan ^tyh» on the dt.‘velo|»nient of Ihe fpramiti of Unwi? proper tlurin^ the JlrniijM? Ai3i?. In thi& reiH^Nrl 
the excAvutfoD ie of hiph orf'h«ologic“fl.l vKlue, anrl ttie poMic-ation ■Hjionid Ite nludied l»y Kgyptiop 
arcBjtolofriiiU ii?i « help lo the ideutiCi^tinn of "Ae^jeiin^ I’lierdii fenmd in Rfc'n*^- 

TLe dig nlw rfssolted in the wipiijiitinq nf new [ufnrmiitiim aa to tlie ficNiBF-buihlin^ t»| (Hu Jirtviu? 
Apv Pehj}KHiioiHttiiis, whli^ii dimiitl be noted in c-onuexinn with the questiou of the .-.uppoaoif ditferent tyiien 
of Cretim ulid ”Aclifliiili'' huune- L'nlnoldlr, uh the eliff chi the uesi f^l^■e of (he moiiudJ hIieiwu.. [w'rhapfi Jnilf 
of Um orlgfncLt teif lull? fjillrii into the whteli Fms gaiieKl mni'li npon iHe Taiui ninre Myi-onwiin tuniw, 
eurryinp with if prm.'lieaUy tlio whole of ibe iHi! himw of iita lot-al rJiinf or governor. Willi 

tTi DOiTcMihL, wPill the lioitit Ihluga-Ihftt 1b>‘«e e^rly CorinthiiLriP [Nussesm'd^ wilb llji* remill LHuts tijuirl Irouj 
the alJ-iiiiporljiut iNotlery, the tlnJii of artlVll were incntgniflraJui^ uJlJ oVeti the fjotlerv i'i tnom 

importani to I bo Klenlific rfuiieut of arehtbi'logy iHnn (o the urtbiT u* It. I* very fragnieulury. Bill lii* 
niceHape in ittvaJuuhle^ ueve-fthelniA. Little infonnnthm a* En barinln wan rivciivifnL to prove Ibi'ir 

Him] ill oil jv 

Tlia jlluatrulioli*, Pwj m»- En ll y the coloiJTi'il pEntes of |iottery'^ nn? very gOod. Willi Ibeit lielp Ibr ri'rtdei' 
eun well fullow IHe e^plnniittoni$ fn lEte repnrdmjt Lbe liui of eonut’Jtiou IjoUveen The culTiiru of iHn 
"Early ndlHilie'" if=Eirrry UliDtuLn in timn) and iHui of (Jid Middle Tfidlailit;'* [icriode^ whieh nrgnee 
oocupution by mi rtitirely iipiv rate? nnti Bgain w'Eth regunl to the nilulioneltiji beLwiifD The Minyan and 
the AlyeiHiiGuii rerumieH and the inJlui^iice of the Miuoon ott Ixdh. Wc oiriigfitliilnte Dr. BuoRN and the 
Ameritan Srliool on an cxi-cllenl piece of work, IT, ft. IIaij.. 

Egy/ptiao VitiU to Amrrica.. imefl oifnbur en'rfeuiiK rfi^eirertl fty f>. LtiyfAv. I'linted In New Vork Citj^ 

Jauiiarj 1022. twenty'fottr pagea with many illuatrAtiong. 

Thle iiiuii|i]ilpt ia |xTJmp& hh-uuI lo be tahi‘n riarioualy. Tbo writer appready liotiw to prove Ehut 
the Muyiu elvllkalton wan derivcMll Irinn Egj^pt, prohahly through nil Egyptian ooiony ptslalilUHcng iteelf 
ill Muxieo about 3€00 H. c. it cimluini) ithtstiraffrjiis nf Muyjm moniiiuenti^ and hieroglypSs^ and Hinei' nmy 
Ini' inivi' to Miarty Egjprotofnsie who have not tinie to idudy tbo Interesting antiiptitj^ie of Ajperlea. But 
alLbcnigh points of ravaiblonee may iiudmilitMly lie found Ladweea Mayan and Kifyptlan detiigiu iboir 
geuealu^eal mcmoifon ie not ohvidiu nnr Ib it madi'' dearer by tiic slatementii nt ilr. Jjtttj-iis. 

F,. liL. Gi 


AT 


•Toiirtn of Egyiil. ^Vieh. nil 
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m. a . 
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